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SAINT    PAULS. 


OCTOBEB,  18G7. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  Editor  of  a  new  magazine  to  address 
himself  personally  to  his  wished-for  readers  from  the  rostrum  of  his 
first  page,  and  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of 
his  fellow-labourers,  in  justification  of  the  enterprise  which  he  and 
they  are  commencing. 

He  begs  to  assure  such  of  the  public  as  will  kindly  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  that  the  Saint  Pauls  Magazine  is  not  established, 
on  and  from  this  present  1st  of  October,  1867,  on  any  rooted  and 
matured  conviction  that  such  a  periodical  is  the  great  and  pressing 
want  of  the  age.  He  believes  that  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the 
work  are  actuated  by  a  belief  that  the  undertaking  may  be  made  to  be 
successful  and  commercially  profitable  to  themselves  by  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  capital,  and  by  zeal  and  care  on  their  part.  He  thinks 
that  the  writers  who  are  joined  with  himself  in  the  work  have  under- 
taken their  tasks  with  a  double  feeling, — ^that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire, — and  that  he  will  be  found  worthy,  also,  of  praise  if  his  work 
be  well  done.  He  is  aware,  also,  that-  he  will  have  some  with  him 
whose  object  it  will  be  to  find  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas 
with  which  they  are  laden.  For  himself,  he  can  say,  that  in  becoming 
the  Editor  of  a  new  magazine  it  is  his  object  to  work  in  his  profession 
as  a  man  of  letters,  successfully, — ^with  credit  to  himself,  if  it  may  be 
possible, — and  with  some  advantage,  if  that  also  may  be  possible,  to 
those  increasing  thousands  of  readers  whom  the  progress  of  education 
is  producing.  The  Saint  Pauls  Magazine  is  not  started  because  another 
special  publication  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  reading 
world,  but  because  the  requirements  of  the  reading  world  demand 
that  there  shall  be  many  such  publications  to  satisfy  its  needs. 

It  would  be  pleasant  here  to  fill  a  few  pages  with  a  history  of  the 
giowth  of  periodical  literature  in  England,  were  it  not  that  it  is  now 
Am  writer's  duty  to  confine  himself  to  the  announcement  of  this  new 
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undertaking,  rather  than  to  speak  of  those  which  are  old  and  still 
living,  or  those  which  have  passed  away.  It  may,  however,  be  well 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  which  were  com- 
menced, the  one  by  Steele  in  1709,  and  the  other  by  Addison  in  1711, 
were  the  earliest  of  a  long  series  of  publications,  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Bambler,  the  Monthly,  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Eeviews,  and  then  the  magazines  which  we 
know  to-day,  Blackwood's  and  Fraser's,  and  more  recently  the  Corn- 
hill  and  Macmillan's,  with  the  vast  crowd  of  existing  competitors ;  till 
now  in  this  year  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that, — exclusive  of  the  poHtical  and  critical  newspapers, — the 
monthly  periodicals  afford  to  the  reading  public  the  greatest  part  of 
the  modem  literature  which  it  demands.  The  nature,  of  course,  of 
these  publications  has  been  very  various.  There  was,  first,  the  short 
humoFOUs  essay  which  came  out,  alone,  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper ; 
then  the  dry  critical  review,  joined  with  occasional  news  of  the  day ; 
then  the  great  literary  work  of  our  august  quarterlies,  with  which  was 
soon  joined  the  sharp  political  attack  of  the  eager  partisan ; — afber 
that  the  mixed  pages  of  the  monthly  magazine,  in  which  essays  on  all 
possible  subjects  found  a  place.  After  a  while  there  came  tiie  serial 
novel,  taking  a  place  of  honour  among  those  essays, — taking,  perhaps, 
the  place  of  highest  honour  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine ; — ^and  so 
has  been  formed  that  class  of  literature  with  which  the  public  is  now 
so  intimately  conversant,  and  of  which  the  first  number  of  a  new 
series  is  to-day  presented  to  it. 

It  is  all  but  fruitless  now  to  inquire  whether  such  literary  food  as 
is  conveyed  to  the  world  in  these  publications  is  as  strengthening,  as 
serviceable,  and  as  wholesome  as  would  be  a  diet  of  a  stronger  kind. 
They  who  look  with  regret  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  who  express  their  dismay  at  the  universal  craving  of  the  day  for 
light  literature,  and  especially  for  literature  that  shall  be  short,  aro 
perhaps  a  little  apt  to  ^rget  that  the  reading  of  magazines,  extensive 
as  it  has  become,  has  been  added  to,  rather  than  has  superseded  the 
study  of  graver  works.  It  is  because  reading  has  become  the  leisure 
relaxation  of  so  nfemy  among  us  that  the  demand  for  such  works  as 
these  has  increased  with  such  rapidity, — ^not  because  they  among  us 
who  hitherto  were  studious  have  ceased  now-a-days  to  love  their  studies. 
But  this  at  any  rate  is  certain, — ^that  whether  the  reading  of  magazines 
and  reviews  be  or  be  not  as  salutary  as  would  be  a  closer  attention  to 
literature  of  a  graver  kind,  the  public  will  have  what  it  demands, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  ^o  provide  for  that  demand  to  see  that 
the  article  produced  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as  it  can  be  made. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  speak  ill  of  the  magazines  of  the  day 
are  apt  to  say  that  they  are  made  up  of  novels  and  padding ; — that 
they  are  bought  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  novels  whiA  ihey  contaai^ 
and  that  the  other  articles  are  written  with  the  mere  pozpose  of  filling 
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np  a  certain  nmnber  of  pages,  and  are  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight. 
They  who  hold  this  opinion  can  hardly  have  looked  very  closely  at  the 
Twrk  which  the  editors  and  writers  of  our  magazines  have  produced 
to  the  WOTld,  either  formerly,  or  even  since  the  days  in  which  a 
shilling  was  taken  to  be  the  fair  pecuniary  representative  of  a  month's 
fiteratnre.  We  have  hardly  now  living  among  us  one  or  two  whose 
names  are  great  in  literature, — ^we  hardly  have  had  living  among  ub 
three  or  four  for  many  years, — who  have  not  added  something  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  The  padding  of  which  many  aoaong 
08  speak  so  Hghtly  has  been  provided  for  us  by  such  caterers  as 
Sydney  Smith,  Wilson,  Macaulay,  Thomas  Hood,  Whewell,  Carlyle, 
Thackeray,  Teimyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Froude, 
Lewes,  Stanley,  T3mdal,  Huxley,  Buskin,  Arnold,  and  a  long  list 
of  others  whose  names  will  soon  be  not  less  honourably  known  than 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  None  but  they  who  have  observed 
very  dearly  what  has  been  going  on  can  be  aware  how  many  sub- 
jects in  art,  in  social  life,  in  politics,  in  public  conduct,  in  caticism, 
in  law,  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  in  science,  have  been  discussed^ 
ventilated,  and  turned  into  public  property  in  the  pages  of  magazines,. 
— ^which  never  would  have  been  so  discussed,  which  could  not  pos- 
dbly  have  reached  so  wide  a  pubHc,  had  they  who  wrote  upon  them, 
been  too  proud  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  a  monthly  periodical. 
A  novel  will  be  padding  with  one  reader,  dissertations  on  Geist  to  a 
second,  and  inquiries  into  the  utility  and  justice  of  trades*  unions  to- 
a  third.  We  cannot  all  assimilate  the  same  food,  and  we  are  generally 
disposed  to  think  but  little  of  the  dish  which  we  do  not  ourselves 
reUsh.  **  Don*t  have  any  poetry,"  says  one  eager  adviser.  **  You  may 
put  in  what  you  like,  so  that  you  steer  clear  of  politics,'*  says  another 
^^ko  is  quite  certain  oi  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  **  Confine 
yourself  to  novels  and  syllabubs.  The  world  does  not  want  to  be 
taught  wisdom  by  you,**  is  the  dictum  of  a  third.  **  Get  your  padding 
cheap,"  says  a  fourth,  **  because  no  one  ever  reads  it.**  I  will  take  none 
of  their  counsels.  If  a  poet  will  send  us  his  poetry,  it  shall  certainly 
be  used.  We  will  be  political  if  we  are  anythingi  Novels  we  will 
have  and  syllabubs,  but  will  not  believe  that  aur  guests  will  be  con- 
tent with  no  other  dishes  at  the  banquet.  And  we  certainly  will 
willingly  get  no  cheap  padding,  believing  that  that  which  we  shall 
produce  wiU  be  read  if  that  which  we  produce  be  worth  the  reading. 

There  is  certainly  no  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us, 
proprietors,  contributors,  or  editors,  that  a  Saint  Pauls  Magazine  is 
the  one  great  want  of  the  age,  and  that  the  creation  of  such  a  periodi- 
cal is  the  last  and  greatest  effort  necessary  to  make  the  country  gHde 
Buccessfally  through  the  remaining  years  of  the  present  century.  But 
not  the  less  have  we  all  an  intention  and  settled  purpose  of  our  own. 
Though  we  are  thus  modest  in  repudiating  any  intention  of  filling  up 
a  manifest  gap,  we  are  desirous  of  assuming  an  idiosyncrasy,  of  walk- 
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ing  in  a  certain  defined  path,  and  of  earning  a  character  for  special 
merits.  Among  our  brethren  who  are  still  in  their  early  infancy, — 
though  of  course  they  are  all  older  than  ourselves, — some  have  declared 
their  purpose  of  tripping  along  ever  upon  the  light  fantastic  toe,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  their  mission  to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct ;  while  others 
have  marched  forward, — one  other  at  any  rate  has  done  so, — wtfh  the 
steady  gait  of  self-conscious  information,  professing  to  be  instructive 
and  daring  to  be  grave.  Here  we  shall  endeavour  to  unite  the  two, 
thinking  that  an  Editor  cannot  do  better  than  assume  the  motto  which 
the  present  Editor  has  ventured  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  introductory 
notice.  We  hope  to  conciliate  the  graver  sisters,  but  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so  by  turning  up  our  noses  at  any  laughter-loving  Muse. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Saint  Pauls,  if  it  be  anything, 
will  be  poHtical.  There  has  of  late  apparently  come  up  an  idea  that 
as  poHtics  are  by  consent  banished  from  certain  meetings, — committee- 
rooms,  dinner-parties,  and  other  gatherings  of  men  which  are  assem- 
bled for  purposes  especially  non-political, — therefore  should  the  subject 
also  be  banished  from  the  pages  of  all  periodical  literature  which  ik  not 
produced  with  the  express  and  primary  object  of  disseminating  political 
feelings, — as  is  the  case  with  newspapers.  It  has  been  considered 
that  a  point  has  been  gained  with  the  public  when  the  manager  of  a 
magazine  or  review  hMfi  been  able  to  declare  that  poHtics  would  be 
eschewed.  The  Editor  here,  who  is  attempting  to  describe  and  not 
to  pufi*  the  magazine  which  he  hopes  to  make  acceptable  to  a  portion 
of  the  public,  by  no  means  intends  to  censure  those  of  his  brethren 
who  have  been  actuated  by  this  idea.  He  simply  states  that  such  is 
not  his  idea  in  reference  to  this  new  venture.  He  and  his  friends  who 
will  work  with  him  intend  to  be  political, — ^thinking  that  of  all  the 
studies  to  which  men  and  women  can  attach  themselves,  that  of  poHtics 
is  the  first  and  the  finest, — and  remembering  also  that  in  former  days 
poHtics  were  not  avoided  by  those  periodical  pubHcations  which  found 
most  favour  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  these  days  for  any  Editor  to  define  with 
;accuracy  the  line  of  pdKtics  which  those  who  work  with  him  intend  to 
take.  To  declare  ondl^  self  to  be  a  Beformer  at  the  moment  in  which 
iiousehold  suffrage  has  been  just  carried  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby,  would  indeed  be  to  say  nothing.  Who  is  there  that  will  say 
that  he  is  noA  a  Reformer  ?  If  there  be  such  a  one,  he  must  be  some 
Troglodyte,  dwelling  in  caves,  away  from  the  ibaunts  of  men.  And 
who  is  there  also  that  does  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  Conservative 
while  the  perils  hang  over  us  of  our  untried  household  sitfrage  ?  The 
old  denominations  must  give  place  to  new  before  a  magazine  or  even 
a  man  can  define  his  poHtics  by  a  name.  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
may,  indeed,  stiU  support  a  cause,  and  belong  to  a  Mis^  in  supporting 
it.  Unless  this  be  done,  we  do  not  understand  how  tNBudy  of  poHtics 
dua  be  made  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  And  we  who  are 
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engaged  in  this  new  enterprise  think  that  the  good  old  Liberal  canse 
still  needs  support ;  and  we  think  also  that,  in  spite  of  late  disruptions, 
a  party  will  exist  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  to 
whom  that  cause  is  dear  and  who  will  bind  themselves  together  for 
its  maintenance.  Perhaps  after  sa3dng  so  much  an  Editor  need  hardly 
declaft«  that  the  cause  to  be  supported  here  will  be  the  &ee  government 
of  the  country  by  that  side  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  in  truth 
represents  the  majority  of  the  constituencies.  It  would  seem  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  our  Constitution 
as  it  stands;  but  skill  and  resolution  on  the  one  side,  with  some 
awkwardness,  and,  alas !  also,  with  some  want  of  faith  on  the  other, 
have  so  turned  things  round  of  late,  that  men  aro  disposed  to  think 
that  skill  is  better  than  faith,  and  that  resolution  atones  for  want  of 
principle  more  effectually  than  steadfast  honesty  can  atone  for  awkward- 
ness. This  magazine,  dear  reader,  is  not  established  with  any  high 
idea  that  it  can  set  these  things  right  if  they  be  wrong.  But  as  the 
widow's  mite  was  accepted, — so  also  may  a  little  word  in  good  season, 
if  it  be  spoken  in  the  right  spirit. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  declared  in  these  introductory  remarks  that  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  endeavour  to  entertain  our  readers  without  the 
assistance  of  novels.  As  there  are  many  critics  of  the  literature  of  the 
day  who  declare  that  magazines  are  almost  worthless  because  they 
are  filled  with  padding,  so  are  there  others  who  are  equally  opposed 
to  them,  because  none  of  them, — ^we  believe  not  one, — ^is  now  to  be 
found  unpolluted  by  the  silly  enthusiasm  of  the  romancer.  The 
Editor,  however,  who  would  cater  successfully  for  the  public,  what- 
ever may  be  his  own  taste  and  judgment  in  such  matters,  must  pro- 
vide that  for  his  readers  which  his  readers  demand  and  will  certainly 
obtain,  whether  he  provide  it,  or  whether  others  do  so.  It  may  be 
boldly  asserted  that  no  magazine  could  live  at  present  that  refused  to 
regale  its  friends  from  month  to  month  with  at  least  one  serial  tale, 
and  that  the  magazine  which  trusts  to  two  such  works  will  fare  better 
than  its  neighbour  which  trusts  only  to  one.  The  preaching  of  the 
day  is  done  by  the  novelist,  and  the  lessons  which  he  teaches  are 
those  to  which  men, and  women  will  listen. (rSuch  was  not  the  case 
fifty  years  ago,  when  Scott,  though  still  unknown,  was  in  his  prime  ; — 
it  was  not  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  when  Bulwer  and  Disraeli  and 
James  and  Ward  had  already  become  popular  as  masters  of  fiction, 
and  when  Dickens  was  commencing  his  career.  Novels  were  indeed 
read,  but  were  not  a  necessity  in  every  household  as  they  are  now. 
Nor  can  any  one  say  that  the  novelist  will  still  be  the  preacher  of  the 
day  when  ihirij  years  more  shall  have  passed  over  us.  The  poet 
may  then  be  in  the  ascendant,— or  more  probably  the  writer  of  the 
scientific  lessay^  or  it  may  be  that  the  bookseller  of  tile  day  will  find 
a  volume  of  dbrmons  from. the  pen  of  some  eloquent  divine  to  bo  the 
stock  that  moves  itself  most  quickly  on  his  shelves.     Such  has  been 
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the  case,  and  may  be  the  case  again.  In  the  meantime,  the  Editor 
of  the  magazine  of  to-day  mnst  provide  for  the  readers  of  the  day 
that  class  of  literary  food  which  they  require. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  present  Editor  should  feel  himself  called 
«pon  to  quarrel  with  the  public  taste  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  his 
humble,  but  not  unpleasant  task,  as  a  man  of  letters,  to  sing,  in  prose, 
long  love-ditties  for  his  readers,  and  he  has  sung  them  till  the  singing 
of  them  has  become  a  second  nature  to  him.  He  has  now  put 
together  another,  which  he  will  warble  forth  from  month  to  month, — a 
ditty  not  indeed  composed  wholly  of  love-strains ;  a  slight  story,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  describe  how  love  and  ambition  between  them  may 
cause  the  heart  of  a  man  to  vacillate  and  make  his  conduct  unsteady. 
His  hero  is  not  very  heroic,  and  his  readers,  should  he  be  happy  enough 
to  find  them,  will  be  lifted  into  no  heaven  of  admiration  or  of  wrath 
by  the  virtues  or  by  the  vices  of  their  new  acquaintances. 

But  the  Editor  of  the  Saint  Pauls,  should  he  fail  with  this  slight 
and  offc-touched  string  of  his  own,  has  another  cord  to  his  bow  with 
which  he  thinks  that  he  will  not  fail.  He  has  called  a  lady  to  his 
aid ;  and  finding  what  his  Mend  has  done  for  him,  he  thinks  that  he 
may  with  confidence  invite  those  who  may  take  up  the  first  number 
of  this  new  magazine  to  read  on  and  learn  how  in  the  small  French 

town  of  D "All," — ^among  young  and  old, — ^was  done  "For 

Greed,*' — ^how  all  was  done  for  greed,  and  naught  was  done  for 
love.  If  there  be  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  our  neighbours  live, 
— not  in  their  bright  capital  which  most  of  us  know,  not  in  that 
neighbouring  province  of  Normandy  which  has  lately  been  brought  so 
pleasantly  close  to  us  by  another  lady  novelist, — ^but  down,  far  away 
from  Paris,  in  a  little  town  and  its  neighbouring  communes ;  how  life 
goes  on  among  their  poor  gentry  and  rising  men  of  local  importance, 
the  Editor  will  confidently  invite  those  who  are  thus  curious  to  read 
the  story  which  he  now  offers  to  them. 

If  a  poet  will  send  us  his  poetry,  it  shall  certainly  be  used.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  task  which  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  manager  of 
a  magazine  is  the  seleetion  and  rejection  of  poetry.  Very  much  is 
written  which  is  good,«trso  good  that  it  cannot  be  put  aside  with  an 
assured  conviction  that  the  writer  has  {^together  lost  his  way  in 
straying  into  rhymes  and  measures, — ^but  which  yet  is  not  good 
enough  to  attract  attention  and  to  make  a  reader  feel  that  here,  in  these 
very  lines,  is  something  with  which  it  is  worth  his  while  to  load  his 
memory.  As  of  all  classes  of  literature  poetry  is  the  highest,  and 
therefore  the  most  enticing,  so  is  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  most 
difficult.  And  it  has  in  its  composition  this  special  danger  and 
difficulty,  that  the  young  poet  becomes  enamoured  of  the  sound  and 
melody  of  his  own  lines,  and  cannot  judge  of  them  irilh  that  severity 
against  himself  which  is  within  the  compass  of  the  miter  of  prose. 
He  dwells  on  the  lineaments  of  his  soft-flowing  verse  till  ha  loves 
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tHem  as  the  mother  loves  the  face  of  her  baby.  Bat  the  baby,  though 
not  amiss  as  a  baby,  may  have  no  claim  to  be  shown  as  a  paragon ; 
and  the  poet,  though  he  may  have  succeeded  in  putting  good  thought 
into  faultless  verse,  may  have  missed,  and,  alas  I  so  often  does  miss, 
that  power  of  expression  which  will  enable  others  to  enjoy  his  musio 
with  him.  If  the  young  would-be  poet  would  look  down  upon  that 
Golgotha  into  which  are  thrown  the  unpublished  attempts  of  poetical 
aspirants,  he  would  surely  lose  his  courage  and  hang  up  his  harp ! 
The  thing  is  to  be  done.  Success  is  to  be  won.  But  as  the  honour 
is  great, — so  is  l^e  difficulty  in  winning  it  great  also  I  The  Editor 
will  here  only  say  that  if  any  poet  who  has  already  won  his  spurs 
win  come,  he  shall  be  received  as  such  a  knight  deserves ;  and  that 
^en  aspirants  come  for  knightly  fame, — as  come  they  will, — ^they 
shall  twang  their  strings  and  tune  their  pipes  and  try  their  unfledged 
flights  to  attentive  ears. 

One  other  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  pages  of  this  magazine  the  Editor  will  make.  It  is 
not  intended  that  this  magazine  shall  be  a  vehicle  for  literary 
criticism.  It  is  probable  that  now  and  again  some  special  work  may 
be  made  the  basis  on  which  a  contributor  may  found  the  matter  of 
his  own  contribution, — after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  greatest  of 
our  modem  English  essayists  ;  but  in  doing  so  the  object  will  be  to 
discuss  the  subject  rather  than  the  book.  The  work  of  literary 
criticism  is  in  itself  so  great,  so  difficult,  of  importance  so  paramount, 
that  it  would  seem  to  require, — if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything, — ^the 
undivided  attention  not  only  of  an  editor  but  of  all  his  stafl*.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  select  a  book  here  because  it  may  be  quickly  read, 
and  there  because  it  is  an  easy  mark  for  ridicule  or  for  friendly 
praise  ;  but  such  work  can  do  no  good  to  literature,  and  can  hardly 
benefit  either  the  writer  of  it  or  the  reader.  It  may  serve,  or  it  may 
injure,  the  bookseller,  and  through  the  bookseller  the  author  of  the  book 
eriticised  ; — ^but  to  do  either  such  service  or  such  injury  will  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  undertaking. 

Of  other  subjects  fitting  for  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  who  can  give  a 
fist,  or  set  a  term  to  them  ?  What  matter  ony  not  be  discussed  with 
profit  and  delight  if  the  mind  of  the  writer  be  full  and  his  hand  be 
li^t  ?  No  human  body,  no  human  mind,  can  indeed  be  sustained  by 
padding.  But  let  us  change  only  one  letter,  and  we  have  a  useful, 
&rinaceous,  savoury,  and  solid  food  before  us,  of  which  men  and 
women  with  good  digestions  and  strong  appetites  most  frequently 
delight  to  partake.  It  shall  be  our  effort  here  to  see  that  our  literary 
pudding  be  not  often  reduced  to  the  quality  of  literary  padding, 
either  by  badness  of  the  material  or  by  fault  in  the  cooking. 

The  Editor  now  bows  thrice  to  his  audience,  and  retires  behind 
his  curtain,  not  purposing  io  intrude  himself  again  in  his  own  person 
before  the  publi6. 
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Bt  a  strange  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  things,  the  prohable 
effects  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  upon  the  relation  of  political  parties 
and  the  future  legislation  of  the  country,  were  scarcely  discussed  till 
the  Bill  was  on  the  point  of  passing  into  a  law  of  the  realm.  The 
very  statesmen  who  were  its  authors  reserved  their  manifesto  till 
the  end,  and  did  not  publish  their  own  estimate  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  measure  which  they  proposed,  until  they  were  able  to  count  with 
confidence  on  its  acceptance  by  Parliament  and.  the  country.  Nor 
did  this  reticence  on  their  part  operate  at  all  to  their  disadvantage. 
Compelled  as  they  were  to  rely  on  Badical  as  well  as  Conservative 
support,  they  naturally  concluded  that  the  more  reasons  they  put 
forward,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  incur  the  risk  of  alienating  a 
certain  number  of  votes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to 
have  been  justified  in  assuming  that  Parliament  was,  above  all  things, 
determined  that  some  Reform  Bill  must  be  passed,  and  that  they  would 
accordingly  be  held  responsible  rather  for  success  or  failure  in  carrying 
a  bill  of  some  kind,  than  for  the  results  of  the  measure  upon  the  country, 
when  carried.  "  Wanted — a  Beform  Bill,"  was  to  be  the  motto  for 
the  session  and  for  the  leaders  of  parties.  Any  elaborate  examination 
into  the  probable  results  of  the  only  bill  considered  possible  would 
have  been  out  of  place  at  a  time  when  the  contingency  of  a  break- 
down in  carrying  some  Beform  Bill  during  the  session  was  considered 
a  heavier  risk  than  any  mistaken  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  the  Bill  itself.  But  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  shown  on  all  sides, 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  be  lost  the  favourable  chance  of 
settling  the  question,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  if  Lord 
Derby  had  assured  his  own  friends  and  followers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  session  instead  of  at  its  close,  that  the  measure  which  was  to  cost 
them  such  heavy  sacrifices  was  to  him,  its  responsible,  if  not  its  actual 
author,  a  **  leap  in  the  dark,"  he  would  have  found  it  equally  easy 
to  command  their  loyal  acquiescence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
manifestly  have  been  equally  inexpedient  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  have 
revealed  prematurely  his  latest  poHtical  discovery, — first  announced  by 
him  in  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,— of  the  Conservative  stratum  which  he 
believes  is  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  if  you  only  dig 
down  low  enough ;  or  if,  before  victory  was  secured,  he  had  unfolded 
his  theories  of  the  termination  of  Uberal  monopoly,  ^d  the  proba- 
bility of  Tory  ascendancy,  which  he  frankly  laid  before  the  guests  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  banquet  given  at  the  close  of  the  sessioa  to 
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her  Majesty^s  Ministers  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  was  impossible  to 
parade  the  Tory  character  of  the  Bill  when  it  was  being  offered  to 
the  Liberals  as  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  as  more  thorough- 
going than  any  previous  bill  proposed  by  their  own  leaders.  In  tho 
House  of  Commons  the  primary  motive  for  introducing  and  carrying 
the  measure  was  avowed  to  be  political  necessity.  The  Ministers 
declared  their  readiness  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  to  substitute  parliamentary  impatience  for  ministerial  rcsponsi- 
bilty  as  the  motive  power  for  carrying  the  Bill. 

No  problem,  we  should  think,  is  likely  to  prove  more  puzzling  to 
foture  historians  than  how  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  tho  nature 
and  extent  of  that  outward  pressure  which  induced  the  Conservativo 
leaders  to  introduce  household  rating  suffrage  into  our  represen- 
tative system.  Opinions  apparently  the  very  opposite  were  expressed 
by  the  same  set  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  declared  that  tho 
bulk  of  the  country  was  at  least  as  indifferent  to  parliamentary 
reform  as  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
stated  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  was 
an  absolute  political  necessity.  It  is  true  that  the  interval  of  a  few 
months  and  the  change  of  government  materially  modified  the  relative 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  these  two  opinions  were  affirmed.  The 
indifference  of  the  country  has  been  less  strenuously  maintained  this 
year.  The  necessity  for  reform  was  scarcely  admitted  in  1866. 
Last  year  the  assertion  of  an  opinion  that  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  deferred  parliamentary  reform  for  ten  years, 
was  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  cheering  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  year  there  was  not  a  score  of  members  who 
ventured  to  deny  not  only  the  expediency  of  an  ultimate  settlement, 
but  the  argent  necessity  for  an  immediate  measure.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  such  a  necessity  was  universally  recognised,  was  openly 
avowed  by  the  Conservative  leaders  as  the  justification  of  the  course 
which  they  took.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  the  country  had  been 
converted  ?  Was  it  true,  in  any  sense,  that  the  indifference  of 
the  balk  of  the  public  had  3delded  to  reforming  zeal,  and  that  the 
governing  classes  finally  sympathised  with  that  small  knot  of  poli- 
ticians who  really  desired  reform  for  the  sake  of  the  political  and 
l^islative  advantages  which  they  believed  an  amendment  of  our 
representative  system  would  bring  about  ?  We  must  candidly  admit 
tl^  we  doubt  whether  such  a  conversion  has  as  yet  taken  place.  We 
admit  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  apathy;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  forced  upon  the  Government. 
Those  who  appealed  to  the  verdicts  of  present  constituencies  in 
support  of  the  legation  that  *'  the  country"  was  indifferent  to  reform, 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  enfranchised  country  and  the  unen- 
franchised country.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  enfranchised 
classes  should  be  indifferent  to  changes  which  lessened  their  power. 
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bnt  it  was  no  answer  to  the  advocates  of  the  unenfranchised  class  to 
tell  them  that  the  country,  as  represented  by  existing  electors,  showed 
no  intense  desire  for  sach  a  change.  Apathy,  and  even  reluctance, 
on  the  part  of  those  in  whom  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
vested  up  till  now,  formed  no  argument  against  the  necessity  or  the 
expediency  of  the  changes  demanded  by  those  who  wished  the  elective 
body  to  be  increased,  either  simply  for  the  sake  of  those  without  the 
pale  of  the  constitution  or  for  the  sake  of  the  general  public  weal. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  general  interest  felt  in  the  subject 
by  the  working  classes  themselves,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  settle  the  controversy  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides. 
That  the  artisans  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  especially  in  the 
West  Biding  and  in  Lancashire,  have  decided  political  interests,  and 
claimed  the  suffrage  with  sincerity  and  energy,  will,  we  suppose,  be 
generally  conceded.  But  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  country,  views 
have  been  expressed  so  widely  divergent,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty ;  and  if  we  were  to  declare 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  working  classes,  in  their  broadest  sense, 
showed,  throughout  the  country,  a  fierce  determination  to  secure 
electoral  rights,  wo  should  be  prepared  to  find  our  views  stoutly 
contested.  However,  the  great  towns  were  clearly  in  earnest,  and 
they  may  well  claim  to  have  been  successful  in  carrying  the  con- 
viction home  to  the  minds  both  of  sincere  Conservatives  and  of 
the  larger  class  of  careless  Gallios,  that  it  was  time  to  settle  the 
question  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  But  by  what  means  did 
they  succeed ;  and  succeed  within  so  short  a  time  ?  By  argument  ? 
They  have  not  even  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  Lord  Derby  himself 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral  laws  is  likely  to  lead  to  improved 
legislation.  By  threats  of  physical  force  ?  Their  numerical  demon- 
strations have  throughout  been  depreciated  by  public  opinion.  By 
the  inherent  justice  of  their  claims  ?  Their  claims  were  no  less  just 
last  year  than  they  are  now.  We  believe  the  simple  fiict  to  be  that 
they  succeeded  by  their  importunity.  The  reform  question  blocked 
the  path  of  legislation.  It  delayed  commercial  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments, and  it  absorbed  too  much  time.  It  diverted  parliamentary 
attention  from  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  from  railway  legislation,  from 
municipal  reform,  from  the  regulation  of  the  import  of  foreign  cattle, 
frt>m  a  hundred  measures  coming  home  to  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the  English  people.  Parliament  could  not  set  to  work  while  this 
incubus  was  upon  it.  It  must  be  removed  at  any  cost.  Add  to  this 
common-sense  view  of  the  outer  public,  the  special  difficulties  which 
the  reform  question  brought  to  politicians  of  every  hue,  and  the  desire 
on  all  sides  to  extricate  Parliament  from  the  dead-lock  to  which,  at 
least  in  respect  of  government  by  party,  it  had  been  bcought  by  this 
most  troublesome  of  all  political  questions,  and  we  discover  the 
forces  which  carried  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867. 
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There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  this  indifference  to  future 
political  consequences  and  this  universal  desire  for  political  quiet 
at  any  cost,  which  have  converted  the  ardent  opponents  or  cold 
detractors  of  Befbrm  into  friends  and  advocates.  It  is  important, 
we  think,  to  look  the  feust  full  in  the  fiEice.  It  has  been  patent 
enough.  Public  opinion,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  so  ofi;en 
used,  the  conversation  of  men  whom  one  meets  in  the  streets  every  day, 
the  general  current  of  thought  in  extra-political  circles  which  exercises 
so  large  an  amount  of  invisible  and  intangible  influence  on  the  course 
of  events,  public  opinion  in  this  sense  of  the  word  has  occupied 
itself  very  moderately  with  the  great  issues  which  were  being  played 
out  at  St.  Stephen's.  To  the  public  at  large  the  game  seemed  inter- 
minably long  and  dull.  The  waste  of  time  seemed  almost  criminal. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  half  a  million  of  compound  householders 
are  enfranchised  or  not  ?  How  can  sensible  men  quibble  about  such 
trifles  when  half  the  country  is  clamouring  for  railway  reform,  and 
are  wearied  of  that  dreary  business  of  tinkering  at  our  Constitu- 
tion? Mr.  Beales  and  the  League  created  a  little  uneasiness 
because  a  gathering  in  Hyde  Park  was  a  visible  and  disagreeable 
fact ;  bat  the  compound  householder  was  an  imaginary  creature,  and 
we  doubt  whether  a  single  person  slept  one  wink  less  for  a  single  night 
because  one  evening  in  May,  during  the  dinner-hour  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  blandly  admitted  as  many  of  these  imaginary 
personages  to  political  power  as  there  are  at  present  borough  electors 
in  England  and  Wales.  A  change  was  being  made  in  Parliament  by 
which  such  a  transfer  of  power  was  accomplished,  as,  we  believe, 
was  never  made  in  any  country,  except  under  pressure  of  a  revolu- 
&n.  But  the  transfer  itself  caused  infinitely  less  commotion  among 
the  general  public,  whose  ficite  and  fortunes  are  henceforth  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  new  class,  than  would  have  been  caused  by  any  cireum- 
stanees  tending  to  delay  the  settlement,  and  to  embarrass  the  progress 
oftheBilL 

The  whole  question  of  rating,  for  instance,  by  which  the  Conserv  ative 
party  set  such  store, — and  which  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  new  Constitution  before  Mr.  Disraeli  had  announced 
his  discovery  that  the  lowest  depths  of  society  were  conspicuously 
Conservative,  and  would  therefore  be  the  best  possible  bulwark  them- 
sdves, — ^was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  viewed  with  profound  indifference 
by  the  outer  public.  It  was  one  of  the  dull  minutisQ  of  the  Bill, 
which  "  no  fellow  could  understand."  As  to  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  it  appears  that,  of  all  parts  of  the  Bill,  it  devoted  most 
attention  to  those  connected  with  the  expenses  attending  elections. 
The  "  lodger "  was  admitted  to  political  power  with  infinitely  less 
discussion  than  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  conveyance  of 
voters  to  the  poU,  and  more  hours  were  spent  in  disqualifying  election 
agents  as  voters  than  in  determining  the  figure  to  which  the  occup3dng 
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franchise  in  counties  should  be  reduced.  The  discussion  of  the  larger 
principles  was  out  of  place  in  an  assembly  which  had  resolved  to  pass 
a  bill,  and  to  accept  every  proposal  on  which  the  Ministry  might 
choose  to  stake  its  existence.  The  Government  and  the  House 
appeared  both  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  three  things,  at 
all  events,  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  No  change  of 
Government  should  take  place ;  a  dissolution  was  to  be  out  of  the 
question ;  and  the  Bill  was  in  no  case  to  be  lost.  The  debates  were 
accordingly  reduced  to  a  game  of  **  brag."  Whoever  could  brag  best 
was  sure  to  win,  and  the  one  statesman  who  played  in  silence,  and 
suffered  no  one  to  look  into  his  cards,  was  easily  able  to  outmanoeuvre 
the  House,  which  was  obliged  to  consult  aloud,  and  could  not  conceal 
its  hand.  If  the  public  had  been  deeply  interested,  not  only  in  tho 
settlement  of  Reform,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  settlement ;  if  every 
stage  in  the  process  of  a  vast  transfer  of  power  had  been  watched 
with  intense  anxiety;  if  the  belief  had  been  entertained  that  the 
future  fortunes  of  England,  its  power,  its  character,  its  prosperity, 
were  at  stake ;  if  it  had  been  felt  that  many  of  those  great  questions 
on  which  the  social  fabric  rests,  which,  far  from  interesting  only  the 
philosopher  or  the  visionary,  are  of  the  greatest  practical  interest  to 
all  of  us, — questions  such  as  the  relations  of  labour  to  capital,  and  the 
extent  of  Government  interference  with  individual  liberty, — ^if  it  had 
been  believed  that  questions  such  as  these  might  be  re-opened  under 
the  new  regime ;  that  battles,  long  ago  fought  and  won,  might  have 
to  be  fought  over  again  under  new  conditions ; — ^we  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  cry  for  an  immediate  settlement  at  any  cost  and  of 
the  duty  of  compromise,  and  more  of  the  paramount  urgency  of 
weighing,  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  every  step  to  be  taken  in 
an' irrevocable  course.  But  the  belief  did  not  exist,  and  does  not 
exist.  ''  Thank  God  I  that  troublesome  question  is  settled,*'  was  the 
dominant  ejaculation,  when  a  weary  Parliament  and  a  bored  public 
exchanged  congratulations  on  the  Bill  being  brought  safely  into  port. 

Can  this  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  spring  from  any  source 
but  one  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a 
conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  classes  who  have  hitherto  governed 
England,  and  have  taken  care,  to  say  the  least,  not  to  govern  in  a 
manner  hostile  to  their  own  interests,  that  parliamentary  reform,  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
any  great  changes  of  policy  of  a  nature  to  affect  their  interests,  their 
comforts,  or  even  their  practical  supremacy  ? 

The  belief  must  be  general,  either  that  a  parliament  elected  by  the 
new  constituency  will  be  very  like  all  previous  parliaments,  or  that  even 
if  the  new  parliament  should  be  different,  the  position  of  the  country 
will  remain  in  essential  respects  unchanged.  The  apathy  shown  by  the 
public  at  large  to  the  creation  of  a  million  electors  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes,  an  enfranchisement  which  causes  existing  electors  to  be 
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eDtircly  oninninbered  at  the  poll,  is  the  greatest  compliment  which 
could  be  paid  by  the  upper  classes  to  their  poorer  fellow-country- 
men. It  exhibits  their  faith  in  the  deep-rooted  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  their  belief  that  all  Englishmen  are  very  much  alike. 
The  practical  side  of  English  politics  has  never  been  shown  in  more 
striking  colours.  Logically,  theoretically,  a  priori,  the  Reform  Bill 
is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  Practically  and  actually,  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  have  shown  that  they  believe  it  to  be  a 
slight  modification  of  our  representative  system  which  it  was  politic 
to  make,  in  order  to  satisfy  somewhat  importunate  demands,  but 
which  was  scarcely  worth  all  the  fuss  that  a  set  of  professional  poli- 
ticians chose  to  make  about  the  matter. 

Possibly  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  Reform  Bill  would  have  appeared 
larger  to  the  general  public,  if  great  questions,  vitally  affecting  the 
foundations  of  our  national  prosperity  or  disturbing  the  general  cur- 
rent of  national  prejudices,  had  been  occupying  Parliament  during  late 
years.  But  it  has  not  been  so,  For  many  years, — ^we  might  almost 
say  since  the  passing  of  the  com  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  free-trade  work, — ^no  great  issues  have  been  before  the 
House.  The  course  of  legislation  has  been  smooth.  Many  legislative 
improvements  have  been  made  or  attempted.  Many  bills  have  been 
passed  which  have  interested  the  public  and  been  conducive  to  the 
national  welfare.  But  we  have  witnessed  a  long  cessation  from  those 
great  internal  controversies  which  excite  the  country  and  bring  home  to 
the  public  the  conviction  that  on  Parliament  depends  its  weal  or  woe. 
Parliament  has  of  late  been  regarded  as  a  useful  and  convenient  machine 
for  remedying  irritating  grievances,  removing  nuisances,  and,  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  as  a  body  to  whom  the  public  might  fairly  look  for 
some  constructive  legislation,  and  here  and  there  for  control  and  super- 
vision in  matters  till  quite  lately  regarded  as  beyond  the  scope  of 
Government  interference.  The  tendency  towards  a  demand  for  more 
central  and  drastic  action  by  Parliament  has  been  very  marked  of  late. 
But  what  it  concerns  us  here  to  bear  in  mind  is  this,  that  for  years 
past  far  more  sins  of  omission  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  Parliament 
than  sins  of  commission.  It  has  been  more  frequently  accused  of  insuffi- 
cient and  sometimes  irregular  work  than  of  attempting  too  much.  The 
English  public  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  tyranny  of  a  legislative 
assembly ;  and  though  some  classes  have,  in  the  public  interest,  been 
occasionally  interfered  with  more  than  they  liked,  such  grievances  have 
seldom  been  serious  or  general.  '* Compulsory"  legislation  has  thus 
£ftr  been  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  there  are  few  enact- 
ments in  our  Statute  Book  which,  like  the  Factory  Acts,  distinctly  sot 
limits  to  the  free  action  of  individuals.  The  reluctance  of  Parliament 
to  pass  compulsory  measures,  though  at  this  moment  decidedly  on  the 
wane,  has  hitherto  been  extreme,  and  explains,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, in  a  great  degree  the  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
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is  regarded  by  the  immense  body  of  the  non-political  public.  They 
do  not  realise  what  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  parliamentary  action.  If  tho 
question  were  put  to  them,  they  would  admit  the  enormous  powers 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  laws ;  but 
they  do  not  put  the  question  to  themselves,  and  above  all  do  not 
realise  the  fact  that  their  prosperity,  their  comfort,  their  liberty  of 
action,  their  means  of  livelihood,  ay,  even  their  family  relations, 
are  in  the  hands  of  that  body  which,  by  our  constitution,  wields 
supreme  power  in  every  department  of  life.  '*  The  omnipotence  of 
Parliament "  is  to  most  of  us  simply  a  phrase.  By  long  habit  we 
have  acquired  the  conviction  that  that  omnipotence  will  only  be 
exercised  within  very  contracted  limits. 

It  has  been  said,  even  by  men  who,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  have  probed 
such  questions  to  the  bottom,  and  have  not  failed  to  consider  the  full 
effects  of  any  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  that  the 
main  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  raise  a  revenue  and 
spend  it,  to  levy  taxes  and  to  fix  the  Budget.  There  was  a  time> 
when  the  discussion  of  principles  was  not  considered  to  be  entirely 
out  of  place  in  reform  debates,  in  which  a  vicious  argument  was 
founded  on  this  supposed  chief  function  of  Parliament.  If  the  main 
business  of  Parliament,  it  was  contended,  is  to  fix  the  amount  of 
national  expenditure,  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  nationid 
burdens,  surely  the  first  thing  to  which  we  have  to  look  is  to 
make  sure  that  political  power  shall  stand  in  some  relation  to 
tax-paying.  The  old  theory  that  representation  must  accompany 
taxation  was  expanded  to  mean  that  the  scale  of  representation  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  scale  of  taxation,  and  that  those  who  paid 
little  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  outnumber  in  the  polling  book  those 
who  paid  much.  If  taxation  were  indeed  the  chief  function  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  would  have  been  some  weight  in  the 
argument,  though  even  then  it  would  require  to  be  modified  in  a 
hundred  ways.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  even  the  vast 
importance  of  financial  questions  outweighs  other  functions  and 
powers  of  the  legislature.  The  House  of  Commons  has  hitherto 
chiefly  made  its  power  tangibly  felt  by  its  financial  work.  In  this 
respect  its  proceedings  have  certainly  been  watched  with  universal 
interest,  though  it  has  not  been  held  so  strictly  responsible  for  lavish 
expenditure  as  might  be  natural  in  this  practical  coimtry.  And  more* 
over  the  extraordinary  buoyancy  of  the  revenue,  and  the  increasing 
capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  it,  have,  even  in  this  respect,  somewhat  blunted  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  public  as  to  the  doings  of  Parliament.  Any 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  do  excite  attention  and  interest* 
but  for  some  years  tiie  questioB  has  been  what  taxes  iboakl  be  taken 
off,  rather  than  what  should  be  imposed. 

Thusy  even  in  those  financial  questions  whiA  more  than  any  ott»Mn 
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bring  home  to  as  the  powers  of  Parliament,  circumstances  have  con- 
i^ed  to  diminish  the  general  sense  of  the  vital  importance  to  bo 
attached  to  every  trait  in  the  character  of  the  tax-imposing  assembly. 
But  we  are  concerned  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  view  is  incorrect 
which  assumes  financial  matters  to  be  the  most  engrossing  or  im- 
portant of  all  parliamentary  questions.  Indeed,  this  f^pears  to  ns  to 
be  one  of  the  fallacies  which,  like  the  apathy  at  present  so  generally 
shown  in  many  cixcles  on  political  subjects,  has  sprung  from  the 
modest  proportion  of  the  work  to  which  Parliament  has  of  late  years, 
with  much  approval  on  the  part  of  political  economists,  and  some 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  public,  thought  fit  to  limit  its  endeavours. 
The  doctrine  of  ''  laissez-fiEdre  *'  had  become  incorpOTated  with  our 
principles  and  adopted  in  our  practice,  and  a  Parliament  which  could 
be  relied  on  to  carry  this  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  excited  Utile  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  those  who,  contented  with  the  lot  of  the  classes 
to  which  they  belonged,  were  perfectly  ready  and  anxious  to  leave  what 
they  call  *'  well "  alone,  and  were  more  ready  to  forgive  the  comparative 
sluggishness  of  the  intermittent  efiorts  made  by  legislators  in  carrying 
out  minor  improvements,  than  to  countenance  any  demands  inviting 
Fuhament  to  undertake  a  larger  or  more  organic  woric.  In  short, 
financial  prosperity  relieving  the  country  for  a  course  of  years  from 
the  inqK>sition  of  new  burdens ;  the  absence  of  exciting  poUtical 
questions;  the  strict  adh^enoe  of  Parliament,  whenever  it  was 
feasible,  to  the  doctrine  of  '<  laissez-faire,"  securing  as  far  as  possible 
thai  immunity  from  State  interference  which  is  so  agreable  to  those 
who  are  in  a  condition  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are ;  the 
modest  character  of  recent  legislation,  and  the  little  ambition  shown 
by  all  parties  to  increase  its  dimensions, — all  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  that  listless- 
nesB  as  to  poHtics  proper,  and  that  indifferentism  as  regards  organic 
changes  in  our  Constitution,  which  have  ^labled  Lord  Derby  to  tako 
his  leap  in  the  dark  amidst  the  impatient  cries  of  the  bystanders 
thai  he  should  leap  at  once,  and  be  sure  to  jump  to  the  bottom,  lest 
the  business-like  and  quiet  course  of  legisli^on  should  be  disturbed 
too  long  or  too  often  by  the  performance  of  such  acrobatic  pranks. 

We  have  assumed  the  Reform  Bill  to  have  been  carried,  apart 
from  mere  political  influences,  by  the  just  importunity  of  a  certain 
portiosi  of  the  community  acting  upon  the  desire  for  a  settlement  and 
by  the  listlessnera  of  the  remainder ;  a  desire  for  a  settiement  rendered 
possible  by  the  half-unconscious  feeling  that  Englishmen,  take  them 
where  you  will,  are  very  much  alike,  and  listlessness  produced  by  the 
immonity  so  long  enjoyed  from  any  chafing  caused  by  parliamentary 
intaference. 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  latter  point  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future.  Who  will  prove  to 
have  been  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  Bill  which  all 
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desired  to  pass  ?  Sincere  reformers,  who  believe  that  a  reformed 
Parliament  will  be  stronger  than  former  Parliaments,  more  usefal, 
more  courageous,  more  able  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  the  great 
problems  of  the  day,  and  more  inclined  to  grapple  with  them,  when 
apprehended  ;  or  the  ''  careless  Gallio  '*  school,  whicli  cares  for  none  of 
these  things,  and  neither  desires  nor  expects  change,  which  treats 
Beform  as  *'  much  ado  about  nothing,"  and  anticipates  neither  dangers 
nor  advantages  from  what  has  been  done  ;  or  the  new  school  of  Con 
servative  democracy,  which  believes  in  a  Conservative  residuum,  and 
looks  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  from  the  union  of  the 
top  with  the  bottom  against  the  middle  ? 

This  latter  doctrine  has  hitherto  been  developed  only  in  shadowy 
outlines.'  It  is  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature,  and  was,  as  we  have  be- 
fore pointed  out,  not  produced  till  very  lately,  nor  did  it  seem  adapted 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  will  not  be  so  un- 
charitable as  to  believe  that  the  theory  is  at  bottom  a  very  coarse  one, 
and  that  it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  wealth  and  rank  will 
be  able  to  cajole  and  coerce  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  that  house- 
holders between  ten  and  six  pounds  may  be  presumed  to  be  awkwardly 
intelligent  and  independent,  while  those  below  the  six  pound  line  will 
be  found  still  to  entertain  traditional  reverence  for  **  their  betters,"  and 
for  the  various  influences  which  **  their  betters  "  know  how  to  exercise 
for  their  inferiors'  good.  The  theory  must  involve  something  more. 
It  must  mean  that  the  instincts  or  the  ideas  of  the  mass  of  new 
electors  are  presumably  Conservative,  and  that  their  influence  will  be 
thrown  into  the  Conservative  scale  in  the  future  struggles  between 
parties. 

At  this  moment,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  what  will  be  the 
Conservative  programme  of  the  future,  for  which  the  support  of  the 
new  electors  is  to  be  invited  and  obtained.  Amongst  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  events  of  the  late  session  place  before  us,  none 
are  more  difficult  than  how  to  re-arrange  in  our  minds  the  relation  ot 
poHtical  parties,  and  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  divide  them. 
Some  indications  have,  indeed,  been  given.  Lord  Bussell,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Working  Men's  Association,  declining  their  invitation  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  banquet,  at  least  put  forward  a  positive*  programme, 
naming  one  or  two  essential  and  desirable  measures.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House, — ^to  which  we 
have  already  referred, — put  forward  a  kind  of  negative  programme, 
to  which  the  public  turned  in  vain  for  any  further  light  on  the  subject 
of  the  Conservatism  of  the  future.  Everything  was  stated  in  nega- 
tives. '*  What  is  the  Tory  party,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  unless  it  represents 
national  feeling  ?  If  it  do  not  represent  national  feeling,  Toryiflm 
is  nothing.  It  does  not  depend  upon  hereditary  coteries  of  exdoaive 
nobles ;  it  does  not  attempt  power  by  attracting  to  itself  the  sporioQi 
Coroe  which  may  accidentally  arise  from  advocating  oosmopdiiui  piii* 
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ciples  or  talking  cosmopolitan  jargon.  The  Tory  party  is  nothing  unless 
it  represent  and  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country.  For  what  are 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ?  They  are  entirely,  and  ought  to  be 
entirely,  as  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  likely  to  be  in  practice,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  necessities,  and  the  only  security  for  popular 
privileges."  We  search  in  vain  amidst  these  striking  sentences  for 
anything  like  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  Democratic  Conservatism. 
That  the  "  institutions  of  our  country  ought  to  be  upheld  so  long  as 
they  are  the  embodiment  of  the  national  necessities,''  will  be  admitted 
by  Kadicals  as  well  as  Conservatives.  The  phrase  is  excellently 
defined.  But  the  controversy  will  scarcely  be  removed  one  stage.  It 
will  be  asked  whether  they  do  embody  the  national  necessities,  or 
not ;  and  as  to  the  character  of  these  national  necessities,  no  word  of 
explanation  is  vouchsafed.  Again,  <^  Toryism  is  nothing  unless  it 
represents  the  national  feeling."  In  that  every  one  will  be  agreed. 
We  assent  most  cordially  to  the  proposition  ;  but  it  leads  as  easily 
to  the  inference  that  in  fact  Toryism  is  nothing  because  it  does  not 
represent  national  feeling,  as  to  the  contrary,  that  Toryism  is  every- 
thing because  it  does  so  represent  it.  The  only  gleam  of  light  which 
we  can  obtain  from  the  remarkable  series  of  negative  propositions 
which  we  have  ventured  to  quote,  is,  that  Toryism  spurns  the  advo- 
cacy of  cosmopolitan  principles,  and  the  use  of  cosmopolitan  jargon. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define,  even  to  oneself,  what  the  epigrammatic  orator 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  made  use  of  these  words.  What  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party,  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  to  bo 
satirised  by  the  phrase,  or  on  what  Conservative  instincts  was  this 
disclaimer  to  act  ?  What  spurious  force  has  been  gained  of  late  by  the 
Liberals  from  talking  cosmopolitan  jargon, — jargon,  we  must  presume, 
repugnant  to  the  national  feeling,  yet  so  generally  used  that  the  repu- 
diation of  tiie  fatal  tendency  has  become  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Conservative  creed. 

If  we  glance  through  the  history  of  the  last  few  years,  wo 
shall  certainly  discover  a  strong  difference  between  the  language 
used  and  the  principles  avowed  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
respectively,  as  regards  our  foreign  and  colonial  policy.  We  are 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  in  this  case  lighted  upon  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  public  opinion.  The 
Conservatives  of  England  ardently  desired  Austrian  victories  in  the 
Italian  war ;  while  the  Liberals  were  so  far  seduced  by  <<  cosmopolitan 
jargon  "  as  to  throw  their  whole  sympathies  most  heartily  on  to  the 
«de  of  Italian  unity.  Was  "the  residuum"  Conservative  in  this 
respect  ?  We  refer  for  an  answer  to  the  reception  given  to  Garibaldi. 
In  the  American  war  Conservatism  and  "  good  society  "  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Southern  States.  The  bulk  of  the  general  Liberal  party, 
and  every  single  Radical,  were  on  the  side  of  the  North.  Enamoured, 
we  suppose,  of  cosmopolitan  principles,  the  Liberals  secured  to  them- 
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selves  *'  the  spurious  force  "  which  accidentally  arose  by  the  advocacy 
of  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  In  the  war  of  last  year  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  ^Conservative  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Austria,  our 
gallant  ally  of  old  times,  the  chivalric  representative  of  legitimist 
principles,  the  most  determined  foe  of  cosmopolitan  heresies  in  these 
revolutionary  days.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  in  the  policy 
of  Prussia  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  Liberal  party.  Military 
insolence,  political  immorality  in  the  highest  circles,  success  attempted 
and  partially  achieved  by  the  triumph  of  the  despotic  power  pf  an  in- 
dividual minister  over  the  constitutional  action  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  had  this  effect.  But  the  unity  of  Germany,  doubtless 
like  the  imity  of  Italy  a  cosmopolitan  .chimera,  had  attractions  for 
the  Liberal  party  which  even  the  feust  of  its  fate  being  bound  up  in 
the  triumph  of  Bismarck  could  not  put  out  of  sight.  The  Liberal 
party  saw  in  the  struggle  the  possibility  of  a  strong  and  free  Germany 
being  finally  constituted,  and  a  new  civilising  power  being  added  to 
the  forces  which  already  exist.  The  educated  character  of  the 
Prussian  army,  the  perfection  of  its  scientific  appliances,  the  national 
spirit  which  animated  the  civilian  troops  who  formed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  its  strength,  removed  much  of  the  natural  antipathy  which 
the  military  element  of  Prussian  policy  had  not  failed  to  excite ;  and 
when  in  a  few  months,  or  rather  weeks,  it  became  apparent  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Prussian  victories  the  great  bulk  of  German 
liberal  opinion  would  be  able  to  carry  out  its  emancipation  from  the 
feudal  influences  of  the  smaller  courts,  liberal  opinion  in  England 
ceased  to  be  divided,  and  declared  without  hesitation  on  what  wo 
fear  Mr.  Disraeli  would  call  the  cosmopolitan  side. 

In  dealing  vrith  subject  races,  a  similar  distinction  will  be  found  to 
separate  the  two  political  camps.  The  Conservatives  would  say  that 
their  opponents  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  blacks  against  the 
whites,  of  the  natives  against  the  settlers,  of  subjects  against  their 
governors, — ^morbidly  afraid  of  the  chastising  hand  of  authority, 
humanitarian,  and,  we  presume,  cosmopolitan  to  the  perilous  extent 
of  discouraging  our  soldiers  and  officers  in  their  energetic  support  of 
the  cause  of  imperial  authority.  The  Liberals  would  retort,  that  they 
do  not  protest  against  the  exercise  even  of  severe  authority,  provided 
they  can  be  sure  that  distinctions  of  colour  in  those  who  suffer  punishment 
do  not  entail  distinctions  in  the  severity  or  cruelty  of  the  punishments 
inflicted.  And  possibly  they  would  admit  still  further  that  they  must 
plead  guilty  to  some  jealousy  of  certain  military  traditions  and  certain 
sides  of  military  public  opinion,  which  still  prevail  in  our  army  when 
placed  among  semi-barbarous  populations, — a  jealousy  certainly  not 
shared,  but,  on  the  contrary,  denounced  by  Conservative  opinion. 
We  could  point  to  many  individual  cases  where  the  distinct  separation 
of  Tory  and  Radical  views  vdth  regard  to  questions  affecting  our  deal« 
ings  with  subject  races  and  our  relations  to  foreign  questions,  hav» 
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come  out  in  strong  relief.  Mr.  Disraeli's  sarcastic  expressions  had 
evidently  a  tme  as  well  as  an  exaggerated  signification.  He  chose  a 
term  which  denotes  something  unpractical,  something  contrary  to  our 
preconceived  ideas,  something  new  in  English  politics ;  but,  side  by 
side  with  the  offensive  exaggeration,  we  must  be  prepared  to  recog-- 
nise  that  he  shadowed  forth  a  difference  of  view  and  of  sentiment  • 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  future  party 
conflicts.  He  supplied  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  which,  in  the 
present  chaos  of  politics,  every  one  is  compelled  to  ask  himself, 
\Vhat  win  be  the  distinctive  creed  of  the  political  parties  which  will  be 
formed  on  the  ruins  of  those  which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  have 
broken  up  ? 

The  Liberals  will,  as  before,  justify 'the  taunts  of  being,  in  colonial 
qnestions,  sensitive  as  regards  the  treatment  of  subject-races,  and,  in 
aH  foreign  questions,  of  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the  struggles  of 
other  countries  in  the  direction  of  unity  and  liberty,  while  the  Con- 
servatives will  continue,  as  regards  our  foreign  policy,  to  be  dynastic 
and  legitimist.  It  is  not  our  place  either  to  applaud  the  one  set  of 
views  or  to  stigmatise  the  other.  We  merely  strive  to  draw  public 
attention  to  probable  distinctions  which  negative  the  supposition, 
so  often  put  forward  of  late,  that  now  that  the  Reform  question  is 
settled,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respects  political  parties  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  each  other.  And  if  our  estimate,  shared  if  we 
be  right  in  our  interpretation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  phrase  by  that  most 
eminent  Conservative,  be  correct  in  this  respect,  every  one  can  judge 
for  himself,  according  to  his  recollection  of  recent  events  and  his 
experience  of  the  feelings  of  our  working  classes,  into  which  scale 
their  newly-acquired  influence  is  likely  to  bo  thrown.  Whether  that 
residuum,  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  now  frankly  avows  that  he  looks  for 
the  re- establishment  of  Tory  ascendancy, — so  avows  at  the  close  of  a 
struggle  from  which  party  considerations  were  to  be  rigorously 
excluded, — ^is  likely  to  sympathise  with  foreign  dynasties  struggling 
for  existence,  or  with  popular  movements  towards  unity  and  liberty  ; 
whether  a  Francis- Joseph  or  a  Garibaldi,  a  Governor  Eyre  or  a  William 
Garrison,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  hero  of  the  new  arbiters  of  Eng- 
land's destinies,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

On  one  point  it  is  desirable  to  remove  all  misunderstanding.  We 
do  not  think  it  at  all  a  matter  of  course, — on  the  contrary,  we  think 
it  highly  improbable, — that  the  future  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
will  be  composed  of  the  same  men  who  till  now  have  composed  tho 
parties  bearing  these  names.  Li  proportion  as  the  old  hereditary  ' 
subjects  of  discussion  disappear,  the  hereditary  character  of  party,  if 
we  may  use  the  phrase,  must  also  disappear.  While  the  question  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  had  still  to  be  fought  out,  other  differences 
remained  in  the  background.  They  cropped  up  continually,  but  they 
were  not  necessarily  adopted  into  the  creeds  which  formed  the  shib- 
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boleth  of  parties.  But  now  that  we  are  far  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of 
this  class  of  questions,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that 
their  solution  by  no  means  brings  opinions  into  one  groove ;  that,  with 
new  circumstances,  new  feelings  and  new  national  necessities  arise ; 
and  that  the  different  interpretation  of  these  national  necessities  and 
national  sentiments  form  the  basis  for  political  parties  as  distinct  as 
those  whose  alternations  of  fortune  have  hitherto  constituted  our 
political  history.  But,  as  to  individuals,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Liberal  party,  or  indeed  the  Conservative  party,  of  the  future 
will  be  composed,  even  in  the  bulk,  of  the  same  **  personnel*'  as  before. 

Many  sincere  champions  of  Keform,  for  instance,  may  be  con- 
scientiously compelled  to  support  the  views  of  the  future  Conser\'a- 
tive  party  as  to  foreign  or  colonial  policy  rather  than  those  of  their  old 
friends  and  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  been 
indifferent  to  or  opposed  to  Eeform,  may  find  themselves  identified 
with  those  Liberals  henceforth,  against  whom  they  have  hitherto 
contended  with  all  their  might. 

We  wish  to  avoid  all  considerations  of  the  persons  who  are  to  com- 
pose the  new  parties  which  are  likely  to  replace  the  old.  We  conceive 
that,  when  the  new  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  a  line  was  drawn  under  the 
history  of  parties  as  constituted  heretofore.  Some  of  the  old  questions 
indeed  remain.  The  work  of  Eeform  is  not  completed  yet.  The  dis- 
tribution of  seats,  the  representation  of  minorities,  the  mode  of  voting, 
must  all  be  considered  as  matters  still  remaining  open,  abnost  by 
common  consent.  That  which  was  passed  because  it  was  represented 
to  be  a  settlement,  is  already  admitted  to  be  no  settlement  at  all. 
Lnpatience  overreached  itself.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  shadowed 
forth  the  possibility  of  further  schemes  for  redistribution  being  favour- 
ably considered  at  the  earhest  date.  The  representation  of  minorities 
is  avowed  to  be  only  experimental,  and  indeed  the  extraordinary  in- 
justice of  its  present  incidence  condemns  it  at  once  as  a  most  temporary 
arrangement.  At  present  all  that  it  has  effected  is  to  chp  the  power 
of  the  majorities  in  large  towns,  whose  claim  to  increased  instead 
of  diminished  representation  had  been  previously  asserted  by  the 
votes  of  the  House.  The  operation  performed  on  the  three-cornered 
counties  did  not,  in  Conservative  eyes,  materially  modify  the  advantage 
which  they  expected  from  the  new  system  in  the  towns,  because,  in 
matters  to  which  they  attach  supreme  importance,  they  are  less  likely 
to  encounter  bitter  hosiility  from  liberal  county  members,  themselves 
representing  the  landed  interest,  than  from  the  representatives  of 
the  majorities  of  great  cities,  whose  class  of  liberalism  is  so  espo- 
cially  obnoxious  to  country  gentlemen.  The  omission  of  almost  all 
allusions  to  the  counties  in  those  debates  which  resulted  in  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  new  system,  showed  the  animus  of  the  change.  But  it 
was  to  be  experimental ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  farther  change,  of  further  work  in  store  for  Parliament. 
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Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  have  opposed  that  parti- 
cular application  of  the  minority  system  as  a  substantive  measure, 
— unless  there  were  a  prospect  of  an  extension  of  the  principle, — 
avowedly  voted  in  favour  of  the  scheme  as  introducing  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  regardless  of  the  present  sacrilice,  in  the  hope  of  carry- 
ing by-and-by  a  system  of  personal  as  against  local  represen- 
tation. A  vast  variety  of  political  questions  has  been  opened  up  by 
the  representation  of  minorities.  It  is  an  invitation  to  the  invention 
of  new  constitutions.  Theoretical  patentees  of  more  perfect  forms  of 
representation  than  the  rude  but  practical  system  under  which  we 
have  lived  hitherto,  now  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them,  and 
settlement  is  farther  removed  than  ever.  In  the  matter  of  enfran- 
chisement, a  leap  has  been  taken  bolder  than  five-sixths  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  desired,  in  order  to  reach  the  bottom  at  once ; 
but  as  regards  the  adjustment  of  political  power  by  the  distribution 
of  votes,  our  legislation  has  started  on  a  new  incline,  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee  the  depths. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  questions  connected  vnth  Reform  which 
still  await  settlement  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  subjects  which 
have  divided  parties  hitherto.  But  even  on  these  we  fail  to  find  the 
old  distinctions  maintained,  or  the  same  grouping  of  individual  poli- 
ticians. Lord  Russell  is  found  on  the  side  of  the  representation  of 
minorities,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  against  it ;  Mr.  Mill  votes  against  Mi*. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pronounced  opinions  contrary  to  the  views 
of  Uie  whole  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  bulk  of 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  treatment  of  the  important,  but  yet  subordinate  subject  of  the 
mode  of  voting,  which  also  remains  unsettled,  is  more  likely  to 
resemble  past  debates.  Conservatives,  as  well  as  Radicals,  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  unqualified  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system. 
The  Conservatives  ask  for  the  protection  of  voting  papers,  in  favour 
of  timid  or  fastidious  voters  who  dislike  and  fear  a  crowd ;  and  the 
Radicals  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot  in  favour  of  dependent 
voters  who  are  exposed  to  intimidation  and  bribery.  Mr.  Disraeli 
knows  best  whether  the  poorest  electors  on  whom  Conservatives  are 
to  found  their  hopes  are  more  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  voting 
papers  or  on  the  side  of  the  ballot. 

No  lines  of  demarcation  between  parties  have  hitherto  been  more 
clearly  defined  than  those  drawn  by  questions  connected  with  the 
development  of  religious  liberty.  In  many  respects  it  may  be  said 
that  the  battle  of  absolute  religious  toleration  has  been  won.  There 
remain  here  and  there  upon  our  statute-book  traces  of  the  old  system, 
but  they  are  being  rapidly  swept  away ;  and  no  work  appears  to  have 
been  more  relished  by  the  present  Parliament  than  that  of  removing 
every  invidious  distinction  or  exclusion,  on  account  of  religious 
differences,  which  might  still  be  found  to  exist.    We  do  not  anticipate 
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thai  tliis  work  will  be  less  vigorously  conducted  by  a  refonnod  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  set  of  questions  more  likely  than 
another  to  keep  the  old  Liberal  party  together,  much  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  existed  hitherto,  it  would  be  that  which  deals  with 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  clerical  ascendancy  on  the  other. 
Lord  Bussell,  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  alluded  before,  justly 
spoke  of  the  important  part  which  the  question  of  unsectarian  educa- 
tion is  likely  to  play  in  future  party  conflicts.  It  is  one  branch 
of  the  poHtical  rehgious  controversy  which  still  leaves  much  work 
to  be  done.  That  within  a  few  years  the  religious  difficulty  which 
kas  so  long  prevented  the  active  and  popular  development  of  educa- 
tion, from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down  to  the  smallest  parish  school, 
will  be  practically  solved,  is,  we  think,  open  to  little  doubt.  The 
country  is  not  yet  in  favour  of  secular,  as  against  religious  education, 
■and  '-d  vast  majority  would  still  prefer  that  timely  concession  and 
mutual  forbearance  might  render  arrangements  possible,  under  which 
religious  instruction  would  continue  to  form  an  important  element 
of  every  school.  But  the  country  must  not  be  driven  to  choose 
between  the  two, — ^between  improved  popular  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  denominational  teaching  on  the  other. 
It  is  certain  which  of  the  two  would  in  such  a  case  have  to  go  to  the 
wall. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  '<  leap  in  the  dark," 
we  have  thus  ixr  mainly  considered  the  action  of  the  new  electors, 
with  reference  to  that  class  of  subjects  which  have  hitherto  divided 
parties,  and  been  treated  as  '^  vital  questions.''  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  still  more  important  to  inquire  what  new  lines  of 
demarcation  are  likely  to  adse,  and  what  changes  of  relative  position 
may  take  place  in  some  of  those  portions  of  the  creeds  of  parties, 
which  have  hitherto  been  treated  as  secondary,  and  of  minor  interest. 
We  reserve  for  a  future  article  the  task  of  considering  what  new  ques- 
tions are  likely  to  be  forced  upon  the  legislature  by  the  new  electors, 
or  what  old  questions, — on  which  the  greatest  latitude  of  ox)inion  has 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  all  4>olitical  parties, — are  likely,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  to  become  rigorous  tests  of  loyalty  to  those  new 
parties  which  may  probably  now  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

A  VEBY   SMALL   TOWX. 

Li  the  wHold  west  of  France  there  is  no  prettier  town  than  D • 

Lying  rather  out  of  the  way,  it  has  as  yet  had  but  few  pretexts  for 
''  iDDiproying  *'  itself,  and  in  many  respects  presents  the  same  appearance 

as  it  did  some  half  a  century  ago.     D is  nothing  in  partioidar ;  not 

a  fishing  town,  for  the  sea  is  too  £eu:  ofif ;  nor  a  manufacturing  town, 
for  *'  business  "  of  that  kind  is  absorbed  by  Cholet,  which  is  some  ten 

leagues  distant,  and  represents  the  manufacturing  interest.    D is, 

if  anything,  an  occasional  place  of  passage  or  rest  for  drovers,  who 
still  find  it  quickest  and  cheapest  to  drive  their  Choletais  oxen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ldvres  to  the  more  central  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  pending  the  establishment  of  small  local  railway  branches.   No 

railroad  leads  to  D .   If  it  did,  old  Martin  Prevost  would  not  have 

been  the  great  ruler  of  that  small  town  that  he  truly  was. 

Martin  Prevost  was  of  Swiss  extraction.  His  grandfather  had 
been  valet  de  chambre,  steward,  factotum,  alter  ego,  to  a  famous  Yen- 
dean  chief,  a  proud  rich  noble  of  the  ancien  regime,  but  one  of 
the  few  who  preferred  the  hard  active  life  of  a  partisan  to  anything 
Court  favour  could  offer  him,  and  who  wd\genuinely  glad  to  exchange 
Versailles  for  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  La  Chouannerie.  The 
trading  principle  being  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Helvetian,  the 
confidant  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  soon  became  rich.  It  was  said  that 
he  managed  to  sell  a  good  many  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  to  both 
sides  at  once,  and  that  both  were  his  grateful  customers.  He  was  never 
known  to  betray  either,  but  merely  got  out  of  each  all  he  could.  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  died  in  exile,  earning  starvation  wages  by  the  French 
lessons  he  gave  in  an  English  seaport  town,  and  his  valet  de  chambre 

died  possessed  of  a  house  in  D ,  in  which  he  had,  at  the  time  of 

the  Consulate,  opened  what  Americans  would  call  a  **  store.''  His 
principle  was  one  of  beautiful  simplicity.  He  bought  everything  and 
sold  everything ;  striving  only  with  delightful  sing^e-mindedness  never 
to  realise  any  profit  under  twenty  per  cent,  upon  either  operation. 
He  married  a  wife  who  was  crooked  and  blind  of  one  eye,  but  these 
slight  defects  were  fully  compensated  for  to  him  by  the  dower  sh^ 
brought  him,  and  which  he  laid  out  so  as  to  double  it, — of  which  fact 
she  never  had  the  smallest  token  or  proof. 

His  son  was  unworthy  of  his  sire,  and  did  nothing  to  improve  his 
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position  in  life.  The  father  judged  his  offspring  severely,  but  took 
care  to  get  him  advantageously  married,  and  when  he  died,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 

Prevost  II.  went  through  life  and  out  of  it,  unnoticed ;  but  did  not 
dissipate  his  estate,  so  that,  at  his  death,  in  1885,  he  left  what  his 
father  had  left  him,  and  what  his  wife*8  dot  had  added  to  that,  un- 
touched and  entire  to  his  two  sons. 

In  Martin  Prevost,  the  younger  of  these  two  sons,  the  spirit  of  the 
grandfather  burned  strongly,  and  was  intensified  by  that  atmosphere  of 
barter  which,  in  France  above  all  countries,  is  the  very  **  over-soul "  of 
mankind  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Martin  Prevost  carried  the  des- 
tinies of  his  house  to  a  remarkable  height,  and  ai  the  time  of  which 

we  are  writing  he  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  D and  its  population 

of  8,800  souls. 

Martin  Prevost  Was  the  money 4ender  of  the  whole  district,  and  as 
those  who  borrowed  rarely  repaid  in  cash,  and  as  he  never  lent  save 
on  unexceptionable  security,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  how  from 
decade  to  decade  Martin's  power  and  wealth  increased.  Soon  after 
Lis  father's  death  he  bought  a  Charge  de  Notaire,  which  he  kept  for 
six  or  seve«  years,  and  then  sold  to  considerable  advantage ;  for  ho 
had  gained  for  this  office  such  repute  that  people  of  high  standing 
came  to  consult  him  from  distant  towns  even,  and  his  opinion  and 
advice  were  worth  gold  I  When  Monsieur  Martin  Provost  sold  his  Etude 
he  called  this  proceeding  retiring  from  business.  ''  Je  me  retire  des 
affaires,"  said  he ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  sharp-eyed  individuals, 

and  D numbered  marvellously  few  such,  who  opined  that  on  tho 

contrary  this  was  the  very  period  when  Prevost's  business  seriously 
began.  By  the  time  he  had  been  six  or  seven  years  a  notary,  no  family 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  had  a  secret  of  which  he  was  unpos- 
sessed ;  and  when  he  delivered  over  the  various  and  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  his  office  to  his  unsuspecting  successor,  he  carried  away  in 
his  prodigious  memory  the  details  of  the  financial  complications  of  the 
entire  neighbourhood.  But  old  Prevost  was  a  wise  man,  and  though 
his  power  was  felt  and  acknowledged,  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  ever  could  possibly  presume  upon  it.  He  lived  well, 
but  modestly  and  economically,  having  but  one  servant,  a  woman  for 
whom  he  had  the  deepest  respect,  and  as  outdoor  ser^'ant  a  man, 
who' was  gardener,  labourer,  groom,  and  commissionaire  to  Madamo 
Jean. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  and  about  D that  no  one  knew  anything 

that  was  not  good,  and  that  no  one  felt  anything  that  was,  touching 
Martin  Prevost,  yet  every  one  applied  to  him,  and  every  one,  at  some 
moment  or  other  of  their  lives,  trusted  him.  He  had  never  married, 
bnl  he  had  adopted  his  nephew,  and  given  the  young  fellow  an  excel* 
lexlt  education.  Old  Martin's  brother  had  tamed  out  ill, — that  is,  un- 
lucky,— and  had  died  yoong  in  America,  whither  he  had  emigrtfted* 
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terribly  in  debt.     What  became  of  his  wife,  or  who  or  what  she  was, 

no  one  in  D ever  heard.     Some  people  said  she  had  run  away 

from  him  ;  but  Martin  had  the  boy  sent  to  him,  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old,  had  brought  him  up  since  then,  and,  I  repeat  it,  had 
brought  him  up  well.  What  created  no  little  astonishment  was,  that 
he  had  not  brought  him  up  over  strictly,  but  in  the  way  of  liberty  and 
money  gave  him  to  the  full  as  much  as  other  young  men  of  his  station 
could  boast  of  possessing. 

Wednesday  was  market  day  in  D ,  and  on  a  certain  Wednes- 
day, not  quite  two  years  ago,  a  little  group  of  two  or  three  women 
was  gathered  round  the  open  door  of  Martin  Prevost's  house  talking 
with  Madame  Jean.  There  was  the  same  character  of  sharpness  in 
each  of  those  female  faces,  but  Madame  Jean  had  an  air  of  authority 
which  the  others  lacked,  and  the  basket  she  carried  on  her  strong 
stout  arm  was  half  as  big  and  half  as  full  again  as  any  of  the  other 
women*8  baskets.  It  was  not  much  past  eight  o'clock,  and  though 
the  October  sun  was  warm,  the  air  was  still  cool,  and  a  fresh  but  not 
unpleasant  wind  shook  the  boughs  of  the  lime-trees  overhanging  tho 
terrace  of  old  Prevost's  garden. 

"  Certainly  poultry  is  out  of  all  price,**  cried  bitterly  a  skinny, 
black-browed  woman,  looking  enviously  at  Madame  Jean,  and  at  a 
pair  of  huge  Cochin-Chinese  legs  that  protruded  from  her  basket. 
"  We  up  at  the  Mairie  haven't  gone  out  of  beef  and  vegetables  for  I 
don't  know  how  long ; — and  beef,  up  now  at  thirteen  sous,  one  franc 
six  a  kilo,  as  they  will  call  it ; — well  f  I  reckon  by  pounds  and  sous, 
I  can't  take  to  their  new  ways,  though  I  do  belong  to  the  Administra- 
tion.**  At  this  the  speaker  drew  herself  up  with  pride. 

**  Yes,"  Baid  Madame  Jean,  **  beef  is  dear,  and  veal  is  bad, — all 
strings ; — and  poultry  is  dear,  and  everything  is  dear.*' 

•'  But  nothing  is  too  dear  for  la  maison  Prevost,"  interrupted  the 
purveyor  of  Monsieur  le  Maire.  "  Mere  Jubine  well  knows  where 
she  can  place  a  fowl  even  for  the  sum  of  three  francs  ten, — four  francs 
even,  who  can  tell  ?  ** 

"  Mere  Jubine  owed  it  me  I  '*  replied  vrith  dictatorial  tone  Madame 
Jean.  *^  The  last  I  bought  from  her  .was  an  unsatisfactory  fowl,  so  I 
reckoned  it  her  at  only  half  price,  and  took  this  one  to  make  up.  Our 
young  man  is  not  well  just  now,  and  wants  light  food,  so  I  shall  let 
him  eat  poultry  for  a  few  days.  Bless  my  soul  t  it  ain*t  such  an  extra 
after  all.  With  two  pots  au  feu  there's  the  whole  week ;  reckon : — all 
depends  on  the.  management,  no  extras  are  any  matter  if  you  are  a 
menagere,  and  if  you  are  not,  why  you  come  to  think  bread  itself  an 
extra ;  but  where  are  the  menageres  ? "  Madame  Jean  said  this 
defiantly,  and  the  other  matrons  were  cowed. 

**  Is  anything  serious  the  matter  with  Monsieur  Richard  ?  **  asked 
the  mildest  looking  of  tho^oup  in  a  propitiatory  manner. 

"Serious?    No  I'*  responded  Madame  Jean,  as  though  it  would 
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have  been  absurd  to  Buppose  that  anything  serious  could  be  the 
matter  in  so  prosperous  a  house  as  that  of  Monsieur  Prevost.  **  Serious  ? 
No  I  but  you  know  he  never  was  the  strongest  of  the  strong ;  he*s  not 
a  Turk  nor  a  weight-thrower  at  the  fair,  and  he*B  never  quite  got 
over  his  attack  of  the  lungs  this  winter ;  he's  delicate,  if  you  will,  but 
care  makes  up  for  ever3rthing,  and  he  gets  lots  of  it/' 

"  Why  didn't  you  buy  that  hare  of  Mere  Lucas  ?  "  whined  out  the 
chief  of  the  mayor's  kitchen.  '*  I've  heard  say  game  was  good  for 
invalids." 

*^  Because  I  didn't  choose,"  retorted  Madame  Jean  sharply. 

**  Oh  ! "  was  the  rejoinder.  **  Faites  excuse.  I  thought  it  might 
be  because  of  something  else,"  and  the  woman  looked  warlike.  But 
war  with  Madame  Jean  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreamt  of,  as  she 
quickly  showed.  Turning  sharply  round,  and  resting  the  whole  of 
her  outspread  hand  upon  one  end  of  her  big  basket,  which  drove  the 
other  end  of  that  well-filled  recipient  so  far  up  behind  her  shoulder 
that  the  Coohin-Chinese  legs  seemed  almost  sprouting  from  her  back 
like  cherubs'  wings — "Madelon,"  said  she,  "you  mean  Prosper  Morel. 
I  know  quite  well  what  you  mean ;  but  we  know  all  about  it  as  well 
as  you  do,  and  we  don't  want  Monsieur  le  Maire  or  anybody  else  to 
faiform  us  of  anything.  I  had  my  thoughts  about  that  hare,  if  you 
must  know ;  that  hare  never  was  shot, — ^that  hare  was  caught,  caught 
mayhap  on  Monsieur  Riviere's  land,  therefore  stolen.  There ;  call  it  by  its 
name,  stolen ;  a  deal  more  likely  stolen  by  Prosper  Moval  than  by  any 
one  dse ;  but  what  then  ?  prime,  where's  the  proof  ?  You  believe  it; 
the  Maire  believes  it;  the  Grarde's  certain  sure  of  it;  but  more  than  all, 
I  believe  it ;  but  what  then  ?  Prosper  has  had  his  permit  taken  firom 
him ;  Monsieur  wouldn't  help  him  to  get  it ;  and  what  then  ?  Sup- 
pose the  Garde  catches  him,  and  draws  up  hig  proces  verbal,  and  he 
gets  condemned,  and  fined,  and  justice  is  satisfied,  and  suppose  Mon- 
sieur turns  him  out  of  his  hut  up  there  in  the  forest,  and  gets  another 
woodcutter.  Well,  suppose  all  that,  what  then  ?  Who'll  be  shot  in  a 
by-path,  or  have  his  throat  cut  in  his  back  shop,  or  have  his  house 
burnt  over  his  bed?"  The  women  all  looked  aghast  and  nodded 
their  heads  ominously,  as  though  admitting  that  it  was  but  too  true. 

"  You  fancy,  do  you,"  continued  Madame  Jean,  "  that  that  silent, 
sulky,  hulking  Breton  would  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst  without 
having  his  revenge.    But  all  the  same,  Madelon  :  don't  you  imagine  we 

don't  know  as  well  as  Monsieur  le  Maire  what  goes  on  in  D ;  only 

I  don't  buy  trapped  game.  Monsieur  Bichard's  chasse  suflSices  us. 
We  are  regular  people  and  eat  the  hares  and  partridges  off  our  own 
stubble.  If  Mere  Lucas  makes  one  franc  fifty  clear  profit  out  of  a 
hare,  she  pays  fifty  centimes,  taking  the  risk.  She's  welcome  to  % 
but  I  don't  put  the  one  franc  fifty  into  her  pocket,  not  I ! " 

"Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise^oes/'  observed  the  mild-mannered 
woman. 
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"  Oh !  Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise  1 "  snarled  Madelon  in  her  most 
contemptuous  tone,  and  as  though  no  proceeding  could  possibly  be 
too  objectionable  for  Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise. 

"  Well  I  Monsieur  le  Cure's  Lise  ?"  retorted  Madame  Joan.  "  She's 
a  wise  woman ;  she  gets  for  two  francs  a  hare  worth  four,  not  to  say 
fiye,  if  we  were  in  carnival  time,  and  no  harm  done.  Monsieur  lo 
Cure  may  do  what  he  likes." 

''  There  s^e  goes  across  the  street,'*  remarked  Madelon. 

"And  Celeste  from  down  at  Verancour's,  with  her,"  added  her 
sofi-spoken  companion. 

A  laugh,  indulged  in  together,  by  Madame  Jean  and  Madelon, 
seemed  to  establish  peace  between  them. 

"  It  would  be  a  £ne  sight  to  see  what  she  has  bought  at  market," 
sneered  Madelon ;  "  two  potatoes,  three  olives,  and  an  onion,  maybe  ! 
They  do  say  that  on  fast  days  Celeste  serves  up  fish  a  week  old !  " 

"  Fish  ! "  echoed  Madame  Jean ;  "  fish  out  of  sea  or  river  comes  a 
deal  too  dear  for  the  chateau ! "  She  laid  a  tremendously  pompous 
accent  on  ihe  first  syllable.  "  I  was  once  inside  their  doors,  and  in 
going  away  I  had  just  to  cross  the  dining-room  as  they  were  coming 
in  to  dinner.  If  you'll  believe  me,  there  was,  besides  a  soup  of  bread 
and  water,  nothing  but  lentils  and  a  red  herring.  But,  Lord  1  weren't 
they  set  out  in  fine  silver  dishes  ?  It  was  the  Wednesday  of  the 
qufttre  temps  de  Septembre.  I've  wondered  to  myself  ever  since  then 
what  it  is  ihay  11  vo  apou  ;  for  the  wind  that  blows,  however  healthy 
it  may  be,  won't  k^t^p  body  and  soul  together  in  three  grown-up 
people." 

"  Live  upon?  "  exdaimod  almost  savagely  Madelon.  "  Why,  upon 
their  own  impoitaiico  I  ** 

"  To  be  sure,"  remarked  the  conciliatory  one  of  the  group,  "  they 
do  believe  ?^'  ii^r^T^.z.-.ii^r..^ '  '* 

**  Yes,"  muttered  Mlidame  Jean  ;  "  to  make  up  for  nobody  else's 
believing  in  them." 

"Nevermind,"  added  Madelon;  "let's  see  what  Celeste  has  got 
in  the  way  of  fiesh  for  these  grandees,  for  it's  not  the  quatre  temps  de 
Septembre  now,  and  they  must  put  something  more  than  vanity  into 

their  stomachs,  all  the  same.     Ce " 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Madame  Jean,  stopping  the  loud  appeal  which 
tlie  other  woman  was  preparing  to  address  to  the  two  bonnes  who 
were  at  the  further  side  of  the  street.  "  Hush  1  There's  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  himself  turning  the  comer  down  to  the  left,  and  coming  this 
way." 

"  U^ !  "  grunted  Madelon.  "  What's  he  ^wanting  up  hereabouts  ? 
I  thought  his  daily  mass  was  hardly  over  by  this  time." 

"  He's  coming  here,"  said  Madame  Jean ;  and  a  moment  later  the 
person  alluded  to  came  up  firom  behind,  divided  the  group  of  women, 
touching  his  hat  as  he  passed,  and  saying  "Pardon,  mesdames," 
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confronted  Madame  Jean  on  the  doorsteps  on  which  she  was  standinf^. 
The  women  nodded  to  each  other  and  parted,  leaving  Madame  Jean 
alone  on  the  threshold  of  the  maison  Prevost. 

"  Could  I  see  Monsieur  Prevost  for  a  moment  ?"  inquired  the  new 
comer,  politely. 

"  Quite  impossible  at  this  hour,"  rejoined  Madame  Jean,  after  a  most 
stately  fashion.  *  *  Monsieur  has  not  yet  breakfasted.  It  is  not  yet  nine. 
Monsieur  breakfasts  as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  and  Monsieur  never  sees 
any  one  before  breakfast.  You  have  not  come  by  appointment  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  No— not  exactly—but '* 

**  Of  course  not,"  interrupted  Madame  Jean.  "  Monsieur  would 
havl  informed  me." 

"But  my  business  is  very  pressing,"  urged  the  petitioner,  **  and 
would  not  take  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

But  it  was  no  use.  Madame  Jean  was  "  in  the  exercise  of  her 
functions,"  and  any  one  who  has  ever,  had  dealings  with  them,  knows 
in  that  particular  state  how  unmanageable  is  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Frenchwoman.  Madame  Jean  was  not  impolite ;  she  was  impervious, 
opaque,  not  to  be  penetrated  by  an  influence  from  without.  He  who 
strove  to  propitiate  her,  had  to  bear  his  ill-success  complacently, — for 
fear  of  worse, — and  accept  her  permission  to  come  again  at  eleven 
o'clock.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  things  go  her  own  way  with- 
out any  extraordinary  effort ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  objected  that 
she  was  rude,  she  contrived  never  once  to  address  her  interlocutor  as 
**  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.'* 
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Mat^amt?  Jean  had  barely  witnessed  the  retreat  of  her  enemy,  for 
such  it  appeared  he  was,  however  innocently,  when  she  became 
aware  that  her  master  was  calling  her  from  within.  She  shut  the 
house-door,  and,  putting  down  her  basket  in  the  passage,  went  up- 
stairs to  a  room  on  the  first-^oor,  whence  the  voice  issued.  Opening 
a  door  to  the  right,  she  stood  in  Monsieur  Prevost*s  presence. 

He  was  standing  close  to  a  large  table  covered  with  account  books 
and  papers,  and  he  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

Martin  Prevost  was  about  sixty -two  or  three,  and  though  he  looked 
strong  and  bien  conserve,  still  he  looked  his  age.  He  was  above 
the  middle  height,  gannt  rather  than  spare,  :^th  a  bony  frame,  an 
immense  hook-nose,  and  two  small,  sharp  eyes,  quite  close  together. 
There  were  about  him  all  the  signs  of  power  of  an  inferior  order ; 
power  of  plodding,  poWer  of  endurance,  and  capacity  of  privation,  and 
the  unfailing  marks  of  acquisitiveness, — the  rapacious  eye  and  hand* 
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'^  Look  at  that,"  be  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  as  he  thrust  into  Madame 
Jean's  fingers  the  open  letter  he  held  in  his  own  ;  **  the  fellow  has 
jnst  been  here,  and  I  have  told  him  that  if  he  can't  clear  himself  of 
these  accusations  he  must  go.  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  1*11  have  no 
quarrels  with  the  Administration.  He  shall  be  turned  out." 
Meanwhile  Madame  Jean  read  the  letter,  which  ran  thus : — 

"  Sir  axd  honoured  Colleague  "  (Monsieur  Prevost  had  been  the 
mayor  of  D three  years  before,  and  the  present  man  was  his  suc- 
cessor),— "  I  think  it  right  to  warn  you  of  the  irregularities  of  the  man 
named  Prosper  Morel,  in  your  employ.  As  you  are  aware,  he  has  no 
permis  de  chasse  this  season,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
steals  game  in  the  night-time.  The  garde,  Fran9ois  Lejeun#,  is 
morally  convinced  of  having  seen  this  individual  committing  his  mal- 
practices, though  he  has  hitherto  contrived  to  escape  being  taken  in 
flagrante  delicto ;  and  Monsieur  Biviere  has  already  twice  complained 
of  him  to  me  officially.  As  the  man  is  employed  by  you,  and  as 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pain,  sir  and  honoured  colleague,  than 
to  have  to  take  any  steps  annoying  to  you,  I  venture  to  beg  that  you 
will  admonish  him  and  force  him  to  renounce  his  malpractices,  in 
default  of  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  proceed  with  a  rigour  I  should 
deeply  deplore,  and  set  the  gendarmerie  in  action. 

"  I  remain,  &c., 

"Simon  Collot,  Mayor." 

When  Madame  Jean  reached  the  word  gendarmerie,  she,  for  certain 
excellent  reasons  which  we  shall  know  later,  curled  her  Up  in  disdain, 
and  muttered  something  unintelligible,  but  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  she  knew  better  than  to  indulge  in  the  sHghtest  alarm  respecting 
that  gallant  body  of  defenders  of  the  state. 

"  Now  look  you  here,  Sophie,**  said  Monsieur  Prevost,  when  his 
prime  minister  had  concluded  her  perusal  of  the  administrative  appeal, 
'"my  mind  is  made  up.  Prosper  Morel  goes  about  his  business  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  I'll  have  nobody  of  his  kind  about  me ;  it  com- 
promises one*s  position.  It*s  intolerable ;  he  shall  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  monUi." 

Madame  Jean  shook  her  head.  "  He*s  been  here  sixteen  years/' 
objected  she. 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  "  retorted  her  master. 

"  His  wife  was  the  Httle  one*s  bonne.** 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.** 

"  No ; — I  know  it  hasn't,**  observed  the  woman,  "  nothing  at  all  ;— 
only  she  saved  his  life  when  he  had  the  typhus  fever,  and  lost  her  own 
by  catching  it.*' 

"  What  the  devil  has  that  in  common  with  her  husband  ?  **  growled 
Martin  Prevost.     "  The  woman's  dead.** 

"  Yes ;  but  how  is  the  man  to  gain  his  bread  if  he  leaves  hero  ?  *' 
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persisted  Madame  Jean.  "  He*s  at  borne  a  long  way  off,  down  in 
Basse  Bretagne,  and  he*s  got  no  home  at  all  when  he  gets  there." 

**  He  must  beg,"  replied  Martin  Prevost. 

«<  Begging's  forbidden  by  law,"  answered  Madame  Jean.  *'  He 
must  steal  or  he  most  starve." 

<'  Well,  he  mnstgo,  that's  certain,"  rejoined  her  master. 

Madame  Jean  fixed  a  hard,  bold  look  on  old  Martin  Prevost, 
and  though  the  look  was  both  bold  and  hard,  it  was  a  far  better 
one  than  that  which  shot  from  his  keen  ferret  eyes,  and  he  quailed 
before  it. 

**  Prosper  Morel  is  a  dangerous  man,"  said  she  authoritatively. 

"  Bah !  "  grumbled  Monsieur  Prevost ;  **  a  man  without  a  sou  is  never 
dangerous." 

**  You  mistake,"  replied  Madame  Jean,  "  a  man  with  ever  so  little 
money  is  not  dangerous,  but  a  man  with  none  at  all  is ;  and  I  tell  you, 
beware  of  Prosper  Morel ;  don't  cast  him  off,  give  him  another  chance." 
In  everything  Madame  Jean  seemed  used  to  have  her  own  way. 
She  apparently  ruled  and  governed,  and  when  she  retired  from  her 
master's  presence,  it  was  settled  that  Prosper  Morel  should  be  severely 
lectured  by  both  Monsieur  Prevost  and  herself,  but  that  he  should 
retain  his  office  of  bticheron,  and  the  abode  it  secured  to  him  in  the 
forest,  on  condition  of  good  behaviour  in  future. 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on  up-stairs,  another  little  scene, 
in  immediate  connection  with  it,  was  being  enacted  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  window  of  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looking  over 
a  paved  court,  and  beyond  that  to  the  garden,  was  open,  and  seated  at 
it  was  a  young  man,  in  a  well-padded  armchair,  listlessly  and  lazily 
smoking  a  cigar.  A  shadow  fell  across  him,  projected  by  the  figure 
of  a  man  who  passed  in  front  of  the  open  window,  and  touched  his 
cap  as  he  did  so. 

**  Good  day.  Prosper,"  said  the  young  man  in  an  indolent  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Salut,  Monsieur  Bichard,"  mumbled  the  other,  and  went  his 
way. 

** Prosper,"  called  the  young  man,  "when  will  you  bring  me  down 
those  rods  ?  The  weather  isn't  at  all  bad  for  fishing,  but  my  rods  are 
all  too  short." 

The  man  turned  round,  came  back,  and  stood  right  in  front  of  the 
window.  He  was  decidedly  disagreeable  to  look  at,  slouching,  Un- 
gainly, clumsily  put  together.  You  couldn't  help  comparing  him  to 
those  unfinished  animals  which  are  shown  to  us  as  nature's  first 
efforts  before  the  flood.  He  did  not  look  bad,  but  unpleasant,  an 
incomplete  product,  with  the  mud  and  slime  of  that  jelly  period 
sticking  to  his  features  and  limbs. 

"  I  can't  bring  you  the  rods,  Monsieur  Bichard,"  said  he,  in  a  tiiioky 
drawling  voice,  "  for  I  am  going  away, — going  for  ever.  Monmiir  JXf 
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there  " — and  he  gave  a  jerk  -with  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
first-floor — "  has  turned  me  away." 

"  What  for  ?  "  inquired  Monsieur  Bichard. 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  more  hopelessly  stupid 
tkan  before.  "  Oh,  histoire  de  rien  I  *'  ho  drawled  out ;  "  histoire  de 
Monsieur  le  Maire." 

"  Nonsense,  Prosper,"  argued  the  young  man,  laying  his  cigar  on 
the  window-sill ;  "  you  can't  go." 

"  I  am  going.  Monsieur  Richard,"  he  rejoined ;  "  but "  and 

everything  in  him  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  set  at  that  moment ;  lips, 
eyebrows,  and  hands,  stiffened  into  an  expression  of  brutish  revenge- 
Inlness  that  was  still  more  stupid  than  threatening.  Decidedly  the 
luHng  characteristio  of  the  man  was  blockheadedness.  I  can  £nd  no 
other  term. 

"  Nonsense,  Prosper ;  hold  your  tongue ! "  rejoined  Monsieur  Richard. 
"  Come  round  here  into  my  room  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  must 
set  you  right  with  my  uncle." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  slouchingly  skulked  ofif  to  the  back 
entrance.  And  certainly  Monsieur  Richard  did  look  a  likely  person  to 
make  peace  between  people.  He  was  so  very  blond  and  gentle-looking ; 
Bot  strong,  decidedly,  as  Madame  Jean  had  stated  of  him,  but  with  an  air 
of  good-nature  and  delicate  health  that  made  you  pity  him  and  account 
for  the  evident  laziness, — ^it  was  more  than  indolence, — of  his  nature. 

As  eleven  o* clock  was  striking  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  came,  and  claimed 
the  audience  that  had  been  promised  him  by  Madame  Jean,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  herself  to  introduce  him  into  the  same  room  on  tho 
first-floor  in  which  we  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  the  house. 

This  room  was  Martin  Provost's  sanctuary.  In  it  were  assembled 
the  several  objects  of  his  dearest  care, — his  correspondence,  his  account- 
books,  and  his  safe.  That  same  caisse  de  surete  was  about  the  only 
indication  that  Monsieur  Prevost  had  ever  allowed  himself  to  afford  to 
the  outer  world  of  his  nches  ;  and,  naturally,  legends  had  taken  it  for 

their  baais  in  the  little  world  of  D •     It  had  come  all  the  way 

from  Paris,  and  fabulous  sums  were  mentioned  as  its  price.  This 
infinitely  annoyed  Martin  Prevost,  and  if  he  could  have  kept  his 
wealth  securely  in  his  cellar,  he  would  have  done  so  gladly.  Of 
course  his  natural  instinct,  as  is  that  of  his  entire  class,  was  to  bury  it, 
to  hide  it,  but  education  and  the  age  having  left  their  impress  on  him, 
he  resisted  this  impulse ;  and,  sure  enough,  there  in  that  safe  were  all 
Martin  Prevost's  securities,  bonds,  shares,  obligations, — and  cash. 

Well;  his  visitor  entered,  and  sat  down,  and  having  something 
really  important  to  say,  began — as  in  that  case  people  invariably  do— 
by  speaking  of  something  utterly  unimportant,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

There  they  were,  face  to  face  ;  the  grandson  of  the  Swiss  valet  de 
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cli^mbre  and  the  "  son  of  the  crusaders ;  '*  and,  ma  foi !  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  there  was  very  little  to  choose  between  them  as  to  mere  ex- 
tci-nal  aspect.  Monsieur  de  Verancour  was  not  by  any  means  aristocratic 
looking ;  not  a  bit  of  a  Francois  Premier,  or  a  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  or 
n  Lauzun,  or  any  other  type  of  the  fiery  grace  and  brilliant  corruption 
of  the  past ; — not  an  atom  about  him  of  the  pale,  tall,  worn-out,  exqui- 
site old  gentleman  whom  romanciers,  as  a  rule,  oppose  to  bull-headed 
blown -out  boursiers,  as  the  true  representatives  of  an  era  you  would 
fancy  they  deplored ; — not  a  sign  of  all  this  in  Monsieur  le  Vicomte. 
He  was  rather  of  the  bull-headed  t3rpe  himself,  and  instead  of  having 
an  aquiline  nose,  which,  to  be  truthful,  Martin  Prevost  had,  his  nose 
was  a  thick,  stumpy  nose ;  the  black  hairs  which  encircled  his  bald 
crown  were  bristles ;  his  face  was  broad,  and  its  colouring  red-brown ; 
his  figure  was  stout,  and  not  very  tall ;  and  his  hands  were  ugly,  and 
the  nails  not  clean.  His  dress  was  slovenly,  and  he  looked  like  a 
man  who  used  his  limbs  a  good  deal,  and  lived  much  in  the  open  air 
in  all  weathers.     His  age  was  not  much  past  fifty. 

Between  these  two  men,  one  made  and  the  other  marred  by  *89, 
was  there  then  any  difference  at  all  ?  More  than  you  suppose,  but 
quite  other  than  you  think.  For  the  present,  wo  will  go  no  further 
than  mere  manner.  As  they  sat  there  opposite  to  each  other,  Martin 
Prevost  seemed  to  have  in  many  respects  the  advantage  of  the  two, 
but  he  lacked  one  thing  which  the  Vicomte  had,  and  that  one  thing 
was  ease. 

After  having  exhausted  the  subject  of  pears ; — old  Prevost  was  a 
pear  fancier,  and  the  orchard  at  the  Chateau  was  supposed  to  possess 
some  wonderfully  fine  specimens  of  almost  extinct  sorts; — Monsieur 
de  Verancour  suddenly  plunged  into  the  subject  for  which  ho  had 
80  impatiently  sought  the  present  interview. 

"  You  are  curious  to  know  the  business  which  brings  me  to  you 
to-day  ?  '*  said  he  with  a  smile.  Old  Prevost  bowed  stiflly,  as  though 
he  wished  to  mark  that  he  was  not  curious  at  all.  *<  Well,  I  have  a 
great  secret  to  toll  you,  and  I  rely  entirely  on  your  discretion,  for 
such  things  must  not  be  talked  about.  I  am  going  to  marry  my  eldest 
daughter " 

'*  To  Monsieur  de  Champmorin,"  interrupted  old  Prevost  in  a 
freezing  tone. 

The  Vicomte  was  very  near  giving  a  visible  start,  but  did  not  do  so. 

'*  You  really  are  a  magician  t  "  exclaimed  he  with  a  laugh ;  **  but 
all  the  same  I  count  on  your  discretion ;  these  things  must  not  be 
talked  about  till  they  are  absolutely  settled.'* 

"And  this  is  not  absolutely  settled,"  added  old  Prevost,  half 
interrogatively,  and  fixing  his  two  small  keen  eyes  on  his  visitor. 

"  Well, — a  marriage  is  only  settled  when  the  bridal  mass  is  chanted,'* 
replied  the  Vicomte,  evasively. 

**  Monsieur  de  Champmorin  has  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year  now/* 
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eontmned  Marim  Prevost,  not  nnloosing  his  piercing  gaze  from  his 
hearer's  conntenance.  *'  He  will  have  at  his  uncle's  death  a  house  in 
Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  General  Post  Office,  that  will  give 
him  fifteen  thousand  francs  more,  because  that  he  will  divide  with  his 
sister;  the  uncle  leaves  to  both  alike ;  but  he  will  have  his  grand-aunt's 
property  all  to  himself  at  her  death ; — she's  near  eighty  now  ; — and 
Saulnois,  if  it  was  only  decently  attended  to,  ought  to  yield  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  net.  So  you  see  thirty  and  fifteen  are 
forty-five ;  and  say  only  twenty, — ^because  of  course  he'll  farm  Saulnois 
ill ! — ^that  makes  sixty-five  thousand  francs  a  year,  first  and  last.  Mon- 
sieur de  Ghampmorin  is  out  and  out  the  best  parti  in  the  department. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  make  to  him  ?  "  Martin  Prevost  asked  this 
question,  fixing  his  eyes  still  more  like  screws  into  the  features  of  the 
Vicomte's  face ;  and  then,  before  giving  him  time  to  answer,  "  I  know 
it  has  been  said  he  drinks,  and  is  violent,  and  ill  brought  up,  and 
Hves  only  with  his  farm  servants,"  he  went  on; — "  but  that  would 
hardly  be  objected  to.  Mademoiselle  Felicie  is  very  clever,  and  so 
saintly  a  person  that  she  would  perhaps  win  him  into  better  conduct ; — 
and  then,  in  your  society  man  and  wife  have  so  little  need  to  bo 
together  !  If  les  convenances  are  satisfied,  that  is  the  essential  point, 
— ^the  rest  is  only  of  consequence  in  our  class,  in  little  humble  house- 
holds ; — but  do  tell  me  ;  you  surely  have  no  objections  to  make  to 
Monsieur  de  Ghampmorin  ?  " 

No !  the  truth  had  to  come  out,  whole  and  entire.  Monsieur  de 
Verancour  had  ao  objection  whatever  to  make  to  Monsieur  de  Champ- 
ZDorin ;  but  Monsieur  de  Ghampmorin  made  one  small  requirement  of 
him — ^namely,  that  that  most  accomplished  and  most  saintly  person, 
Mademoiselle  Felicie,  should  have  a  dot  of  some  sort  or  kind.  It  had  to 
come  out,  and  it  did  come  out,  drawn  bit  by  bit,  but  wholly  and  to  the 
last  morsel,  by  the  pressure  of  Martin  Prevost's  able  and  pitiless  hand. 

"  So  you  would  mortgage  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres ;  would  you  ?"  he 
abruptly  asked  when  he  knew  all  he  wanted  to  know.  **  Well,  Mon- 
sieur le  Yicomte,  you  are  best  able  to  say  what  income  that  valuable 
property  yields  you  ;'*  and  Monsieur  Prevost  conmiented  upon  these 
words  with  a  smile  imperceptibly  ironical. 

"  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres  was  the  most  valuable  portion  of  my  great- 
grandfather's whole  estate  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  replied  quietly 
Monsieur  de  Yerancour. 

"  Was, — ^yes,  granted ;  but  what  is  it  now  ?  What  does  it  jdeld  you  ?  " 

''  Oh,  me  ?  That  is  altogether  another  thing.  I  am  too  poor  to 
farm  such  a  property  as  it  ought  to  be  farmed  ;  but  you  know  what  the 
land  at  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres  is  worth,  my  dear  Monsieur  Prevost ;" 
and  in  his  turn  the  Yicomte  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  interlocutor  in  a 
way  that  the  latter  did  not  find  agreeable.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter 
was  this ;  the  bridegroom-elect  of  Mademoiselle  Felicie  had,  after  much 
diseossion  with  his  notary,  and  as  much  more  between  this  functionary 
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and  the  future  father-in-law,  agreed  to  limit  his  pretentions  to  the 
snm  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  moyennant  quoi,  he  was  content  to 
take  Mademoiselle  Felicie  "  for  hetter,  for  worse.'*  It  was  a  miserably 
small  sum, — not  three  thousand  pounds  of  English  money, — and 
any  one  might  see  how,  with  his  **  hopes  and  expectations  "  and  thirty 
thousand  francs  a  year  in  hand.  Monsieur  de  Ohampmorin  was  letting 
himself  go  dirt-cheap  at  such  a  price.  It  was  a  splendid  **  placement " 
for  Mademoiselle  Felicie ;  every  atom  of  advantage  was  on  her  side. 
Words  failed  wherewith  to  paint  the  generous  disinterestedness  of 
Monsieur  de  Champmorin;  but  then,  as  his  notary  remarked,  this 
was  a  "love  match.*'  Such  was  the  excuse  urged,  when  this  bride- 
groom, in  such  high  financial  condition,  consented  to  be  purchased 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs !  And  the  public  were 
expected  to  adopt  his  view  of  the  transaction,  and  call  it  a  "  manage 
d'amour  I  "  But  unluckily  Monsieur  de  Verancour  had  not  the  sixty 
thousand  francs  to  give !  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  scrape  them 
together.  This,  however,  led  merely  to  prolonged  discussion  and  to 
the  acceptance  of  another  form  of  payment  by  the  Ohampmorin  notary. 
Instead  of  the  capital  paid  down,  M.  de  Verancour  was  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  upon  it  to  his  daughter,  who  was  to  receive  three  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  £120,  paid  quarterly, — £dO  every  three  months ! 
Well,  it  was  a  cheap  price  for  a  husband,  if  you  come  to  think  of 
it  I  But  now  came  the  difficulty ;  how  to  raise  the  money  ? — Martin 
Prevost !  There  was  the  solution  I  And  so  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  came  to 
Martin  Prevost,  and  had  to  tell  him  all,  and  leave  not  one  little  comer 
of  his  domestic  embarrassments,  however  humiliating  they  might  be, 
unrevealed.  It  had  to  be  done,  or  all  chance  of  placing  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  then,  Martin 
Prevost  held  the  destinies  of  the  Verancour  family  in  his  hands. 

The  point  at  issue  was  this ; — the  property  of  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres 
was  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  any  day  to  a  man 
less  poor  than  the  Vicomte ; — ^worth  that  to  be  sold,  and  worth  that  for 
Ihe  income  it  would  yield  to  any  one  capable  of  farming  it  properly. 
r»ut  to  M.  de  Verancour  it  was  worth  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing, 
r.nd  his  was  the  position  of  so  many  thousand  needy  landholders  in 
France,  to  whom  their  land  is  a  dead  weight  instead  of  a  source  of 
gain. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  that  Martin  Prevost,  refusing 
inflexibly  to  lend  one  farthing  upon  any  security  whatever,  and  all 
idea  of  a  mortgage  being  at  an  end,  condescended  at  last  to  promise  to 
purchase  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres  for  the  sxmi  of  seventy  thousand  francs, 
the  **  odd  ten  "  being  destined  to  the  trousseau  and  inevitable  marriage 
expenses.  But  how  they  had  haggled,  before  they  got  to  this  conclu- 
sion, they  alone  can  understand  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
mixed  up  in  France  with  "  manning  and  giving  in  marriage.** 

'*  But  why  not  at  once  give  Mademoiselle  Felicie  her  dot  of  sixty 
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thousand  francs,  since  I  bay  Les  Grandes  Bruydres,  and  yon  get  the 
money  ?  '*  inqnired  old  Prevost. 

**  Because  with  half  the  sum  I  can  qnintnple  it  in  a  year,"  replied 
the  A^comte  sagaciously. 

"  Ah  I "  drawled  out  old  Prevost ;  "  you  can  quintuple  it,  can  you  ? 
Well,  I  wish  I  knew  that  secret  I  But  you  gentlefolks  have  a  vivacity 
of  intelligence  that  is  surprising  sometimes  to  us  mere  plodders  and 
hard-working  bourgeois." 

"  I  must  not  tell  you  yet,"  resumed  Monsieur  de  Verancour,  with  an  air 
of  diplomatic  importance,  ''  but  there  is  an  affiur  about  to  be  launched 
^t  will  make  millionaires  of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  it ;  I 

have  friends  at  the  head  of  it,  and "  he  stopped  suddenly,  as 

though  on  the  brink  of  violating  some  awful  secret ;  **  and  when  the 
time  comes,"  he  resumed,  "  I  will  try  to  interest  you  in  it  too." 

"  Serviteur ! "  answered  old  Prevost,  with  a  profound  bow.  <<  I  am 
infinitely  obliged." 

Just  as  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  got  up  to  go,  the  money-lender 
spoke  again.  **  There  seems  to  me  to  be  on«  little  difficulty  about 
your  arrangements,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  murmured  Martin  Prevost 
blandly ;  "  you  will  pay  to  Madame  de  Champmorin  the  yearly  sum 
of  three  thousand  francs,  but  when  you  come  to  marry  MademoisdUe 
Genevieve  you  will  have  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing.  She  can 
force  you  to  do  it  by  law.  What  will  you  dispose  of  then  ?  I  may 
be  dead  by  that  time,  and  you  may  perhaps  not  find  any  one  so 
anxious  to  do  you  a  service."  He  called  the  operation  he  had  just 
been  engaged  upon  by  this  name  t 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  turned  roxmd,  and  with  a  broad  frank  smile, 
"  Yevette  ! "  echoed  he ;  "oh I  Yevette  will  never  marry.  Yevette 
win  go  into  a  convent  at  her  majority.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  her;  and  if  she  should  change  her  mind,  why,  I  shall  by 
that  time  be  able  to  give  her  such  a  dot  as  will  enable  her  to  marry 
a  doke  and  a  peer." 

"  Well,  by  that  time  I  shall  probably  be  dead,"  again  repeated  old 
Prevost,  following  his  visitor  to  the  door  of  the  room ;  "  but  don*t 
forget  Mademoiselle  Yevette.  She  is  a-  very  charming  yoxmg  lady, 
aod  the  law  will  force  you  to  give  precisely  the  same  advantages  to 
the  two  sisters." 

When  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  de  Yerancour  was  in  the  street,  and 
tradging  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  in  order  to  write  by  post  time 
to  the  Champmorin  notary  that  all  was  made  smooth  now  for  the 
"placing"  of  his  daughter  Felicie  in  her  most  romantic  "  love  match," 
he  never  once  asked  himself  what  impelled  old  Martin  Prevost  to  take 
SQch  a  lively  interest  in  the  destiny  of  his  daughter  Yevette. 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

THE   SISTEBS. 

The  cbitean,  as  it  was  termed,  more  often  derisively  than  otherwbe, 

had  really  once  upon  a  time  been  the  seignorial  residence  of  D , 

but  the  ancestors  of  the  Yerancoor  family  were  not  its  possessors  then. 
It  had  come  to  them  by  marriage.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Beauvoisin,  the  chief 

of  which  was  the  then  chatelain  and  lord  of  D ,  had  been  given 

in  marriage  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  son  of  a  recently  ennobled  echevin 
of  Angers,  whose  riches,  acquired  no  one  precisely  knew  how,  were 
regarded  by  the  practical  monarch  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
want  of  birth.  Both  sides, — Beauvoisins  as  well  as  Verancours, — ^were 
Protestants,  but  after  that  historical  mass  to  which  the  Beamois  so 
promptly  made  up  his  mind  as  the  price  for  the  Crown  of  France, 
Verancours  and  Beauvoisins,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  families, 
went  all  in  a  heap  together  back  again  into  the  venerable  bosom  of 
Mother  Church.  Of  the  old  Beauvoisin  race  there  were  soon  none 
left.  They  had  dated  from  before  the  Crusades,  and  had  never  been 
anything  but  warriors,  who,  being  inapt  at  learning  any  useful  art 
or  trade,  had  been  absorbed  by  those  who  could.  It  was  an  act  of 
grace  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Yerancour  people  that  they  did 
not  assume  the  name  of  the  extinct  family,  but  they  assumed  a  vast 
deal  more  than  its  pride,  and  a  more  over-bearing  set  never  were 
known.  Their  own  name,  their  patronymic,  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  Saunier ;  which  made  it  probable  that  some  ancestor  of 
theirs  had  originally  dug  or  traded  in  salt  from  the  salt-marshes  of 
Brittany ;  but  of  this  name,  which,  associated  with  that  of  Verancour, 
they  had  borne  under  the  Yalois  kings,  all  trace  was  rubbed  out 
even  in  their  own  memories.  They  were  "  sons  of  crusaders  "  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  had  grown  prejudiced  precisely  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  their  power,  and  were  landed  in  this  hard  high-pressure 
nineteenth  century  of  ours  vdth  all  the  attributes  and  incapacities 
belonging  to  races  whose  raison  d'etre  is  no  more. 

There  was  an  enormous  difference  between  these  last  descendants 
of  the  Sauniers  de  Yerancour  and  their  own  great  grandfathers  of  the 
Court  of  Yersailles.  These  people  believed  in  themselves,  whilst  the 
others  made  believe  to  do  so.  The  wealthy  "  ennoblis  "  of  the  times  of 
Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.  shared  with  a  large  number  of  grand 
seigneurs  the  consciousness  of  the  surprise  their  own  fathers 
would    have    felt    at    seeing    the    grandeur  they    had    achieved."^ 

*  The  Doc  de  Gesyres  (Potier),  for  instance,  who  upon  one  occasion  at  Ooiirt» 
addressed  thus  one  of  bis  colleagues : — **  M.  le  Duo !  irhat  would  our  fiithfln  i& 
heaven  say,  if  th^  oould  see  us  where  we  are  P" 
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Whereas  after  the  destroying  angel  of  *89  had  jnmbled  the  old  and 
the  new  into  one  nniform  mass,  leaving  no  particular  sign  to  any 
individual  victim,  all  came  together  at  the  Besurrection  of  1815, — 
above  all,  too,  after  the  grand  tragi-comedy  of  the  Empire, — as  equal. 
From  the  equality  of  suffering  they  inferred  the  equality  of  caste, 
and  swamping  any  minor  differences,  agreed  to  set  themselves  apart 
from  the  rest  of  their  fellows. 

To  this  plan  the  smallest  provincial  families,  totally  oblivious  of 
their  origin,  adhered  with  marvellous  tenacity,  and  what  is  more 
marvellous  still,  the  rest  of  the  world  did  its  best  to  take  them  at 
their  word.  The  priests  honoured  them,  society  accepted  them,  the 
really  illustrious  houses  of  the  land  intermarried  with  them,  all 
governments  coquetted  with  them,  the  peasantry  sneered  at  them, 
and  the  bourgeoisie  abhorred  them,  as  if  they  sprang  indisputably 
from  Brahma's  eyebrow  or  Jupiter's  thigh.  Whatever  might  be  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  the  blood  in  their  veins,  they  fully  enjoyed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  position  they  attributed  to  them- 
selves, and  in  many  instances  gave  extraordinary  examples  of  self- 
renunciation  and  of  sacrifice  to  what  they  termed  the  respect  for  their 
names.  Our  friend*  the  worthy  Yicomte  de  Yerancour  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  kind  of  what  he  called  his  **  order."  He  really  was 
allied  to  whatever  was  noblest,  not  only  in  his  department,  but  as  far 
away  as  that  magnificent  temple  whereof  they  of  the  Parisian  Faubourg 
8t  Germain  are  the  high  priests.  He  was  very  poor,  had  been  obliged 
to  educate  poorly,  and  had  condemned  to  many  privations,  his  two 
daughters,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  but  he  looked  upon  his  poverty  as  a 
distinction,  and  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  behave  as  he  did,  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  at  any  cost  to  be  what  he  called  ''  true 
to  his  name." 

The  chateau  at  D might,  ages  ago,  have  been  an  agreeable 

abode,  when  its  possessors  had  wealth  sufficient  to  procure  what  were 
the  relative  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  period,  but  it  was  a  miser- 
able place  for  two  young  women  to  inhabit  in  our  day.    Built,  as  are 
often  baronial  castles  in  the  west  of  France,  considerably  below  the 
village  or  town  dependent  upon  it  in  days  of  yore,  its  first  unavoid- 
able evil  was  dampness,  and  want  of  air  on  all  sides  save  one.     It 
was  decidedly  unwholesome ; — ^no  one  denied  that.    Then,  although  it 
was  not  large  of  its  kind,  it  was  much  too  large  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  had  to  huddle  themselves  into  holes  and  comers,  where  the 
torn  and  soiled  furniture  that  had  escaped  the  outrages  of  the  past 
could  be  turned  to  the  best  use.     Women,  and  more  than  any  other 
French  women,  can  contrive  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and 
by  the  time  the  two  Mesdemoiselles   de  Yerancour  had  been  six 
months  home  from  their  convent  at  Poitiers,  they  really  had  converted 
the  set  of  rooms  appropriated  to  themselves  and  their  father  on  the 
groond-floor  into  a  presentable  suite  of  chambers  for  a  family  of 
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reduced  means.  There  was  enough  of  discomfort,  as  we  English 
people  might  think, — ^you  habitually  entered  the  house  through  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  Yicomte's  study  you  would  be  suddenly  reminded 
by  the  fall  of  something  soft  and  plump  upon  the  floor  of  the  presence 
of  frogs ;  but  resignation  was  the  virtue  of  this  fiamily,  and  it  was 
thought  the  right  thing  to  submit   to   everything  for  the   sake  of 

^what  it  might  puzzle  you  or  me  to  specify  distinctly,  but  they 

knew,  and  were  satisfied  with  their  own  magnanimity. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  one  side  of  the  chateau  which  was  open 
to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  on  that  side  a  tolerably  broad  terrace 
planted  with  acacias,  lime  and  nut  trees,  delightfully  cool  and  shady 
in  summer,  was  the  open  air  boudoir  of  the  two  sisters,  Felicie  and 
Genevieve,  or  Yevette,  as  she  was  by  abbreviation  usually  called. 
This  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  castle  ramparts,  and  had  been 

one  of  the  outworks  meant  to  defend  the  town  and  fortress  of  D 

against  any  inroad  on  the  part  of  the  Bretons.  If  you  crossed  over 
the  broad  stone  parapet  on  one  side,  you  could  see  down  straight  into 
a  well-kept  lane  which  led  round  the  castle  premises  up  to  the  town, 
and  branched  off  about  half  a  league  lower  down  from  the  hi^  road 
to  Cholet. 

It  was  a  bright  beautiful  October  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  the 
Vicomte*s  visit  to  Martin  Prevost.  The  two  sisters  were  sitting  at 
the  stone  table  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  Baskets  full  of  work  and 
woridng  materials  were  before  them.  The  trees  overiiead  were  rich 
in  their  russet  clothing,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  and 
the  warm  soft  sunlight  flooded  the  meadows  and  pasture  lands  that 
spread  out  in  front,  and  beyond  the  limit  of  the  ch&teau*8  present 
domains. 

''  Is  that  the  Angelus  already  ?  **  asked  Felicie,  listening  to  the  bell 

of  the  parish  church  of  D ringing  out  six  o'clock.    '*  Is  Monsieur 

le  Cure  coming  to  supper  to-night  ?  " 

« I  think  not,**  was  the  reply. 

In  the  provinces,  and  where  the  womankind  of  such  families  as 
these  come  together,  it  is  impossible  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  should 
elapse  without  mention  being  made  of  a  cure. 

*'  Then  suppose  we  look  at  the  Monde  Ulustr^,'*  observed  Felicie, 
drawing  from  the  bottom  of  the  large  work-basket,  where  they  lay 
hidden,  two  or  three  back  numbers  of  an  illustrated  journal  which  a 
cousin,  living  at  Tours,  a  lady  of  a  worldly  turn  of  mind,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  now  and  then  to  the  two  girls.  *'What  is  the 
matter,  Yevette ;  what  are  you  dreaming  of?  **  she  added,  looking  at 
her  sister,  who,  with  her  work  laid  down  upon  her  knee,  was  appa- 
rently gazing  at  vacancy,  whilst  the  tears  were  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

*<I  was  thinking  of  la  mere  Marie-Claire,**  said  Y^ette  gently; 
« the  sound  of  the  Angelus  suddenly  reminded  me  of  her,  and  of  our 
convent  days.** 
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**  La  mere  Marie-Claire  was  so  devotedly  fond  of  yon,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  you  loved  her,  and  regret  her  now  she*s  dead,"  rejoined 
Felicie,  with  a  rather  sententious  air,  *'  bat,  for  a  well-bom  woman, 
I  most  say,  Yevette,  that  a  worse  example  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  the  one  she  gave." 

**  Do  yon  really  think  that,  sister  ? "  inquired  the  younger  girl, 
timidly,  adding  with  a  sig^  :  **  Poor  dear,  sweet  mere  Marie-Claire  ! 
how  lovely  she  was !  and  how  like  an  angel  she  looked  in  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life !  " 

«  Yevette  1"  retorted  the  elder  sister,  with  all  the  sternness  so 
handsome  a  "  saint "  could  command  ;  *'  pray  do  not  misapply  terms. 
Mere  Marie-Claire,  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  distantly  related  to 
mamma,  may  have  been  a  person  to  be  pitied,  and  we  will  hope  she 
is  forgiven.  Monsieur  le  Cure  says  it  is  allowable  to  pray  for  her.  But 
she  was  assuredly  no  angel,  and  a  more  rebellious  woman  cannot  be 
imagined.  Why,  she  actually  died  of  it  1  What  made  her  take  the 
veil,  pray,  if  not  that  she  preferred  being  a  nun  to  marrying  the  man 
her  parents  had  chosen  for  her  ?  " 

«.  But  she  said  she  oould  not  love  him,"  argued  humbly  Yevette. 

Felicie  curled  her  lips  proudly.  **  What  has  a  well-bom,  piously 
brought  up  girl  to  do  with  such  reasonings  as  that  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  The  real  fact  is  even  worse  than  what  I  said  just  now ;  the  real 
fact  is,  that  the  misguided  woman  took  the  veil  because  she  could  not 
marry  the  man  she  pretended  she  loved." 

*'  But  he  was  her  equal.  I  believe  he  was  her  own  cousin,"  urged 
Yevette,  blushing  deeply  at  her  audacity. 

"Equal,  maybe,"  rejoined  Felicie,  "but  they  had  no  money 
between  them,  and  the  parents  would  not  hear  of  it.  No !  mere 
Marie-Claire  I  hope  repented  of  her  errors,  but  in  plain  terms  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  positively  died  for  love." 

"  And  really,  Felicie,"  murmured  her  sister  tremblingly,  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  seconds,  "  do  you  think  that  it  is  so  very  dreadful  a  crime  ?  " 

"  Think  ?  "  retorted  the  other.  "  Oh,  Yevette !  mere  Marie-Claire 
committed  a  greater  sin  than  I  could  have  thought  her  capable  of,  if 
in  her  long  talks  with  you  she  put  such  improper  ideas  into  your  head. 
I  hope  you  have  confessed  all  this  to  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"  I  will,"  promised  poor  Yevette,  turning  her  head ;  "  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  thought  of  it  all  so  much  before.  I  don't  know 
why  I  suddenly  seemed  to  remember  poor  mere  Marie-Claire  so  well. 
It  must  have  been  the  Angelus.  Do  you  remember  the  sound  of  our 
bell  at  the  Yisitation  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  Felicie  with  a  smile,  and  unfold- 
ing her  newspapers.  "  Just  Ipok,"  she  cried  ;  "  here  is  the  whole 
account  of  the  Fetes  of  the  15th  August.'* 

"  But  that's  six  weeks  ago,"  objected  Yevette. 

"  No  matter ;  such  things  are  always  fresh.     There  was  a  grand 
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ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  here  is  a  long  description  of  all  the 
dresses.**  And  Felicie's  eye  ran  eagerly  down  the  column,  and  she 
occasionally  stopped  to  chronicle  her  admiration  of  some  special 
toilet.  '<  Oh,  this  most  have  been  lovely  f  *'  she  all  at  once  exclaimed ; 
"  listen  I  pink  crape  with  water-lilies ;  and  the  coiflrire,  water-lilies 
with  pearls  plaited  into  the  hair.  I  wonder  who  wore  that  ?  I  wonder 
if  she  was  beautiful  ?  When  I  am  married,  I  shall  enjoy  a  few  weeks 
in  Paris  in  the  winter ** 

"  Felicie !  ** 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Of  course  I  should  not 
go  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  baUs, — though  I  believe  now,  there  are  some 
people  who  do ;  but  our  relations  and  Monsieur  de  Champmorin*s  too» 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  give  magnificent  fetes." 

•"  And  you  will  go  to  Paris,  sister  ?  **  asked  Vevette.  "  I  should  be 
frightened  out  of  my  senses  if  I  only  set  my  foot  in  one  of  its  streets. 
Why,  it  is  worse  than  Babylon  1 " 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  other  demurely ;  "  but  when  a  well-bom 
woman  is  married  she  owes  a  great  deal  to  her  name  and  position  in 
the  world,  and  to  her  husband  and  his  family.  She  must  make  sacri- 
fices every  day.  All  Monsieur  de  Champmorin*s  family  live  more  or 
less  in  Paris,  and  I  believe  his  uncle  wishes  him  to  be  a  Deputy. 
I  must  think  of  him,  and  of  the  future  position  of  our  children.'* 

It  was  not  in  Yevette's  gentle  heart  to  retaliate,  but  in  her  heart 
she  questioned  whether  Felicie  ought  not  also  to  betake  herself 
to  confession,  and  submit  to  Monsieur  le  Cur^  her  strange  mental 
preoccupations  touching  pink  crape  dresses,  and  head-dresses  com- 
posed of  water-lilies  and  pearls  interwoven  in  the  hair.  Yevette  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  leant  over  the  wall  of  the  old  rampart. 

''  Good  evening,  mademoiselle,"  drawled  out  a  languid  voice  from 
the  road  beneath. 

'*  Felicie,*'  said  Yevette,  turning  round,  ''  it  is  Monsieur  Richard. 
He  has  got  little  Chariot  behind  him  with  a  basket  full  of  fish." 

Felicie  joined  her  sister,  and  with  condescending  grace  looked  down 
on  Monsieur  Richard.  He  lifted  up  the  green  leaves  in  the  basket, 
and  discovered  a  fine  fat  carp. 

<'  That  is  a  good  big  fish,"  he  remarked  ctoelessly ;  ''the  rest  are 
not  worth  much ;  "  and  then  deferentially  raising  his  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat,  made  his  request.  ''  Would  it  be  too  great  presumption,"  he 
asked,  '<  if  I  requested  the  favour  of  presenting  my  personal  respects  to 
Monsieur  le  Yicomte  some  day  soon,  before  leaving  D ?  " 

**  Dear  me  I  Monsieur  Richard,"  rejoined  Felicie,  "  are  you  about  to 

leave  D ?    Has  Monsieur  votre  oncle  obtained  some  Government 

situation  for  you  ?  *' 

*'  Not  that,"  was  the  answer,  **  but  my  uncle  is  kind  enough  to 
think  that  at  three-and- twenty  it  is  well  to  see  something  of  the  woxid, 
and  I  am  going  to  Paris  for  some  months.*' 
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"  To  Paris !  **  ejaculated  both  the  sisters  at  once.  "  Will  yon  not 
be  dreadfully  lonely  without  any  friends  or  acquaintances  ?  In  such 
a  place  as  Paris,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself?  " 

"Well,"  retorted  the  young  man,  "  I  do  not  think  anybody  with 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  is  likely  to  remain  long  lonely  in  Paris,  and 
my  nnde  has  been  very  generous  to  me." 

"Indeed,"  said  Felicie.  "Well,  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  success, 
Monsieur  Richard.  Any  day  before  breakfast  you  can  come  to  the 
chateau.     I  daresay  papa  will*receive  you.     Bon  soir." 

The  day  was  waning,  and  the  two  girls  gathered  up  their  work, 
Tevette  carrying  the  basket. 

"  The  idea  of  that  old  Prevost  sending  his  nephew  to  Paris ! " 
remarked  Felicie.     "  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  him  I  " 

"  But  you  know,  don't  you,  that  he  is  to  be  enormously  rich  ?  *' 
remarked  Vevette. 
*'  What  they  call  rich,*'  added  scornfully  her  sister. 
"  What  any  one  would  call  rich,"  urged  Vevette.  "  Why,  Felicie, 
they  say  old  Prevost  has  above  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  and 
he  will  leave  every  penny  to  Monsieur  Richard.  You'll  see  he'll 
many  one  of  the  daughters  of  those  nouveaux  riches,  and  buy  all 

D one  of  these  fine  days." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,"  repeated  musingly  Felicie,  as 
they  prepared  to  enter  the  house.  "  He'll  give  his  wife  diamonds  and 
ran  horses  at  the  races."  And  then  she  sighed,  and  said  devoutly, 
"  What  a  horrible  state  of  things ! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MABTIN  FB£V0St's  AMBITION. 

kwKEK  passed  by.  tt  was  the  12th  of  October.  Old  Prevost  had  called 
his  nephew  into  his  room,  and  there  the  two  sat  together,  on  either 
side  of  the  long  bureau-table,  while  the  legendary  '*  caisse  de  surete  " 
raised  its  cumbrous  shape  between  the  two  windows,  right  in  front  of 
Monsieur  Richard,  whilst  his  uncle  sat  with  his  back  towards  it. 

There  was  no  resemblance  between  them ; — ^not  one  single  trait  in 
common  had  they.  The  uncle's  hard,  sharp,  vulture-like  features  were 
not  reproduced  in  the  rather  weak  mould  in  which  those  of  the  nephew 
had  been  cast.  The  old  man's  thin  lips  were  very  different  from 
the  full,  red,  sensual  mouth  of  the  young  man  opposite  to  him,  and 
his  piercing  eyes  utterly  outshone  Monsieur  Richard's  mild  blue 
ones,  with  their  rather  vague,  wandering  glances.  One  thing  was 
a  pity ;  Monsieur  Richard's  eyelids  were  delicate,  and  every  now 
and  then  got  inflamed,  which  took  from  the  pleasantness  of  his  aspect, 
for  he  really  was  otherwise  what  may  be  termed  good-looking. 
Xhere  was,  if  you  will,  a  certain  dulness  in  his  air ;  I  won't  say  that 
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he  looked  exactly  stopid,  but  there  was  a  total  absence  of  light  about 
him.  You  would  swear  that  if  he  bad  been  in  the  place  of  any  of  Ins 
elders  of  the  Prevost  stock,  he  wonld  never  have  known  how  to 
make  the  fortunes  they  had  made.  No ;  stiff,  sharp  old  Martin 
Prevost,  as  he  sat  there,  straight-backed  and  aU  of  a  piece,  was  the 
evident  snperior  of  that  fair-haired,  round-faced,  delicate  young  man. 
But  then  this  is  a  degenerate  age,  and  the  money  having  been  made 
by  wiser,  stronger  men,  it  was  enough  that  the  mediocre  but  truly 
amiable  inheritor  of  it  all  should  make  a  good  use  of  it ; — and  that 
Monsieur  Richard  undoubtedly  would  do. 

*'  Now  that  I  have  given  you  most  of  the  necessary  details  about 
your  stay  in  Paris,  and  the  principal  friends  you  vnll  find  there,*'  said 
old  Prevost,  continuing  a  conversation  begun  some  half  an  hour 
before,  ''  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  of  what  my  plans 
for  your  future  are." 

'<  Any  that  you  form  I  shall  follow,"  replied  the  nephew  with  a 
bow. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  man  as  blandly  as  it  lay  in  his  nature 
to  do.  "  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  to  make  of  you,  Richard ; 
you  have  always  been  obedient  and  well-conducted ;  and  though  you 
have  no  turn  for  affairs,  I  consider  you  thoroughly  capable  of  doing 
credit  to  the  position  I  have  achieved.  You  start  from  where  I  leave 
off,  Richard.  I  remain  a  plodding  plebeian.  You  must  be  a  gentle- 
man. You  must  complete  yourself  by  marriage.  I  have  told  yon  ever 
since  you  were  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  look  forward  to  that.  I  have  told 
you  to  familiarise  yourself  with  the  people  down  at  the  chateau  as 
much  as  you  could.     Well !  why  do  you  shake  your  head  ?  " 

''  Because,  dear  uncle,  I  have  tried,  but  they  won*t  let  me !  They 
are  familiar  enough  with  me,  for  that  matter,  but  it  is  the  familiarity 
that  is  used  towards  an  inferior." 

**  They  don't  know  how  rich  you  are,"  interrupted  old  Prevost. 

Monsieur  Richard  shook  his  head  again.  ''  To  say  the  whole  truth/* 
he  added,  '*  the  Yicomte  treats  me  like  a  lacquey.** 

*'  Bah !  **  broke  out  old  Prevost  with  a  fierce  bitterness  of  contempt, 
* '  they  would  marry  a  lacquey  if  he  only  brought  them  money  enough.  I 
tell  you,  nephew,  you  shdl  be  Monsieur  le  Vidomte*s  son-in-law.  I  am 
in  treaty  now  for  the  domain  of  Chateaubreville  down  in  the  Mayenne, 
and  before  the  year  is  out  you  shall  be  Monsieur  Prevost  de  Chateau- 
breville, and  your  noble  spouse,  * ' — this  was  said  with  a  sneer, — <  <  shall  do 
the  honours  of  your  house  to  the  whole  department.  I  do  not  destine 
you  to  be  a  Deputy,  Richard.  I  mean  to  keep  that  for  myself,**  and  the 
old  man  looked  as  he  spoke  capable  of  sterner  efforts  than  are  required 
to  compel  the  attention  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  '*  I  will  be  the  Deputy, 
you  shall  be  of  the  Conseil-General.  Who  knows  ?  President  of  it, 
perhaps.  Money  vnll  do  anything !  And  I  will  carry  through  fliQ 
direct  line  of  railway  from  Paris.  When  once  we*ve  got  that, — \ 
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the  new  coal-fields, — ^it  shall  be  my  fault  if  any  of  the  new  men  in 
Pans, — ^were  it  even  the  Pereires  themselves, — are  richer  than  me. 
Bit  the  first  filing  is  yonr  marriage." 

Monsieur  Bichard*s  eyes  had  been  actually  flashing  light  all  this  while, 
as  he  listened  to  his  uncle's  words.  He  knew  old  Prevost's  indisputable 
capacity,  and  knew  also  how  small  men  had  made  enormous  fortunes ; 
and  at  the  concluding  phrase  he  blushed  all  over  with  delight. 

'*  If  it  were  possible,  dear  uncle,'*  he  exclaimed,  **  it  would  indeed 
be  a  brilliant  dream,  for " 

"Probably,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  ''you've  gone  and  formed 
some  inclination,  as  people  call  it,  for  that  scornful  princess ;  that 
18  of  no  sort  of  consequence ; "  and  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  setting 
•side  all  such  nonsense ;  ''  but  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  What  is 
important  is  that  I  hold  those  Yerancours  in  my  hand,  and  that  ou 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  on  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock,  I  shall  put  my 
signature  side  by  side  with  Monsieur  le  Yicomte's  to  an  act  that  will 
make  him  my  dependent.  He  has  sold  me  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres.  I 
have  had  all  the  acts  and  contracts  made  out.  I  pay  him  the  money 
it  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  next ;  but  an  hour  after  that,  I  wouldn't 
advise  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  to  play  me  any  tricks,  because  I  can  destroy 
niih  one  word  the  entire  combination  for  which  he  wants  the  cash." 

«  You  know  I  never  question  you,  uncle,"  said  Monsieur  Bichard ; 
bat  he  looked  all  interrogation. 

"No;  you  are  exceedingly  discreet,"  replied  old  Prevost,  "and  as 
the  whole  concerns  you,  I  will  trust  you. — ^The  Yicomte  must  have 
sixty  thousand  firancs,  or  Champmorin  won't  marry  the  girl.  I  give 
him  seventy  thousand,  and  the  marriage  takes  place.  But  by  thi^^ 
^oceeding  he  defrauds  the  other  sister,  for  he  has  literally  not  a 
fitfthing  left  to  give  her.  The  chateau  won't  sell  for  twenty  thousand 
francs ;  and  if  I  show  the  real  state  of  the  case  to  Ohampmorin's 
notary,  the  business  is  done.  Champmorin  will  withdraw,  for  he 
would  have  to  refund, — ^besides  all  the  eclat  of  the  matter ;  and  then 
Monsieur  le  Yicomte  would  have  both  his  daughters  upon  his  hands, 
ind  be  minus  the  only  bit  of  tolerable  property  he  had  to  dispose  of." 

"  But,  uncle ! "  stammered  the  young  man,  upon  whose  countenance 
there  had  gathered  all  this  while  a  cloud  of  anxiety  that  his  interlocutor 
did  not  notice.  "  Uncle,  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  1  Which  of  the 
sisters  is  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"Which  ?  "  echoed  old  Prevost,  impatiently.  "  Why  Mademoiselle 
Felicie,  to  be  sure ;  who  else  should  it  be  ?  With  whom  are  wo 
eoneemed,  if  not  with  Yevette  ?  " 

Bis  nephew  gasped,  and,  for  a  moment  or  two,  could  not  speak. 

"  Why,  what  ails  the  boy  ?  "  exclaimed  old  Prevost,  transfixing  the 
Qohappy  Monsieur  Richard  with  a  look  that  was  full  of  the  bitterest  con- 
tempt. "  You  haven't  been  offering  your  hand,  have  you,  to  Monsieur  de 
Champmorin's  charming  bride ;  to  that ?"  Here  he  stopped  short. 
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and  no  epithet  came,  bat  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  not 
complimentary  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie.  **  Richard  1  *'  he  resumed, 
in  a  very  calm  tone,  ''  you  will  do  well  to  listen  to  what  I  say :  I  have 
decided  that  Mademoiselle  Genevieve  shall  be  your  wife,  and  on  that 
condition  I  have  told  you  what  a  position  you  shall  enjoy ;  but  if 
any  obstacle  to  that  arrangement  were  to  come  from  you,  I  would 
immediately  alter  my  will,  and  instead  of  being  a  rich  man  and  a 
personage  one  of  these  days,  you  should  find  yourself  all  at  once  in  the 
position  of  my  grandfather  when  he  began  life.  I  would  not  leave 
you  one  centime." 

Poor  Monsieur  Richard  was  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  as  though  he 
were  internally  convulsed.    Externally  he  trembled  a  little. 

**  Uncle,'*  said  he  in  an  unsteady  voice,  <'  you  never  told  me  that 
you  preferred  one  of  the  sisters  to  the  other,  and '* 

"Told  you!"  echoed  oldPrevost;  "why  should  I  go  explaining 
my  intentions  to  you,  before  the  time  was  come  to  act  ?*' 

"  But,  dear  uncle,"  pleaded  Monsieur  Richard,  "  it  was  not  my 
fault  if " 

"Who  cares  whether  it  is  your  fault  or  not?"  retorted  Martin 
Frevost.  "  One  thing  be  well  assured  of,  that  while  I  live  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  shall  never  be  my  niece.  You  idiot  1 "  he  added ;"  it  is  so  like 
the  wretched  weaklings  of  your  kind,  the  miserable  products  of  this 
sensual  age,  to  be  attracted  by  a  girl  of  that  description.  Why,  you 
would  not  have  been  her  husband  half  a  year  before  you  would  be 
coming  here  to  me  whining  and  crying  to  be  delivered  from  her  I 
I  know  that  young  lady,  though  she  doesn't  yet  know  herself.  I  knew 
her  grandmother.  Monsieur  le  Yicomte's  blessed  mother,  and  that  girl  is 
every  inch  Madame  Doroth6e ; — ^la  belle  Madame  Doroth^e !  Yes, 
handsome  she  was,  God  knows,  and  some  few  are  living  who  remem- 
ber what  she  was  besides ; — all  of  which  didn't  prevent  her  going  to 
mass  every  day  of  her  life,  and  to  confession  twice  a  month, — for  she 
was  by  way  of  being  a  devote,  too, — ^though  devotion  was  easier  to 
manage  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  since  the  reign  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France." 

"  But,  uncle,"  ventured  to  say  the  unhappy  youth,  "  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  is  not  yet  nineteen,  and  has  only  been  a  year  out  of  a  con- 
vent.   She  cannot  yet " 

"  Nonsense ! "  interrupted  old  Prevost ;  "  hold  your  tongue,  Richard, 
about  the  whole  thing.  It  shall  not  be.  And  now,  as  this  topic  must 
never  be  reverted  to,  I  will  just  once  for  all  speak  my  mind  to  you, 
and  you  will  reflect  upon  what  I  say,  and  see  if  you  can  agree.  You 
are  like  all  the  men  of  your  time.  They  call  themselves  men."  This 
was  uttered  with  an  indescribable  sneer.  "You  are  dishonest." 
The  nephew  started.  "I  don't  mean  that  you  would  steal;  but 
you  won't  pay.  You  want  to  enjoy,  to  enjoy  always,  without  doing 
anything  else,  and  you  want  to  escape  paying  for  it ;  that's  what  I 
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call  dishonest,  and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  yon  all.  The  men  of 
my  time  worked  and  paid  its  fnll  price  for  whatever  they  achieved. 
Look  at  me  ;  I've  worked  for  forty  years, — worked  hard,  and  plodded 
not  only  throngh  work,  but  through  privations  and  through  humilia- 
tions. Do  you  suppose  I  should  ever  have  been  as  wealthy  as  I  am 
if  they  who  have  helped  to  enrich  me  had  dreamt  I  was  ambitious  ? 
No !  I  have  been  scrupulously  honest  according  to  the  present  value 
of  the  word,  but  I  have  profited  by  the  weaknesses  of  my  neighbours, 
and  I  should  never  have  known  them  if  I  had  been  thought  of  as 
anything  save  *  le  bon  homme  Prevost.*  Wealth !  power  even  !  they 
don't  mind  that,  so  long  as  they  fancy  you  can  never  use  it  to  trouble 
their  vanity.  I  ambitious  I  Bless  my  soul  I  I  was  only  a  money- 
getting  machine,  a  humble,  narrow-minded  bourgeois,  who  knew 
nothing  of  politics,  but  only  put  sou  upon  sou  and  helped  his  betters 
out  of  difficulties  by  lending  them  the  sums  they  couldn't  get  else- 
where !  I,  '  le  bon  homme  Prevost ! '  Lord  bless  you,  I  didn't  exist ! 
But  now,  my  time  is  come,  too,  and  I  will  have  my  enjoyment,  for  I 
have  paid  for  it." 

**  And  no  one  will  be  so  rejoiced  at  your  success  as  I  shall  be,*'  put 
in  the  nephew  cautiously. 

"I  am  only  sixty-two,"  continued  Martin  Prevost,  careless  of  the 
interruption.  **  I  have  the  strength  of  unspent  years  in  store,  for  1 
have  capitalised  my  health,  as  well  as  my  money.  I  have  fifteen  years 
before  me,  during  which  I  will  have  my  enjoyment.  I  shall  remain, 
as  I  told  you,  a  plodding  plebeian,  but  I  will  plod  to  some  purpose,  and 
on  a  higher  field  than  I  have  had  yet.  There  is  the  good  of  the 
empire ;  the  forces  from  below  come  into  play  now,  and  the  foraes 
from  above  are  annihilated,  though  they  don't  see  it.  They  get  the 
titles,  and  crosses,  and  Chamberlain's  keys,  and  their  vanity  is  content ; 
they  have  nothing  else ;  but  we  of  the  lower  ranks  get  the  power.  Now 
you  see,  Hichard,  I  will  make  a  gentleman  of  you,  and  you  shall 
represent  something.  But  I  will  rule  your  fortunes,  and  will  not  have 
for  my  niece  a  woman  who  would  try  to  rule  me." 

Monsieur  Bichard  permitted  himself  a  vehement  gesture  of  dene- 
gation. 

"  Stuff! "  said  the  uncle,  sternly.  "  Mademoiselle  Felicie  was  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  seize  hold  of  a  weak  and  vicious  imagination.  Don't  be 
offended,  Richard !  The  imaginations  of  the  young  men  of  your  age 
now-a-da3rs  are  all  vicious,  because  the  men  are  all  weak  ;—aXL  half- 
natures  !  But  that  is  no  matter.  Mademoiselle  Felicie  will  be  Madame 
de  Champmorin  in  six  weeks,  and  when  I  have  paid  the  money  down 
for  Les  Grandes  Bruydres,  the  Yicomte,  in  spite  of  his  pride,  will  not 
refuse  me  Mademoiselle  Yevette,  who  is  really  an  excellent  girl,  and 
nmnageable.  When  you  come  back  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Prevost  de 
Chateaubreville,  you  shall  marry  her,  and  when  you  are  somewhat 
over  forty  you  will  inherit  all  my  wealth,  be  a  personage,  I  tell  yon 
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again,  and  marry  jonr  own  daughters  to  penniless  marquises  or  even 
dukes,  if  you  choose." 

«  Oh !  uncle,  uncle  f  **  sighed  his  nephew. 

The  countenance  of  old  Prevost  underwent  a  slight  change.  Look- 
ing steadfastly  at  Monsieur  Richard, — looking  at  him,  as  it  were, 
through  and  through,  he  said, — "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  think  would  he 
just  and  proper.  Tou  think  that  because  you  are  young  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  all  your  desires  ;  you  would  like  to  have  the  position  I 
can  give  you,  and  the  woman  you  choose  to  fancy,  besides  ;  you  would 
like  my  earnings  and  your  own  will.  No,  no,  Richard,  you  must  pay 
too ;  you  must  pay  by  submission  and  by  patience !  After  to-morrow 
Mademoiselle  Felicie  will  be  out  of  your  reach.  Tou  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  it.  Tou  will  have  the  estate  of  Chateaubreville,  and  a 
Demoiselle  de  Yerancour  for  the  mother  of  your  children,  who  will  be 
very  rich ;  and  what  have  you  done  for  all  that  ?*'  and  he  took  in  the 
whole  of  his  nephew,  as  it  were,  at  one  ^ance,  and  said,  scornfully, 
"Nothing!" 

Poor  Monsieur  Richard !  He  shrunk  together,  and  attempted  no 
farther  resistance.  It  might  be  very  painful,  but,  as  Mephisto  says, 
**  He  was  neither  the  first,  nor  would  he  be  the  last."  This  same  con- 
versation has  been  gone  through,  or  will  be  gone  through,  by  more  or 
less  every  son  and  every  nephew  in  France ;  therefore  the  hardship  is 
after  all  a  common  one. 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  poor  Monsieur  Richard  begged 
his  uncle's  pardon  for  having  dreamt  of  thwarting  him,  and  promised 
he  would  do  his  best  to  get  over  his  disappointment  and  accept  his 
uncle's  plans  for  him  with  fitting  readiness  and  gratitude.  Poor  young 
man  f  The  traces  of  the  struggle  were  visible  on  his  face,  by  its 
increased  pallor,  by  the  redness  of  his  eyelids,  and  by  a  circle  of  dark 
blue  that  had  hollowed  itself  under  his  eyes. 

All  was  over.  Monsieur  Richard  was  to  leave  for  Paris  in  a  week, 
and  next  Thursday  Mademoiselle  Felicie  was  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
dot  that  would  enable  her  to  become  Madame  de  Champmorin. 

But  Destiny  sometimes  foils  even  the  best  calculators.  When 
Thursday  came,  old  Martin  Prevost  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  his  great 
big  iron  safe,  his  face  upon  the  floor,  his  two  arms  stretched  out 
before  him,  and  the  back  of  his  head  beaten  in  by  blows.  The  master 
of  the  strong  box  was  murdered,  the  strong  box  was  broken  open,  and 
all  the  ready  money  in  bank  notes  and  cash  had  disappeared.  There 
had  been  what  we  call  burglary,  and  what  the  French  law  terms  "  vol 
avec  e&action." 
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Whkn  once  a  name  becomes  the  subject  of  embittered  political,  and 
still  more,  of  social  controversy,  it  ceases  to  convey  the  impression  it 
was  originally  intended  to  produce.  Thus,  a  "  trade's  union  '*  has 
long  become  the  symbol,  as  it  were,  for  systems  and  objects  which, 
whether  meritorious  or  otherwise,  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  name.  In  the  opinion  of  the  large  and  influential 
diss  which  looks  at  the  subject  excusively  from  the  capitalist's  point 
of  view,  trades'  unions  are  simply  organised  conspiracies  against 
freedom  of  labour  and  the  rights  of  capital ;  in  the  judgment  of  the 
working  men  themselves,  and  of  that  small,  though  not  uninfluential, 
section  of  the  public  whose  most  outspoken  advocate  is  Professor 
Beesly,  these  unions  are  organisations  for  the  protection  of  the  opera- 
tive, for  the  defence  of  the  just  rights  of  labour  against  the  oppression 
of  capital.  Holding  neither  of  these  views  ourselves,  we  think  we 
may  do  some  service  if  we  try  to  explain  how  the  trade  union  question 
i«  regarded  by  men  who  neither  dread  nor  worship  the  working 
classes,  who  believe  that  capitalists  and  operatives  are  equally  desirous 
of  promoting  their  own  real  or  supposed  interests,  equally  indifferent 
as  to  how  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  may  affect  those  of 
others.  In  order  to  make  our  view  intelligible  we  must  first  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  terms  of  the  social  problem  with  which  the  com- 
mnnity  has  now  to  deal. 

In  its  primary  signification,  a  trade's  union  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  voluntary  association  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  trade  for  mutual 
assistance  and  protection.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mutual  benefit  society,  such 
as  exists  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  classes  of  workmen,  wherever 
the  status  of  the  working  man  has  risen  above  that  of  the  mere  hind 
or  serf.  In  all  our  agricultural  districts,  where  the  principle  of  co- 
operation for  mutual  defence  is  still  practically  unknown,  these  benefit 
societies  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  tiie  clergy  and  gentry.  Their 
chief  fanctions  are  to  provide  medical  assistance  for  their  members  when 
ia  sickness,  to  secure  them  a  decent  burial,  and  to  give  them  a  pretext 
kr  certain  periodical  festivities,  at  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fonds  of  the  association  are  spent  on  beer  and  banners.  In  fact,  in 
a  very  humble  and  unsatisfactory  manner  these  primitive  rural  trades' 
QnioBs  fulfil  the  same  functions  for  the  agricultural  labourer  as  masonic 
lodges  do  for  the  wealthier  classes.  Without  doubt,  as  education  spreads, 
these  associations  will  try  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  relations 
hetween  rustic  employers  and  labourers.     When  they  do  so,  the  only 
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certain  result  we  can  predict  is,  that  their  clnh  feasts  will  no  longer 
be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hall  or  Parsonage — ^will  not,  as  at 
present,  be  assisted  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  though  in  towns  and  in  manufacturing  districts  the  ''  beneficent 
aspect,"  if  we  may  coin  such  a  term,  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  most 
important  one  of  trades*  unions  as  institutions,  they  still  retain  a 
good  deal  of  their  original  character,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  character, 
have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections,  even  of  working  men  who 
disapprove  of  their  policy  in  questions  of  capital  and  labour.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  eminently  discreditable  to  the  class  if  it  were  other- 
wise. No  great  amount  of  imaginative  faculty  is  required  to  realise 
in  some  degree  the  sentiments  which  lead  the  mechanic  or  factory 
hand  to  associate  himself  with  his  fellows  in  some  sort  of  society  for 
mutual  reUef  and  assistance.  The  normal  uncertainties  of  life,  fluc- 
tuations of  fortune,  and  vicissitudes  of  health,  press  with  unusual 
severity,  and  even  cruelty,  on  men  who  have  to  work  literally,  as  well 
as  generally,  for  their  daily  bread.  In  a  certain  sense,  any  man  who 
has  not  a  fixed  income,  independent  of  his  own  exertions,  has  to  work 
for  his  daily  livelihood.  But  the  sense  is  a  very  dififerent  one  from 
that  in  which  the  same  remark  may  be  predicated  with  regard  to  the 
handicraftsman.  To  almost  all  men  raised  above  what  are  technically 
called  the  working  classes,  absolute,  immediate  want  of  food,  or 
difficulty  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  ensuing  week,  or  month,  or 
year,  are  not  among  the  ordinary  casualties  of  existence.  Most  of  us 
have  certain  funds  laid  by,  or  have  good- wills,  connections,  stock-in- 
trade,  on  which,  if  employment  fails  us,  we  can  raise  temporary 
supplies,  or,  at  the  worst  event,  we  have  friends  who  will  guard  ns 
against  positive  penury.  But  to  the  ordinary  operative  the  possi- 
bility of  being  any  day  reduced  to  want  must  be  constantly  present. 
Causes  over  which  he  has  no  direct  control — a  commercial  crisis,  a 
falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  the  article  he  is  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing, the  extravagance  of  his  employers,  or,  above  aU,  sudden  sick- 
ness, may  place  him  and  his  children,  almost  without  notice,  in  a 
condition  of  distress,  if  not  of  misery.  We  are  speaking  now  of  what 
is,  not  of  what  ought  to  be.  The  working  man  has  few  savings  ;  his 
hands  are  his  sole  stock-in-trade ;  his  week*8  wages  his  sole  capital ; 
and  if,  from  any  cause,  these  fail  him,  he  has  nothing  before  him  ex- 
cept the  scant  and  bitter  mercies  of  parish  relief  or  casual  charity. 
There  is  no  good  in  inquiring  here  whether  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  is  not  capable  of  improvement.  We  are  dealing 
now  with  facts  as  we  find  them ;  and  the  facts  being  what  they  are, 
we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  trades*  nnions,  in  their  aspect  of 
benefit  societies,  are  a  necessity  for  our  working  men, — ^institutions 
which,  if  they  did  not  exist,  must  be  invented  to  supply  an  imperative 
want.    By  the  weekly  subscriptions  paid  to  these  assooiationB  a  fond 
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is  raised,  by  means  of  which  men  out  of  work,  through  sickness  or 
unavoidable  calamity,  are  kept  from  the  workhouse,  and  receive  relief 
with  no  diminution  of  their  self-respect.  We  would  go  further  than 
this,  and  say  that  the  feeling  which  prompts  thousands  of  workmen, 
who,  from  superior  prudence  or  ability,  have  no  great  idea  of  ever  coming 
npon  the  union  themselves,  to  still  contribute  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  wages  to  its  frmds,  is,  in  itself,  a  very  noble  one.  It  is  well 
men  in  any  class  should  feel  that  they  have  obligations  towards  their 
weaker  and  less  prosperous  colleagues,  and  it  might  be  better  for 
society  if  classes  higher  placed  in  the  social  scale  had  an  equally 
strong  sense  with  the  operative  population,  that  they  are  bound  to 
share  each  other's  burdens. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  organisations  exercise,  even  without 
desiring  it,  a  strong  social  influence  upon  their  members.     Every 
SQch  body,  by  virtue  of  its   existence,  imposes   a   certain   code  of 
unwritten  as  well  as  written  laws  upon  persons  connected  with  it ; 
and  this  code,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  elevated  one  in  itself, 
serves  to  raise  the  average  tone  of  the  community.     Every  man  who 
belongs  to  a  club,  whether  that  club  is  held  in  Pall  Mall  or  in  a  pot- 
house,  is  compelled  to  show  some  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-members.  *  However  vicious  or  corrupt  his  natural  inclinations 
are,  he  thinks  twice  before  he  commits  any  outrage  on  moral  or  social 
laws  which  will  subject  him  to  the  censure  of  the  association  to  which 
he  belongs.     No  doubt  this  influence  may  be  exerted  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good  ;  men  may  grow  to  acknowledge  no  standards  of  right  or 
wrong  except  those  recognised  by  their  own  community,  may  learn  to 
think  the  interests  of  that  association  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Sheffield ;  but  in  the 
elementary  stage  of  trades*  unions  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case.   That 
the  members  of  a  craft  should  stand  by  each  other — ^that  they  should 
help  each  other  in  distress,  and  promote  the  general  good  of  the  craft, 
even  at  more  or  less  of  individual  advantage — these  may  be  said  to  be 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  all  trades'  unions ;  and,  though  capable  of 
misapplication,  they  are  most  assuredly  not  evil  in  themselves.     Pro- 
bably the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  trade's  union  in  what  we  may 
call  the  non-aggressive  phase  of  development,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
the  association  of  solicitors,  known  as  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 
Every  attorney  with  any  claim  to  respectability  belongs  to  this  body, 
which  exercises  a  sort  of  lax  control  over  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
Its  avowed  object  is  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  legal  community, 
and  any  gross  breach  of  recognised  legal  morality  or  etiquette  is 
visited  with  expulsion  from  the  association.    No  legal  penalties  of 
any  kind  are  attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  self-constituted  tri- 
Iranal;   but  still  the  expression  of  collective  opinion  conveyed  by 
its  censure  exercises,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  members — ^if  they  will  excuse  our  so  describing  them— of 
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the  law-mongering  trade.  Now  even  the  most  inveterate  enemj  of 
trades*  unions  would  admit  that  if  the  sole  influence  exercised  by 
these  bodies  was,  as  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  of  a  moral  character, 
there  would  be  little  to  be  urged  against  them.  The  gravamen  of  the 
charge  under  which  they  labour  consists  in  the  perfectly  correct 
assumptioii  that  they  use  their  influence  for  undesirable  ends,  and 
support  it  by  unjustifiable  means. 

If  we  are  to  allow  trades*  unions  at  all,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  tbey 
will  not,  in  course  of  time,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  workmen  and  their  employers.  Even 
supposing  that  all  such  organisations  were  founded  with  the  sole 
object  of  affording  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  distress,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  should  leave  out  of  sight  all  consideration  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  this  distress.  A  member  of  an  union  is  out  of 
work  and  applies  to  the  society  for  assistance.  He  admits — a  fact 
patent  to  his  fellow-members — ^that  he  coiM  get  work,  but  alleges 
that  the  wages  offered  him  are  insufficient,  or  that  his  employer  insists 
on  conditions  he  considers  uxgust  to  himself  and  to  his  mates.  The 
union  must  obviously  decide  whether  his  reasons  for  refusing  work 
are  adequate  to  justify  his  consequent  application  for  support  from  the 
pockets  of  his  brother  operatives.  Again,  a  number  of  the  assurers 
— for  the  members  of  a  trade's  union  are  nothing  but  mutual  assurei*s 
-—declare  that  certain  practices  on  the  part  either  of  employers  or  of 
fellow-workmen  are  calculated  to  throw  them  out  of  employment, 
and  thus  to  bring  them  upon  the  support  of  the  society.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  union  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  consider 
whether  the  practices  in  question  really  do  produce  the  fdleged  result; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  should  not  be  discouraged  by  such  influences  as 
the  body  can  lawfully  bring  to  bear  iqK>n  its  affiliated  members.  Thus 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that,  as  soon  as  the  members  of  a  trade's  union 
become  sufficiently  intelligent  to  conduct  their  affairs  for  themselves, 
they  must  necessiurily  form  some  sort  of  code  for  the  regulation  of  the 
relations  of  the  members  to  each  other  and  to  the  purveyors  of  labour. 
In  itself  there  is  no  more  ii\justice  in  this  than  there  is  in  the  members 
of  a  Mutual  Assurance  Society  declaring  that  a  policy  shall  be  vitiated 
by  residence  abroad,  or  that  an  extra  premium  should  be  charged  to 
assurers  who  engage  in  pursuits  attended  with  peril  to  life  or  health. 
When  a  man  joins  an  insurance  society,  he  consents  to  forego  some  pari 
of  the  advantages  he  might  attain  if  he  laid  by  his  premiums  yearly  and 
attained  to  a  ripe  age,  in  consideration  of  the  advantage  his  family 
will  reap  if  he  dies  early.  In  the  same  way,  every  man  who  agrees 
to  join  a  trade's  union,  or  any  other  co-operative  association,  knows 
that  he  sacriflces  some  portion  of  what  he  might  gain  if  he  remained 
independent  and  proved  successful,  in  consideration  of  what  he  is  to 
receive  in  case  he  does  not  succeed  by  his  unassisted  efforts. 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  that  questions  concerning  labonr 
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should  be  discussed  with  the  same  calm  judgment  as  questions  relat- 
ing solely  to  pecuniary  speculations.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  men  should  be  -wise,  or  generous,  or  just,  in  matters  bearing  on 
their  own  daily  bread.  When  we  condemn  artisans  for  their  greed 
and  selfishness,  we  should  in  fairness  remember  the  temptations 
under  which  they  labour.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  intense 
feelings  of  animosity  entertained  by  members  of  his  own  profession 
towards  any  professional  man  who  does  anything  to  lower  the  remu- 
neration of  his  craft ;  but,  after  all,  if  a  barrister  takes  briefs  directly 
from  a  client  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney,  or  a  doctor 
advertises  that  his  fee  is  only  half-a-crown  a  visit,  or  a  solicitor  under- 
takes to  accept  three-and-fourpence  for  advice,  it  is  only  indirectly 
and  slowly  that  he  injures  the  prospects  of  his  professional  brethren ; 
he  does  not  imperil  their  morrow's  dinner  or  cut  o£f  the  money  for 
next  week's  rent.  But  any  alteration  in  the  price  of  wages  comes 
home  to  the  working  man  with  a  force  and  promptitude  of  which  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight.  To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whose  wages  vary 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  shillings  a  week,  a  shilling  less  means  no  butter 
with  the  dry  bread,  or  no  meat  for  the  Sunday's  dinner,  or  no  com- 
forts for  home,  or  no  new  clothes  for  children  in  rags,  or  no  beer 
dming  the  long  day's  toil,  no  pipe  after  work  is  over ;  it  means  the 
loss  of  some  necessary  of  existence,  or  the  deprivation  of  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  a  life  not  too  rich  in  pleasure.  Tins  truth  ought  surely  to 
be  remembered.  No  sensible  man  would  assert  that,  because  a  fall  in 
wages  means  want,  and  pinching,  and  distress,  if  not  positive  misery, 
to  the  working  man,  that,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  ''  ratten  "  any 
one  whose  conduct  he  opines,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  conducive  to 
Uiis  fall ;  but  we  may  allow,  without  morbid  sentimentalism,  that 
"rattening  "  would  bear  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  our  eyes  if  we 
oorselves  had  to  support  a  wife  and  family  on  a  few  shillings  a  week, 
and  believed  that  a  certain  amount  of  coercion  would  hinder  that 
pittance  from  being  taken  from  us.  The  truth  we  desire  to  impress  is 
illustrated  by  the  old  saying,  that  there  is  no  arguing  with  an  empty 
beny. 

Thus  we  may  take  for  granted,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
trades'  unions  will  concern  themselves  with  all  questions  affecting  the 
rates  of  wages,  and  that  they  will  necessarily  bring  to  the  consideration 
a  bias  inconsistent  with  philosophical  impartiality.  Moreover,  quite 
apart  from  their  private  interests,  the  theory  on  which  aU  their  actions 
are  based  is  one  which  is  not  acknowledged,  and,  indeed,  is  hardly 
imderstood  by  the  governing  classes  in  this  country.  Our  institutions, 
our  social  and  political  and  national  life,  are  substantially  grounded 
on  the  dogma  of  free  competition, — that  is,  upon  the  doctrine  that  the 
good  of  the  community  is  promoted,  on  the  whole,  by  allowing  every 
individual  member  to  seek  his  own  advantage  and.  try  to  underbid 
others,  so  long  as  he  achieves  his  ends  by  legal  methods.     We  have 
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learnt  ,to  regard  this  dogma  as  an  axiom,  and  we  resent  any  denial  of 
its  universal  truth,  as  we  should  any  assumption  that  two  and  two 
could,  in  any  case,  make  five.  But  the  working  classes  in  England^ 
and  still  more  on  the  Continent,  have  never  accepted  this  cardinal 
tenet  of  our  politico-economical  faith.  Their  theory,  as  far  as  they 
can  express  it  articulately,  is,  that  the  good  of  the  individual  is,  on 
the  whole,  promoted  hy  preferring  the  corporate  advantage  of  the 
class  to  that  of  each  single  unit.  To  take  a  very"  simple  illustration. 
If  there  was  a  certain  work  to  be  done,  for  which  a  hundred  pounds 
were  to  be  paid  in  wages  and  a  hundred  men  wanted  employment,  the 
ordinary  operative  would  hold  it  was  much  better  that  every  one  of  the 
hundred  should  receive  his  pound  than  thLt  ten,  by  extra  skill  and 
energy,  should  each  earn  two  pounds,  and  the  ninety  others  should  in 
consequence  receive  only  some  seventeen  shillings  and  ninepence  odd. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusion,  but  we  would  observe  that  it  is 
held  by  many  thousands  of  operatives  whose  own  personal  interests 
would  lead  them  to  desire  unrestricted  competition.  In  fact,  there 
exists  among  mechanics  a  sort  of  solidarity, — to  adopt  a  French  phrase, 
— ^not  found  in  other  classes.  The  ambition  to  rise  above  their  order 
is  not,  we  think,  very  common  amongst  them.  They  are  not — if,  in 
these  days,  it  is  permitted  to  speak  the  truth  about  our  artisans — a 
frugal  or  a  prudent  body  of  men.  They  work  hard  while  they  are 
about  their  work,  labour  as  few  hours  as  they  can,  eat  and  drink 
freely  whenever  they  have  the  means,  and  are  tolerably  well  contented 
80  long  as  they  can  see  the  week's  work  and  the  week's  wages  pro- 
vided for  beforehand.  We  do  not  deny  for  one  moment  that  there 
are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  class  as  we  have  described  it ;  but, 
roughly  speaking,  we  believe  this  description  to  be  a  just  one ;  and 
while  it  remains  so,  it  can  well  be  understood  how  to  the  ordinary' 
working  man  it  seems  far  more  important  to  secure  average  comfort 
for  his  class  than  to  obtain  exceptional  advantages  for  those  who  have 
more  energy  or  ambition  than  their  fellows. 

And  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  trades'  unions  do 
not  in  some  measure  improve  the  average  condition  of  the  operative 
classes.  No  individual  or  class  ever  had  unlimited  power  without 
abusing  it;  and  if  there  were  no  unions  the  power  of  the  capitalist 
over  the  working  men  would  be  well-nigh  unlimited.  What  con- 
ceivable means  of  resistance  would  any  single  mechanic  have  if  the 
manufacturer  could  say  to  him,  "  K  you  will  not  work  on  my  terms, 
I  can  find  a  score  who  will  ?"  But  at  present  any  single  mechanic, 
however  insignificant,  can  and  does  say  to  his  employer,  **  If  your 
terms  are  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  my  fellow  workmen  are  not 
fair,  not  only  I  will  not  do  your  work,  but  every  member  of  the  trade 
who  belongs  to  my  union  will  refuse  to  work  also."  The  power  of 
the  tmions  may  be,  and  has  been,  abused ;  but  it  is  one  that  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with  in  any  country  where  the  demand  for  labour 
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is  not  greater  than  the  supply.  Practically  the  trades — wo  refer  of 
course  to  those  which  require  no  great  amount  of  skill — in  which 
workmen  are  most  independent  and  prosperous  are  those  in  which 
unions  flourish,  and  this  fact  alone  should  make  us  hesitate  before  we 
condemn  them  utterly. 

Holding  these  \4ews,  we  should  look  with  no  ill  favour  on  trades* 
unions,  if  they  confined  their  interference  with  freedom  of  labour 
to  their  own  body.  It  may  be  very  undesirable  that  a  workman 
i^hould  only  be  allowed  to  have  a  fixed  number  of  apprentices,  or 
should  bo  debarred  from  working  more  than  a  stated  number  of  hours, 
that  he  should  bo  at  liberty  to  do  only  certain  kinds  of  work,  that 
he  should  be  subject,  in  short,  to  any  one  of  the  hundred  restric- 
tions which  an  union  imposes  on  its  members,  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  a  certain  average  rate  of  wages.  But  so  long  as  the 
workman  enters  the  association  freely,  and  is  only  deterred  from 
leaving  it  through  fear  of  losing  the  advantages,  practical  or  senti- 
mental, of  membership,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  ground  there  is  for 
objection.  If  labour  is  free — ^if  there  is  no  moral  law  compelling 
men  to  do  the  maximum  of  work  for  the  minimnm  of  wages — 
any  number  of  men  have  a  right  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  give  their  services.  The  conditions  may  be  foolish, 
but  the  right  to  make  them  is  unquestionable.  In  the  same  way, 
we  do  not  see  how  the  right  of  the  unions  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
capitalist  can  be  disputed,  so  long  as  the  dictation  is  confined  to  a 
declaration,  that  non-compliance  will  be  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  nnion  declining  to  work  for  him.  Nothing  can  well  be  sillier  than 
the  arguments  so  solemnly  put  forward  in  authoritative  journals,  that 
workmen  are  committing  an  act  of  moral  enormity  in  continuing  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  because  the  result  of  such  combinations  is 
supposed  to  be  the  gradual  removal  of  certain  branches  of  manufac- 
toro  from  England  to  the  Continent.  Of  course,  if  the  workmen 
cannot  get  higher  wages  by  combination,  the  hypothetical  enormity 
vanishes.  If  they  can  succeed  in  so  doing,  the  reproach  addressed 
to  them  amounts  to  this,  that  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  general 
prosperity  of  England,  or  of  doing  go  od  to  unborn  generations  of 
workmen  who  may  choose  to  embrace  their  peculiar  handicraft,  they 
are  to  work  say  for  a  pound  a- week  when  they  could  get  a  guinea  for 
their  labour, — that  is,  they  are  to  sacrifice  five  per  cent,  of  their 
income  as  a  matter  of  duty,  not  even  of  patriotism  or  generosity. 

In  all  moral  questions  it  is  not  very  hard  to  say  generally,  that 
some  things  ^  are  right  and  others  are  wrong ;  but  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  define  exactly  where  the  right  ends  or  the  wrong 
begins.  Everybody,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fanatics  on  either 
side,  would  admit  on  the  one  hand  that  working  men  are  justified  in 
combining,  and  on  the  other  are  not  justified  in  coercing.  But  when 
this  postulate  is  granted,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
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combination  and  coercion.  For  in  almost  every  trade  there  is  a  large 
class  of  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  unions.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  non-nnionists  are  the  inferior,  the  less  snccessfhl,  and 
the  less  provident  class  of  workmen.  It  may  be  a  fact  to  be  deplored, 
bat  it  is  a  fact,  that  intelligent,  hard-working,  and  respectable 
mechanics  do,  as  a  mle,  belong  to  the  unions  of  their  trades.  It 
follows  from  this  circumstance  Uiat  the  unionists  consider  themselves 
superior  to  the  non-unionists,  not  altogether  without  just  reason. 
Now,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  one  agency  through  which  these 
operative  organisations  can  exert  influence  is  through  combined 
action.  Hence,  workmen  who  either  do  not  belong  to  the  union  of  their 
trade,  or  who  refuse  to  accede  to  the  resolutions  decided  on  by  the 
mtgority  of  the  body,  are  the  natural  foes  of  unionism.  If  the  United 
Tailors  determine  to  strike,  and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  un- 
affiliated tailors  ready  and  able  to  supply  their  place  and  do  their  work, 
the  sole  result  of  the  strike  will  be  to  throw  the  United  Tailors  upon 
the  parish.  Thus  if  we  are  to  have  strikes  or  combinations  at  all  we 
must  accept  the  logical  consequence,  that  the  men  combining  will 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  induce  all  outsiders  to  join  in  the  com- 
bination. Admitting  this,  and  recollecting  that  the  working  classes 
as  a  body  believe,  however  erroneously,  that  combination  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  if  not  the  existence  of  their  body,  we  can  understand 
how  they  have  come  to  consider  coercion  justifiable.  That  they  do 
so  consider  it,  is  we  fear  indubitable.  Ordinary  men  seldom  push 
their  views,  whether  political  or  theological,  to  their  logical  issue. 
Happily  for  humanity,  Broadheads  are  rare  in  any  class  or  ago.  But 
the  principle  on  which  the  Sheffield  unions  acted  is  one  which 
theoretically,  we  suspect,  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
working  class.  There  are  thousands  of  respectable  Englishman,  who 
hold  doctrines  which  would  command  the  forcible  conversion  of 
Papists  by  Are  and  stake,  and  who  yet  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  notion  of  seeing  a  human  being  tortured.  And  so  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  vast  majority  of  English  mechanics  would  repel  with 
indignation  the  notion  that  they  could  take  part  in  blowing  up  and 
shooting  fellow-workmen,  who  declined  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
union.  But  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  would  also  hold  that  the 
recalcitrant  workmen  ought  to  be  coerced  for  their  own  good.  All 
the  indignation  meetings  that  have  been  held  to  repudiate  complicity 
with  Sheffield  have  protested  against  Broadhead*s  crimes,  not  against 
his  principles  ;  and  we  feel  ^  strong  conviction  that  no  assemblage  of 
bona  fide  English  working  men  would  honestly  pass  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
workman  was  wrong  and  unjust  in  itself.  After  Baron  Bramwell's 
charge,  the  working  tailors  wiD  probably  admit  that  the  system  oi 
picketing  is  illegal,  but  very  few,  if  any,  will  agree  with  the  learned 
judge's  assumption  that  the  system  was  morally  unjustifiable. 
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Thus  we  have  to  deal  with  the  following  peculiar  state  of  things.  The 
great  nugority  of  workmen  helong  to  anions,  and  this  majority  com- 
prises the  chief  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  class.  The 
creed  of  these  unions,  however  erroneous,  is,  that  combination  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  body;  and  that,  therefore,  every 
method  which  promotes  co-operation,  promotes  a  good  end,  even  if 
the  method  be  objectionable  in  itself.  Moreover,  among  a  very  large 
section  of  the  operative  class, — ^how  large  we  should  hesitate  to  say, — 
a  conviction  prevails,  that  of  two  evils  it  is  far  better  to  resort  to  direct 
coercion  than  to  impair  to  any  material  degree  the  power  of  the  agency 
which,  in  their  opinion,  constitutes  the  sole  safeguard  and  protection 
of  labour  against  capital. 

Now,  in  this  paper  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  in  any  way  on  the 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  the  employer's  and 
the  employe's  views  of  the  relation  between  labour  and  capital.  All 
we  desire  is  to  point  out  in  some  measure  the  principle  upon  which 
society  should  deal  with  existing  facts,  whether  regretable  or  other- 
wise- In  an  Utopian  state  it  would,  we  think,  be  desirable  not  to  have 
unions  at  all ;  and  we  should  look  with  disfavour  on  every  legislation 
tending  to  foster  these  organisations,  which,  even  if  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  are  at  the  best  a  necessary  evil.  But,  as 
practical  men,  Hving  in  a  non-Utopian  world,  we  can  see  no  possibility 
of  doing  away  with  unions.  Any  attempts  to  suppress  or  even  discoun- 
tenance these  associations  by  the  force  of  law,  would  endear  them 
more  strongly  to  the  working  classes,  and  bestow  upon  them  a  vitality 
they  do  not  now  possess.  In  aU  human  likelihood  trades*  unions  will 
increase  in  numbers  and  influence  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
class  from  which  their  constituents  are  derived ;  and  under  the  extended 
suflfage  introduced  by  the  new  Reform  Bill,  we. may  expect  them  to 
play  an  important  part  in  politics.  Under  these  circumstances,  our 
solution  of  the  problem  wiUi  which  the  community  has  now  to  deal 
is,  that  trades*  unions  should  be  allowed  every  possible  advantage 
and  privilege  that  is  accorded  under  our  institutions  to  voluntary 
associations,  while  all  attempts  on  their  part  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  should  be  suppressed  by  the  action  of  the  law. 
We  cordially  agree  with  those  persons  who  hold  that  the  ends  which 
these  unions,  as  organisations  for  controlling  the  labour-market,  have 
in  view,  are  ends  which  it  is  undesirable  to  promote.  But  on  the 
otiier  hand,  all  such  organisations,  whether  they  proceed  from 
masters  or  men,  are  equally  objectionable  in  themselves.  Nobody, 
for  instance,  could  defend  a  *'  lock-out,**  except  as  a  measure  ot 
self-defence.  It  is  constantly  the  practice  amongst  employers, 
when  they  have  entered  on  a  dispute  with  their  workmen,  to  dis- 
charge from  their  service  men  who  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  dispute,  simply  and  solely  because  by  so  doing  an  additional 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  original  malcontents.     Now  we  are 
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not  prepared  to  say  snch  a  course  of  action  may  not  be  justified  by 
the  interests  of  the  employers ;  bat  in  itself  it  is  as  indefensible  as  any 
measure  of  legal  coercion  resorted  to  by  the  men.  Unless,  however,  w« 
are  prepared  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  oithe  masters,  we  cannot  con- 
test their  right  to  dismiss  or  engage  whomsoever  they  please,  on  what 
terms  they  like ;  and  in  the  same  way,  without  ipte^ering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  men,  we  cannot  curtail  their  right  to  work  for  whom  they 
please,  on  whatsoever  terms  they  think  fit.  Some  years  ago,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  certain  mining  works  were  established  in  an 
agricultural  district,  where  the  wages  of  the  labourers  were,  and  we 
believe  are,  extremely  low.  The  mining  company  offered  wages  some- 
what above  the  current  rates.  Thereupon  the  farmers  of  the  district  met 
together  and  agreed  amongst  themselves  that  any  labourer  who  accepted 
work  at  the  mines  should  not  have  farm  employment  again,  if  he  tried 
to  obtain  it.  This  resolution  was  made  known,  and  in  consequence  the 
labourers  were  afraid  to  take  work  upon  the  mines.  The  speculation 
failed^  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  tiie  impossibility  of  getting  labour 
from  the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  this  combination  amongst 
the  farmers ;  and  the  labourers  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
permanently  bettering  their  condition.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
a  more  selfish  or  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  power  of  combination ;  yet 
the  coalition  was  perfectly  legal,  and  the  farmers  legally,  if  not  morally, 
were  entitled  to  act  as  they  did.  Any  attempt  to  lay  down  a  law 
which  could  have  prohibited  such  a  coalition,  would  have  been  aimed 
at  the  free  exercise  of  individual  liberty.  If  the  farmers  of  the  district 
alluded  to  had  had  a  deeper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  others,  or  a 
keener  insight  into  their  own  permanent,  as  opposed  to  their  imme- 
diate, interests,  they  would  have  abstained  from  such  an  abuse  of 
their  legal  rights.  But  beyond  the  gradual  influence  of  education  and 
enlightenment,  no  practical  remedy  can  be  suggested  for  similar  abuses 
of  their  power,  on  the  part  of  masters  and  employers. 

According  to  the  old  proverb,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander ;  and  we  hold  that  the  same  latitude  of  action,  even  to 
the  extent  of  wrong-doing,  must  be  granted  to  the  men  as  well  as  ac- 
corded to  the  masters.  In  the  case  we  have  referred  to,  all  the  employers 
of  labour  in  the  district  combined  together  with  an  unanimity  which 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  trade's  union.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  the  body,  more  enlightened  or  more  dependent 
on  their  labourers  than  their  fellows,  should  have  refused  to  accede  to 
this  coalition,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  re-employ  the  miners  if 
they  sought  again  for  farm  work.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
the  dissentient  minority  would  doubtless  have  been  exposed  to 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Every  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
induce  them  to  reconsider  their  determination ;  in  case  of  continued 
refusal  to  join  the  league,  they  would  have  been  called  traitors  to 
their  order,  accused  of  not  standing  by  their  class ;  excluded  probaUy 
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from  the  farmers'  club,  and  generally  sent  to  Coventry.  That  they 
should  be  so  treated  for  doing  what  they  considered  their  duty  or 
interest,  and  what  they  had  a  complete  and  absolute  right  to  do, 
would  have  been  very  unfair  and  unjust ;  but  for  this  moral  "tort" 
there  would  have  existed  no  legal  remedy.  Farmers  have  a  right  to 
send  any  of  their  body  to  Coventry,  and  to  expose  him  to  all  the 
vexations  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attend  any  departure  from  the 
orthodox  opinions  and  practice  of  the  class  to  which  the  offender 
belongs.  Supposing,  however,  the  farmers  had  gone  further,  and 
attempted  to  coerce  the  dissentient  minority  into  compliance  by  acts 
of  violence,  such  as  burning  their  ricks  or  maiming  their  horses,  or 
taming  cattle  into  their  standing  crops,  and  had  perpetrated  these 
acts  of  oppression  through  the  agency  of  a  secret  organisation,  then 
they  would  have  been  justly  subject  to  any  penalties  the  law  could 
enforce  against  them. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  this  example  exactly  illustrates  the  Jimits 
within  which  society  should  deal  with  coalitions  either  of  capital  or 
labour.  It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  perfectly  lawful  for  men  to  combine 
either  to  raise  or  to  keep  down  wages.  Whether  in  such  particular 
instance  they  are  justified  morally  in  so  doing,  is  a  matter  which  their 
own  conscience  must  be  left  to  decide.  If  we  adopt  this  principle,  we 
must  accept  its  logical  and  practical  consequences.  Granted  that 
workmen  have  a  right  to  coalesce  in  order  to  exert  a  combined  pres- 
sure on  their  employers,  they  have  clearly  a  right  to  use  everj- 
inducement  to  lead  fellow-workmen  who  dissent  from  their  views 
to  join  their  coalition.  Like  the  farmers,  whom  we  have  spoken  of, 
they  have  a  right  to  call  the  dissentient  minority  traitors  to  their 
order,  to  employ  any  language  of  reproach  that  is  not  legally  actionable, 
to  make  the  non-unionist  as  uncomfortable,  morally,  as  they  can ;  to 
send  him,  in  fact,  to  Coventry.  In  so  doing  the  workmen  may  be, 
and  we  hold  are,  acting  most  selfishly  and  unjustifiably;  but  they 
are  not  infringing  the  principle  which  we  think  should  dictate  our 
legislation.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  sort  of  moral  coercion  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  actual  letter,  of  the  law  regulating 
the  right  of  combination.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  is  a  legal 
question  which  we  do  not  wish  to  discuss.  Our  object  is  to  point 
oat  what  ought  to  be,  not  what  is  at  present,  the  principle  of  our 
legislation.  If  masters,  as  we  hold,  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  that 
they  will  not  allow  an  unionist  to  obtain  employment  within  their 
factories  or  workshops,  we  cannot  see  with  what  pretence  of  justice 
unionists  can  be  denied  the  right  of  refusing  to  work  for  employers 
who  take  non-unionists  into  their  pay. 

If  our  theory  be  correct,  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Baron  Bramwell 
in  the  recent  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  can  only  be  taken  as  expounding 
the  bearing  of  the  law  as  it  stands.  The  system  of  picketing  is  one 
of  Which  no  candid  person  can  approve,  but  if  workmen  are  to  have 
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the  same  perfect  liberty  of  action  as  other  English  citizens,  we  can 
hardly  see  how  they  are  to  be  debarred  from  adopting  such  a  system 
if  they  think  it  conducive  to  their  interests.  After  all,  it  is  not 
unlawful  for  any  man  to  walk  up  and  down  a  certain  thoroughfare  ; 
it  is  not  unlawful  to  follow  another  man  about  the  streets ;  it  is  not 
unlawful  to  look  unpleasantly  at  anybody  you  dislike  ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  it  is  not  unlawful  to  call  a  man  a  coward  or  a  traitor  to  his 
order.  To  do  so  may  be  very  ill-bred,  or  ill-natured,  or  un-Christian, 
but  it  is  not  illegal  for  ordinary  people ;  and  we  require  some  reason 
to  show  us  why  it  should  be  illegal  for  working  men.  If  anybody 
molests  or  annoys  us  in  the  streets,  or  in  our  homes,  we  can  appeal 
to  the  police  to  protect  us  if  we  have  just  cause ;  and  the  persons 
.annoyed  or  molested  by  the  pickets  had  exactly  the  same  means  of 
redress  open  to  them.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  the  fear  of 
incurring  ill-will,  if  not  the  dread  of  worse  consequences,  hindered 
the  victims  of  these  annoyances  from  appealing  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  so,  but  yet  we  can  see  no 
help  for  this  miscarriage  of  justice.  Work-people  who  wish  to  work 
for  low  wages  hav«  no  more  especial  claim  to  protection  than  any 
other  class  of  artisans.  In  all  instances  in  which  it  could  be  proved 
that  terrorism  had  been  exerted,  we  would  have  the  offence  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity ;  but  the  law  is  not  bound  to  provide  excep- 
tional securities  for  persons  who  decline  appealing  to  the  law  to  protect 
them  against  their  wrongs.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  in  any  case, 
similar  to  those  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  xmionist  workmen  had  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  a  non-unionist  which  would  have  been  a 
criminal  offence  if  committed  by  any  ordinary  person  upon  another, 
then  the  offenders  should  be  punished,  but  not,  we  think,  otherwise. 

Following  the  same  principle,  we  arrive,  though  with  some  regret, 
at  the  conclusion,  that  trades'  unions  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  same 
privileges  as  we  accord  to  other  associations  of  a  similar  kind.  One  of 
the  chief  complaints  of  the  men  is,  that  they  are  unfairly  treated,  be- 
cause their  unions  are  not  allowed  any  legal  status.  No  thinking  man, 
probably,  not  even  Professor  Beesly  himself,  would  propose  to  give 
the  unions  any  legal  power  of  coercion.  But  as  long  as  their  members 
enter  upon  their  engagements  freely  and  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  doing,  we  do  not  see  why  these  societies  should  not  have  legal 
protection  for  their  corporate  property,  and  power,  if  necessary,  to  sue 
in  the  civil  courts  for  the  non-performance  of  any  contract  entered  into 
between  the  association  and  its  members.  A  club  may  prosecute  its 
secretary  and  servants  for  embezzlement,  and  sue  its  members  for 
arrears ;  and  we  would  treat  a  trade's  union  just  as  an  ordinary  club. 
By  so  doing,  we  should  indeed  give  a  certain  sanction  and  position  to 
trades*  unions  which  they  do  not  at  present  possess  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  deprive  them  of  the  allegation  of  being  in  any  way 
under  the  ban  of  the  law ;  we  should  destroy  their  sole  pretext  for 
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secrecy,  and  we  should  place  them  on  a  footing  in  which  they  could  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  justice. 

lu  fact,  if  we  have  made  our  meaning  clear,  we  would  treat  unions 
as  we  would  any  other  voluntary  associations  formed  for  purposes  not 
illegal  in  themselves,  and  unionists  as  we  should  any  other  men  engaged 
in  pursuits  not  of  a  criminal  character.  And  by  adopting  this  principle 
we  shoxdd  be  able  to  treat  their  crimes  exactly  as  we  do  common 
crimes.  Murder,  arson,  or  assault,  when  perpetrated  by  an  unionist, 
should  be  visited  with  the  same  penalty  as  attaches  to  these  offences 
in  our  statutes.  If  there  were  no  exceptional  disabilities  as  at  present 
lying  on  workmen  when  combining  together,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
ble plea  for  regarding  their  crimes  as  less  heinous  than  those  of  other 
criminals.  The  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  we  think  it 
will  be  found  that  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  us, in  dealing 
with  trades*  unions — we  may  either  suppress  them  as  illegal  and  im- 
moral, or  we  may  allow  them  the  same  full  and  complete  liberties  as 
we  allow  to  other  voluntary  associations  ;  that  is,  we  must  allow  them 
to  do  whatever  they  like,  so  long  as  they  do  not  break  the  law  in  any 
way.  No  exceptional  legislation  is  practically  possible,  and  any  one 
acquainted,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  with  the  working  classes,  must 
be  aware  that  to  put  down  the  unions  by  force  would  be  to  risk  a  social 
insurrection.  Our  only  wise  course,  therefore,  is  to  deal  with  work- 
men associated  in  unions  as  we  do  with  other  subjects  of  the  realm 
engaged  in  lawful  pursuits,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall,  we  believe,  not 
only  act  justly,  but  prudently. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  TURF. 


It  is  a  trath  older  than  Aristotle, — ^although  be  is  the  first  known  to 
have  enunciated  it, — ^that  if  you  seek  to  estimate  the  propagandist 
influence  and  assimilative  force  of  an  imperial  nation,  you  must  trace 
them  in  the  imitation,  not  of  laws,  institutions,  and  polity,  but  of 
social  tastes,  fashions,  and  public  amusements  which  that  nation  is 
able  to  induce.    As  regards  dress,  furniture,  repasts,  tastes,  ar'^.hitec- 
ture,  literature,    theatrical  diversions,  and  public  pastimes,   Spain 
unquestionably  set  the  fashion  among   civilised  nations  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  France  during  the  eighteenth  century.    If,  as  many 
think,  England  is  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  greatness,  where 
will  the  traces  of  her  paramount  influence  upon  the  nineteenth  century 
be  sought  by  the  Buckles  of  two  centuries  hence  ?    Not  so  much  in 
the  imitation  by  other  nations  of  our  representative  institutions,  of 
trial  by  jury,  of  freedom  of  the  press,  or  even  in  the  wide  difl'usion  of 
English  books,  as  in  the  reproduction  all  over  the  world  of  some  of 
our  lighter  social  peculiarities,  such  as  the  chimney-pot  hat,  the  late 
dinner  hour,  the  conventional  laws  of  English  etiquette,  and,  most  of 
all,  in  the  contagious  passion  for  our  national  pastimes,  such  as  fox- 
hunting, cricket,  and  horse-racing.     In  regard  to  fox-hunting,   the 
sport  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  its  deterioration  in  or  out  of 
England  by  the  fraud  or  dishonesty  of  its  votaries.     Fox-hunting, 
like  Italy,  fara  da  se, — ^will  protect  itself  from  harm.     Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cricket,  although  occasionally  whimpers  are  heard,  and 
especially  in  the  county  of  Kent,  that  there  is  less  of  honest  and  manly 
love  of  the  game  for  its  own  sake  than  of  yore,  and  that  **  gate- 
money  *'  possesses  powerful  and  increasing  attractions.    But  in  regard 
to  horse-racing,  which  in  perhaps  a  more  special  manner  than  either 
of  the  others  may  be  called  our  national  pastime,  there  is  a  constant, 
and,  as  England  becomes  richer,  an  increasing  danger  that  fraud  and 
avarice  will  degrade  a  noble  sport  until  it  becomes  unworthy  the 
pursuit  of  an  honest  man.     Between  1810  and  1880  the  passion  for 
pugilism  was  not  less  general  or  less  ardent  than  the  passion  for  the 
turf  is  among  us  to-day.     And  yet;  when   the  impression  became 
general  that  no  man  could  bet  upon  a  prize-flght  without  the  risk  of 
subsequently  finding  that  the  fight  had  been  sold  by  one  of  the  com- 
batants, public  favour  drifted  away  from  <*  the  ring,*'  and  the  coonte* 
nance  of  all  people  who  retained  any  solf-rcspect  was  withdrawn  froa 
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its  support.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  turf  been  more  heartily  patronised 
in  England  by  rich,  powerful,  and  enthusiastic  supporters  than  at  this 
moment.  The  favour  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  is  abundantly  lavished 
upon  the  sport.  For  something  like  nine  months  of  every  year  there  is 
hardly  a  week  in  which  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons, 
Baronets,  and  Squires  may  not  be  found  assembled  upon  racecourses 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  During  the  last  two 
years  her  Majesty's  and  Mr.  Blenkiron*s  yearlings, — at  the  two  mosl 
important  sales  of  young  thorough-bred  stock  in  England, — ^have 
realised  prices  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Hampton  Court  and 
Eltham.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  bid  of  2,500  guineas  for  the  Lady 
Elcho  colt  in  1866  is  unparalleled  in  the  long  list  of  sales  over  which 
Mr.  Tattersall  and  his  father  have  for  half  a  century  presided.  There 
are  500  horses  in  training  at  Newmarket,  and  John  Day  has  under  his 
charge  at  Danebury  such  **  a  lot,"  both  as  regards  number  and  quality, 
AS  has  never  been  excelled  in  the  past  history  of  any  English  trainer. 
Mr.  Chaplin  won  upon  the  Derby  of  1867  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
leaves  Mr.  Merry,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  and  all  his  other  triumphant  pre- 
decessors, far  in  the  lurch.  The  number  of  thorough-bred  foals  bom  in  ' 
these  islands  is  steadily  and  constantly  on  the  increase.  To  take  the  last 
three  recorded  years,  1,481  foals  were  bom  in  1862,  1,540  in  1868,  and^ 
1,567  in  1864.  These,  and  many  other  signs  of  the  times,  may  lead  1 
breeders  of  racing  stock,  and  betting  men  in  general,  to  conclude  that 
the  turf  never  was  so  prosperous, — ^that,  as  an  institution,  it  was  never 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  It  is  from  no 
antipathy  to  the  sport,  from  no  other  sentiment  than  a  desire  to 
minister  to  its  perpetuity,  that  we  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  profes- 
sional frequenters  of  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Newmarket,  that  a  worm  is 
at  the  root  of  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  that,  unless  the  men  of 
influence  among  them  shall  exert  themselves,  the  admitted  abatement 
and  increasing  laxity  of  turf  morality  will  culminate  in  the  withdrawal 
from  a  racecourse  of  all  men  to  whom  honour  or  honesty  are  some- 
thing more  than  a  name. 

It  is  our  fixed  and  firm  belief  that  the  turf,  as  it  existed  from  1800 
to  1850,  was  the  noblest  pastime  in  which  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  ever  indulged.  In  the  eyes  of  the  statesman  or  tho 
philosopher  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  public  games  or  sports  that 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  should  be  as  little  as  possible  bmtalised 
or  vitiated  by  contemplating  scenes  of  cruelty.  If  any  man,  intoxicated 
by  the  gorgeous  strains  of  Pindar,  imagines  that  the  public  sports  of 
Greece  were  something  much  grander,  more  lofty,  and  more  heroic 
than  our  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  let  him  be  reminded  that  at  the  Olympian 
games, — Celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  upon  a  plain  girt  upon  the 
east  and  north  by  insurmountable  mountains,  and  upon  the  south  ard 
west  by  tho  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladcus, — it  was  death  by  law  to  any 
woman  who  crosse'd  either  of  Ihe  rivers  to  witness  these  contests.  No 
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ono  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  best  modem  *  treatise 
upon  the  public  games  of  Greece  that  has  as  yet  been  written,  will 
have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  stained  by  acts  of  such 
cruelty  and  such  indecency  as  to  make  the  exclusion  of  women  neces- 
sary and  intelligible.    The  Bomans  in  their  Ludi  Gircenses  went  as  far 
beyond  their  predecessors,  the  Greeks,  in  cruelty,  as  they  fell  short 
of  them  in  refinement.     In  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  or  Goliseum, 
the  still  existing  ruins  of  which  do  more  to  attest  the  magnificence  of 
the  Bome  of  Titus  and  Domitian  than  any  other  building  which  time 
has  spared,  it  was  not  unusual  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  to  be  massacred  in  a  single  day.     Upon  the  consecration  oi 
this  mighty  amphitheatre  by  Titus,  Suetonius  tell  us  that  five  thousand 
wild  beasts  and  four  thousand  tame  animals  were  immolated  ;  and  in 
the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan, — one  of  the  most  humane  of  Rome's 
emperors, — after  his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  Dion  Gassius  narrates 
that  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  animals  were  slaughtered.     Goarse 
and  unrefined  as  were  the  Romans,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  take  her 
seat  in  the  Goliseum  and  look  on  at  the  games  of  the  Gircus  from  any 
other  spot  than  the  open  gallery  which  ran  round  next  to  the  sky,  and 
which  was  removed  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  arena  or  stage  upon 
which  gladiators  fought  and  lions  were  tortured.      If  Martial  is  to  be 
credited,  such  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the  Goliseum,  in  the  days  of 
Rome's  degradation,  as  must  have  been  revolting,  not  alone  to  modest 
women,  but  also  to  all  men  in  whom  any  sense  of  decency  survived. 
To  come   to  more  modem  times,  bear-baiting  was   unquestionably 
the  most  fashionable  pastime  of  our  ancestors  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs.     In  his  History  of  England,  Lord 
Macaulay  quotes  passages  from  the  diary  of  a  Puritan,  written  in 
1648,  in  which  complaint  is  made  that  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to 
Gharles  I.,  had  retumed  to  England  from  Holland,  <<  bringing  with 
her,  besides  a  company  of  savage-like  ruffians,  a  company  of  savage 
bears,  to  whai  purpose  you  may  judge  by  the  sequel.     Those  bears 
were  left  about  Newark,  and  were  brought  into  country  towns  con- 
stantly on  the  Lord's  day  to  be  baited,  such  is  the  religion  those  here 
related  would  settle  amongst  us  ;  and  if  any  went  about  to  hinder  or 
but  speak  against  their  damnable  profanations,  they  were  presently 
noted  as  Roundheads  or  Puritans,  and  sure  to  be  plundered  for  it." 
In  tracing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
and  to  the  recall  of  Gharles  11.,  Lord  Macaulay  records  that  nothing 
weighed  so  much  with  our  ancestors  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  Puritans, 
occasioned  by  their  austere  repression  of  all  public  pastimes.  '<  Against 
the  lighter  vices,"  to  quote Macaulay's  own  words,  ''the  ruling  faction 
waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  tempered  by  humanity  or  by  common-sense. 
Sharp  laws  were  passed  against  betting.   Public  amusements,  from  the 
masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the  mansions  of  the  great  down  to  the 
*  "  Die  Gymnastik  und  AgoniBtik  der  Hellenen."    Erauae,  Leipsig.    1841* 
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wiestling  matches  and  grmning  matclieB  on  village  greens,  were  vigor- 
ODsly  attacked.  One  ordinance  directed  that  all  the  maypoles  in  England 
shoold  forthwith  he  hewn  down.  Another  proscribed  all  theatrical 
diversions.  Rope-dancing,  pnppet-shows,  bowls,  horse-racing,  were 
regarded  with  no  Mendly  eye.  But  bear-baiting,  then  a  fiavourite 
diversion  of  high  and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most  strongly 
stirred  the  wrath  of  the  austere  sectaries."  If  such  were  the  pastimes 
of  Englishmen  daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
eannot  be  pretended  that  Spain,  then  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was 
more  scmpolons  or  more  merciful  than  England.  For  in  the  six- 
teenth, no  less  than  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,  the  boll-fight  was  the 
great  national  fiesta  of  Spain ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Spanish  people  is  in  no  slight  degree  attributable  to  their 
passion  for  a  spectacle  which,  itself  the  index  and  the  stimulant  of 
brutality,  is  more  degrading  to  those  who  witness,  than  to  those  who 
take  active  part  in  it.  '*So  long,'*  said  Bichard  Gobden,  ''as 
this  continues  to  be  the  popular  sport  of  high  and  low,  so  long  will 
Spaniards  be  indifferent  to  human  life,  and  have  their  civil  contests 
mari^ed  with  displays  of  craelty  which  make  men  shudder.** 

We  have  glanced  at  the  public  sports  of  other  nations,  and  of 
England  in  other  times,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  assertion  that 
horse-racing,  as  it  existed  in  this  island  during  the  first  half  of  the 
ptesent  century,  was  a  noble  and  unexceptionable  national  pastime. 
There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  a  painstaking  man  of  letters  might 
better  expend  his  energy  than  upon  the  compilation  of  a  narrative 
which  should  trace  the  rise,  improvement,  and  perfection  of  the 
^itish  racehorse,  from  the  days  when,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
yean  ago,  the  ancestors  of  Childers  and  Eclipse  were  imported  into 
En^and  from  the  sands  of  Arabia,  until  the  present  time.  It  is  less 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  Puke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  John 
Fenwick,* — ^no  mean  authorities  on  such  subjects  in  their  own  day, — 
pronounced  that  the  meanest  jade  ever  imported  from  Tangier  would 
yidd  a  finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected  from  the  best  of 
our  native  breed.  Accustomed  as  we  now  are  to  see  emperors  and 
kings,  and  foreign  noblemen,  and  merchant  princes  from  New  York 
or  Melbourne,  flocking  to  London  with  a  view  to  securing,  at  enor- 
mous prices,  the  best  thorough-bred  stock  of  England,  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  believe  that,  in  the  almanacks  of  1684  and  1685,  the  native  horses 
of  Uiese  iidands  were  valued,  one  with  another,  at  not  more  than  fifty 
Bhiilings  each.  But  interesting  as  would  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  racehorse  from  a  competent  hand,  we  would  recommend 
no  writer  ever  to  attempt  to  moralise  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
bistoire  in^dite  of  the  turf.  In  the  first  place,  the  elevation  of  a  com- 
numity*s  purity  was  never  yet  effected  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 

*  Vidt  ''The  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  Horsemaiuhip,*'  and  "Gentleman'a 
BecteatioiL    1686." 
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by  the  pen  of  journalist  or  moraKst.  Secondly,  it  is  idle  for  any  writer 
to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  the  gradual  deterioration  of  turf 
integrity  without  a  life-long  familiarity  with  prominent  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  he  describes.  In  order  to  give  vitality  and  truthfulness  to 
his  descriptions,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  mention  names  and  dates,  to 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  be  precise  in  his  particularisation  of  races, 
of  horses,  of  jockeys,  of  trainers,  and  of  owners.  Much  may  be^dono 
by  the  vigilance  of  daily  and  weekly  sporting  papers  to  scotch  mal- 
practices ;  but  no  man  who  knows  the  turf  can  pretend  to  believe 
that  any  writer,  whatever  his  authority,  can  be  potential  in  killing 
them.  '  Let  any  author,  who  is  ambitious  of  lashing  evil-doers  upon 
a  racecourse,  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  **  Essays  on  the  Turf,'* 
published  thirty  years  ago  by  Nimrod, — ^the  best  sporting  writer  that 
England  has  yet  produced, — and  lot  him  thus  learn,  vicariously,  his 
own  impotence.  But  the  great  and  essential  difference  between  turf 
malpractices  of  to-day  and  those  which  Nimrod  denounced  is,  that 
formerly  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  stood 
in  little  need  of  the  lash  of  the  censor.  **  Having  seen  the  English 
turf  reach  its  acme,'*  wrote  Nimrod  in  18OT,  **  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  ^vitness  its  decline ;  but  fall  it  must,  if  a  tighter  hand  be  not  held 
over  the  whole  system  appertaining  to  it.  Men  of  fortune  and 
integrity  must  rouse  themselves  from  an  apathy  to  which  they  appear 
lately  to  have  been  lulled,  and  must  separate  themselves  from  un- 
principled miscreants,  who  would  elbow  them  off  the  ground  which 
should  be  exclusively  their  own.*'  Very  different  should  be  the 
language  of  the  turf  reformer  of  to-day.  For,  bewail  it  as  we  may, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  the  majority  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  follow  the  turf  as  a  profession  lend  themselves  now-a- 
days  to  transactions  such  as  most  of  their  forefathers  would  have 
scorned.  The  turf  is  fashionable,  richly  patronised,  and  forms  an  apt 
and  convenient  delassement  for  the  largest  and  wealthiest  leisure  class 
that  any  country,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  boasted.  Against  such  a 
pursuit,  thus  supported,  it  is  idle  for  purists  and  scholars  like  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  to  lift  up  their  parable.  '*  The 
devil,**  said  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  to  his  chaplain,  who  found 
him  one  day  reading  the  Bible,  '*  is  very  near  at  hand  to  those  who 
are  accountable  to  none  but  God  for  their  actions.**  Many  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  patrons  of  the  turf  are  secured,  by  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  and  high  social  standing,  from  earthly 
accountability  in  no  less  degree  than  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself.  Of 
what  avail  are  the  admonitions  or  suggestions  of  *'Cato**  or  ''Mentor*' 
addressed  to  men  of  whom  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  ever  take 
in  hand  any  other  volume  than  the  Racing  Calendar  or  the  Stud 
Book? 

These  remarks,  therefore,  are  not  written  in  the  Quixotic  expectation 
that  they  will  be  read  by,  or  will  inHuonce  that  singularly  heedless 
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and  irresponsible  section  of  the  community  wliich  is  generally  known 
under  ^e  title  of  **  the  sporting  fraternity."  It  is  with  a  view  of 
arresting  the  attention  of  tiioughtfal  men  in  every  class  of  life,  who 
may  themselves  never  have  owned  a  racehorse,  or  been  present  at  a 
race-meeting,  that  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  threatened  decline 
and  IIelII  of  the  turf  may  be  a  real  misfortune  to  England.  It  is  an 
ondoabted  necessity  that  Englishmen  should  have  a  national  pastime, 
capable  of  affording  amusement  to  all  classes,  enacted  in  the  open  air, 
devoid  of  all  taint  of  cruelty,  and  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  fair  play.  Man  is  unquestionably  a 
gambling  animal,  and  the  very  energy  which  makes  us  strive  to  riso 
in  life  is  twin-bom  brother  to  the  spirit  which  makes  men  gamblers. 
We  have  done  much  in  England  to  suppress  such  dens  of  iniquity  as 
still  flourish  at  Baden  Baden  and  Homburg,  and  the  only  open  gaming 
which  exists  among  us  is  that  which  is  enacted  on  racecourses.  Nor 
is  betting  upon  races  an  unmitigated  evil, — ^least  of  all  in  the  eyes  of 
tiiose  who  have  seen  trente  et  quarante  played  in  Germany,  baccarat 
in  Paris,  monte  in  Mexico,  and  faro  in  New  York  or  Washington. 
Betting  about  the  speed  and  endurance  of  a  racehorse  is  unquestion-  ' 
ably  the  noblest  gambling  in  existence.  Without  betting  there  would 
be  much  fewer  owners  of  racehorses  in  England ;  for  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated,  and  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  the 
late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  racehorses 
profitable,  if  taken  one  with  another,  unless  their  owner  employs  his 
knowledge  of  their  capabilities,  before  they  have  appeared  in  public, 
by  judicious  backing.  For  these  reasons  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
it  is  our  desire  to  write  a  diatribe  against  betting.  That  which  we  do  ^ 
desire  to  protest  against  is,  that  racing  should  be  conducted, — as  it  is 
now, — not  with  betting  as  its  accessoire,  but  with  betting  as  its  sole 
and  only  object  and  aim.  It  is  against  this  that  every  true  lover  of 
the  turf  will  join  us  in  lifting  up  his  voice,  for  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  "  heavy  plunging  "  of  the  present  day  will  be  fatal,  not  only  to 
its  perpetrators,  but  to  the  noble  pastime  which  it  degrades.  With  a 
view  to  a  temperate  statement  of  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the 
heavy  betting  and  short  races  now  in  vogue,  and  in  the  hope  of 
awakening  if  possible  the  interest  of  thinking  men  who  recognise 
the  mherent  merits  and  advantages  of  the  turf,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  relegated  to  the  limbo  whither  steeple-chasing  and  the  prize- 
ring  have  preceded  it,  these  few  remarks  are  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  turf  seem  to  us  two  in  number : 
L  The  deterioration  of  the  breed  of  racehorses :  U.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  the  owners  of  racehorses.  Let  us  deal  with  them  in  the 
order  of  enumeration. 

L  The  thorough-bred  English  horse  of  the  last  half-century  is  as 
laneh  the  forced  product  of  our  high  and  artificial  civilisation  as  is  the 
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choicest  textile  fabric  that  Manchester  or  Belfast  ever  produced.  Tlie 
'well-kno^vll  **  flyers,"  whose  **  portraitures,*' — ^to  borrow  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Newmarket  artists  of  the  la£t  century, — ^adom  many  a 
wall,  and  whose  pedigrees  and  exploits  are  better  known  thron^^ioiit 
the  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands  than  the  names  and  deeds  of  oar 
most  eminent  statesman.  Lord  Chancellor,  or  prelate,  grew  by  slow  and 
gradual  improvement  to  the  admitted  perfection  which  they  have  long 
since  attained.  Like  the  wheat-plant  which  we  imported  from  the 
East  to  enhance  its  productiveness  one  hundred-fold,  like  the  Persian 
apple  which  Western  Europe  has  converted  into  the  peach,  Yoltigeor, 
West  Australian,  Stockwell,  and  their  progenitors  and  descendants, 
are,  in  the  main,  exotic  as  to  their  origin,  and  have  been  raised  to 
perfection  by  English  culture.  The  oldest  of  our  thorough-bred 
pedigrees  that  can  be  traced  with  accuracy  ends  in  Cromwell's  cele- 
brated imported  stallion  named  Place's  White  Turk.  Charles  IL, 
himself  a  great  patron  of  the  racecourse,  imported  mares  in  abtindaiiee 
from  Barbary,  which  figure  as  Boyal  Mares  in  our  old  stud-books 
until  this  day.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne,  seems  to  have  had  no  passion  so  well  developed  as  his  passion 
for  the  turf,  with  which  he  strongly  inoculated  his  royal  wife.  The 
Curwen  Bay  Barb,  the  Byerley  Turk,  and  the  Barley  ArabisB 
made  their  appearance  in  this  reign,  and  were  followed,  in  the  re^ 
of  George  U.,  by  the  sire  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  England's 
best  racing  blood, — ^the  celebrated  Godolphin  Arabian.  Let  any  man 
study  the  pedigrees  of  eminent  racehorses  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  will  find  that  their  sires  or  grandsirea,  their 
dams  or  grand-dams,  were,  without  exception,  of  Eastern  blood.  Take 
at  hazard  the  quaint  '<  description "  which  is  appended  to  the 
*' portraitures  "  of  horses  for  which  we  are  under  obligations  to  John 
Cheny,  the  Fores  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Here,  fo 
instance,  is  the  text  attached  to — 

'*  The  portraituro  of  Childers,  y«  fleetest  horse  that  ever  run  at 
Newmarket,  or  (as  generally  believed)  was  ever  bred  in  the  workL 
From  an  original  painting  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  house  at 
Newmarket. 

<*  This  surprising  horse  was  bred  by  Leonard  Childers,  Esq.,  of 
Yorkshire,  by  whom  when  young  he  was  disposed  of  to  his  Graoa 
y^  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  got  by  y«  Darley  Arabian.  Ss 
dam  was  called  Betty  Leeds.  She  was  got  by  y«  late  Marquess  of 
Wharton's  Careless,  which  was  got  by  Spanker,  a  son  of  the  Darey 
Yellow  Turk.  Childers'  grand-dam  was  got  by  the  Leeds  Arabian. 
His  great-grand-dam  was  got  by  Spanker.  His  great-great-grand-dam 
was  a  natural  Barb  mare. 

"  Childers  never  run  at  any  place  but  at  New  Market.  He  there,  b 
April,  1721,  beat  the  Duko  of  Bolton's  Speedwell,  8  stone  5  pounds, 
4  miles,  500  guineas.     In  the  siiccceding  October,  he  received  for£ut, 
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600  guineas,  of  Speedwell.  He  beat  y®  Earl  of  Drogheda's  Chanter, 
10  stone,  6  miles,  1,000  guineas.  In  ye  following  November  he 
leeeived  100  guineas  forfeit  of  ye  Earl  of  Godolphin's  Bobsey ; 
upon  which  he  was  taken  out  of  keeping  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
stadlion  in  possession  of  their  Graces  the  late  and  present  Dukes  of 
Devonshire. 

"Published  this  21  day  of  June,  1740,  by  John  Cheny." 

Id  the  above  "description,'*  there  are  three  points  to  which  we  desue 
partieolarly  to  call  notice.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  remarked  that 
apon  both  sides  Ghilders's  blood  was  Arabian  or  Turkish.  Secondly, 
it  will  be  remarked  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  foaled  in  1715,  and  ran 
for  the  first  time  at  Newmarket  in  1721,  he  was  six  years  old  when 
be  made  his  first  appearance.  It  is  on  record  that  before  he  figured 
tf  a  racehorse  he  was  long  ridden  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  groom 
in  the  hunting-field.  Thirdly,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  two  races 
iip(m  which  the  tradition  of  his  extraordinary  fleetness  is  based,  were, 
in  one  ease,  over  four  miles,  in  the  other,  over  six  miles  of  ground. 
We  will  reserve  our  application  of  these  three  points  until  hereafter. 

We  have  not  space  to  copy  in  full  more  than  one  other  "  description," 
viiich  wiU  disclose  that  the  high  stakes  of  the  present  day  were  not 
wholly  unknown  150  years  ago.  ''  The  portraiture  of  Fox,  late  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Portmore,"  informs  us  that — 

"This  eminent  horse  was  the  property  of  Thos.  Lister,  Esq.,  of 
YoikBhire.  He  was  got  by  Clumsey,  which  was  got  by  Old  Hautboy, 
bred  by  the  Darcy  family  out  of  a  Boyal  Mare,  and  got  by  the  Darcy 
White  Turk.  Fox's  dam  was  Bay  Peg.  Her  grand-dam,  Young 
Bald  Peg,  both  bred  by  Mr.  Leeds,  and  got  by  his  Arabian.  His 
great-grand- dam  was  called  the  old  Morocco  Mare.  She  was  bred  by 
the  dd  Lord  General  Fairfiix  out  of  a  foreign  mare,  and  got  by  a  Barb 
(^  his  lordship's,  called  the  Morocco  Barb. 

"Fox  in  1719,  then  5  years  old,  won  the  Lady's  Plate  at  York,  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  sold  him  to  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland  ;  in  whose  possession  he  beat  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  Strip- 
ling at  Newmarket.  Upon  the  Duke's  demise  he  was  disposed  of  to 
Wflliam  Cotton,  Esq.,  of  Sussex,  in  whose  hands  he  won  a  300 
guineas  prize  at  Quainton  Meadow.  Beat  Lord  Hillsborough's  Witty 
Gelding  in  a  match  run  (as  reported)  for  near  or  full  20,000  pounds. 
Beat  Lord  Drogheda's  Snip  8  matches  for  great  sums ;  and  was  never 
beat  until  attended  with  disorders.  He  was  the  sire  of  many  horses 
of  high  form,  and  died  in  1788  at  28  years  old :  the  property  of  the 
said  Eaii  of  Portmore." 

It  win  be  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  for 
which  matches  were  made  early  in  the  last  century,  that  Fox's  blood 
was  on  both  sides  Oriental,  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  five 
years  old,  and  that  all  his  victories  were  achieved  over  a  distance  of 
groimd.    From  these  two  racehorses,  Childers  and  Fox,  which  may 
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be  regarded  as  representatives  of  their  class  between  the  years  1700, 
when  the  first  races  of  which  any  record  exists  took  place  at  New- 
market, alid  1750,  three  general  inferences  maybe  drawn.  First, 
that  all  our  eminent  racehorses  in  18G7,  being  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Childers,  Fox,  Starliiig,  Old  Cartouch,  and  their  contemporaries,  owe 
their  origin  to  Oriental  dams  and  sires.  Secondly,  that  during  the  last 
century,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  it  was  unusual  for  a 
racehorse  to  make  his  appearance  in  public  at  an  earher  age  than  iis^ 
years  old.  Thirdly,  that  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  for  races  to  be 
run  over  a  less  distance  than  four  miles  of  ground.  In  the  eyes  of 
our  ancestors  it  seemed  of  little  moment  that  a  horse  or  mare 
should  possess  speed  unless  they  also  possessed  what,  in  these  quaint 
"  descriptions,"  of  which  we  have  given  two  specimens,  was  called 
'<  goodness,**  or  ability  to  stay.  It  is  no  unimportant  matter  to  recall 
this  fact  at  a  moment  when  there  is  but  one  five-year  old  in  England, 
Gomcra,  who  can  compete  with  three-year  olds,  at  weight  for  age, 
over  a  cup  course,  and  when  there  is  not  a  single  six-year  old  or  aged 
horse  in  training  who  can  hold  his  own  in  good  company  over  the 
Beacon  Course  at  Newmarket. 

Wo  have  shown  that  the  English  thorough-bred  of  to-day  is  an 
exotic,  and  that  he  traces  his  pedigree  up  to  Arabian,  Turkish,  or 
African  dams  and  sires.  Now  nothing  is  more  well  established  than 
ithat  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Oriental  horses  was  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  speed,  they  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance. 
Few  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Talisman  "  will  have  forgotten  the 
ride  through  the  desert  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland  and  the  disguised 
Arabian  physician,  who  was  none  other  than  Saladin  the  Soldan  him- 
•self.  The  small  party  of  Saracens  by  whom  Sir  Kenneth,  half  prisoner, 
half  guest,  was  escorted,  discerned,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the  bosom 
u)f  the  desert,  and  which  was  recognised  as  a  party  of  cavalry,  much 
superior  to  the  Saracens  in  numbers,  and  who  proved  to  be  Europeans 
in  their  full  panoply.  Flight  was  obviously  a  necessity  for  the 
Arabians,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  put  in  practice  had  best  be  told 
in  Sir  Walter's  words  : — 

**  So  saying,  the  Arabian  physician  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and 
-Attorod  a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who 
instantly  dispersed  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  desert,  in  as  many 
^iiiTeront  directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads  when  the  string  is  broken. 
.Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued,  for  at  the  same  time 
ihe  Hakin  seized  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting  his  own  to  its 
^nettle,  both  sprung  forward  at  once  with  the  suddenness  of  light,  and 
at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish  knight  of  the 
power  of  respiration,  and  left  him  absolutely  incapable  had  ha  b6«n 
desirous  to  have  chocked  the  career  of  his  guide.  Practised  w  Sr 
Kenneth  was  in  horsemanship  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  i 
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horso  he  had  ever  mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to  those  of 
the  Arabian  sage.  They  spumed  the  sand  from  behind  them,  they 
seemed  to  devour  the  desert  before  them,  miles  flew  away  with 
minutes,  and  yet  their  strength  seemed  unabated  and  their  respiration 
as  free  as  when  they  first  started  upon  the  wonderful  race.  The 
motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed  more  like  flying  through 
the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth.  It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of 
this  portentous  motion,  and  when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far 
behind,  that  the  Hakin  at  length  relaxed  his  speed.  *  These  horses,' 
he  said,  '  are  of  the  breed  called  the  Winged,  equal  in  speed  to  aught 
except  the  Borak  of  the  Prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the  golden  barley 
of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first,  save  a 
true  believer,  that  ever  had  beneath  his  loins  one  of  this  noble  race,  a 
gift  of  the  Prophet  himself  to  the  blessed  Ali,  well  called  the  Lion  of 
God.  Time  lays  his  touches  so  lightly  on  these  generous  steeds  that 
the  mare  on  which  thou  sittest  has  seen  five  times  five  years  pass  over 
her,  yet  retains  her  pristine  speed  and  vigour.*  '* 

These  words  have  been  selected  for  quotation  because,  although 
extracted  from  a  work  of  imagination,  they  are,  like  everything  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote,  based  upon  trufli.  Nor  would  it  be  easy, 
withm  a  shorter  compass,  to  find  a  passage  so  indicative  of  the  power 
of  endurance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  stay,  possessed  by  the 
highest  strain  of  Arabian  horses.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  trials  of  speed  and  endurance,  enacted  many  yeai's 
ago  between  English  and  Egyptian  horses  upon  Egyptian  soil,  that 
the  Arabian  horse  of  to-day  is  immeasurably  surpassed  by  the  English 
racehorse.  It  might  be  answered  that  the  last  twenty  years  have 
greatly  diminished  the  staying  powers  of  the  English  thorough-bred, 
and  that  if  we  were  now  called  upon  to  send  twenty  racehorses  to 
the  East,  to  gallop  for  ten  miles  across  the  desert  against  twenty 
Arabs,  it  would  perplex  us  not  a  little,  in  spite  of  the  five  hundred 
horses  in  training  at  Newmarket,  to  get  together  a  lot  of  twenty  that 
would  do  credit  to  England.  But  the  truer  answer  would  be  that, 
setting  aside  the  superior  advantages  of  training  always  possessed  by 
the  English  horse,  we  have  never  yet  come  into  competition  with  the 
finest  blood  of  Arabia.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
especially  since  Burton  and  Polgrave  have  partially  lifted  the  curtain 
which  concealed  Arabia  from  our  view,  that  we  have  been  admitted  to 
any  knowledge  of  that  vast  and  mysterious  province  of  the  sun.  We 
learn  from  Palgrave  that  the  finest  and  purest  Arabian  horses  are  to 
be  found,  not  in  Egypt,  or  Persia,  or  Turkey,  or  Morocco,  or  Muscat, 
or  Mesopotamia, — ^from  all  of  which  countries  many  so-called  Arabian 
horses  were  imported  into  England  during  the  last  century, — ^but  in  the 
uplands  of  Nedjed,  or  Central  Arabia.  **  Nedjed,"  says  Palgrave,  '*  is 
the  true  birthplace  of  the  Arab  steed,  the  primal  type,  the  authentic 
model.      Although    their   stature   is  somewhat    low,  they  are  so 
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exquisitely  shaped  that  want  of  greater  size  seems  hardly  a  defect. 
Remarkably  full  in  the  haunches,  with  a  shoulder  of  a  slope  so  elegant 
as  to  make  one,  in  the  words  of  an  Arab  poet,  *  go  raving  mad  about 
it ; '  just  a  little  saddle-backed,  a  head  broad  above  and  tapering  down 
to  a  nose^  fine  enough  to  drink  from  a  pint  pot ;  a  most  intelligent 
and  yet  sing'ilarly  gentle  look ;  full  eye  ;  sharp,  thorn-like  ear ;  legs 
that  seem  as  if  made  of  hammered  iron,  so  clean  and  yet  so  well 
twisted  with  sinew ;  a  neat,  round  hoof ;  coat  smooth,  shining,  and 
light ;  the  mane  long,  but  not  overgrown  or  heavy.  Ne^jed  horses 
are  especially  esteemed  for  great  speed  and  endurance  of  fatigue ; 
indeed,  in  this  latter  quality,  none  come  up  to  them.  To  pass  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  road  without  drink  and  without  flagging  is  certainly 
something ;  but  to  keep  up  the  same  abstinence  and  labour  coiy'oined, 
under  the  burning  Arabian  sky,  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch,  is,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  the  animals  of  this  breed.  Other  Arab  horses, 
with  all  their  excellencies,  are  less  elegant,  nor  do  I  remember  having 
ever  seen  one  among  them  free  from  some  weak  point.  The  genuine 
breed  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  Necyed  itself.'* 

It  is  very  possible  that,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  late  Colonel 
Angerstein  and  others  in  ineir  attempts  to  improve  the  English  race- 
horse by  going  back  again  to  Arabian  sires,  little  heed  will  be  given 
to  these  words  of  Palgrave.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  few 
Oriental  sires  imported  into  this  country  during  the  present  century 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purest  strain  of  Arabian  blood.  The 
stallions  given  to  William  IV.,  and  which  stood  during  the  fourUi 
decade  of  this  century  at  Hampton  Court  paddocks,  were  presents 
from  Indian  Imaums.  The  Viceroys  of  Egypt,  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey,'"  and  the  Emperors  of  Morocco,  have,  during  the  bst  half- 
century,  not  unfroquently  presented  horses  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
Western  Europe ;  but  they  were  not  veritable  Arabian,  but  African,  or 
Turcoman  horses.  Colonel  Angerstein  was  a  private  individual,  not 
overburdened  with  wealth,  and  his  Arabs  were  probably  of  that  half- 
bred  Arabian  type  frx>m  which  English  officers,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  East,  assert  that  English  studs  descend.  A  writer, of  much 
experience,  speaking  last  year  upon  this  subject,  says : — "  There 
is  certainly  considerable  alteration  in  the  structure  of  our  English 
racehorse  from  his  Arabian  ancestor.  I  should  say  he  was  really 
more  like  the  Toorkoman  or  Persian  horse.  His  shoulders  are  not  so 
well  thrown  back  as  the  pure  Arab's,  his  quarters  more  inclined  to 
droop.  My  belief  is  that  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  last 
twenty  years.     This  alteration  of  form  gives  a  longer  back,  a  longer 

*  <*  Eight  magnificent  thorough-bred  Arabian  horses  have  just  arrived  as  a 
present  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria." — JExtruci  from 
Vimma  Corrupondmt  of  Time$  L$ttsr,  in  Tinui  of  Aug,  31,  1807. 

'*The  seven  splendid  Amb  hones,  sent  as  a  present  to  her  Majesty,  have  just 
axrived,  in  charge  of  Mouraffen  Boj,  at  the  Royal  Stables,  Buckingham  Palace. 
Accompanying  these  were  two  others  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaofort"— (MMTCvr,  Sept,  8, 1867. 
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tanl»  and  perhaps  greater  appelarance  of  length,  hut  it  is  not  so 
nalljr.  The  stmctore  is  altered  for  the  worse,  the  various  parts  are 
■ot  to  coUoeated  as  to  act  with  advantage,  and  it  is  eontrary  to  the 
fma  of  his  Arahian  ancestor.  It  is  no  nnfrequent  thing  to  see  short 
jmiptd-ixp,  long-legged  horses  stripped  on  the  course.  I  have  recently 
seen  with  regret  many  more  of  that  sort  than  I  like.  Many  are 
•oane,  weedy,  and  positively  ugly." 

If  we  assume  as  a  fact  incapahle  of  denial,  that  within  the  last 
ftvenly  years  the  stamina  and  staying  powers  of  English  racehorses 
hwe  been  manifestly  on  the  decline,  it  seems  not  unprofitable  at  this 
sMment  to  record,  first,  that  we  owe  the  excellence  of  our  English 
hnsd  to  the  Darley  Arabian  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  any  other  sires  of  the  last  century.  Secondly,  that  all 
ntluirities  agree  in  pndsing  the  endurance  of  the  best  Arabian  horses 
eren  more  than  their  speed.  Thirdly,  that  within  these  last  few 
months  we  have  been  taught  by  a  traveller  of  unquestioned  authority 
m  whai  part  of  Arabia  the  purest  and  noblest  strain  of  Arabs  is  to  be 
foimd.  There  is, — ^we  write  it  with  regret, — ^but  little  probability  that 
ay  En^h  breeder  of  racehorses  wiU  have  energy  or  enterprise 
sdkient  to  import  a  few  sires  and  dams  from  Necyed.  The  Bojral 
iU  has  for  years  been  administered  more  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
feed  average  for  the  yearlings  sold  at  Hampton  Court  than  to  repair- 
iig  the  Cftults  in  the  blood,  structure,  and  the  endurance  of  the  animal 
Mr.  Blenkiron  breeds  for  fashion ;  and  the  importation  of 
sires  would  be  an  experiment  little  likely  to  be  productive  of 
pnfit  for  six  or  eight  years  to  come.  There  is  nowhere  in  England 
lAai  may  be  called  a  philosophical  breeder  of  racehorses.  If  rumour 
be  eonrect  in  stating  that  Lord  Grosvenor  is  not  indisposed  to  revive 
kefeafler  the  traditional  glories  of  the  Eaton  stud,  it  is  possible  that, 
m  the  event  of  his  enterprise  being  equal  to  his  wealth,  he  may  think 
tmei  mworthy  of  him  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  decadence  of  the 
Eaf^idi  racehorse.  But  there  is  more  probability  that  in  North 
Aneriea  and  Australia, — those  two  young  and  exuberant  nations  of 
the  fetore  which  we  have  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  our  English 
fmmm  for  horse-racing, — attention  will  within  the  next  twenty  years 
W  given  to  this  subject,  and  that  the  pur  sang  steed  of  Nedjod 
viD  sooner  or  later  find  his  way  to  the  burning  prairies  of  the 
IGssissippi  valley,  or  be  welcomed  to  Australian  plains,  scorched  by  a 
m  scarcely  less  fervid  than  the  sol  criador  of  his  native  Arabia. 

The  question  whether  our  English  strain  of  blood  has  deteriorated, 
md  requires  reinvigorating  from  the  East,  is,  after  all,  a  speculative 
tpMetion.  We  have  stated  at  some  length  the  reasons  which  induce 
m  to  think  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  too  much 
iD-and-in  breeding  amongst  us,  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  advan- 
tegeoQs  to  turn  once  more  to  the  home  of  the  Darley  and  Godolphin 
AttfaianB.     But  the  deterioration  in  the  stamina  of  the  racehorse. 
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-which  has  resulted  from  the  short  courses  and  two-year  old  racing 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  noble  animal  himself. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  enforcing  the  lesson  that  colts  and  fillies, 
brought  out  to  run  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  times  as  two-year  olds,  are 
very  rarely  to  be  found  in  training  at  four  and  five  years  old,  and  are 
still  more  rarely  stayers,  vdll  be  by  briefly  reviewing  the  careers  of  a 
few  modem  horses,  which  stood  training  for  several  years,  and  were 
eminent  for  their  staying  powers.  It  vnll  be  seen  .that  some  of  them 
made  their  first  appearance  as  three-year  olds, — others  very  late  in  the 
year  as  two-year  olds, — ^but  that  in  no  instance  did  they  run  often 
during  their  first  year.  We  submit  it  to  the  Jockey  Club  or  to  those 
who  desire  to  vidn  Ascot  Vases  and  Goodwood  Gups  with  horses  four 
and  five  years  old,  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of 
the  past  is  irresistible  and  pregnant  with  warning.  We  shall  limit 
our  search  to  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

In  the  long  annals  of  the  turf  no  animal  has  ever  appeared  so 
often  in  public  as  Mr.  Barrow's  b.  m.  Cathenna,  by  Whisker,  out  of 
Alecto.  Her  first  appearance  was,  as  a  three-year  old,  in  the  Oaks  of 
1888,  won  by  Sir  M.  Wood's  Vespa ;  in  which  Catherina  failed  to 
obtain  a  place.  Her  last  race  was  at  Hednesford,  in  1841,  and  she 
was  beaten.  But  between  1888  and  1841  she  started  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  times.  Without  being  a  first-class 
animal,  she  was  good  enough  to  win  seventy-five  times,  almost  all  her 
races  being  over  a  distance  of  ground,  and  many  of  them  in  heats. 
We  come  next  to  more  celebrated,  but  not  to  stouter  or  sounder 
mares, — ^Beeswing  and  AHce  Hawthorn.  Beeswing  came  out  as  a 
two-year  old  at  Newcastle,  in  June,  1885,  and  was  not  placed  in  the 
Tyro  Stakes.  Her  second  appearance  in  the  same  year  was  at  Don- 
caster,  where  she  won  the  Champagne  Stakes ;  and  her  third  and  last 
appearance  as  a  two-year  old  was  at  Richmond,  where  she  won. 
From  1885  until  1842  inclusive,  she  started  seventy-three  times ;  her 
last  appearance  being  at  Doncaster,  where,  aged  nine  years,  she  won 
the  cup  by  five  lengths,  beating  Charles  the  Twelfth,  aged  six  years, 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  and  of  two  Goodwood  Cups ;  and  Attila, 
three  years,  winner  of  the  Derby.  It  is  not  necessary  to  record  her 
many  other  triumphs.  Alice  Hawthorn  never  ran  at  two  years  old. 
As  a  three-year  old,  she  ran  three  times,  at  insignificant  meetings, 
winning  twice.  In  1842,  as  a  four-year  old,  she  won  the  Chester 
Cup ;  and  ran  nine  times.  In  1848,  aged  five,  she  ran  twenty-six 
times ;  and  in  1844,  aged  six,  she  ran  twenty-four  times,  winning,  in 
both  years,  many  great  races,  and  among  them  the  Ascot  Yase  and 
Goodwood  Cup.  In  1845,  aged  seven  years,  she  ran  nine  times. 
Altogether  she  ran  seventy-one  times. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  other  horses,  famous  ibr 
stoutness  and  soundness.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sir  B.  Bulkeley*» 
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Isaac  came  out  as  a  five-year  old  in  1886,  and  ran  till  1842,  starting 
eighty-eight  times;  that  Sir  W.  M.  Stanley's  Zohrab  came  oat  at 
three  years  old  in  1838,  and  ran  till  1841,  starting  eighty-six  times ; 
that  Barney  Bodkin  ran  once  as  a  two-year  old  in  1882,  and  continued 
nmning  till  1889,  starting  sixty-six  times  ;  that  Lord  Exeter's  Bodice 
came  oat  at  three  years  old  in  1884,  and  ran  till  October,  1889, 
starting  sixty-three  times  ;  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  Harkaway  came  out 
as  a  three-year  old  in  1887,  and  ran  till  the  end  of  1841,  starting 
thirty-nine  times ;  that  Major  Yarburgh's  Charles  the  Twelfth  first 
appeared  as  a  three-year  old  in  1889,  and  ran  till  1842,  starting  thirty 
times ;  that  Lanercost  first  appeared  as  a  three-year  old  in  1888,  and 
ran  till  1842,  starting  forty  times.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  We  have  selected  at  hazard  a  few  horses  famous  for  stout- 
ness, between  the  years  1880  and  1840.  But  although  the  number 
of  stout  four,  five,  and  six-year  olds  decreases  rapidly  in  the  racing 
calendars  between  1850  and  1866,  there  is  one  uniform  feature  notice- 
able throughout  the  series.  It  applies  to  Rataplan,  Fisherman,  and 
Moulsey, — ^the  three  horses  which  have  started  most  frequently  within 
the  last  dozen  years, — and  is,  indeed,  of  universal  applicability.  Not 
cne  horse  in  a  tliousand  that  runs  eight  or  more  races  as  a  two-year  old 
will  be  in  training  at  four  years  old,  or^  if  in  training^  wiU  be  able  to 
stay  as  afour-year  old  over  a  cup  course. 

Few  are  the  students  of  racing-calendar  literature  who  are  aware 
how  many  of  our  historical  racehorses,  such  as  Bay  Middleton, 
Amato,  Glencoe,  Plenipotentiary,  Mundig,  Mameluke,  Bloomsbury, 
The  Baron,  P3rrrhus  the  First,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Blair  Athol,  and  count- 
less others,  made  their  debut  in  public  after  they  had  attained  three 
years  of  age.  To  these  names  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  famous 
horses,  such  as  Touchstone,  the  Queen  of  Trumps,  Yoltigeur,  Cossack, 
Wild  Dayrell,  and  others,  that  ran  but  once  as  two-year  olds.  The 
career  of  Crucifix,  whose  first  appearance  was  for  the  July  Stakes  in 
1889,  and  her  last  for  the  Oaks,  at  Epsom,  in  1840,  and  who  started 
twelve  times  in  eleven  months  without  ever  being  beaten,  is  always 
sorrowfully  pointed  at  by  opponents  of  two-year  old  racing.  "Surely," 
says  Mr.  George  Tattersall,  *'  that  system  of  turf  management  and 
training  cannot  be  good  which  forces  a  superior  animal  so  much 
beyond  her  strength  and  sends  her  a  cripple  to  the  stud  at  three  years 
old,  sacrificed  before  she  has  reached  the  zenith  of  her  age,  by  prema- 
ture abuse  of  her  great  powers."  What  are  we  to  say  about  the 
modem  Crucifix,  Achievement,  who  ran  eleven  times  at  two  years  old, 
and  has  to  thank  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  powers  overstrained 
at  this  early  age  for  her  defeat  last  year  in  the  rich  Middle  Park  Stakes, 
at  Newmarket,  and  this  year  in  the  Oaks,  at  Epsom  ? 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our  English  racecourse  will  ever 
agam  see  such  mares  as  Beeswing  and  Alice  Hawthorn,  such  horses 
as  Lanercost  or  Harkaway.     Thore  is  not  a  six-year  old  now  in 
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training  in  England  to  whom  any  of  these  four  conld  not  at  the  same 
^6  have  given  a  stone  and  a  beating  over  the  Beacon  Coorso.  But 
we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  thoughtless  that  iho 
English  racehorse  of  to-day  cannot  stay  and  stand  training  like  tho 
horses  of  tho  past.  The  last  Derby  winner  that  was  in  training  at 
five  years  old  was  Teddington,  and  he  won  the  Derby  in  1851.  Is  it 
not  high  time  for  the  Jockey  Club  to  take  these  patent  facts  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  debate  whether  the  mischief  is  irremediable  9  We 
have  not  space  .here  to  offer  suggestions  or  discuss  remedies.  Enough 
if  we  can  get  these  facts  generally  recognised ;  for,  in  that  case, 
profitable  as  it  may  be  for  gamblers  to  ruin  colts  and  fillies  by  setting 
them  to  compete  for  a  dozen  or  more  two-year  old  races,  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that,  when  some  of  the  "  heavy  plungers  '*  of  the  hour 
shall  have  passed  away,  a  remedy  will  be  found. 

n.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  touch  otherwise  than  lightly  and  bncdy 
upon  the  other  and  more  formidable  danger  which  bodes  little  good 
to  the  longevity  of  the  turf, — that  is  to  say,  the  serious  deterioration 
in  morale  of  the  owners  of  racehorses.  No  one  will  suspect  us  of  in- 
cluding in  this  sweeping  censure  all  owners  of  racing  studs.  Happily 
for  England,  there  are  still  upon  the  turf  men, — ^not  alone  noblemen, 
baronets,  and  squires,  but  also  some  professional  betting-men, — in 
regard  to  whom,  as  in  regard  to  the  late  Lord  Exeter,  it  is  felt  by  the 
public  that  any  horse  that  carries  their  colours  upon  a  racecourse  will 
run  no  lees  truly  upon  its  merits  than  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
Of  them,  as  of  the  greatest  jockey  that  England  ever  produced,  it 
might  be  said  that  **  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  his 
course  as  Frank  Buckle  from  the  path  of  honour  and  duty.*'  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  mention  their  honourable  names,  or  to  reveal  how  short 
the  list  is.  We  have  already  offered  to  sporting  writers  our  advice  to 
confine  their  comments  upon  any  turf  malpractices  which  they  may 
notice  to  the  columns  of  the  daily  or  weekly  press.  Essays  upon 
turf  morality,  whether  imbedded  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  or  pub- 
lished independently,  have  never  yet  done  any  good.  He  who  under- 
takes to  write  them  should  himself  be  **  as  holy  as  severe ;  *'  and 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  incedit  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
The  ground  upon  which  a  turf  censor  treads  is  too  delicate  to  be  lightly 
trodden.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  without  hope  that  some  of  the 
younger  patrons  of  the  turf  will  look  around  them,  and  ask  themselves 
whether  the  atmosphere  which  they  now  breathe  upon  a  racecourse 
is  the  same  that  Lord  Glasgow,  Lord  Zetland,  and  General  Peel,  tho 
late  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Bedford,  the  late  Lord  Eglinton,  and 
Admiral  Harconrt,  exhaled  and  respired  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Is 
an  atmosphere  of  elevation  and  purity  compatible  with  a  system  of 
betting  which  lowers  the  dignity  of  those  who  pursue  it  into  the  dirt, 
and  makes  their  transactions,  their  gains  and  losses,  their  pecuniary 
engagements,  and  all  thai  honourable  men  love  to  regard  as  sacred. 
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tho  theme  of  every  idle  and  malicious  tongue  ?  '*  There  are  men  of 
education  and  high  birth  who  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  betting 
fraternity  and  of  the  money-lender,  as  the  unfortunate  debtor  was  in 
the  power  of  his  aristocratic  creditor  at  Rome."  These  are  grave 
words.  Would  that  we  could  indignantly  deny  their  truth !  The 
same  contemporary  writer  proceeds  to  say,  **  A  robbery  on  the  turf  is 
a  very  bad  thing  when  it  is  designed  by  one  man ;  but  to  find  that  it 
may  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  an  English  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
without  repulsion  and  disgust,  not  unfrequently  with  partisanship  and 
cooperation,  is  much  worse.**  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no 
nation,  or  no  section  of  a  nation,  is  ever  cognisant  of  a  decline  in  its 
own  morality.  The  Bomans  under  Julius  Didianus  thought  them- 
selves, says  Gibbon,  the  equals  of  the  Romans  under  Augustus.  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  if  horses  are  ''pulled  "  now  with  the  cognisance 
of  men  of  birth  and  high  position,  there  were  Lord  Darlingtons  and 
others  half  a  century  ago  who  stuck  at  nothing, — that  if  racing  accounts 
are  badly  settled  now,  it  took  a  noble  lord  in  the  palmy  dayd  of 
182 —  many  months  to  pay  up  the  huge  sum  of  money  which  he  lost  on 
the  Doncaster  St.  Leger.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  answer  that 
the  men  of  rank  and  fortune  who  stooped  to  malpractices  of  yore,  were  ' 
as  much  an  exception  to  the  mass  of  their  order  as  are  the  honest  owners 
of  horses  the  exception  upon  a  racecourse  of  to-day, — that  the  delayed 
settlement  in  182 — ,  to  which  we  have  aUuded,  was  the  solitary  defauli 
in  a  prolonged  turf  career.  But  there  are  other  evidences  of  the 
diminished  self-respect  of  many  noble  and  gentle  patrons  of  the  turf, 
which  cannot  be  noticed  without  regret  and  humiliation  by  thoughtful 
and  reflective  moralists.  The  racehorse,  it  would  seem,  is  a  more 
democratic  leveller  than  Mr.  Beales  or  Mr.Odgers;  a  greater  dis- 
integrator of  aristocratic  society  than  the  railroad,  or  the  penny  press, 
(ff  the  Beform  Bill  itself,  big  with  mysterious  and  inscrutable  possibili- 
ties. That  a  young,  raw,  uneducated  Yorkshire  or  Newmarket  lad, 
who  can  ride  seven  stone,  but  who  cannot  pen  a  letter  of  which  a 
millcmi^if^  would  uot  be  ashamod,  should  be  welcomed  to  the  homes  of 
dnkes  and  marquises, — ^that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  smoke  cigars, 
play  billiards,  and  volunteer  opinions  without  restraint  in  the  presence 
of  his  betters  of  either  sex, — ^is  one  of  the  saddest  anomalies  of  our 
modem  civilisation.  The  days  are  at  hand  when  the  people  of  England 
will  pay  little  respect  to  men  and  women  with  handles  to  their  names 
who  do  not  respect  themselves.  Fashion,  said  Henry  Fielding  more 
than  a  century  ago,  can  alone  make  and  keep  gambling  sweet  and 
wholesome.  When  it  shall  cease  to  be  fashionable  for  men  born  in 
the  purple  to  chat  and  smoke  with  jockeys  and  trainers,  and  to  bet 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  upon  the  speed  and  bottom  of  a  race- 
horse,  without  any  other  means  of  paying,  if  i^e  race  goes  against 
Uicm,  than  the  indulgence  a  money-lender  shall  afford, — ^then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  expect  to  see  the  rehabilitation  of  the  turf. 


ON  SOVEREIGNTY. 


We  are  told  in  Scripture  that  the  people  of  God  desired  for  themselves 
a  king,  and  that  they  were  grievously  afflicted  by  a  succession  of  kings 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  bad, — given  to  cruelty  and  blood,  tyrants 
who  coveted  and  too  often  took  to  themselves  the  wives  and  wealth 
of  their  subjects, — and  that  thus  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  punished 
for  their  desire  to  abandon  the  labours,  the  dangers,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  democratic  action.  For  it  seems  to  be  thus  and  thus  only 
that  we  can  read  the  lesson  taught  us  in  the  early  history  of  the 
children'of  Abraham. 

But  the  longing  of  the  Israelites  for  a  king  seems  to  have  been 
natural  enough.  If  we  may  judge  of  them  as  we  would  of  other 
nations,— not  knowing  or  at  all  understanding  how  far  the  direct  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  with  this  people  should  have  made  them  specially 
capable  of  the  responsibility  of  independence,— we  may  well  imagine 
that  the  security  to  be  derived  from  a  supreme  authority  should  have 
been  felt  by  them  to  be  beneficial.  Little,  we  may  suppose,  was  then 
said  or  thought  among  men  of  the  glories  of  democratic  rule.  But  pro- 
perty already  had  its  charms,  and  the  value  of  safety  was  appreciated. 
From  those  days  to  these  in  which  we  are  now  living  some  kind  of  sove- 
reignty has  been  found  to  be  indispensable  by  all  nations.  The  necessity 
of  placing  in  some  specially  selected  hands  the  powers  of  executing  the 
laws,  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries.  Whether  the  power  of  making  the  laws  shall  be  placed  in 
the  same  hands  or  in  others,  or  whether  iiie  simple  will  of  the  owner 
of  those  hands  shall  in  itself  be  law,  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  nations.  That  controversy,  carried  on  through  ages, 
has  become  a  science,  to  which  we  give  the  familiar  name  of  politics, 
and  from  it  there  have  sprung  the  three  leading  forms  of  sovereignty 
which  are  at  present  in  use  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  in 
each  of  these  there  are  diverse  branches, — branches  so  diverse  as  to 
make  the  one  but  little  like  the  other, — is  true ; — but  we  may  probably 
take  with  safety  this  division  as  sufficient,  and  declare  that  in  treat- 
ing of  sovereignty  we  may  class  all  sovereigns  under  one  of  these  heads. 

There  is  firstly  the  autocratic  sovereign,  whom  we  may  perhaps 
call  an  Emperor,  as  the  name  of  despot  is  unsavoury.  With  him 
the  full  sovereignty  is  supposed  to  rest  in  his  own  hands. 

There  is,  secondly,  the  elected  temporary  sovereign  of  a  so-called 
republic, — whom  we  may  style  President, — in  whose  hands  also,  lor 
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the  period  of  his  rule,  much  of  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
is  vested,  if  indeed  all  of  it  he  not  entrusted  to  him. 

And  there  is,  thirdly,  the  constitutional  sovereign,  whom  we  still 
delight  to  honour  by  the  name  of  Monarch,  and  whom,  that  we  may 
be  easily  understood,  we  will  call  simply  a  Eibg.  In  his  hands,-:- 
such  at  least  is  the  intention  of  his  subjects, — is  placed  no  political 
power ;  but  to  him  is  confided  the  duty  of  choosing  those  who  shall 
exercise  political  power, — ^with  more  or  loss  of  control  exercised  over 
him  in  the  making  of  such  choice.  As,  however,  it  has  come  to  be 
perceived,  that  the  choice  of  a  political  minister  is  in  itself  the  very 
source  and  fountain  of  political  power,  control  over  that  choice  has 
become  a  necessary  part  of  the  third  mode  of  sovereignty. 

In  discussing  the  various  merits  of  these  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment we  may  perhaps  fairly  take  France,  and  the  United  States,  and 
England  as  our  examples.  It  has  been  already  admitted  that  in  each 
form  there  are  branches  so  diverse,  that  two  of  the  same  shall,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  recognised  by  any  lines  of  family  likeness.  The  rule  of 
the  French  Emperor  and  that  of  the  Sultan  are  by  no  moans  the 
same  in  their  nature.  The  Republics  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Mexico,  are  not  in  similar  conditions.  And  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  of  Prussia  affect  the  people  in  very  different  degrees.  But  in 
each  case  the  example  selected  may  be  taken,  probably,  more  justly 
than  any  other,  as  showing  the  condition  to  which  that  special  mode 
of  sovereignty  will,  if  successfully  conducted,  lead  a  great  nation. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  it  is,  and  of  necessity  must 
be,  the  natural  desire  of  all  peoples  to  preserve  and  to  honour,  and  to 
pay  all  legal  obedience  to  the  sovereigns  of  their  choice.  This  asser- 
tion may  at  the  fu^t  hearing  seem  to  many  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  disobedience  and  the  rebellion  which  is  always  prevailing  in  some 
quarter  of  the  civilised  world.  But  rebellion  is  wrought  either  by 
the  unjust  or  by  the  injured.  If  by  the  unjust, — then  it  is  wrought  in 
opposition  to  the  people  and  not  in  their  behalf,  and  is  no  sign  of 
animosity  from  a  people  towards  its  sovereign.  Such  rebeUions  have 
rarely  prevailed.  If  by  the  injured, — then  we  may  say  that  the 
sovereign  under  whom  injustice  is  done  is  no  longer  sovereign  by  the 
choice  of  his  people.  But  as  all  sovereignties  have  been  established 
shnply  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  that  Hfe  and  property  may  be  safe, 
that  good  laws  may  exist  and  have  force,  that  the  evils  of  anarchy 
may  be  avoided, — in  short,  that  life  may  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse, 
—the  source  from  whence  that  blessing  is  to  come  cannot  but  bo  dear 
to  mankind.  In  fact,  men  have  ever  delighted  to  honour  their  sove- 
reigns, expecting  much,  hoping  much,  bearing  much,  forgiving  much. 
The  wonder  has  been  that  they  have  so  often  continued  to  honour 
men  who  have  been  unworthy  of  any  honour,  and  to  obey  men  who 
have  been  un£t  to  receive  obedience. 

Bat  mankind,  when  supporting  the  throne  which  they  have  esta- 
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blished,  have  also  been  desirous  of  exacting  from  their  occnpants  the 
performance  of  those  daties  for  the  fulfihnent  of  which  the  thrones 
are  there.  Men  have  wished  to  be  governed  justly; — ^have  wished, 
at  least,  to  be  governed.  With  a  dim  uncopscious  acknowledgment 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  upon  their  sovereigns,  they  have 
endured  much,  have  feared  to  rush  from  evils  which  they  knew  to 
e\'ils  which  they  knew  not,  and  have  often  borne  all  in  despondence. 
Again,  at  other  times  they  have  risen  against  their  thrones,  saying  that 
this  must  be  altered,  and  that,  because  the  safety  and  the  gentle 
sweetness  of  life,  expected  under  beneficent  ruling,  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  till  men  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  as  all  servants  must  do  their  allotted  tasks,  or  quit  the 
service  of  their  masters,  so  also  must  it  be  with  Emperors,  with 
Presidents,  and  with  Kings.  A  nation  indeed  cannot  rid  itself  of  ui 
idle  or  an  ill-doing  king,  as  may  a  husbandman  of  a  lazy  ploughman, 
or  a  merchant  of  an  incompetent  clerk.  The  higher  is  the  service, 
the  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  change  the  servant.  But  that  such 
change  is  within  a  nation's  right,  when  the  cause  has  arisen  accord- 
ing to  the  nation's  judgment,  few  subjects  will  now  dispute.  That  such 
change  is  within  a  nation's  power,  few  soveriBigns  will  not  acknow- 
ledge. A  divine  right  to  rule  amiss  is  an  idea  which  even  the  most 
loyal  Russian  qualifies  by  the  occasional  use  of  a  rough  escape  from 
an  evil  so  unbearable  and  so  absurd.  A  divine  right  to  rule  amiss  is 
a  theory  against  which  the  intelligence  of  civilised  nations  has  at 
length  revolted,  ^ccessfully  and  for  ever. 

All  sovereignties  have  sprung  from  democracy ; — ^but  from  demo- 
cracy incapable  in  the  infancy  of  nations  of  executing  its  own  work 
and  obtaining  by  its  own  powers  that  rule  which  it  has  desired. 
Other  nations  demanded  kings,  as  did  the  Israelites,  because  in  their 
ignorance  and  weakness  they  could  find  no  safety  without  supreme 
power.  Sovereignty  has  been  the  refuge  of  democracy  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  has  been  the  nurse  which  has  fostered  the  child.  History, 
indeed,  does  not  make  the  understanding  of  this  easy  to  us.  When 
we  remember  what  deeds  have  been  done  by  rulers,  how  for  ages 
the  people  of  this  nation  and  of  that  have  lain  in  the  hands  of 
despots,  and  have  been  used  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  tyrants,  it 
is  hard  to  acknowledge  that  these  despots  and  t^Tants  have  been  the 
children  of  democracy.  Things  have  gone  astray,  there  has  been 
lack  of  foresight  and  want  of  wisdom,  and  the  science  of  soverdgnty 
has  been  one  difficult  to  learn.  When  we  find  how  far  we  are  still 
astray  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  world  is  yet  young,  and  is  even 
now  only  learning  its  lesson.  But  it  has  progressed  so  far,  that  we 
find  it  to  be  at  length  understood  in  all  great  nations, — ^In  all  nations 
as  they  become  great, — that  the  form  of  sovereignty  to  be  used  is 
to  be  one  dependent  altogether  on  the  will  of  the  people,  that  it  is  to  be 
changed  when  the  desire  of  the  people  for  such  change  is  expressed 
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^th  snfficient  clearness,  and  that  except  by  the  will  of  the  people  no 
sovereigQty  oan  exist.  The  lesson  is  being  learned  that  the  sovereign, 
let  him  be  of  this  class  or  of  that,  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  people  to  see  that  it  is  duly  served. 

And  as  sovereignties  have  all  sprang  from  the  will  of  the  people,  so 
are  they  all  tending  to  and  producing  the  direct  government  of  men 
by  themselves, — ^which  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  If  this 
could  bo  understood  by  men, — by  men  who  desire  that  at  least  their 
portion  of  the  world  should  be  governed  in  peace  and  safety,  the 
word  democracy  would  not  be  held  in  that  contempt  which  is  now 
attached  to  it,  nor  would  the  theory  be  regarded  with  that  fear  which 
is  felt  for  it.  The  sovereignty  in  England,  as  it  now  exists,  can  be 
thoroughly  and  loyally  supported  by  none  but  democrats ;  nor  can 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  trust  to  any  form  of  governance  or 
fashion  of  ruling  but  that  of  democracy.  Nevertheless,  the  name  has 
become  odious, — even'to  those  who  are  themselves  the  chosen  ministers 
of  democracy,  and  the  resolute  protectors  of  democratic  rule.  If 
there  were  another  word  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose,  we  would  use 
it, — but  there  is  none  other  that  would  not  be  a  poor  makeshift,  and 
a  sign  of  cowardice,  if  here  adopted.  But  we  will  make  protest  that 
fame  democracy  may  be  most  zealous  in  the  support  of  a  throne,  and 
that  here,  in  England,  it  is  so,  expecting  simply  in  return  that  the 
duties  attached  to  the  throne  shall  be  performed  according  to  the 
covenant  existing  between  the  throne  and  the  people. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  autocrat  has  been  placed  ^first  on  our  list 
under  the  conviction  that  that  form  of  sovereignty  is  in  use  among 
people  whose  progress  towards  perfect  government  has  been  the 
least ; — ^for  it  is  better  to  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  than 
to  have  to  descend  and  march  backwards.  And  here  let  us  pause  a 
moment  to  assert  that  in  so  speaking  of  the  sovereignties  of  autocrats 
there  is  no  intention  to  sneer  at  them  as  being  inferior  in  their  uses 
to  the  half-fledged  institutions  of  ill-ruled  republics,  or  to  the  worn- 
out  governments  of  ill-ruled  kingdoms.  No  one  will  presume  to  say 
Uiat  the  position  of  a  Frenchman  under  his  Emperor  is  inferior  to 
that  of  a  citizen  of  Guatemala  or  of  Venezuela.  But,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  divide  all  sovereignties  into  three  classes,  and  to  select  as 
an  example  of  each  that  nation  which  seems  to  be  best  ruled  in  its 
own  class,  the  comparison  to  be  made  will  be  between  the  best  of 
each.  A  rope  is  as  strong  only  as  its  weakest  part ;  but  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  any  form  of  government  is  as  strong  as  it  is  found 
to  be  when  seen  at  its  best.  The  doctrine  that  autocratic  sovereignty 
is  adopted  by  people  whose  advance  in  the  science  of  governing  has 
been  the  least,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  superiority  of  a  great 
empire  to  a  poor  republic. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  governed  by  an  autocrat,  as  it  is  easy  to  bo 
nded  as  a  child,  or  to  live  under  a  religion,  if  one's  powers  of 
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believing  will  permit  it,  which  is  capable  of  prescribing  exact  duties 
and  which  dispenses  with  the  need  of  thought !  If  only  the  autocrat 
be  wise,  be  just,  be  strong  enough ;  if  he  see  far  enough,  if  he  be  a 
loving  lord,  beneficent,  wholly  unselfish,  diligent,  watchful,  knowing 
all  that  his  people  want,  understanding  not  only  their  desires  but 
their  interests  ;  if  he  be  merciful,  tender,  careful  of  his  subjects  as  a 
mother  is  of  her  children,  and  'with  power  to  make  such  care  of 
constant  service,  how  well  it  would  be  to  Hve  under  such  a  lord ! 
But  there  is  only  one  Lord  such  as  this,  and  He  is  in  heaven.  And 
it  is  clearly  His  will  that  here  among  ourselves  we  should  rule  our- 
selves, so  that  by  our  own  actions  and  our  own  workings  we  may  at 
length  become  men  such  as  He  would  have  us  to  be. 

Mankind  in  their  search  after  sovereigns, — ^for  sovereigns  who 
should  relieve  their  subjects  of  the  grievous  burden  of  self-govern- 
ment,— have  ever  looked  for  some  such  Emperor  as  this.  But,  alas ! 
the  Emperors  that  they  have  found  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  of 
another  sort.  But  still  men  have  been  found  who  have  ruled  with 
strong  will  and  powerful  hands,  doing  much  of  that  which  has  been  re- 
quired of  them.  And  hence,  there  has  come  much  ease,  and,  perhaps, 
some  comfort.  Men  have  been  enabled  to  live  as  children, — being  also 
scourged  as  children  are  scourged.  And  they  who  have  ruled  them 
have  too  often  been  masters,  not  parents, — masters  of  that  dishonest 
sort  whose  minds  are  given  to  their  own  profit  rather  than  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

But  still  men  have  had  their  wish  and  have  been  ruled.  And 
there  has  been  so  much  of  satisfaction  in  the  simplicity  of  autocratic 
government  that  nations  still  cling  to  it,  thinking  it  to  be,  of  all 
governments,  the  easiest.  And  there  are  nations  who,  having  once 
assumed  the  privilege  of  self-rule,  have  returned  to  the  rule  of  an  auto- 
cratic sovereign,  either  from  deliberate  choice,  or  from  idleness  and 
weakness  in  the  work  of  democracy.  France  has  so  returned ;  and, 
without  attempting  to  show  whether  this  return  has  been  produced 
by  deUberate  choice  or  by  idleness  and  weakness,  we  will  look  for  a 
moment  at  her  position,  and  at  the  position  which  an  emperor  of  the 
French  must  assume. 

The  material  progress  of  France  under  the  present  Empire  has  been 
so  great,  that  no  man  with  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to  hear  can  deny  it. 
Wo  are  told  that  Augustus  found  Borne  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  Napoleon  lU., — not  only  as  regards 
Paris,  but  as  regards  almost  all  France.  And  there  has  been  order 
in  his  time,  under  which  trade  has  flourished,  and  France,  for  the 
time,  has  become  wealthy.  To  us,  who  are  deeply  in  love  with  self- 
government,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  so  great  a  people  should 
submit  themselves  to  the  will  of  one  man ;  but  when  we  perceive,  and 
acknowledge,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  how  greatly  the  prestige  of  tho 
nation  has  been  increased  under  this  rule,  we  can  hardly  wondar 
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that  they  also  should  be  in  love  with  their  Empire.  And  we  mnst 
remember  that  it  has  sprang,  by  no  nnnatural  birth,  from  their  often 
expressed  desire  for  equality.  A  cry  was  made  for  Liberty,  Frater- 
nity, and  Equality.  Of  liberty  the  Frenchman  fiqis  that  he  has,  at 
any  rate,  so  much  that  he  can  live  nearly  as  he  lists  while  he  obey^ 
the  laws.  That  fraternity  is  to  be  produced  by  no  form  of  goveru- 
ment,  he  is  by  this  time  aware.  But  under  the  Empire,  equahty  of  a 
certain  natiire  has  been  achieved.  In  order  to  obtain  this  he  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  one  superior,  and  to  regard  as  a  part  of  that  great  One  the 
counsellors,  the  generals,  the  favourites,  the  parasites,  and  the  creatures 
with  which  a  one  so  great  must  of  necessity  be  encumbered.  Under 
the  Emperor  and  his  court  all  men  are  equal, — and  thus  one  of  the 
fondest  dreams  of  democracy  is,  after  a  fashion,  fulfilled.  Many  an 
American  will  tell  you,  being  much  in  the  dark  as  to  liberty,  caring 
nothmg  for  fraternity,  but  revering  equality  in  his  very  soul,  that  the 
present  government  of  France  is  of  all  governments  the  best,  because 
equality  has  been  attained.  Under  this  government  no  subject  is  greater 
than  another,  and  there  is,  at  any  rate,  ease  for  an  obedient  people. 

But  there  is  no  ease  for  an  Emperor,  nor  can  there  be  assured 
safety.  The  charioteer  who  takes  the  reins  of  such  an  Empire  in  his 
hands  must  be  prepared  to  perform  himself  the  laborious  work  of 
driving,  and  must  be  the  first  to  undergo  the  perils  of  the  road.  And 
he  must  acknowledge  to  himself  also  that  when  he  ceases  to  perform 
his  task,  he  must  cease  to  be  Emperor.  As  to  this  or  that  special  act 
he  may  disregard  the  voice  of  his  subjects,  but  he  can  hold  his  seat 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  does  regard  that  will  in  the  general. 
Subjects  are  long-suffering,  but  there  is  an  end  to  their  forbearance, 
and  when  they  are  taught  to  look  to  one  superior  in  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  to  expect  from  him  national  glory  and  national  pros- 
perity, they  will  not  rest  contented  unless  they  receive  that  which 
they  expect.  We  are  now  speaking  specially  of  France,  where  no  one 
is  so  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  as  the  Emperor  himself; 
but,  in  a  rough  manner,  and  with  much  absence  of  precision,  the  same 
doctrine  has  made  itself  good  in  all  despotisms.  And  it  is  the  Em- 
peror in  person  who  must  be  able  to  see  what  it  is  that  his  people 
desire.  He  must  never  sleep,  must  never  rest.  His  great  businesa 
most  mix  itself  in  all  his  pleasures,  must  direct  his  magnificence^^ 
mnst  regulate  his  hospitalities,  must  command  his  hours.  He  may 
never  be  vacant,  he  may  hardly  be  ill;  it  is  seldom  that  he  can 
abdicate,  and  the  only  privilege  left  him  is  to  die.  A  people  have^ 
chosen  that  he  shall  do  for  them  the  work  with  which  they  will  not 
trouble  themselves,  and  he  has  no  escape  from  the  burden.  An  Emperor 
may  have  ministers  to  assist  him,  but  he  can  have  no  minister 
to  relieve  him  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  his  acts.  All  that  hia 
government  does,  is  done  by  him;  and  in  all  that  his  government 
sins,  he  himself  is  the  sinner.    He  is  powei*ful,  he  is  magnificent, — 
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and  he  may  be  vicious,  and  the  patron  of  vice  in  those  around  him, 
if  such  be  his  taste.  He  may  possibly  be  a  patriot,  and  be  happy  in 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  If  there  be  for  him  any  con- 
solation, it  is  in  these  things  that  he  must  find  it. 

For  the  people  of  an  empire  this  might  be  well,  if  the  turning  of 
Rome  from  bricks  to  marble  were  sufficient  recompense  for  the  loss  of 
that  self-esteem  which  attaches  itself  always  and  in  all  things  to 
self-rule.  Rome  when  it  became  marble  was  an  empire  already 
tending  to  decay,  because  the  power  of  turning  brick  into  marble 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Augustus  made  Rome  mag- 
nificent, but  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  is  the  story 
of  a  string  of  beasts  on  their  way  to  the  slaughter-house.  Such  was 
their  history  because  it  is  more  human  for  a  man  so  tempted  to  seek 
consolation  in  the  alliirements  of  personal  honoiir,  of  magnificence, 
and  of  vice,  than  to  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  terrible  respon- 
sibilities and  unceasing  labours  of  single-handed  government  for  the 
sake  of  a  sulject  people. 

Our  second  form  of  government  is  that  which  we  call  republican, 
in  which  there  has  in  latter  times  been  generally  adopted  the  use 
of  a  sovereign,  or  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  years.  This  has 
been  specially  the  case  in  that  most  successful  of  all  modem  republics, 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  in  speaking  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  put  away  from  their 
minds, — or  at  any  rate  to  understand  us  as  desiring  that  they  should 
put  away  from  their  minds, — any  idea  they  may  have  entertained 
that  this  President  is  not  a  sovereign.  It  is  easy  to  change  a  name, 
and  it  is  easy  to  keep  a  name.  We  have  kept  the  titles  of  monarch 
and  sovereign  as  well  as  king,  though  no  Englishman  dreams  that  the 
occupant  of  our  throne  governs  alone.  The  Americans  have  taken 
for  their  chief  of  the  State  the  name  of  President ;  but  all  who  under- 
stand aught  of  the  constitution  of  the  States  know  that  the  so-called 
President  does  much  more  than  preside  over  the  government  of  the 
nation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  very  government  himself,  almost  as 
thoroughly  as  is  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  very  government  in 
France.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  on  this  matter  now,  as 
there  is,  at  this  very  moment,  coming  a  change  upon  the  position  of 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  whioh  will  make  that  to  be  untrue 
to-morrow  which  was  true  yesterday.  But  this  is  true  at  any  rate  of 
to-day,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  still  existing, 
that,  in  all  matters  of  the  Executive,  the  President  is  held  to  be 
supreme.  He  cannot  change  the  laws,  nor  can  he  have  them 
changed, — as  is  within  the  compass  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Nor  can  he  override  the  laws, — as  may  any  de- 
spotic emperor.  Nor  can  he  be  efficaeious  to  the  making  of  new 
laws, — as  are  the  ministers  of  the  throne  with  us.  But  under  4he 
laws,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  President  of  the  States  Is 
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hi  iraih  a  monarch.  He  mles,  and  he  is  responsible  for  ruling.  If 
there  be  fault,  it  is  he  that  is  guilty ;  if  there  be  disgrace,  it  is  he 
that  has  disgraced  his  country.  If  success  be  achieved  and  glory 
aecToe,  the  credit,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  given  personally  to  him.  Such 
being  the  nature  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  President  of  the  Union  should  be  a  ^^^orking  man ; 
a  man  with  views  of  his  own  on  all  political  subjects  with  which  his 
country  is  concerned ;  one  who,  so  to  say,  can  lead  a  party  and 
promote  the  political  views  of  that  portion  of  his  countrymen  who 
have  been  able  by  the  majority  of  their  votes  to  place  him  in  the 
position  which  he  holds.  The  President  must  thus  perform  not  only 
those  duties  which  in  this  country  are  held  as  appertaining  to  the 
Crown, — as  far  as  the  performance  of  such  duties  are  needed  in  his 
country, — ^but  must  also  occupy  the  position  which  among  us  is  held 
by  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown.  And  he  also  resembles  a  despotic 
sovereign  in  this,  that  he  himself  must  govern  his  people. 

The  evil  of  this  position,  and  the  antidote  to  the  evil, — and  again 
ihe  evil  of  the  antidote,  are  apparent.  The  head  of  an  empire, — such 
as  is  the  Emperor  of  the  French, — is  at  any  rate  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. As  regards  the  supreme  rule,  there  is  tmdor  an  Emperor's 
sovereignty  no  question  of  parties.  In  the  United  States  no  such  per- 
manence is  intended.  The  Constitution  has  been  framed  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  people  the  power  of  being  governed  as  they, 
— the  people, — may  at  any  time  choose  to  be  governed.  The  inten- 
tion is  so  with  them,  as  it  is  with  us  ;  but  with  them  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional power  of  changing  a  President  as  there  is  with  us  of  chang- 
ing a  minister.  Let  what  changes  may  come,  either  in  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  policy  of  the  governor,  or, — as  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
bable,— let  the  people  have  been  ever  so  much  mistaken  in  their  ideas 
of  the  political  tendencies  and  aptitudes  of  the  man  whom  they  have 
selected,  there  he  is  and  there  he  must  remain  for  the  allotted  period 
of  his  rule,  holding  the  reins  and  the  real  power  of  government  in  his 
hands,  even  though  the  whole  people  of  his  country  be  opposed  to 
him.  At  this  moment,  not  for  the  first  time  since  the  United  States 
formed  their  Constitution,  the  President  is  in  direct  antagonism  with 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  antagonism  is  in  itself  evidence  of  no 
want  of  wisdom,  of  vigilance,  or  of  fidelity  on  his  part.  As  a  minister 
with  us  is  bound  to  have  his  own  political  views,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  them,  so  also  is  the  President  of  the  United  States.  With  us 
the  minister  retires  at  once  when  these  views  atre  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people ; — but  in  the  States  the  President  cannot 
retire.  He  may  incur  the  contumely  of  his  people,  and  the  political 
pugnacity  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  He  may  be  threatened  from 
day  to  day  with  impeachment,  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  hostility  of 
the  whole  press  of  his  countr}',  but  he  must  remain  in  his  place  till 
the  term  of  his  service  is  over. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  an  evil, — an  evil  so  great  that  at 
the  present  moment  men  who  are  looking  on  with  friendly  eyes  at  the 
political  throes  of  the  country,  can  hardly  see  how  the  ruling  of  the 
nation  can  be  carried  on  without  such  breaches  of  the  Constitution  as 
will  make  that  much-loved  document  little  better  than  a  dead  parch- 
ment. The  remedy  adopted  for  the  curing  of  this  evil, — for  a  state  of 
things  which,  without  a  remedy,  was  foreseen  to  be  evil  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution, — was  to  be  found  in  the  short  duration  of  tho 
President's  term  of  office.  He  is  elected  for  four  years, — so  that  no 
prolonged  period  of  opposition  between  him  and  his  people  can 
be  possible.  This  has  been  the  antidote;  and  when  the  nation 
was  younger  and  smaller,  when  politics  were  not  predominant  in 
men's  minds  as  they  are  now,  when  the  subjects  for  variance  were 
not  so  great  or  felt  to  be  so  important,  the  four  years  sufficed.  But 
as  thoughts  and  feelings  and  passions  advance  at  present,  four  years 
is  an  eternity  in  politics.  Let  us  think  how  our  people  and  our 
Parliament  could  endure  a  minister  insured  in  power  for  four  years. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  intended  to  represent  the  very 
essence  of  democracy ;  but,  in  truth,  such  an  officer  of  State,  in  the 
position  to  Tdiich  the  political  circumstances  of  his  country  have 
brought  him,  is  the  outcome  of  a  form  of  government  very  much  less 
democratic  than  that  which  is  in  vogue  with  ourselves. 

Of  the  position  of  the  President  of  a  Republic  we  may  say, — of  such 
a  Republic  as  that  of  the  United  States, — that  no  high  place  in  the 
world  is  apparently  less  blessed  to  the  holder  of  it.  When  we  look 
back  at  the  roll  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  ruled  in  Washing- 
ton since  the  time  in  which  the  nation  was  making  its  grand  and  early 
efforts,  what  do  we  learn  ?  The  men  who  have  been  selected  to 
govern  their  country  have  toiled  without  rest,  or  ease,  or  any  of  the 
sweet  pleasures  of  life,  for  their  four  years  of  pohtical  ascendency, 
and  then  have  sunk  into  obscurity  almost  without  a  niche  in  history. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  Adamses  were  the  leaders  of  a  young 
nation,  and  as  such  are  known  to  fame.  But  with  the  exception  of 
Jackson,  who  was  a  strong  man,  and  of  Lincoln,  who  was  murdered  in 
his  glory,  who  knows  aught  of  their  successors  ?  What  ideas  do  we 
connect  with  the  names  of  Van  Buren,  and  Harrison,  and  Tyler,  and 
Polk,  and  Taylor,  and  Filmore,  and  Peirce,  and  Buchanan  ?  And  yet 
these  men  for  the  most  part  did  their  duty  gallantly  by  their  country. 
On  the  whole  we  cannot  think  that  the  election  of  a  President  for  four 
years  is  a  form  of  sovereignty  good  for  the  people  ;  and  wo  certainly 
think  that  it  is  one  very  far  from  good  for  him  who  is  elected. 

We  now  turn  to  that  mode  of  sovereignty  which  we  in  England 
have  adopted,  and  which  we  call  constitutional.  Li  accordance  ^vith  tho 
theory  of  this  form,  though  we  have  a  king  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
governance  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  the  people  themselves ;  and 
tho  ministers  selected  for  purposes  of  government,  though  they  are 
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Dominated  by  tho  sovereign,  arc  so  nominated  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  lines  which 
boand  this  special  class  of  sovereignty  cannot  bo  laid  down  with  tho 
precision  of  which  the  two  other  great  classes  admit.  The  idea  of  an 
empire  ruled  by  one  man  is  clearly  and  rapidly  conceived.  The  mind, 
indeed,  is  struck  with  wonder  when  it  attempts  to  realise  tho  amount 
of  labour  which  must  be  thrown  on  that  man's  back  if  he  really  per- 
forms his  task ;  but,  given  the  man,  and  the  plan  of  government  is 
simple  enough.  And  again  the  position  of  a  Republican  President, 
such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it  to  be,  is  comparatively 
simple  and  defined.  Every  educated  citizen  of  tho  United  States 
understands  the  terms  on  which  tho  President  rules  for  his  period  of 
sovereignty ;  and  almost  all  their  citizens  aro  educated.  The  exact 
conditions  and  the  boundaries  in  the  latter  case  have  been  written  ; 
while  in  the  former  they  are  manifest,  and  require  no  writing.  But 
with  us  the  sovereignty  is  a  thing  so  complex  that  grey-headed  states- 
men who  have  spent  their  years  in  the  political  guidance  of  our 
sovereigns  still  difier  as  to  its  proportions  and  purposes.  Its  clearest 
roles  are  traditional  rather  than  written,  and,  though  traditional,  have 
continued  to  change  from  year  to  year  since  England  had  a  king, 
down  we  may  say  to  the  present  day.  When  we  attempt  to  describe 
the  intricacies  of  our  sovereignty  to  foreigners,  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  succeed.  The  Frenchman,  who  loves  political  sim- 
plicity, abhors  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  disbelieves  in  it.  The 
American  will  declare  that  we  hug  our  chains  when  we  speak  of 
our  throne.  A  Swiss  will  tell  an  Englishman,  with  a  proud  boast,  that 
the  Swiss  are  free  because  they  have  no  king.  Even  the  Prussian  and 
the  Italian  who  are  successfully  striving  to  achieve  what  we  have 
achieved,  do  not  yet  understand  the  grand  rule, — that  a  king  can  do 
no  wrong. 

But  here  we  are  writing  to  Englishmen,  and  may  hope  to  be  under- 
stood. Do  Englishmen  understand  the  meaning  of  that  rule  which  is 
80  often  in  their  months,  and  which  is  certainly  true  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  theory  of  our  Constitution  ? 

The  maxim  that  »the  king  can  do  no  wrong  may  perhaps  with 
propriety  be  termed  the  fundamental  rule  of  constitutional  monarchy ; 
—not  that  it  can  at  present  be  said  to  have  been  matured  in  any 
monaicby  but  our  own  ;  not  that  in  our  own  it  has  in  fact  been  a  rule 
of  long  standing ; — but  that  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  theory  on 
which  such  sovereignty  is  based.  There  shall  be  no  ground  for 
quarrel  between  the  people  and  the  throne  on  matters  of  policy  and 
government,  and  therefore  in  such  matters  the  throne  shall  have 
neither  power  nor  responsibility.  The  words  can  have  no  other 
meaning ;  but  such  meaning  as  that  at  once  reconciles  a  free  people 
to  the  institution  of  a  throne,  and  renders  possible  the  construction 
of  a  sovereignty  that  is  compatible  at  all  points  with  democracy. 
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Tho  words  if  used  -with  any  other  conception  ore  absurd.  Ho  who 
can  do  aught,  can  do  wrong, — and  must  bo  responsible  for  tho 
wrong  he  does,  bo  ho  Emperor,  or  President,  or  King.  Tho  occu- 
pant of  our  throne  can  do  no  political  wrong,  because  thai  which  ho 
does  ho  does  always,  and  in  all  circumstances,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  others,  and  for  the  giving  of  that  advice  those 
others  are  responsible. 

The  blessings  of  a  sovereignty  so  constituted  have  come  to  us  very 
slowly.  They  must  necessarily  have  come  slowly.  An  institution  so 
intricate  in  its  arrangements  could  not  have  been  produced  ready 
made  by  any  brain;  nor  could  a  sovereign  be  found  to  sit  upon 
a  throne  on  such  terms  without  much  schooling,  either  m  his  own 
person,  or  more  effectually  in  the  persons  of  his  predecessors.  It  is 
natural  that  a  man  called  a  monarch  should  wish  to  govern.  It  was 
needful  too  that  the  king  should  govern,  at  least  partly  govern, 
till  the  theory  was  complete.  And,  again,  it  was  natural  that  suc- 
cessive kings  when  called  upon  to  resign  the  privilege  of  governing 
should  resign  that  privilege  with  regret.  We  all  know  how  the 
contest  for  this  power  was  carried  on  in  our  own  country;  how 
blood  was  shed,  and  a  king  was  killed ;  and  how  for  a  time  the 
people  thought  that  such  sovereignty  as  that  now  established  was  im- 
possible ; — ^how  with  the  innate  love  for  a  king  which  seems  to  spring 
naturally  in  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  the  country  restored  the 
throne,  and  how  the  fight  went  on.  There  were  two  things  to  be 
gained, — that  there  should  be  a  throne  occupied  by  an  hereditary 
sovereign,  and  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne  should  be  pohtieally 
powerless.  We  have  gained  them  both  ;  but  no  historian  can  put  his 
finger  on  the  day,  and  mark  the  spot,  and  say  then  and  there  the  victory 
was  perfect.  In  1801  Pitt  threw  up  his  ministry  because  the  king 
would  not  consent  to  release  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  from 
political  disabilities,  but  even  Pitt  did  not  understand  that  the 
king's  resistance  was  unconstitutional.  George  lY.  struggled, — ^but 
struggled  so  weakly  that  the  ministers  of  the  day  hardly  regarded 
his  efforts.  In  1832,  we  find  that  William  IV.  was  consulted  about 
the  Ecform  Bill ;  and  though  we  feel  that  he  understood  thoroughly 
tho  wisdom  and  necessity  of  complying  with  the  will  of  the  people, 
still  the  history  of  that  time  will  speak  of  a  great  political  change 
for  making  which  the  king's  personal  coAsent  was  needed.  No 
one  has  as  yet  hinted  in  reference  to  the  new  Reform  Bill,  by 
which  household  sufirage  has  just  now  been  given  to  us,  that  tho 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  was  consulted  as  to  tho  expedience  of 
adopting  it.  We  do  not  presume  to  guess  at  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  tender  their  advice  to  the  sovereign ;  but  we  are  sure  that  a 
minister  would  be  guilty  of  a  grave  offence  against  both  the  throno 
and  the  people  who  should  attempt  to  throw  upon  the  sovereign  that 
responsibility, — that  capability  of  doing  wrong, — ^which  is  inseparable 
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from  a  personal  ofitori,  from  a  personal  opinion, — nay,  almost  from  a 
personal  bias. 

Wo  road  mnch  in  our  history  of  the  so-callod  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign,  and  find  that  one  after  another  these  prerogatives  of  the 
sovereign  have  mostly  disappeared.  All  have  in  fact  been  annulled 
in  which  an3rthing  of  political  power  was  adherent.  No  one  dreams 
cow  that  the  sovereign  could  dissolve  Parliament,  or  declare  war. 
The  judges  of  the  land,  if  any  case  on  such  questions  could  come 
before  tiiem,  would  say  that  in  accordance  with  the  law  it  is  clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  do  either ;  but  there  are  none 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  practically  such  steps  can  be  taken 
only  by  the  ministers  of  the  throne,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
&Dd  to  the  people. 

The  irresponsibility  of  th^  throne  in  political  matters,  the  fact  that  the 
throne  can  do  no  political  wrong,  is  perhaps  best  shovm  by  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  sovereign  to  be  politically  inconsistent.  Everybody  knows 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  require  for  their  ratification  the  consent  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Conmions ;  and  that  any  Act  passed  to-day  may  be 
repealed  to-morrow.  But  though  an  Act  were  passed  to-day  and 
repealed  to-morrow,  and  passed  again  the  next  day,  no  one  would 
think  of  twitting  the  sovereign  with  inconsistency.  It  might  be  said 
that  Pariiament  did  not  know  its  own  mind,  or  that  th6  people  were 
in  doubt.  There  would  be  strong  evidence  thai  the  subject  was  one 
on  which  the  minds  of  men  were  vacillating.  But  though  the  change 
were  made  twenty  times  in  as  many  sessions  under  the  same  sovereign^ 
no  one  would  say  that  the  sovereign  had  vacillated. 

We  may,  perhaps,  best  express  our  idea  of  the  position  of  a  const!- 
tational  sovereign  by  comparing  the  edifice  of  our  constitution  to  that 
of  a  beautiful  church.  When  Americans  have  spoken- to  us  of  the 
throne  of  England  as  being  the  source  of  political  power  and  action, 
we  have  often  asked  them  to  look  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  to  say 
what  the  building  would  be  if  it  were  suddenly  deprived  of  its  tower 
and  spire.  Ichabod!  The'glory  of  the  house  would  be  gone!  The 
men  of  Wiltshire  would  no  longer  have  a  cathedral  in  which  to  take 
pride,  and  the  pleasant  little  city  would  have  lost  its  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world.  But  yet  the  church  would  stand  and  be  as 
strong.  It  does  not  rest  upon  its  apex.  The  real  work  for  which  it 
was  built  is  not  done  within  those  beautiful  but  narrow  confines.  But 
from  the  tower  comes  that  peal  of  bells  which  calls  the  people  to  the 
worship  they  love,  and  the  spire  was  built  that  it  might  be  seen  from 
aiiur  off,  and  recognised  as  the  symbol  in  those  parts  of  the  religion  of 
the  country.  So  we  think  is  it  with  such  a  sovereignty  as  that  which 
we  possess. 

The  throne  of  England  is  divested  of  political  action  and  of  political 
responsibility,  but  not  on  that  account  is  it  divested  of  all  action  and 
All  responsibility.      The  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  arduous,  and 
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demand,  for  their  due  performance,  care,  patience,  self-denial,  emdi- 
lion,  hospitality,  and  patriotism ;  and  if  left  unperformed,  cannot  be 
so  left  without  danger  to  the  throne,  disgrace  to  its  occupant,  and 
injury  to  the  people.  Thus,  a  maxim  -which  declares  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  and  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  the  grand  rule  of  Constitutional  Sovereignty,  cannot  be  taken  by 
any  reasonable  being  as  impl3ring  that  the  highest  officer  of  State  is 
incapable  of  omitting  duties, — that  he  is  either  above  or  below  the 
power  of  transgressing  in  his  office.  If  there  be  any  who  so  think, 
they  must  regard  their  sovereign  either  as  a  god, — or  as  an  idol  of 
clay,  a  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  a  King  Log.  That  the  maxim  has  a 
deep,  nay,  an  all-important  meaning,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show. 
It  is  to  be  applied  to  political  government,  and  to  all  matters  of  real 
ruling,  either  as  regards  the  working  or  the  execution  of  laws ;  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  these  duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  we  look 
to  the  sovereign  himself.  Those  duties  cannot  be  neglected  without 
wrong  done,  and  such  wrong  done  cannot  be  passed  without  penalties. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  sovereign  to  preside  over,  and  indeed  to 
create  and  fashion  that  court  which  is  regarded  much  by  ourselves, 
and  much  more  by  other  nations,  as  being  the  tangible  symbol  and 
visible  evidence  of  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  the  country. 
Such  an  empire  as  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  con- 
structed on  lines  of  republican  simplicity,  may,  at  any  rate  for  many 
years,  dispense  with  such  outward  signs.  Where  ^ere  are  no  blue 
ribbons  and  no  knights  to  wear  them,  no  graduated  ranks  of  dukes, 
earls,  and  barons,  no  nobility  whose  greatness  is  regarded  as  at  any 
rate  equal  to  that  of  the  nobles  of  other  countries,  there  is  needed  no 
court  magnificence  to  which  the  magnificence  of  all  others  shall  be 
subordinated.  But  with  us,  though  we  claim  that  onx  democracy  is, 
in  regard  to  political  power,  further  extended  and  more  pure  than  that 
to  be  found  in  any  other  great  nation,  all  the  appanages  of  nobility  not 
only  exist,  but  live  with  so  strong  a  life  that  they  show  no  sign  of  decay. 
These  things  here  in  England  are  felt  to  He  useful,  and  are  popular ; 
and  for  their  sustentation  and  due  control  the  splendour  of  a  court  is 
needed.  But  the  splendour  of  a  court  demands  a  chief,  and  that  very 
chieftainship  is  laborious  when  the  court  is  vast  in  its  magnificence, 
OS  it  is  and  must  be  with  us.  A  Grand  Duke  of  Pumpemichel  may 
shoot  boars  throughout  the  winter,  and  play  the  fiddle  all  the  summer, 
— and  no  harm  done ;  but  he  may  do  so  because  the  exigencies  of  the 
court  of  Pumpemichel  are  limited. 

A  sovereign  with  us  cannot  be  dreaded ; — ^but  he  should  be  loved, 
and  to  be  loved  he  should  be  seen.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  who  sees  the  occupant  of  the 
throne,  becomes,  by  that  very  fact  of  seeing,  a  friend  to  the  sovereign. 
And  there  are  two  classes  by  whom  the  sovereign  should  be  seen, — Uie 
few  who  can  come  to  him,  and  once  at  least  in  their  lives  stand  &ee 
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to  face  with  him,  and  signify  their  loyalty  by  their  personal  presence ; 
and  the  many  among  "whom  the  sovereign  most  go  in  order  that  thus 
he  may  be  subject  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Here  alone  is  a 
great  duty,  which  can  hardly  but  be  neglected  if  the  boar-shooting  be 
perpetual,  and  if  the  bow  of  the  royal  violin  is  never  at  rest.  A 
British  sovereign  who  would  grudge  his  presence  among  his  people, 
or  curtail  their  right  to  testify  their  loyalty  before  him,  would  certainly 
neglect  his  duty.  At  Pumpemichel  the  Grand  Duke  may  be  seen  by 
all  in  a  day,  and  yet  never  intermit  in  his  passion  for  the  chase  and 
the  music-score.  Doubtless  it  may  be  wearisome  to  sit  for  many  hours, 
for  many  days,  receiving  strings  of  maidens  with  lace  trains,  files  of 
gentlemen  somewhat  awkward  with  their  swords  ; — ^but  who  is  there, 
blessed  with  work  to  do,  so  blessed  as  to  find  that  his  work  never 
palls  on  him  ?  That  privacy  is  sweet  and  publicity  irksome,  is  a  fact 
recognised  by  all  men  whose  time  has  become  public  property.  To  go 
where  many  eyes  may  see  one,  and  to  be  seen  by  many,  to  be  called  on 
to  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  crowds,  to  be  restrained  from  the  delight 
of  unlaborious  thought  and  familiar  prattle,  to  sit,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sceptre  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  the  crown  galling  the  brow,  must 
be  labour  indeed ;  but  here,  in  England,  we  may  boast  that  the 
labourer  is  not  left  without  his  reward.  We  havis  s«dd  that  for  the 
performance  of  these  duties  care  is  wanted,  and  patience,  and  self- 
denial.  If  we  have  been  so  far  right  in  describing  the  task  imposed 
on  royalty,  we  li^ed  hardly  add  more  words  to  prove  that  these  virtues 
are  needed  for  its  performance. 

And  as  it  is  required  that  a  sovereign  in  England  should  be  free  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  own  subjects,  so  also  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  magnificent  in  his  reception  of  those  who  may  come  to  him 
from  other  courts.  We  have  said  that  erudition  and  hospitality  are 
among  the  attributes  necessary  for  the  performance  of  royal  duties. 
A  king  with  us  should  be  able  to  speak  in  many  languages,  because  it 
will  become  his  duty  to  consort  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  other 
lands.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  Sultan,  when  he  visited 
us,  needed  an  interpreter  for  every  word.  Were  we  told  the  same  of 
a  sovereign  of  our  own  upon  his  travels,  would  not  every  Englishman 
fed  himself  to  be  disgraced  ?  And  a  king  with  us  should  love  that 
Arab  virtue,  without  which,  indeed,  no  strong  feeling  of  social  regard 
can  be  created  or  maintained.  To  sit  at  your  friend's  table,  to  break 
his  bread,  to  eat  his  salt,  to  drink  of  his  cup,  is  the  very  essence  of 
friendship.  The  world  has  felt  it  to  be  so  since  the  earliest  days 
from  which  it  has  sent  us  a  history,  or  even  a  tradition.  Since 
Joseph  ordered  the  rich  mess  for  Bei\jamin,  it  has  been  so.  It  was 
shown  to  be  so  when  our  Saviour  sat  at  supper  with  his  disciples.  A 
stray  philosopher  here  and  there  has  striven  to  make  us  believe  that 
social  intercourse  should  look  down  on  animal  wants ;  but  such  stray 
pfaibsophers  have  had  no  success.     In  all  countries,  and  among  all 
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people,  "  Come  and  dine  with  me,"  is  the  surest  shibboleth  of  opening 
friendship.  '*  Stay  and  sleep,  and  eat  your  breakfast,"  makes  the 
bond  the  stronger.  Private  men  may,  indeed,  divorce  themselves 
from  the  social  joy  of  the  salt-cellar,  and  may  do  so  without  neglect  of 
duty.  We  pity,  but  do  not  blamo,  the  man  who  never  bids  his  friend 
to  sit  opposite  to  him  at  his  board.  But  with  a  sovereign  it  is  not  so. 
Such  divorce  with  him  would  be  a  divorce,  not  from  pleasiire  simply, 
and  therefore  be  cause  for  no  blame, — ^but  would  be  a  divorce  from 
duty,  and  a  ground  for  deep  censure. 

That  patriotism  is  a  virtue  required  in  all  sovereigns  will  readily  be 
admitted.  But  as  there  are  different  classes  of  sovereigns,  so  are 
there  different  classes  of  patriotism  fit  for  differing  sovereigns.  Wo 
all  understand  the  patriarchal  patriotism  of  the  despot  who  speaks 
and  thinks  of  his  country,  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  rule, — as  though  country,  people,  arms,  and  rule  were 
all  his  very  own,  to  do  with  them  as  he  pleases.  That  which  we 
have  in  our  hand,  and  call  our  own,  we  iill  love.  Every  man  regards 
even  the  dog  that  follows  at  his  heels  and  is  subject  to  his 
smallest  word.  But  such  patriotism  as  that,  if  it  be  patriotism,  is 
not  fitted  for  a  British  Sovereign.  And  we  can  understand  that 
love  of  a  citizen  for  his  country  which  a  President  of  a  Republic 
should  feel,  perhaps,  more  strongly  than  other  citizens.  He  is  among 
his  brother  citizens  the  first,  and  is  bound  to  have  the  welfare  of 
his  country  specially  at  heart.  But  his  patriotism  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  other  citizens.  It  is  compatible  with  personal 
ambition,  with  desire  for  change,  with  political  criticism,  and  with 
political  effort.  Nay ;  if  it  be  genuine  it  cannot  exist  without  those 
attributes  of  action.  But  the  patriotism  of  a  constitutional  sovereign 
must  differ  from  both.  It  must  be  a  patriotism  of  self-denial,  trusting 
as  much  as  loving,  willing  to  submit  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  its  subjects, 
accepting  the  legally  expressed  vnshes  of  the  nation  as  genuine  laws 
for  its  own  guidance,  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  as  loyalty  is  due 
from  the  people  to  the  throne,  so  is  concession  due  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  people. 

We  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  duties  of  sovereignty  cannot  be 
neglected  without  the  payment  of  penalties.  As  much  may  probably 
bo  said  as  to  all  duties  and  the  neglect  of  them.  The  higher  is  the 
service  to  be  performed,  the  more  distant,  the  less  evident,  but  still 
not  the  less  sure,  will  be  the  punishment  inflicted,  if  the  service  be 
not  done.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  a  negligent  clerk,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  be  rid  of  a  negligent  Secretary  of  State.  Of  an  ill-doing 
sovereign,  or  of  a  sovereign  who  will  do  nothing,  a  nation  cannot 
divest  itself  without  a  revolution.  With  us,  kings  are  so  popular  and 
revolutions  so  unpopular,  that,  aa.the  throne  now  stands,  we  may  a^ost 
say  that  nothing  that  a  sovereign  could  do, — nothing  certainly  that  he 
could  omit  to  do, — would  cause  his  people  to  depose  him.    Bat  not 
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the  less  surely  would  the  pimiBhment  come,  in  dimimshed  loyalty,  in 
waning  affection,  in  necessary  rebuke,  in  stem  opposition, — ^which 
embitters  tbe  lives  of  the  great  with  a  severity  which  those  who  are 
humble  can  never  be  called  upon  to  feel, — and,  lastly,  with  that  un- 
dying evil  name  which  every  evil  prince  must  dread.  To  be  bom  and 
to  come  to  the  throne  as  the  bien  aime,  and  then  to  go  out  and  be 
extinguished  with  the  regret  of  none,  amidst  the  contempt  of  all !  To 
look  forward  as  old  ago  comes  on  to  such  a  fate  as  this !  To  have  to 
be  \mtten  of  in  history  as  being  altogether  unworthy  of  that  part  in 
a  nation's  record  which  the  chance  of  birth  has  made  a  necessity ! 
Sorely  this  is  punishment  heavy  enough ;  but  it  is  the  punishment 
that  comes  when  it  is  deserved. 

The  duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  them  are  not  easy,  but  they  are  possible.  They  may,  with 
care,  be  fulfilled.  So  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  duties  either  of 
an  Emperor  or  of  a  President.  To  rule  a  great  nation  in  all  things 
and  to  rule  it  fitly  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man.  To  do  so 
would  require  Divine  attributes.  And  the  position  of  an  elected 
President  is  such  that  he  can  hardly  hope  to  remain  in  unison  with 
his  people  and  his  Congress.  But  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  effort  imposed  by  us  on  our  sovereigns ;  and  in  return  we 
give  a  security  that  has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  regard  to  any^ 
homan  throne,  a  splendour  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its 
reality,  a  tranquillity  which  refutes  the  proverb  as  to  the  necessary 
aching  of  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  and  a  popularity  which  makes 
the  grand  old  Hungarian  declaration,  the  "  moriamur  pro  rege  nostro 
Maria  Teresa,''  the  expression  of  the  simple  feeling  of  every  British 
subject.  There  is  no  seat  for  King  or  Emperor,  for  Caesar,  Sultan,  or 
for  reigning  Duke,  like  to  it,  nor  ever  has  been,  since  thrones  and 
dominions  were  first  established  on  the  earth. 
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The  word  "  Taste  "  is  so  equivocal, — ^signifying  partly  a  sensation  and 
partly  a  critical  discrimination, — that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  full 
meaning ;  but  though  people  talk  of  **  good  taste  "  and  "  bad  taste/' 
we  purpose  to  treat  of  it  in  the  former  sense  alone,  and  simply  term 
it, — the  thorough  appreciation  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful, — and  a 
corresponding  dislike  of  the  reverse.  For  Taste  is  the  product  both 
of  feeling  and  of  judgment,  and  the  mere  fact  of  pleasurable  emotions 
being  excited  by  certain  objects  in  nature^  or  qualities  in  art,  is  no 
evidence  of  its  presence,  unless  those  pleasures  are  healthy  and 
beneficial.  Were  taste  only  the  product  of  feeling,  it  would  be  simply 
an  instinct,  whereas  experience  proves  that  it  is  more  than  partially  an 
acquired  faculty — needing  not  only  a  natural  delicacy,  but  also  a 
discrimination  which  experience  alone  can  give.  Nor  does  it  spring 
from  reason  alone,  which  is  but  an  essential  ingredient,  to  prevent 
the  errors  of  feeling.  Having,  moreover,  its  foundation  in  the  natural 
love  for  truth  and  beauty^  it  is  not  liable  to  change,  though  it  may 
sufier  local  depreciation  in  the  overthrow  of  national  prosperity ;  for, 
unlike  fashion,  its  dictates  are  not  founded  on  the  mere  caprice  of  the 
moment,  but  on  a  standard  erected  by  the  accumulated  strength  of 
previous  reason  and  judgment  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Taste  selects  what  is  **  true  and  beautiful/*  and  though  there  may 
be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  merits  the  Appellation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  health  or  comfort  must  be 
wrong,  and  no  majority  can  make  it,  even  for  a  moment,  right,  as  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  For  though  it  has 
often  been  asserted  that  '*  taste  is  not  to  be  disputed/'  the  provorb 
has  originated  rather  in  the  known  prejudices  of  body  or  mind  than 
from  the  dictates  of  reason ;  and  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  are  persons  who  could  never  acquire  a  taste  for  certain  articles 
of  food,  or  for  particular  qualities  in  Art, — ^in  either  case»  the  question 
is  one  simply  of  perfect  organisation  or  health ;  even  as  some  people 
have  no  relish  for  music,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  auricular  con- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  without  agreeing  in  the  decision  of 
**  majorities,"  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  real  causes  of  a  maa*8 
likes  or  dislikes,  we  should  find  that  there  is  an  instinct, — howsfW 
unreasonable, — ^which  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered  because  it  nqr 
be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  educated  few.  For  ina^a^ ;  iC  A 
picture  be  not  intelligible  to  the  multitude,  whatever  maj  te  tf. 
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"  artistio  "  qnalities,  it  can  never  be  on  instrument  for  satisfying  a 
natural  feeling,  bnt  simply  for  gratifying  an  acquired  desire ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  already  observed,  reason  and  judgment  are 
required  to  prevent  the  errors  of  feeling,  yet  if  the  former  thoroughly 
ignores  the  latter,  the  result  is  simply  prejudice,  and  not  taste. 

Joy  is  not  dependent  on  taste,  but  its  character  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  though  the  pleasure  felt 
by  one  man  in  hearing  "  My  pretty  Se-usan,  don't  say  no,"  may  be 
quite  equal  to  the  delight  produced  in  another  by  the  performanco 
of  Beethoven's  **  Adelaida,"  the  quality  of  the  pleasure  must  be 
estimated  by  that  of  the  emotions  it  excites.  So,  of  the  pleasure 
given  by  a  Grcuze  or  a  Titian ;  a  **  sensational  drama  "  or  Shake- 
speare's Othello.  In  this  respect  familiarity  breeds  anything  but 
contempt ;  and  even  our  appreciation  of  personal  beauty  depends 
aknost  entirely  on  the  particular  forms  with  which  we  are  intimate. 
But,  though  an  African  may  prefer  a  woman  of  the  Mongolian  type  to 
a  European,  his  predilection  arises  from  his  very  ignorance  of  other 
forms  with  which  he  might  draw  a  comparison,  and  the  novelty, 
however  exciting,  is  too  abrupt  to  win  immediate  admiration.  Yet, 
surely,  the  fair  skin  of  the  European,  showing  the  play  of  life  under- 
neath, must  be  pronounced  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Mongolian, 
owing  to  its  greater  sensitiveness  in  betraying  the  softest  emotions 
of  the  inner  heart.  And  even  if  an  African  were  asked  to  choose 
from  a  bank  of  flowers  that  one  which  pleased  him  most  for  its 
colour,  whatever  prejudice  ho  may  have  for  a  black  face,  he  would 
a^uredly  select  a  blossom  of  a  brighter  hue.  The  elements  of 
beauty  in  form  and  colour  are  grace,  delicacy,  variety,  strength,  and 
repose ;  but  the  grace  must  be  free  from  aflfectation,  the  delicacy  from 
weakness,  the  variety  from  eccentricity,  the  strength  from  coarseness, 
and  the  repose  from  inanity. 

The  thorough  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  depends  chiefly  on 
feeling,  and  that  of  artistic  excellence  on  discrimination.  We  place 
nmsic  apart, — that  most  ethereal  Art,  requiring  such  a  special  organi- 
sation for  its  perception  that  a  just  estimate  of  its  deepest  beauties 
can  never  be  arrived  at  through  such  means  as  lead  us  to  distinguish 
the  relative  qualities  in  poetry  and  painting.  Even  as  regards  natural 
beauty,  custom  materially  affects  the  formation  of  taste ;  we  become 
attached  to  places  and  things,  and  are  thereby  blind  to  their  defects. 
But  this  liking  or  disliking  is  merely  sentiment,  and  not  taste,  inas- 
much as  the  result  has  been  produced  without  reason  or  reflection 
to  influence  our  decision ;  and  such  prejudice  is  the  greatest  enemy 
ot  taste. 

Our  mental  progress  is  so  subject  to  outward  influences  which 
momentarily  retard  it,  by  leading  us  to  diverge  from  the  straight  path, 
that  we  must  naturally  commit  many  errors  before  we  can  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  various  qualities  in  Art, — mistaking  prettiness 
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for  beauty,  garishness  for  brilliancy,  labour  for  completeness,  bom- 
bast for  eloquence,  dexterity  for  power,  and  even  falsehood  for 
truth.  Especially  fatal  is  the  habit  of  accepting  the  excellence  of  the 
means  as  the  achievement  of  the  end.  We  talk  of  one  man  having  a 
genius  for  drawing,  another  for  colour;  this  musician  for  melody, 
and  that  one  for  harmony ;  one  writer  for  imagination,  and  another 
for  poetic  diction ;  forgetting  that  genius  is  a  heaven-bom  power  of 
utterance,  the  perfection  of  which  is  shown  in  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  and  not  in  a  mere  display  of  the  means. 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  hail  the  presence  of  Bealism  in  Art, 
is  but  childish  wonder,  and  little  flattering  to  our  reason.  The  dis- 
covery of  photography  has  done  much  to  produce  this  result,  and  its 
influence  has  not  been  confined  to  painting,  but  has  equally  affected 
literature,  music,  and  the  drama ;  and  the  attempt  at  a  close  imita- 
tion of  the  features  of  nature,  at  a  proportionate  loss  of  its  character, 
has  been  pernicious  to  all.  The  painter  has  laboured  over  the 
minutest  blades  of  grass,  the  poet  or  novelist  over  the  objects  of  a 
scene,  the  musician  has  ignored  the  high  powers  of  his  Art  in  his 
endeavours  to  assimilate  vocal  utterance  to  common  language,  and 
the  dramatic  author  has  sought  to  win,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  applause 
of  the  audience  by  the  introduction  of  real  objects  on  the  stage,  such 
as  a  hansom  cab  or  a  pump  with  real  water,  rather  than  by  the  strength 
of  his  plot,  or  the  beauty  of  his  languagel  The  success  attending 
such  paltry  devices  is  not  indicative  of  real  progress.  If  the  painting 
and  poetry  <*  of  the  future ''  is  to  resemble  in  character  that  particular 
music  of  the  present  to  which  the  term  has  been  so  impudently 
applied,  posterity  is  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  When  we  read  such 
praises  bestowed  on  some  clever  and  popular  artists  as  would  scarcely 
be  exceeded  in  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  Titian,  or  Mozart,  we  feel 
inclined  to  cry  out :  "  These  be  your  gods,  0  Israel !  behold,  they 
are  but  stone  and  wood,  and  their  effulgence  is  but  a  tinselled  suHace." 
But  liberally  as  the  appellation  of  greatness  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
successful  labourers  in  the  rising  fields  of  Art,  on  none  has  it  been 
more  foolishly  and  unworthily  awarded  than  on  the  musical  composers 
of  the  present  day.  Great  musicians,  indeed  I  Real  greatness  is  more 
rare  in  music  than  in  any  other  Art,  though  its  ranks  are  the  most 
crowded.  Great  authors  and  painters  wo  may  reckon  by  the  score, 
but  at  most  only  three  or  four  really  great  musicians ;  and  of  all, 
whatever  their  profession,  we  may  equally  say  that,  in  the  presence 
of  their  works,  we  forget  the  Art  employed,  and  are  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  whatever  may  be  the  means  of  utterance,  there  are  some 
few  men  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  us  something  nobler  and  more 
exalting  than  the  mere  gratification  of  mortal  desires.  Ofttimes  a 
fatal  gift,  for  alas !  the  celestial  fire,  unless  when  stirred  in  hardest 
matter,  has  consumed  many  of  its  possessors  before  manhood  ktf 
fully  been  attained. 
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Of  all  the  causes  which  materially  ^ect  the  progress  of  Art  and 
the  formation  of  taste,  popularity  is  not  the  least  powerful.     Though 
gifted  with  the  highest  reasoning  power,  man  shows  his  affinity  to 
other  animals  by  his  indolent  following  of  whatever  for  the  moment 
is  accepted  by  the  many ;  and  if  our  social,  as  our  future  political 
position  is  to  be  under  the  government  of  '*  majorities,**  the  prospect 
is  not  captivating.     It  could  be  easily  proved  by  a  reference  to  many 
recent  works  in  literature,  art,  and  music,  which  have  attained  a  wide 
popularity,  that  such  a  result  has  not  arisen  from  any  greatness  of 
aim  in  the  artist,  but  solely  horn  an  endeavour  to  excite  those  feelings 
which,  being  the  most  common,  are  the  most  easily  aroused.  Immersed 
in  our  worldly  pursuits,  in  our  brief  moments  of  relaxation  we  for 
the  most  part  seek  to  be  merely  amused ;  and  of  those  two  caterers 
for  public  estimation,  he  who  strives  to  amuse,  and  he  who  seeks  to 
instruct  his  audience,  the  former  will  ever  be  the  more  popular.     But 
peace  of  mind  is  a  more  healthy  state  than  excitement,  nor  is  loud 
laughter  a  sign  of  the  truest  happiness ; — and  so  we  may  estimate 
the  greatness  of  a  work  of  Art  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions it  excites.      For  such  feelings  as  love,  charity,  veneration,  pro- 
gressing even  unto  very  holiness,  are  more  worthy  to  be  kindled  by  the 
Hterary  or  artistic  preacher  than  are  the  wonders  aroused  by  a  display 
of  skill,  or  Uie  laughter  excited  by  sparkling  wit.     Not  that  laughter 
is  unholy ; — ^far  from  it,  and  a  sorry  time  it  would  be  if  human  life 
ever  realised  that  morbid  thought  of  the  poet;  namely,  **Man  must 
woriL  and  woman  must  weep.** — ^Yes,  **  man,**  indeed,  "  must  work,** 
for  therein  shall  he  find  his  chief  pleasure ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
labour  contributes  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures 
shall  his  work  be  pronounced  g];eat ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  work 
shall  be  regarded  as  unprofitable  which  is  carried  on  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  selfish  gratification.      So  far  right.     But  that  woman  of 
necessity  must  weep,  could   only  have  been  uttered  in  a    strange 
and  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her  high  destiny.     Partner  in  the 
joys  of   man,   and  the  soother  of  his  sorrows,   his  good  genius  in 
health,  and   his  very  angel  in   sickness, — indirectly   the  maker  of 
his  fortunes, — so  long  as  woman  obeys  the  purest  instincts  of  her 
nature,  she  need  not  envy  the  lot  of  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
social  position.   And  though,  with  a  pardonable  egotism,  and  possibly 
some  slii^t  shade  of  justice,  man  claims  to  be  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion,  yet,  happily,  not  only  is  his  rule  divided,  but  in  the  silent 
wisdom  of  his  heart  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  supreme  sway  of 
a   sovereign    mistress,   whose    counsels,  though    at    times    sweetly 
selfish,  he  knows  well  are  ever  directed  with  a  view  to  promote  his 
own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  taste  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  fixing  a  standard  of 
ezeellenco  in  Art,  or  even  of  natural  beauty.  But  though  as  regards  the 
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latter,  such  may  be  partially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  human  face, 
wherein  the  appreciation  is  chiefly  the  effect  of  national  prejudice,  yet 
it  will  be  found  that  the  term  **  beautiful "  will  ever  be  applied 
by  the  people  of  any  nation  to  that  shape  in  the  familiar  tjrpe  of 
features  which  is  not  singular  in  its  character,  being  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  too  curved  or  too  straight,  but  possessing  that  golden 
mean  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  and  in  which  perfect 
fitness  is  best  embodied.  And  this  fitness  reveals  itself  more  in  the 
expression  than  in  the  mere  form.  The  soul  peers  through  the 
features,  and,  moreover,  imperceptibly  moulds  their  shape,  subject  to 
material  influences  which  it  cannot  wholly  control.  As  a  spring, 
rushing  from  its  source,  is  forced  to  shape  its  course  by  the  nature  of 
the  impediments  it  meets,  yet  its  actual  character  chiefly  depends  on 
the  fulness  of  its  hidden  force ;  so  expression,  though  partially  affected 
by  the  shape  of  the  features,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  feel- 
ings which  animate  it ;  and  thus  real  beauty  is  revealed, — not  in  the 
colour  of  the  eye  or  the  curve  of  the  mouth,  but  in  the  love-kindled 
light  of  the  former  and  the  peace-breathing  smile  of  the  latter,  both 
eloquently  interpreting  the  fulness  of  the  hidden  soul. 

Nor  less  erroneous  is  the  maxim  that  taste  in  Art  is  not  to  be 
defined ;  for  though  minds  are  differently  affected  by  the  representa- 
tion of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  fear,  or  any  other  human  feeling,  yet  even  as 
in  nature  we  can  easily  discriminate  between  real  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
forced  laughter  and  tears,  so  in  Art  we  can  learn  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  representation,  whether  the  error  be  the  result  of 
insipidity  or  of  exaggeration ;  and  the  more  we  employ  our  faculties  in 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  the  more  likely  are  we  all  to  converge, 
though  by  different  routes,  to  one  point,  and  accept,  as  the  sole  standard 
of  excellence  in  taste,  the  appreciation  of  truth,  simple  and  pure.. 

Not  the  least  perturbing  influence  in  the  attainment  of  taste  is  the 
restless  desire  for  the  presence  of  novelty  in  every  art ;  therefore  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  estimate  its  embodiments  by  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  true  and  simple  character  of  nature ;  for  the  mind  is  apt  to 
forget  its  proper  duties  if  the  eye  or  ear  is  captivated  by  some  pecu- 
liarity of  treatment  hitherto  unknown ;  and  in  our  natural  dislike  of 
what  b  commonplace,  we  are  prone  to  forgot  that  the  more  rationally 
a  subject  is  treated,  and  the  less  the  author  strays  from  the  path  of 
simplicity,  the  greater  is  his  genius : — ^while  of  true  genius  eccentricity 
is  no  symbol.  The  highest  genius  is  ever  imbued  with  the  largest 
amount  of  common- sense ;  and  they  err  who  would  link  it  with  way- 
wardness or  spasmodic  effort.  The  history  of  human  error  should 
particularly  lead  us  to  beware  of  mere  novelty ;  and  the  distrust  of 
that  specious  quality  will  ever  increase  in  proportion  as  reason  in- 
fluences the  judgment.  This  is  why  people  who  have  arrived  at 
manhood  are  often  accused  of  cynicism,  for  not  appreciating 
thbgs  which  excite  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  young; ' 
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this  eritieal  and  donbting  spirit  is  more  often  the  result  of  greater 
experience.  Moreover,  as  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  life 
becomes  more  nncertain,  we  lose  the  desire  to  ran  after  novelty,  in 
the  hope  of  therein  finding  fresh  pleasures, — ^rather  keeping  to  tiiose 
truths  which  have  ever  been  a  source  of  pure  delight.  But  it  would 
be  folly,  on  this  account,  to  close  our  eyes  at  pictures  which  do  not 
reach  the  excellence  of  Raffaelle  or  Titian,  to  avoid  the  perasal  of 
works  which  are  not  equal  to  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  or  to  shut  our 
ears  against  all  music  which  does  not  approach  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  For  the  literary  or  artistic 
preacher,  if  he  have  any  beneficial  influence,  must  obtain  it  by  sup- 
plying the  worthiest  wants  of  the  age  he  lives  in ;  and  his  eloquence, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  appreciable  to  the  intelligence  of  his  audience. 
Nor  does  this  admiration  of  the  talent  of  the  living  artists  betoken 
any  want  of  reverence  for  the  genius  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 
The  sun  shines  for  ever ;  and  though,  when  some  feeble  squib  of  a 
comet  makes  its  unwonted  appearance,  all  men's  eyes  are  turned  in 
its  direction,  yet,  considering  the  singular  and  erratic  nature  of  the 
celestial  visitor,  this  curiosity  may  easily  be  pardoned.  Nor,  on  that 
account,  does  the  sole  fountain  of  light, — ^the  eternal  dispenser  of 
health  and  wealth, — cease  to  shed  its  beneficent  influence.  So  the 
genius  of  the  past  is  with  us  alwayd,  whilst  new-born  talent  cries 
aloud  for  an  immediate  recognition.  Nor  were  it  just  that  its  prayer 
should  be  unheeded ;  for  though  it  may  be  perfectly  trae  that  in  our 
eager  desire  to  encourage  native  talent,  our  attention  is  often  bestowed 
on  works  which  will  not  live,  yet  most  assuredly  this  very  fear 
of  the  brevity  of  their  existence  forms  the  most  rational  excuse  for 
our  momentary  neglect  of  those  works  which  are  surely  destined  to 
live  for  ever. 

The  productions  of  literature,  painting,  and  music,  must  be  esti- 
mated by  the  loftiness  of  the  artist's  aim,  and  his  power  to  develop 
clearly  the  troths  he  seeks  to  unfold ;  and  if ,  in  his  efforts  to  excite 
attention,  he  employs  any  but  the  simplest  means,  it  proves  either  a 
want  of  acquired  power,  or  else  that  the  truth  he  would  proclaim  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Of  all  feelings,  curiosity  is  the  easiest  to  arouse, 
and  the  least  worthy  to  be  excited.  In  general  we  pay  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  thought,  and  too  much  to  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  so  that,  like  children  with  bad  sweetmeats,  we  often  swallow 
falsehoods  which  are  made  outwardly  attractive  and  palatable.  Few 
critics  wiU  deny  that  the  aim  of  Art  of  late  years, — ^whether  in  poetry, 
pamting,  or  music, — ^has  been  directed  to  the  outward  setting,  rather 
than  to  the  embodiment  of  the  inward  thought ;  so  that  we  have  a 
peculiarity  of  treatment, — ^namely,  of  versification,  colour,  and  harmony, 
a  striving  after  various  turns  of  language, — ^rather  than  the  intelligible 
expression  of  trath.  Therefore  in  every  art  it  is  well  to  guard  against 
the  mere  fascination  of  the  senses.    For  fascination  is  very  inferior  to 
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adminitioni  being  excited  by  less  worthy  canses,  and  merely  afiCdcting 
the  senses*  whereas  adipiration  springs  from  the  heart,  and  is  kindled 
alone  by  objects  worthy  of  its  love. 

To  ^^lat  extent  this  &scination  of  the  senses  affects  onr  judgment, 
may  be  perceived  in  the  success  which  invariably  attends  the  exhibition 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  ''  bravura  **  of  Art.    Whether  the  instrument 
be  a  piano,  the  voice,  a  canvas,  or  a  sheet  of  paper, — ^the  performer  who 
displays  rapidity  of  utterance,  the  painter  who  shows  facility  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  writer  who  reveals  the  most  extensive  erudition,  even  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  most  trivial  theories,  will  always  meet  with 
more  liberal  applause  than  awaits  a  more  intellectual  appeal.    But  the 
feeling  produced  partakes  of  astonishment  rather  than  of  admiraticm, 
and  such  paltry  exhibitions  of  mere  dexterity  are  wholly  repugnant  to 
taste,  which  appreciates  a  mental  rather  than  a  mechanical  display. 
And  yet,  however  much  we  may  regret  the  poverty  of  taste  in  the 
audience,  the  blame  must  be  chiefly  awarded  to  the  performer  who 
forgets  the  duty  he  owes  to  Art,  in  the  continual  attempt  to  attain  a 
most  ephemeral  and  unworthy  success.    For  instance,  few  indeed  are 
the  singers  who,  merely  to  show  their  dexterity,  will  not  scruple  to 
interpolate  the  notes  of  the  composer  with  a  succession  of  the  most 
unmeaning  roulades,  shakes,  and  other  mad  frolics  of  the  voice,  each 
display  followed  by  louder  clapping  of  hands  and  showering  of  bou- 
quets ;  and  not  until  the  performer  shall  have  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  resist  the  promptings  of  the  most  paltry  vanity,  and  fed 
that  real  executive  power  is  shown  in  giving  full  expression  to  the 
ideas  of  the  composer,  can  there  be  hope  of  any  amendment  in  the 
judgment  of  the  public. 

Fashion  has  much  influence  on  the  advancement  of  taste.  It  has 
often  been  allied  with  the  latter,  but,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
affinity,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  continual  war  between  the  two 
powers.  Fashion,  unfortunately,  is  never  under  the  dominion  of  taste, 
and  though  it  may  at  times  retard  the  progress  of  the  latter,  the  effect 
can  only  be  momentary,  for  it  originates  in  mere  caprice,  and  its  laws 
become  obsolete  until  a  future  age  turns  to  revivalism ;  for  it  learns 
nothing  from  experience,  and,  like  history,  repeats  itself.  When  Pre- 
Bafiaellitism  made  its  comet-like  appearance, — ^with  ugliness  and 
affectation  fcnrits  satellites, — ^its  influence,  soaring  or  grubbing,  accord- 
ing to  its  admirers  or  detractors,  extended  even  to  manners  and  dress. 
Ladies  studied  to  deprive  their  actions  of  all  natural  grace,  on  the 
strange  plea  of  naturalism,  and  their  dresses  were  made  after  the 
quaintest  fashion  of  early  times.  Bed  hair, — ^unkempt,  in  imitation  of 
nature's  unadorned  simplicity, — became  an  object  of  desire,  and  those 
who  possessed  black  or  brown  hahr  gladly  underwent  any  painful  or 
mortifying  process  to  in^art  the  enviable  hue  to  their  swarthy  1 
But  crinoline  swiftly  put  an  end  to  the  affected  meagreness  ci 
and  on  a  sudden  the  possessors  of  dyed  hair  had  the  mortifi  edition  flf 
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finding  the  ironble  they  had  nndergone  thrown  away,  with  what  detri- 
ment to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  manipulated  matter  the  barber 
alone  can  tell.  Then  crinoline  was  voted  as  ngly  as  before  it  had  been 
pronomiced  beantifol,  and  we  seem  tending  to  the  short  waists  and 
indecently  scanty  robes  worn  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  whilst 
the  hideous  "  chignon "  is  giving  place  to  the  equally  preposterous 
head-gear  of  the  time  of  Reynolds.  Considering  the  ease  with  which 
a  woman  adapts  her  opinions  to  prevailing  fashion,  and  how  suddenly 
her  onintellectual  admiration  is  bestowed  on  what  previously  excited 
her  disgust,  there  is  really  some  ground  for  accusing  the  sex  of  the 
want  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  ;^-or,  if  not  an  absolute 
want,  at  least  a  fearful  weakness.  They  have  all  the  feeling  necessary 
for  the  possession  of  taste,  but  they  want  judgment,  and  while  having 
the  sensibility  to  admire  what  is  pretty  or  pleasing,  they  lack  the  dis- 
crimination to  select  what  is  really  beautiful.  And  what  removes  their 
feeling  from  taste  is  its  absence  of  critical  power.  Moreover,  though 
women  are  keen  in  perception,  they  have  less  reflection  and  are  more 
precipitate  than  men.  However  graceful  and  delicate  by  nature,  they 
allow  their  judgment  to  be  regulated,  in  matters  of  dress,  by  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion,  and  grace  and  fitness  lose  their  proper  influence. 
Ko  doubt,  even  in  dress,  there  is  opportunity  given  for  the  display  of 
taste,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  choice  of  colour ;  for,  as  to  its  form,  that 
seems  to  be  definitely  left  to  the  caprice  and  cupidity  of  the  tailors — 
male  and  female. 

Others,  again,  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  affect  to  despise 
fitthion,  and,  either  through  contempt  or  indolence,  take  little  pains 
about  their  personal  appearance ;  but  the  contempt  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
corresponding  strength  of  mind,  nor  is  the  indolence  a  proof  of  bodily 
health.  The  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  "  is  not  the  least  apparent 
in  the  desire  to  appear  clean  and  neat,  and  personal  experience  leads 
lis  to  believe  that  the  proportional  degree  of  attention  paid  to  outward 
appearance  is  a  true  thermometer  of  health.  So  that  at  times  a  man 
may  be  a  sloven,  or  so  sensitive  to  neatness  that  the  obtrusion  of  the 
smallest  hair  of  the  beard  or  moustache  becomes  highly  offensive ;  and 
thus  we  find  that  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  decay  become  very 
slovenly  in  their  habits  and  dress. 

To  itiB  influence  of  Fashion  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  proverbial 
nnsteadiness  in  the  advancement  of  taste  in  ^.  At  the  call  of  sundry 
enthusiastic  explorers,  we  play  **  follow  my  leader  "  in  a  labyrinth  of 
dogmas  and  creeds  of  <'  idealism,"  '*  realism,"  and  other  *'  sophisms,'* 
each  equally  unprofitable,  and  all  retarding  our  progress  by  keeping  us 
groping  continually  in  the  dark,  often  for  so  long  a  time  that  we 
become  blind  in  Uie  presence  of  light.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
preachers  of  a  new  faith  to  see  no  merit  in  any  existing  doctrines,  and 
to  believe  that  truth  can  only  be  found  by  pursuing  a  course  diame- 
tikally  opposed  to  those  hitherto  followed,  so   that  in  proportion 
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to  the  fiuth  and  nnreflecting  zeal  of  the  disciple,  he  plunges  into 
extremes  instead  of  searching  some  coin  of  vantage  whereby  he  may 
reconcile  the  opposing  doctrines,  and  by  accepting  the  truth  and 
rejecting  the  errors  which  may  prevail  in  the  respective  creeds» 
discover  a  sure  and  safe  road  to  comparative  perfection.  Unfortu- 
nately, pride  and  obstinacy  are  obstacles  not  easily  to  be  overthrown ; 
and  any  error  prevalent  in  Art  is  as  pertinaciously  upheld  as  are 
the  absurdities  of  dress.  Even  when  this  has  reached  the  last  stage  of 
exaggeration,  and  a  reaction  ensues,  the  result,  arising  from  offended 
feeling  rather  than  from  awakening  reason,  is  too  violent  and  abrupt 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence. 

Thus,  <<  Idealism"  has  dethroned  "Bealism,'*  to  be  in  its  turn 
overthrown  when  the  flaring  paint  has  been  rubbed  from  the  doll's 
surface,  and  the  child  is  disgusted  with  the  naked  deformity  beneath. 
But  **  Idealism*'  is  not  necessary  unrealism,  nor  need  ** Eealism'*  be 
wholly  material ;  and  though  opposed  in  their  extremes,  they  are  not 
antagonistic  in  the  means.  Bealism  springs  from  without, — ^Idealism 
from  within ;  and  the  perception  would  be  as  narrow  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  mind  as  the  conception  would  be  in  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  local  truth  imparted  by  the  senses.  Art  is  the  wor- 
shipper of  Nature,  not  its  blind  devotee,  and  its  mission  is  to  embody 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  its  inmiortal  mistress.  To  that  end  it  must 
arouse  the  emotions  which  the  actual  presence  of  Nature  awakens, 
and  if  we  investigate  the  source  of  their  current,  we  shall  find  that  it 
does  not  spring  from  a  microscopic  knowledge  of  its  multitudinous 
objects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  produced  by  the  wholo 
will  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  the  minute  features  of 
the  parts. 

Idealism,  therefore,  is  not  unrealism,  but  is  the  expression  of  truth 
of  feeling  as  opposed  to  that  of  mere  fact,  and  is  thus  more  elevating 
than  realism,  being  creative,  whereas  the  latter  is  merely  illustrative. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  the  representation  of  any  incident  in  History 
or  Life.  There  are  two  methods  of  pictorial  treatment,  namely,  tho 
Beal  and  the  Ideal,  taken  in  their  broadest  sense.  In  the  former  the 
artist  endeavours  to  represent  the  scene  literally  as  it  occurred,  giving 
to  the  personages  introduced  and  to  its  locaHty,  as  far  as  possible 
their  identical  features  ;  in  the  latter  the  incident  is  employed  more 
as  a  means  of  embodying  the  character  pertaining  to  the  situation, 
and  the  painter  does  not  consider  the  real  circumstances  of  the  scene, 
but  in  what  manner  its  representation  can  most  impress  the  spectator. 
The  really  great  artist  is  revealed  in  proportion  to  his  power  of 
grasping  the  whole  subject,  and  his  work,  compared  to  one  in  which 
the  painter  has  insisted  on  local  truth,  is  as  far  above  the  latter  as 
autobiography  is  to  a  mere  diary,  the  materials  of  which  are  employed 
as  the  means  of  arousing  a  deeper  interest  than  could  be 
simply  by  their  real  presence.    For  example,  it  may  not  be  troo  1 
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Cromwell  looked  on  the  beheaded  Charles  in  his  coffin,  as  depicted 
by  Paul  Delaroche.  But  the  peculiar  position  of  the  regicide,  the 
doubt  whether  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  ambition  was  really  removed, 
mingled,  possibly,  with  a  regret  that  necessity  had  driven  him  to  the 
act, — all  the  feelings  pertaining  to  his  situation  are  so  strongly 
embodied  in  the  picture,  that  the  spectator  is  regardless  of  the 
painter's  deviation  from  fact,  and  the  seeming  falsehood  becomes  a 
real  tmth. 

In  acting, — as  in  painting  and  literature, — ^the  same  antagonism 
prevails,  and  Idealism  and  Realism  appear  by  turns  in  their  zenith, — 
the  true  middle  course  being  too  tame  for  the  seekers  after  amusement 
rather  than  truth.  How  far  Bealism  is  powerless  to  awaken  emo- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  scene  represented  may  be  proved  by 
the  inferiority  of  a  tableau  vivant  to  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the 
same  subject,  even  when  not  treated  in  the  highest  manner.  Art 
is  but  the  mere  representation  of  life,  and  cannot  awaken  the 
spectator's  interest  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  a  witness  of  the 
actual  scene,  and  a  judicious  mixture  of  Idealism  strengthens  the 
impression  which  the  artist  seeks  to  produce;  whereas  a  too  close 
Bealism  only  makes  the  unreality  more  apparent.  From  the  relation 
of  an  incident  and  the  knowledge  of  its  attending  circumstances,  the 
mind  conceives  a  picture  of  the  real  event,  and  can  scarcely  be  con- 
tented with  the  assertion  that  the  representation  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  scene.  The  imagination  requires  to  be  satisfied, 
and  any  idealism  which  will  produce  that  result  is  not  a  falsehood, 
but  the  unfolding  of  a  higher  truth  than  could  be  revealed  by  the  bare 
illustration  of  facts. 

But  the  purifying  spirit  of  Idealism,  unless  restrained  by  the  stem 
presence  of  Eealism,  is  apt  to  lead  the  mind  into  the  very  regions  of 
falsehood; — and  even  the  continual  search  after  the  beautiful  in  Art 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  other  qualities  equally 
essential  to  truth.  The  dreams  of  poets,  teeming  with  illustrations  of 
unalloyed  happiness,  are  not  usually  realised  in  life.  No  doubt  the 
pictures  of  chaste  nymphs  and  lovely  shepherdesses  embowered  in 
sunHt  landscapes,  and  occupied  in  the  most  innocent  pastimes,  are 
sweet  to  the  imagination  ;  but  we  have  realities  more  serious  to  attend 
to,  by  the  embodiment  of  which  Art  may  contribute  to  a  delight  more 
rational  and  beneficial ;  and  only  to  those  who  have  no  real  know- 
ledge of  life  will  the  falsehood  of  Idealism  be  more  welcome  than  its 
tmth. 

Our  space  here  is  too  limited  to  permit  of  any  lengthened  inquiry 
as  regards  the  influence  of  taste  on  our  social  manners  and  customs. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowled  that  our  insular  pride  and  self-import- 
ance have  contributed  much  to  the  unfavourable  light  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  universally  regarded  by  foreigners ;  who, — especially 
the  lower  classes^ — are,  genendly  speaking,  superior  to  ourselves  in 
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taste.  We  possess  great  tact; — ^bnt  ihoxigh  tact,  like  taste,  prevents 
its  possessor  from  giving  offence  by  word  or  deed,  it  is  exercised  from 
motives  of  expediency  rather  than  from  feeling,  and  often  conceals 
truth  for  private  ends,  thus  awakening  a  suspicion  of  selfishness.  And 
though  after  close  analysis  we  may  acknowledge  that  selfishness  is 
literaJly  the  foundation  of  all  our  acts,  yet  its  degree  of  virtue  or 
viciousness  must  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  benefit  or  ixgury  it 
causes  to  others. 

Nor  can  we  even  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  Fashion  on  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  The  pliability  of  women's  prejudices  has  been  alluded 
to,  and  as  they  form  the  majority  of  the  audience  in  our  churches,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  tinsel  of  Eitualism  at  present  has  more 
power  to  fascinate  the  mind  than  the  sterling  metal  of  a  more  simple 
worship. 

It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  importance  has  been  given  to  a 
quality  which,  demanding  an  equal  degree  of  intellect  and  of  natural 
delicacy  for  its  organisation,  may  be  deemed  of  little  practical  value 
to  the  mass  of  mankind  in  general.  We  think  otherwise.  The 
necessities  of  the  mind  are  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  are  those  of 
the  body.  And  we  feel  convinced  that,  whatever  may  be  a  man's 
position  or  his  occupation  in  life,  the  acquirement  of  taste  will  lead 
him  all  the  more  fully  to  perform  that  duty  which  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  humanity, — ^namely,  by  our  works  to  contribute  to  the  delight, 
the  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Taste  not 
only  enhances  individual  ei^joyment,  but  also  elevates  the  national 
character ;  for  though  it  may  not  be  solely  the  offspring,  it  is  the 
pupil  of  Reason,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  latter,  it 
will  mark  the  relative  difference  between  civilisation  and  barbarism. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PHIKEAS  FINN  PROPOSES  TO  STAND  FOB  LOUGHSHANB, 

Ds.  Finn,  of  Eillaloe,  in  county  Clare,  was  as  well  known  in  tiioae 
parts, — the  confines,  that  is,  of  the  counties  Clare,  Limerick,  T^perary, 
ind  Galway, — as  was  the  bishop  himself  who  liTcd  in  the  same  town, 
and  was  as  much  respected.  Many  said  that  the  doctor  was  the 
rieher  man  of  the  two,  and  the  practice  of  his  profession  was  extended 
over  almost  as  wide  a  district  Indeed  the  bishop,  whom  he  was 
privileged  to  attend,  although  a  Boman  Catholic,  always  spoke  of  their 
dioceses  being  conterminate.  It  will  therefore  be  understood  that 
Dr.  Finn, — ^Malachi  Finn  was  his  full  name, — had  obtained  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  country  practitioner  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  And  he 
wis  a  man  sufficiently  well  to  do,  though  that  boast  made  by  his 
friends,  that  he  was  as  warm  a  man  as  the  bishop,  had  but  little  truth 
to  support  it.  Bishops  in  Ireland,  if  they  live  at  home,  even  in  these 
days,  are  very  warm  men;  and  Dr.  Finn  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world 
for  which  he  had  not  worked  hard.  He  had,  moreover,  a  costly 
4unily,  five  daughters  and  one  son,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  no  provision  in  the  way  of  marriage  or  profession  had 
been  made  for  any  of  them.  Of  the  one  son,  Phineas,  the  hero  of 
the  following  pages,  the  mother  and  five  sisters  were  very  proud.  The 
doctor  was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  goose  was  as  good  as  any  other 
Ban*s  goose,  as  far  as  he  could  see  as  yet ;  but  that  he  should  like 
some  very  strong  evidence  before  he  allowed  himself  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  young  bird  partook,  in  any  degree,  of  the  qualities  of 
a  swan.  From  vdiich  it  may  be  gathered  that  Dr.  Finn  was  a  man  of 
common-sense. 

Phineas  had  come  to  be  a  swan  in  the  estimation  of  bis  mother  and 
ostoTs  by  reason  of  certain  early  successes  at  college.  His  father, 
whose  religion  was  not  of  that  bitter  kind  in  which  we  in  England  are 
ifl  to  Suisse  thai  all  the  Iri^h  Roman  Catholics  indulge,  had  sent 
his  mn  to  Trinity ;  and  there  were  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
KiUaloc,— ^patieots,  probably,  of  Dr.  Duggin,  of  Castle  Connell,  a  learned 
pbysifiuui  who  had  spent  a  fruitless  life  in  endeavouring  to  make  head 
ilCibtt  Dr>  Finn, — who  declared  that  old  Finn  would  not  be  sorry  if 
bit  toti  wo-e  to  turn  Protestant  and  go  in  for  a  fellowship.  Mrs.  Finn 
wiii  A  Protest^ntf  and  the  £vc  Miss  Finns  were  Protestants,  and  the 
4l»etor  hmiBeLf  was  very  much  given  to  dining  out  among  his  Pro- 
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testant  friends  on  a  Friday.  Oar  Phineas,  however,  did  not  turn 
Protestant  np  in  Duhlin,  whatever  his  father's  secret  wishes  on  thai 
suhjeot  may  have  heen.  He  did  join  a  debating  society,  to  success  in 
which  his  religion  was  no  bar ;  and  he  there  achieved  a  sort  of  dis- 
tinction which  was  both  easy  and  pleasant,  and  which,  making  its 
way  down  to  Eillaloe,  assisted  in  engendering  those  ideas  as  to  swan- 
hood  of  which  maternal  and  sisterly  minds  are  so  sweetly  susceptible. 
'*  I  know  half  a  dozen  old  windbags  at  the  present  moment,**  said  the 
doctor,  "  who  were  great  fellows  at  debating  clubs  when  they  were 
boys."  << Phineas  is  not  a  boy  any  longer,*'  said  Mrs.  Finn.  "And 
windbags  don't  get  college  scholarships,"  said  Matilda  Finn,  the  second 
daughter.  *<But  papa  always  snubs  Phinny,"  said  Barbara,  the 
youngest.  '*  I'll  snub  you,  if  you  don't  take  care,"  said  the  doctor, 
taking  Barbara  tenderly  by  the  ear ; — ^for  his  youngest  daughter  was 
the  doctor's  pet. 

The  doctor  certainly  did  not  snub  his  son,  for  he  allowed  him  to  go 
over  to  London  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  order  that 
he  might  read  with  an  English  barrister.  It  was  the  doctor's  wish 
that  his  son  might  be  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  and  the  young  man's 
desire  that  he  might  go  to  the  English  Bar.  The  doctor  so  far  gave 
way,  under  the  influence  of  Phineas  himself,  and  of  all  the  young 
women  of  the  family,  as  to  pay  the  usual  fee  to  a  very  competent 
and  learned  gentleman  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  to  allow  his  son 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  three  years.  Dr.  Finn, 
however,  was  still  firm  in  his  intention,  that  his  son  should  settle  in 
Ihiblin,  and  take  the  Munster  Circuit, — ^believing  that  Phineas  migh^ 
come  to  want  home  influences  and  home  connections,  in  spite  of  the 
swanhood  which  was  attributed  to  him. 

Phineas  eat  bis  terms  for  three  years,  and  was  duly  called  to  the 
Bar ;  but  no  evidence  came  home  as  to  the  acquirement  of  any  con- 
siderable  amount  of  law  lore,  or  even  as  to  much  law  study,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  aspirant.  The  learned  pundit  at  whose  feet  he  had  been 
sitting  was  not  especially  loud  in  praise  of  his  pupil's  industry,  thou^ 
he  did  say  a  pleasant  word  or  two  as  to  his  pupil's  intelligence.  Phineas 
himself  did  not  boast  much  of  his  own  hard  work  when  at  home  during 
the  long  vacation.  No  rumours  of  expected  successes, — of  expected  pro- 
fessional successes, — ^reached  the  ears  of  any  of  the  Finn  family  at  Eil- 
laloe. But,  nevertheless,  there  came  tidings  which  maintained  those 
high  ideas  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and 
which  were  of  such  sufficient  strength  to  induce  the  doctor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  judgment,  to  consent  to  the  continued  residence  of 
his  son  in  London.  Phineas  belonged  to  an  excellent  club, — the 
Beform  Club, — and  went  into  very  good  society.  He  was  hand  and 
glove  with  the  Hon.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Claddagh.  He  was  intimate  with  Barrington  Erie,  who  had  been 
private  secretary, — one  of  the  private  secretaries, — to  the  great  Whig 
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Prime  Mimster  who  was  lately  in  but  was  now  ont.  He  had  dined 
three  or  four  times  with  that  great  Whig  nobleman,  the  Earl  of 
Brentford.  And  he  had  been  assured  that  if  he  stuck  to  the  English 
Bar  he  would  certainly  do  well.  Though  he  might  fail  to  succeed  in 
court  or  in  chambers,  he  would  doubtless  have  given  to  him  some 
one  of  those  numerous  appointments  for  which  none  but  clever  young 
barristers  are  supposed  to  be  fitting  candidates.  The  old  doctor 
yielded  for  another  year,  although  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  he 
was  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
then  due  byPhineas  to  creditors  in  London.  "When  the  doctor's 
male  friends  in  and  about  EiUaloe  heard  that  he  had  done  so,  they 
said  that  he  was  doting.  Not  one  of  the  Miss  Finns  was  as  yet 
married  ;  and,  after  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  doctor's  wealth, 
it  was  supposed  that  there  would  not  be  above  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  among  them  all,  were  he  to  give  up  his  profession.  But  the 
doctor,  when  he  paid  that  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  son,  buckled 
to  his  work  again,  though  he  had  for  twelve  months  talked  of  giving 
up  the  midwifery.  He  buckled  to  again,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Br. 
Dnggin,  who  at  this  time  said  very  ill-natured  things  about  yonng 
Phineas. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years  Phineas  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
immediately  received  a  letter  from  his  father  asking  minutely  as  to  his 
professional  intentions.  His  father  recommended  him  to  settle  inDublin, 
and  promised  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  three  more  years, 
on  condition  that  this  advice  was  followed.  He  did  not  absolutely  say 
that  the  allowance  would  be  stopped  if  the  advice  were  not  followed, 
but  that  was  plainly  to  be  implied.  That  letter  came  at  the  moment 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Lord  de  Terrier,  the  Conservative  Prime 
IGnister,  who  had  now  been  in  office  for  the  almost  unprecedentedly 
long  period  of  fifteen  months,  had  found  that  he  could  not  face  con- 
tinued majorities  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
dissolved  the  House.  Bumour  declared  that  he  would  have  much 
preferred  to  resign,  and  betake  himself  once  again  to  the  easy  glories 
of  opposition ;  but  his  party  had  naturally  been  obdurate  with  him, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  When  Phineas  received 
his  father's  letter,  it  had  just  been  suggested  to  him  at  the  Beform  Club 
that  he  should  stand  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Loughshane. 

This  proposition  had  taken  Phineas  Finn  so  much  by  surprise,  that 
when  first  made  to  him  by  Barrington  Erie  it  took  his  breath  away. 
Whatl  he  stand  for  Parliament,  twenty-four  years  old,  with  no 
vestige  of  property  belonging  to  him,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  as 
completely  dependent  on  his  father  as  he  was  when  he  first  went  to 
school  at  eleven  years  of  age !  And  for  Loughshane,  a  little  borough 
in  the  county  Ghdway,  for  which  a  brother  of  that  fine  old  Lish  peer, 
the  Earl  of  Tulla,  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  twenty  years; — a  fine, 
hi^-minded  representative  of  the  thorough-going  Orange  Protestant 
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feeHng  of  Ireland !    And  the  Earl  of  Tnlla,  to  whom  almost  all  Loiigh- 
shane  belonged, — or  at  any  rate  the  land  about  Looghshane, — ^was  one 
of  his  &ther*s  stannchest  friends  I     Longhshane  is  in  county  Qalway, 
but  the  Earl  of  Tnlla  usually  lived  at  his  seat  in  county  Glare,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  from  Eillaloe»  and  always  confided  his  gouty  feet, 
and  the  weak  nerves  of  the  old  countess,  and  the  stomachs  of  all  his 
domestics,  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Finn.    How  was  it  possible  that  Phineas 
diould  stand  for  Loughshane  ?    From  whence  was  the  money  to  come 
for  such  a  contest  ?    It  was  a  beautiful  dream,  a  grand  idea,  lifting 
Phineas  almost  off  the  earth  by  its  glory.    When  the  proposition  was 
first  made  to  him  in  the  smoking-room  at  the  Reform  dub  by  hifl 
friend  Erie,  he  was  aware  that  he  Unshed  like  a  girl,  and  that  he 
was  unable  at  the  moment  to  express  himself  plainly, — so  great  was 
his  astonishment  and  so  great  his  gratification.      But  before  ten 
minutes  had  passed  by,  while  Barrington  Erie  was  still  dtting  over 
his  shoulder  on  the  dub  sofa,  and  before  the  blushes  had  altogether 
vanished,  he  had  seen  the  improbability  of  the  scheme,  and  had 
explained  to  his  friend  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done.     But  to  his 
increased  astonishment,  his  friend  made  nothing  of  the  difficulties. 
Loughshane,  according  to  Barrington  Erie,  was  so  small  a  place,  that 
the  expense  would  be  very  little.    There  were  altogether  no  more 
than  807  registered  electors.    The  inhabitants  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  world,  and  were  so  ignorant  of  the  world's  good  things,  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  bribery.    The  Hon.  GkcHrge  Morris,  who 
had  sat  for  the  last  twenty  years,  was  very  unpopular.    He  had  not 
been  near  the  borough  since  the  last  election,  he  had  hardly  done 
more  than  show  himself  in  Parliament,   and  had  neither  given  a 
shilling  in  the  town  nor  got  a  place  under  Government  for  a  sin^e 
son  of  Loughshane.     **  And  he  has  quarrelled  with  his  brother,'*  said 
Barrington  Erie.     '<  The  devil  he  has  I  "  said  Phineas.     **  1  thought 
they  always  swore  by  each  other."     '*  It's  at  each  other  they  swear 
now,"   sud  Barrington;   "George  has  asked  the    Earl    for   more 
money,  and  the  Earl  has  cut  up  rusty."      Then  the  negotiator  went 
on  to  explain  that  the  expenses  of  the  election  would  be  defrayed  out 
of  a  certain  fund  collected  for  such  purposes,  that  Loughshane  had 
been  chosen  as  a  cheap  place,  and  that  Phineas  Finn  had  been  chosen 
as  a  safe  and  promising  young  man.     As  for  qualification,  if  any 
question  were  raised,  that  should  be  made  all  right.    An  Irish  can- 
didate was  wanted,  and  a  Roman  Catholic.     So  much  the  Lough- 
shaners  would  require  on  their  own  account  when  instigated  to  liiamiffg 
from  their  service  that  thorough-going  Protestant,  the  Hon.  George 
Morris.      Then  '<  the  party," — ^by  which  Barrington  Erie  probably 
meant  the  great  man  in  whose  service  he  himself  had  become  a 
politician, — ^required  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  safe  man,  one  who 
would  support  **  the  party," — ^not  a  cantankerous,  red-hot  semi-Feniaa^ 
running  about  to  meetings  at  the  Botunda,  and  such  like,  with  viawii 
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of  his  own  about  tenani-rigbi  and  the  Irish  Choreh.  <'  Bnt  I  have 
views  of  my  own/'  said  Phineas,  blushing  again.  *'  Of  course  yon 
have,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  Barrington,  clapping  him  on  the  ba^  ''  I 
flhonldn't  come  to  yon  unless  you  had  views.  Bnt  yonr  views  and 
oon  are  the  same,  and  yoa're  jnst  the  lad  for  Galway.  Yon  mightn't 
have  sneh  an  opening  again  in  yonr  life,  and  of  course  you'll  stand 
ibr  Loughshane."  Then  the  conversation  was  over,  the  private 
seeietaiy  went  away  to  arrange  some  other  little  matter  of  the  kind, 
and  Phineas  Finn  was  left  alone  to  consider  the  proposition  that  had 
been  made  to  him« 

To  bee<nne  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  1  In  all  those  hot 
contests  at  the  two  debating  clubs  to  which  he  had  belonged,  this  had 
been  the  ambition  which  had  moved  him.  For,  after  all,  to  what 
pupose  of  their  own  had  those  empty  debates  ever  tended  ?  He 
and  three  or  four  others  who  had  called  themselves  Liberals  had  been 
pitted  against  four  or  five  who  had  called  themselves  Conservatives, 
and  night  after  night  they  had  discussed  some  ponderous  subject 
without  any  idea  that  one  would  ever  persuade  another,  or  that  their 
talking  would  ever  conduce  to  any  action  or  to  any  result.  But  each 
of  these  combatants  had  felt, — ^without  daring  to  announce  a  hope  on 
the  sulgeot  among  themselves, — ^that  the  present  arena  was  only  a 
tiial-gronnd  for  some  possible  greater  amphitheatre,  iot  some  future 
debating  club  in  which  debates  would  lead  to  action,  and  in  which 
elo^aence  would  have  power,  even  though  persuasion  might  be  out  of 
the  ^aestion. 

Phineas  certainly  had  never  dared  to  speak,  even  to  himself,  of 
sodi  a  hope.  The  labours  of  the  Bar  had  to  be  encountered  before 
the  dawn  of  such  a  hc^e  could  come  to  him.  And  he  had  gradually 
learned  to  feel  that  his  prospects  at  the  Bar  were  not  as  yet  very 
promising.  As  regarded  professional  work  he  had  been  idle,  and 
how  then  could  he  have  a  hope  ? 

And  now  this  thing,  which  he  regarded  as  being  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  honourable,  bad  come  to  him  all  at  once,  and  was 
possibly  within  his  reach  1  If  he  could  believe  Barrington  Erie,  he 
bad  only  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  he  might  be  in  Parliament  within  two 
months.  And  who  was  to  be  believed  on  such  a  subject  if  not  Bar- 
zington  Erie  ?  This  was  Erie's  especial  business,  and  such  a  man 
would  not  have  come  to  him  on  such  a  subject  had  he  not  been  in 
earnest,  and  had  he  not  himself  believed  in  success.  There  was  an 
evening  ready,  an  opening  to  this  great  glory, — ^if  only  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  fill  it! 

What  would  his  father  say  ?  His  father  would  of  course  oppose 
the  plan.  And  if  he  opposed  his  father,  his  father  would  of  course 
itop  his  income.  And  such  an  income  as  it  was !  Could  it  be  that  a 
man  should  sit  in  Parliament  and  live  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  ?    Since  that  payment  of  his  debts  he  had  become  again  embar- 
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rassed, — ^to  a  slight  amonnt.  He  owed  a  tailor  a  trifle,  and  a  bootmaker 
a  trifle, — and  something  to  the  man  who  sold  gloves  and  shirts ;  and  yet 
he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  ont  of  debt  with  more  than  Irish  pertinacity, 
living  very  closely,  breakfasting  upon  tea  and  a  roll,  and  dining  fire- 
qnently  for  a  shilling  at  a  loncheon-house  np  a  court  near  Linooln*s  Inn, 
Where  should  he  dine  if  the  Longhshaners  elected  him  to  Parliament  ? 
And  then  he  painted  to  himself  a  not  nntme  picture  of  the  probable 
miseries  of  a  man  who  begins  life  too  high  up  on  the  ladder, — ^who 
succeeds  in  mounting  before  he  has  learned  how  to  hold  on  when  he 
is  aloft.  For  our  Phineas  Finn  was  a  young  man  not  without  sense, 
— ^not  entirely  a  windbag.  If  he  did  this  thing  the  probability  was 
that  he  might  become  utterly  a  castaway,  and  go  entirely  to  the  dogs 
before  he  was  thirty.  He  had  heard  of  penniless  men  who  had  got 
into  Parliament,  and  to  whom  had  come  such  a  fate.  He  was  able  to 
name  to  himself  a  man  or  two  whose  barks,  carrying  more  sail  than 
they  could  bear,  had  gone  to  pieces  among  early  breakers  in  this  way. 
But  then,  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  pieces  early  than  never  to 
carry  any  sail  at  all  ?  And  there  was,  at  any  rate,  the  chance  of 
success.  He  was  already  a  barrister,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
open  to  a  barrister  with  a  seat  in  Parliament !  And  as  he  knew  of 
men  who  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  such  early  mounting,  so  also  did 
he  know  of  others  whose  fortunes  had  been  made  by  happy  audacity 
when  they  were  young.  He  almost  thought  that  he  could  die  happy 
if  he  had  once  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament, — ^if  he  had  received  one 
letter  with  those  grand  initials  written  after  his  name  on  the  address, 
young  men  in  battle  are  called  upon  to  lead  forlorn  hopes.  Three 
fall,  perhaps,  to  one  who  gets  through ;  but  the  one  who  gets  through 
wiU  have  Uie  Victoria  Cross  to  carry  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was 
his  forlorn  hope ;  and  as  he  had  been  invited  to  undertake  the  work, 
he  would  not  turn  from  the  danger.  On  the  following  morning  he 
again  saw  Harrington  Erie  by  aj>pointment,  and  then  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  father : — 

"  Beform  Cluh,  Feb.,  186—. 
''  Mt  Dsab  Father, 

*<  I  am  afraid  that  the  purport  of  this  letter  will  startle  you, 
but  I  hope  that  when  you  have  finished  it  you  will  think  that  I  am 
right  in  my  decision  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  do.  You  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  take  place  at  once,  and 
that  we  shall  be  in  all  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election  by  the  middle 
of  March.  I  have  been  invited  to  stand  for  Loughshane,  and  have 
consented.  The  proposition  has  been  made  to  me  by  my  friend 
Barrington  Erie,  Mr.  Mildmay*s  private  secretary,  and  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  with  a  iM 
thorough  promise  of  support  than  this  gives  me,  nor  should  I  tfafedt 
of  it  now  had  I  not  been  assured  that  none  of  the  expenie  df  iM 
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eleetkm  would  fall  upon  me.    Of  course  I  conld  not  have  asked  you  to 
ptyforit. 

''But  to  Bueh  a  proposition,  so  made,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
cowardly  to  give  a  refusal.  I  cannot  but  regard  such  a  selection  as  a 
grett  honour.  I  own  that  I  am  fond  of  politics,  and  have  taken  great 
delist  in  their  study  '* — {**  Stupid  young  fool  !*'  his  father  said  to 
himself  as  he  read  this) — **  and  it  has  been  my  dream  for  years  past 
to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament  at  some  future  time."  (''  Dream !  yes  ; 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  dreamed  what  he  is  to  live  upon.**) 
"  The  chance  has  now  come  to  me  much  earlier  than  I  have  looked 
for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  on  that  account  be  thrown 
swiy.  Looking  to  my  profession,  I  find  that  many  things  are  open 
to  a  barrister  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  House  need  not 
interfere  much  with  a  man*s  practice."  ('<  Not  if  he  has  got  to  the 
top  of  his  tree,"  said  the  doctor.) 

"My  chief  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of  your  old  friendship  with 
Lord  Tulla,  whose  brother  has  filled  the  seat  for  I  don't  know  how 
mmy  years.  But  it  seems  that  George  Morris  must  go ;  or,  at  least, 
that  he  must  be  opposed  by  a  Liberal  candidate.  If  I  do  not  stand, 
tome  one  else  will,  and  I  should  think  that  Lord  Tulla  will  be  too 
nmeh  of  a  man  to  make  any  personal  quarrel  on  such  a  subject.  If 
he  is  to  lose  the  borough,  why  should  not  I  have  it  as  well  as 
another? 

"I  can  fancy,  my  dear  father,  all  that  you  will  say  as  to  my  im- 
prudence, and  I  quite  confess  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  answer.  I 
have  told  myself  more  than  once,  since  last  night,  that  I  shall  pro- 
bably ruin  myself.*'  (''  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  told  himself  that 
he  will  probably  ruin  me  also,*'  said  the  doctor.)  '<£ut  I  am  prepared 
to  rain  myself  in  such  a  cause.  I  have  no  one  dependent  on  me ;. 
and,  as  long  as  I  do  nothing  to  disgrace  my  name,  I  may  dispose  of 
myself  as  I  please.  If  you  decide  on  stopping  my  allowance,  I  shall 
have  no  feeling  of  anger  against  you ! "  ('<  How  very  considerate  1  ** 
said  the  doctor.)  **  And  in  that  case  I  shall  endeavour  to  support 
myself  by  my  pen.    I  have  already  done  a  little  in  the  magazines. 

"  Give  my  best  love  to  my  mother  and  sisters.  If  you  will  receive 
me  during  the  time  of  the  election,  I  shall  see  them  soon.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  positively  decided  on  making 
the  attempt ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Club  Committee  is  as  good  as  its 
promise.  I  have  weighed  the  matter  all  round,  and  I  regard  the  prize 
as  being  so  great,  that  I  am  prepared  to  run  any  risk  to  obtain  it. 
Indeed,  to  me,  with  my  views  about  politics,  the  running  of  such  a 
risk  is  no  more  than  a  duty.  I  cannot  keep  my  hand  from  the  work 
now  that  the  work  has  come  in  the  way  of  my  hand.  I  shall  be  most 
tnzioaB  to  get  a  line  from  you  in  answer  to  this. 

**  Your  most  affectionate  son, 

"PhINEAS  FiNlf.** 
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I  question  whether  Dr.  Finn,  when  he  read  this  letter,  did  not  fael 
more  of  pride  than  of  anger, — ^whether  he  was  not  rather  gratified 
than  displeased,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  common-sense  told  him  on  the 
subject.  His  wife  and  daughters,  when  they  heard  the  news,  were 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  young  man.  Mrs.  Finn  immediately  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  Parliament  would  be  the  making  of  her  son, 
and  that  everybody  would  be  sure  to  employ  so  distinguished  a  bar- 
rister. The  girls  declared  that  Phineas  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  his 
chance,  and  almost  asserted  that  it  would  be  brutal  in  their  &iher  to 
stand  in  their  brother's  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  doctor  tried  to 
explain  that  going  into  Parliament  could  not  help  a  young  barrister, 
whatever  it  might  do  for  one  thoroughly  established  in  his  profession ; 
that  Phineas,  if  suc<fessful  at  Loughshane,  would  at  once  abandon  all 
idea  of  earning  any  income, — ^that  the  proposition,  coming  from  so 
poor  a  man,  was  a  monsiarosity, — ^that  such  an  opposition  to  the  Morris 
fEunily,  coming  from  a  son  of  his,  would  be  gross  ingratitude  to  liord 
Tulla.  Mrs.  Finn  and  the  girls  talked  him  down,  and  the  doctor 
himself  was  almost  carried  away  by  something  like  vanity  in  regard  to 
his  son*s  future  position. 

Nevertheless  he  wrote  a  letter  strongly  advising  Phineas  to  abandon 
the  project.  But  he  himself  was  aware  that  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  was  not  one  from  which  any  success  could  be  expected.  "Sa 
advised  his  son,  but  did  not  command  him.  He  made  no  threats  as 
to  stopping  his  income.  He  did  not  tell  Phineas,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  was  proposing  to  make  an  ass  of  himself.  He  argued  very 
prudently  against  the  plan,  and  Phineas,  when  he  received  his  father's 
letter,  of  course  felt  that  it  was  tantamount  to  a  paternal  permission 
to  proceed  with  the  matter.  On  the  next  day  he  got  a  letter  from 
his  mother  full  of  affection,  full  of  pride, — ^not  exactly  telling  him  to 
stand  for  Loughshane  by  all  means,  for  Mrs.  Finn  was  not  the  woman 
to  run  openly  counter  to  her  husband  in  any  advice  given  by  her  to 
their  son, — ^but  giving  him  every  encouragement  which  motherly 
affection  and  motherly  pride  could  bestow.  '*  Of  course  yon  will 
come  to  us,**  she  said,  '<  if  you  do  make  up  your  mind  to  be  member 
for  Loughshane.  We  shall  all  of  us  be  so  delighted  to  have  yon !  '* 
Phineas,  who  had  fallen  iiito  a  sea  of  doubt  after  writing  to  his  father, 
and  who  had  demanded  a  week  frt>m  Barrington  Erie  to  consider  the 
matter,  was  elated  to  positive  certainty  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  two 
letters  from  home.  He  understood  it  all.  Bh^  mother  and  sisters 
were  altogether  in  favour  of  his  audacity,  and  even  his  father  was  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  the  subject. 

*'  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,**  he  said  to  Barrington  Erie  at  the 
club  that  evening. 

<'  What  word  ?  **  said  Erie,  who  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  be 
thinking  always  of  Loughshane  and  Phineas  Finn,— or  who  at  any 
rate  did  not  choose  to  let  his  anxiety  on  the  subject  be  seen. 
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'' Aboat  Longhshane." 

<«  All  right,  dd  fellow;  we  shall  be  snre  to  carry  you  throng.  The 
Iriah  writs  will  be  out  on  the  thkd  of  Mardi,  and  the  sooner  you're 
thm  the  better." 


CHAPTER  n. 

PHINEAS  FINN  IS  ELECTED  FOB  LOUOHSHANE. 

Ohe  great  difficulty  about  the  borough  vanished  in  a  very  wonderful 
my  at  the  first  touch.  Dr.  Finn,  who  was  a  man  stout  at  heart,  and 
by  no  means  afraid  of  his  great  friends,  drove  himself  over  to  Castle- 
morris  to  tell  his  news  to  the  Earl,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  second  letter 
from  his  son  declaring  his  ^tention  of  proceeding  with  the  business, 
let  the  results  be  what  they  might.  Lord  Tulla  was  a  passionate  old 
man,  and  the  doctor  expected  that  there  would  be  a  quarrel ; — ^but  he 
was  prepared  to  face  that.  He  was  under  no  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  lord,  having  given  as  much  as  he  had  taken  in  the  long  inter- 
course which  had  existed  between  them ; — and  he  agreed  with  his  son 
in  thinking  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  Liberal  candidate  at  Loughshane, 
no  consideration  of  old  pill-boxes  and  gallipots  should  deter  his  son 
Hiineas  from  standing.  Other  considerations  might  very  probably 
deter  liim,  but  not  that.  The  Earl  probably  would  be  of  a  diflfierent 
opinion,  and  the  doctor  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to  break  the 
news  to  Lord  Tulla. 

''The  devil  he  is!  *'  said  the  Earl,  when  the  doctor  had  told  his 
story.     **  Then  I'll  tell  you  what,  Finn,  1*11  support  him." 

"You  support  him.  Lord  Tulla !  " 

"Yes ; — ^why  shouldn't  I  support  him ?  I  suppose  it's  not  so  bad 
with  me  in  the  country  that  my  support  will  rob  him  of  his  chance ! 
m  tell  you  one  thing  for  certain,  I  won't  support  George  Morris." 

"But,  my  lord " 

"WcU;goon." 

"  I've  never  taken  much  part  in  politics  myself,  as  you  know ;  but 
my  boy  Phineas  is  on  the  other  side." 

"  I  don't  care  a for  sides.     What  has  my  party  done  for  me  ? 

Look  at  my  cousin,  Dick  Morris.  There's  not  a  clergyman  in  Ireland 
stanncher  to  them  than  he  has  been,  and  now  they've  given  the 
deanery  of  Eilfenora  to  a  man  that  never  had  a  father,  though  I  con- 
descended to  ask  for  it  for  my  cousin.  Let  them  wait  till  I*ask  for 
anything  again."  Dr.  Finn,  who  knew  all  about  Dick  Morris's  debts, 
and  who  had  heard  of  his  modes  of  preaching,  was  not  surprised  at 
Ae  decision  of  the  Conservative  bestower  of  Lish  Church  patronage ; 
but  on  this  subject  he  said  nothing.  "  And  as  for  George,"  continued 
the  Earl,* "  I  will  never  lift  my  hand  again  for  him.  His  standing  for 
Loughshane  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.      My  own  tenants 
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woaldn*t  vote  for  him  if  I  were  to  ask  them  myself.  Peter  Blake  '* — 
Mr.  Peter  Blake  was  the  lord's  agent — **  told  me  only  a  week  ago 
that  it  would  be  useless.  The  whole  thing  is  gone,  and  for  my  part 
I  wish  they'd  disfranchise  the  borough.  I  wish  they'd  disfranchise 
the  whole  country,  and  send  us  a  military  governor.  What's  the  use 
of  such  members  as  we  send  ?  There  isn't  one  gentleman  among  ten 
of  them.  Your  son  is  welcome  for  me.  What  support  I  can  give  him 
he  shall  have,  but  it  isn't  much.  I  suppose  he  had  better  come  and 
see  me." 

The  doctor  promised  that  his  son  should  ride  over  to  Oastlemorris, 
and  then  took  his  leave, — ^not  specially  flattered,  as  he  felt  that  were 
his  son  to  be  returned,  the  Earl  would  not  regard  him  as  the  one 
gentleman  among  ten  whoiji  the  county  might  send  to  leaven  the 
remainder  of  its  members, — ^but  aware  that  the  greatest  impediment 
in  his  son's  way  was  already  removed.  He  certainly  had  not  gone  to 
Castlemorris  with  any  idea  of  canvassing  for  his  son,  and  yet  he  had 
canvassed  for  him  most  satisfactorily.  When  he  got  home  he  did  not 
know  how  to  speak  of  the  matter  otherwise  than  triumphantly  to  his 
wife  and  daughters.  Though  he  desired  to  curse,  his  mouth  would 
speak  blessings.  Before  that  evening  was  over  the  prospects  of 
Phineas  at  Loughshane  were  spoken  of  with  open  enthusiasm  before 
the  doctor,  and  by  the  next  day's  post  a  letter  was  written  to  him  by 
Matilda,  informing  him  that  the  Earl  was  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  '*  Papa  has  been  over  there  and  managed  it  all,"  said 
Matilda. 

*<  I'm  told  George  Morris  isn't  going  to  stand,"  said  Barrington  Erie 
to  Phineas  the  night  before  his  departure. 

''  His  brother  won't  support  him.  His  brother  means  to  support 
me,"  said  Phineas. 

"  That  can  hardly  be  so." 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  is.  My  father  has  known  the  Earl  these  twenty 
years,  and  has  managed  it." 

"  I  say,  Finn,  you're  not  going  to  play  us  a  trick,  are  you  ?•"  said 
Mr.  Erie,  with  something  like  dismay  in  his  voice. 

"What  sort  of  trick?" 

«  You're  not  coming  out  on  the  other  side?" 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  Phineas,  proudly.  "  Let  me  assure  you 
I  wouldn't  change  my  views  in  politics  either  for  you  or  for  the  Earl, 
though  each  of  you  carried  seats  in  your  breeches  pockets.  If  I  go 
into  Parliament,  I  shall  go  there  as  a  sound  Liberal, — ^not  to  support ' 
a  party,  but  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  country.  I  tell  you  so,  and 
I  shall  tell  the  Earl  the  same." 

Barrington  Erie  turned  away  in  disgust.  Such  language  was  to 
him  simply  disgusting.  It  fell  upon  his  ears  as  fals^  maudlin  smiti* 
ment  falls  on  the  ears  of  the  ordinary  honest  man  of  the  world* 
Barrington  Erie  was  a  man  ordinarily  honest.    He  would  not  have 
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been  untrne  to  his  mother's  brother,  William  Mildmay,  the  great 
Wliig  Minister  of  the  day,  for  any  earthly  consideration.  He  was 
ready  to  work  with  wages  or  without  wages.  He  was  really  zealous 
in  the  cause,  not  asking  very  much  for  himself.  He  had  some  unde- 
fined belief  that  it  was  much  better  for  the  country  that  Mr.  Mildmay 
should  be  in  power  than  that  Lord  de  Terrier  should  be  there.  He 
was  ccnvinced  that  Liberal  politics  were  good  for  Englishmen,  and 
that  Liberal  politics  and  the  Mildmay  party  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Harrington  Erie  to  deny  to  him  some 
praise  for  patriotism.  But  he  hated  the  very  name  of  independence 
in  Parliament,  and  when  he  was  told  of  any  man,  that  that  man 
intended  to  look  to  measures  and  not  to  men,  he  regarded  that  man 
as  being  both  unstable  as  water  and  dishonest  as  the  wind.  No  good 
could  possibly  come  from  such  a  one,  and  much  evil  might  and  pro- 
bably would  come.  Such  a  politician  was  a  Greek  to  Harrington  Erie, 
from  whose  hands  he  feared  to  accept  even  the  gift  of  a  vote.  Parlia- 
mentary hermits  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  dwellers  in  political 
eaves  were  regarded  by  him  with  aversion  as  being  either  knavish  or 
impractical.  With  a  good  Conservative  opponent  he  could  shake 
hands  almost  as  readily  as  with  a  good  Whig  ally ;  but  the  man  who 
was  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  was  odious  to  him.  According  to  his 
theory  of  parliamentary  government,  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  divided  by  a  marked  line,  and  every  member  should  be  required  to 
stand  on  one  side  of  it  or  on  the  other.  '<  If  not  with  me,  at  any  rate 
be  against  me,'*  he  would  have  said  to  every  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  great  leader  whom  he  followed.  He  thought 
that  debates  were  good,  because  of  the  people  outside, — ^because  they 
served  to  create  that  public  opinion  which  was  hereafter  to  be  used  in 
creating  some  future  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  any  vote  should  be  given  on  a  great  question,  either  this 
way  or  that,  as  the  result  of  a  debate ;  and  he  was  certainly  assured 
in  his  .own  opinion  that  any  such  changing  of  votes  would  be  dan- 
gerous, revolutionary,  and  almost  unparliamentary.  A  member's 
vote, — except  on  some  small  crotchety  open  question  thrown  out  for 
the  amusement  of  crotchety  members, — ^was  due  to  the  leader  of  that 
member's  party.  Such  was  Mr.  Erie's  idea  of  the  English  system  of 
Parliament,  and,  lending  semi-official  assistance  as  he  did  frequently 
to  the  introduotion  of  candidates  into  the  House,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  that  his  candidates  should  be  candidates  after  his  own  heart. 
When,  therefore,  Phineas  Finn  talked  of  measures  and^  not  men,  Har- 
rington Erie  turned  away  in  open  disgust.  Hut  he  remembered  the 
youth  and  extreme  rawness  of  the  lad,  and  he  remembered  also  the 
careers  of  other  men. 

Barrington  Erie  was  forty,  and  experience  had  taught  him  some- 
ttiing.  After  a  few  seconds,  he  brought  himself  to  think  mildly  of  the 
yoong  man's  vanity, — as  of  the  vanity  of  a  plunging  colt  who  resents 
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th6  liberty  even  of  a  toneh.  *'  By  the  end  of  the  first  session  the 
thonjg  will  be  cracked  over  his  head,  as  he  patiently  assists  in  pulling 
the  coach  np  hill,  withont  producing  from  him  even  a  flick  of  his  tail,*' 
said  Bairington  Erie  to  an  old  parliamentary  friend. 

''  If  he  were  to  come  ont  after  all  on  the  wrong  side/*  said  the 
pariiamentary  friend. 

Erie  admitted  that  snch  a  trick  as  that  would  be  unpleasant,  bnt  he 
thought  that  old  Lord  Tulla  was  hardly  equal  to  so  clever  a 
stratagem. 

Phineas  went  to  Ireland,  and  walked  over  the  course  at  Long^ishaQe. 
He  called  upon  Lord  Tulla,  and  heard  that  venerable  nobleman  talk  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense.  To  tell  the  truth  of  Phineas,  I  must  confess 
that  he  wished  to  talk  the  nonsense  himself;  but  the  Earl  would  not 
hear  him,  and  put  him  down  very  quickly.  "We  won't  discuss 
politics,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Finn ;  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
am  throwing  aside  all  political  considerations.**  Phineas,  therefore, 
was  not  allowed  to  express  his  views  on  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  EarPs  sitting-room  at  Castlemorris.  There  was,  bow- 
ever,  a  good  time  coming ;  and  so,  for  the  present,  he  allowed  the 
Earl  to  ramble  on  about  the  sins  of  his  brother  George,  and  the 
want  of  all  proper  pedigree  on  the  part  of  the  new  Dean  of 
Eilfenora.  The  conference  ended  with  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Tulla  that  if  the  Loughshaners  chose  to  elect  Mr.  Phineas  Finn 
he  would  not  be  in  the  least  ofiended.  The  electors  did  elect  Mr. 
Phineas  Finn, — ^perhaps  for  the  reason  given  by  one  of  the  Dublin  Con- 
servative papers,  which  declared  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  Carlton 
Club  in  not  sending  a  proper  candidate.  There  was  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  matter,  both  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  the  blame  was 
supposed  to  fall  on  the  joint  shoulders  of  George  Morris  and  his  elder 
brother.  In  the  meantime,  our  hercT,  Phineas  Finn,  had  been  duly 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Loughshane. 

The  Yum  family  could  not  restrain  their  triumphings  at  EiUaloe, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been  natural  had  they  done  so. 
A  gosling  from  such  a  flock  does  become  something  of  a  real  swan  by 
getting  into  Parliament.  The  doctor  had  his  misgivings, — had  great 
misgivings,  fearful  forebodings ;  but  there  was  the  young  man  elected, 
and  he  could  not  help  it.  He  could  not  refuse  his  right  hand  to  his 
son  or  withdraw  his  paternal  assistance  because  that  son  had  been 
specially  honoured  among  the  young  men  of  his  country.  So  he 
pulled  out  of  his  hoard  what  sufficed  to  pay  off  outstanding  debts, — 
they  were  not  heavy, — and  undertook  to  allow  Phineas  two  hundred  aad 
fifty  pounds  a  year  as  long  as  the  session  should  last. 

There  was  a  widow  lady  living  at  Killaloe  who  was  named  Mrs. 
Flood  Jones,  and  she  had  a  daughter.  She  had  a  son  also,  bom  to 
inherit  the  property  of  the  late  Floscabel  Flood  Jones,  of  Floodboroa^ 
as  soon  as  that  property  should  have  disembarrassed  itself;  boi  ^ 
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bni  ten  himself  that  the  chances  were  twenty  to  one  agamst  him.  Now, 
that  he  looked  nearer  at  it  aU,  the  difficulties  loomed  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  rewards  seemed  to  be  less,  more  difficult  of  approach,  and 
more  evanescent.  How  many  members  were  there  who  could  never 
get  a  hearing !  How  many  who  only  spoke  to  fail !  How  many,  who 
spoke  well,  who  could  speak  to  no  effect  as  far  as  their  own 
woridly  prospects  were  concerned  1  He  had  already  known  many 
members  of  Parliament  to  whom  no  outward  respect  or  sign  of  honour 
was  ever  given  by  any  one ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  thought  over 
it,  that  Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  generally  treated  with  more 

indifference  than  any  others.     There  were  0*3 and  0*C and  " 

0T> ,  for  whom  no  one  cared  a  straw,  who  could  hardly  get  men 

to  dine  with  them  at  the  club,  and  yet  they  were  genuine  members 

of  Parliament.     Why  should  he  ever  be  better  than  0*B ,  or 

0*C ,  or  O'D ?    And  in  what  way  should  he  begin  to  be 

better  ?  He  had  an  idea  of  the  fashion  after  which  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  strive  that  he  might  excel  those  gentlemen.  He  did  not  give 
any  of  them  credit  for  much  earnestness  in  their  country's  behalf, 
and  he  was  minded  to  be  very  earnest.  He  would  go  to  his  work 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  determined  to  do  his  duty  as  best  he 
might,  let  the  results  to  himself  be  what  they  would.  This  was  a 
noble  resolution,  and  might  h%ve  been  pleasant  to  him, — ^had  he  not 
remembered  that  smile  of  derision  which  had  come  over  his  friend 
Erie's  fiEice  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  doing  his  duty 
to  his    country  as    a   Liberal,    and   not   of  supporting   a   party. 

O'B and  O'C and  0*D were  keen  enough  to  support 

their  party,  only  they  were  sometimes  a  little  astray  at  lowing  which 
was  their  party  for  the  nonce.  He  knew  that  Erie  and  such  men 
Tould  despise  him  if  he  did  not  fall  into  the  regular  groove, — and 
if  the  Bairington  Erles  despised  him,  what  would  then  be  left  for 
him? 

His  moody  thoughts  were  somewhat  dissipated  when  he  found  one 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon, — ^the  Honourable  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, — a  special 
finend  of  his  own,  and  a  very  clever  fellow,  on  board  the  boat  as  it 
steamed  out  of  Kingston  harbour.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  also 
just  been  over  about  his  election,  itnd  had  been  returned  as  a  matter 
of  course  for  his  father's  county.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  sat  in  the 
House  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  was  yet  wellnigh  as  young  a  man 

as  any  in  it.   And  he  was  a  man  altogether  different  from  the  O'B s, 

O'C— — s,  and  O'D s.     Laurence  Fitzgibbon  could  always  get 

the  ear  of  the  House  if  he  chose  to  speak,  and  his  friends  declared 
that  he  might  have  been  high  up  in  office  long  since  if  he  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  work.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of 
the  very  best  people,  and  was  a  friend  of  whom  any  one  might  be 
proud.  It  had  for  two  years  been  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  Phineas 
that  he  knew    Laurence  Fitzgibbon.      And  yet  people  said  that 
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Laurence  Fitzgibbon  bad  notbing  of  bis  own,  and  men  wondered  bow 
be  lived.  He  was  tbe  youngest  son  of  Lord  Claddagb,  an  Ldsb  peer 
witb  a  large  family,  wbo  could  do  notbing  for  Laurence,  bis  favouiite 
cbild,  beyond  finding  bim  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

**  Well,  Finn,  my  boy,"  said  Laurence,  sbaking  bands  witb  the 
young  member  on  board  tbe  steamer,  '*  so  youVe  made  it  all  rigbt  at 
Lougbsbane.''  Tben  Pbineas  was  beginning  to  tell  all  tbe  story^ 
tbe  wonderful  story,  of  George  Morris  and  tbe  Earl  of  Tulla, — ^bow 
tbe  men  of  Lougbsbane  bad  elected  bim  witbout  opposition  ;  bow  he 
bad  been  supported  by  Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals; — ^bow 
unanimous  Lougbsbane  bad  been  in  electing  bim,  Pbineas  Finn,  as  its 
representative.  But  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  seemed  to  care  very  little  about 
all  this,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  those  things  were  accidents 
which  fell  out  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  and  were 
altogether  independent  of  any  merit  or  demerit  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  can- 
didate himself.  And  it  was  marvellous  and  almost  painful  to  Pbineas 
that  bis  friend  Fitzgibbon  should  accept,  the  fact  of  bis  membership 
with  so  little  of  congratulation, — ^with  absolutely  no  blowing  of 
trumpets  whatever.  Had  be  been  elected  a  member  of  tbe  municipal 
corporation  of  Lougbsbane,  instead  of  its  representative  in  tbe  British 
Parliament,  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  could  not  have  made  less  fuss  about  it. 
Pbineas  was  disappointed,  but  he  took  the  cue  from  bis  Mend  too 
quickly  to  show  bis  disappointment.  *  And  when,  half  an  hour  after 
their  meeting,  Fitzgibbon  had  to  be  reminded  that  bis  companion  was 
not  in  the  House  during  the  last  session,  Phineas  was  able  to'  make 
the  remark  as  though  be  thought  as  little  about  the  House  as  did  the 
old-accustomed  member  himself. 

"  As  f^  as  I  can  see  as  yet,*'  said  Fitzgibbon,  "  we  are  sure  to 
have  seventeen." 

**  Seventeen  ?  **  said  Pbineas,  not  quite  understanding  the  meaning 
of  tbe  number  quoted. 

*•  A  majority  of  seventeen.  There  are  four  Lish  counties  and  three 
Scotch  which  haven*t  returned  as  yet ;  but  we  know  pretty  well  what 
they'll  do.  There's  a  doubt  about  Tipperary,  of  course ;  but  which- 
ever gets  in  of  the  seven  who  are  standing,  it  will  be  a  vote  on  our  side. 
Now  the  Government  can't  live  against  that.  Tbe  uphill  strain  is  too 
much  for  them." 

**  According  to  my  idea,  nothing  can  justify  them  in  trying  to  live 
against  a  majority." 

**  That's  gammon.  When  the.tbing  is  so  equal,  anything  is  fair. 
But  you  see  they  don't  like  it.  Of  course  there  are  some  among  them 
as  hungry  as  we  are  ;  and  Dubby  would  give  bis  toes  and  fingers  to 
remain  in."  Dubby  was  tbe  ordinary  name  by  which,  among  friends 
and  foes,  Mr.  Daubeny  was  known  ;  Mr.  Daubeny,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
*'But  most  of  them,"  continued  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  *' prefer  tbe  otbtf 
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game,  and  if  yoa  don't  care  about  money,  upon  my  word  it's  the 
pleasanter  game  of  the  two." 

"  But  the  country  gets  nothing  done  by  a  Tory  Government." 

''  As  to  that,  it's  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  I  never 
knew  a  government  yet  that  wanted  to  do  anything.  Give  a  govern- 
ment a  real  strong  majority,  as  the  Tories  used  to  have  half  a  century 
since,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  will  do  nothing.  Why  should  it  ? 
Doing  things,  as  you  call  it,  is  only  bidding  for  power, — ^for  patronage 
and  pay." 

**  And  is  the  country  to  have  no  service  done  ?" 

"The  country  gets  quite  as  much  service  as  it  pays  for, — and 
perhaps  a  little  more.  The  clerks  in  the  offices  work  for  the  country. 
And  the  Ministers  work  too,  if  they've  got  anything  to  manage. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  done ; — ^but  of  work  in  Parliament,  the  less  the 
better,  according  to  my  ideas.  It's  very  little  that  ever  is  done,  and 
that  little  is  generally  too  much." 

"  But  the  people "     • 

"  Come  down  and  have  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  leave  the 
people  alone  for  the  present.  The  people  can  take  care  of  themselves 
a  great  deal  better  than  we  can  take  care  of  them."  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's 
doctrine  as  to  the  commonwealth  was  very  dififerent  from  that  of 
Barrington  Erie,  and  was  still  less  to  the  taste  of  the  new  member. 
Barrington  Erie  considered  that  his  leader,  Mr.  Mildmay,  should  be 
entrusted  to  make  all  necessary  changes  in  the  laws,  and  that  an 
obedient  House  of  Commons  should  implicitly  obey  that  leader  in 
authorising  all  changes  proposed  by  him ; — ^but,  according  to  Barrington 
Erie,  such  changes  should  be  numerous  and  of  great  importfince,  and 
would,  if  duly  passed  into  law  at  his  lord's  behest,  gradually  produce 
such  a  Whig  Utopia  in  England  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  present 
Utopia  would  be  good  enough, — ^if  only  he  himself  might  be  once  more 
put  into  possession  of  a  certain  semi-political  place  about  the  Court, 
from  which  he  had  heretofpre  drawn  ^61,000  per  annum,  without  any 
work,  much  to  his  comfort.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  ambition,  and 
was  chagrined  simply  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  return  to  his 
electors  before  he  could  enjoy  those  good  things  which  he  expected  to 
receive  from  the  undoubted  majority  of  seventeen,  which  had  been, 
or  would  be,  achieved. 

**  I  hate  all  change  as  a  rule,"  said  Fitzgibbon ;  **  but,  upon  my 
word,  we  ought  to  alter  that.  When  a  fellow  has  got  a  crumb  of 
comfort,  after  waiting  for  it  years  and  years,  and  perhaps  spending 
thoosands  in  elections,  he  has  to  go  back  and  try  his  hand  again  at 
the  last  moment,  merely  in  obedience  to  some  antiquated  prejudice. 
Look  at  poor  Jack  Bond, — the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  the  world.  He 
was  wrecked  upon  that  rock  for  ever.  He  spent  every  shilling  he 
had  in  contesting  Romford  three  times  running, — ^and  three  times 
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rmming  he  got  in.  Then  they  made  him  Yice-Oomptroller  of  ike 
Granaries,  and  Fm  shot  if  he  didn't  get  spilt  at  Bomford  on  standing 
for  his  re-election !  " 

'<  And  what  hecame  of  him  ?  *' 

"God  knows.  I  think  I  heard  that  he  married  an  old  woman 
and  settled  down  somewhere.  I  know  he  never  came  up  again. 
Now,  I  call  that  a  confounded  shame.  I  suppose  I'm  safe  down  in 
Mayo,  hat  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  in  these  days." 

As  they  parted  at  Euston  Square,  Phineas  asked  his  friend  some 
little  nervous  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  a  first  entrance 
into  the  House.  Would  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  see  him  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  oath-taking  ?  But  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  made  very 
little  of  the  difficulty.  "  Oh ; — ^you  just  come  down,  and  therell  be 
a  rush  of  fellows,  and  you'll  know  everybody.  You'll  have  to  hang 
about  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  you'll  get  pushed  through.  There 
isn't  time  for  much  ceremony  after  a  general  election." 

Phineas  reached  London  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  home  to 
bed  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  House  was  to  meet  on  that  very  day,  and 
he  intended  to  begin  his  parliamentary  duties  at  once  if  he  should  find 
it  possible  to  get  some  one  to  accompany  him.  He  felt  that  he  should 
kck  courage  to  go  down  to  Westminster  Hall  all  alone,  and  explain 
to  the  policeman  and  door-keepers  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  jnat 
been  elected  member  for  Loughshane.  So  about  noon  he  went  into 
the  Reform  Club,  and  there  he  found  a  great  crowd  of  men,  among 
whom  there  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  members.  Erie  saw  him  in 
a  moment,  and  came  to  him  with  congratulations. 

"  So  you're  all  right,  Finn,"  said  he. 
•    "  Yes ;  I'm  aU  right, — ^I  didn't  have  much  doubt  about  it  when  I 
went  over." 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  fellow  with  such  a  run  of  luck,"  sidd  Erie. 
**  It's  just  one  of  ihose  flukes  that  occur  once  in  a  dozen  elections* 
Any  one  on  earth  might  have  got  in  without  spending  a  shilling." 

Phineas  didn't  at  all  like  this.  "  I  don't  think  any  one  could  hftvo 
got  in,"  said  he,  ''  without  knowing  Lord  Tulla." 

**  Lord  Tulla  was  nowhere,  my  dear  boy,  and  could  have  noUiing 
to  say  to  it.  But  never  mind  that.  You  meet  me  in  the  lobby  at  two. 
There'll  be  a  lot  of  us  there,  and  we'll  go  in  together.  Have  yon  seen 
Fitzgibbon  ?  "  Then  Barrington  Erie  went  off  to  other  bu»nes8»  and 
Finn  was  congratulated  by  other  men.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  were  not  hearty.  He  sp<^  to 
some  men,  of  whom  he  thought  that  he  knew  they  would  have  given 
their  eyes  to  be  in  Parliament ; — and  yet  they  spoke  of  his  success  as 
being  a  very  ordinary  thing.  *'  Well,  my  boy,  I  hope  you  like  it,"  said 
one  middle-aged  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  ever  since  he  came 
up  to  London.  '*  The  difference  is  between  working  for  nothing  and 
working  for  money.    You'll  have  to  work  for  nothing  now." 
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"  That*s  about  it,  I  suppose/'  said  Phineas. 

'*They  say  the  House  is  a  comfortable  club,"  said  the  middle- 
aged  friend,  *'  but  I  confess  that  I  shouldn't  like  being  rung  away 
from  my  dinner  myself." 

At  two  punctually  Phineas  was  in  the  lobby  at  Weskninster,  and 
then  he  found  himself  taken  into  the  House  with  a  crowd  of  other 
men.  The  old  and  young,  and  they  who  were  neither  old  nor  young, 
were  mingled  together,  and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  respect  of 
persons.  On  three  or  four  occasions  there  was  some  cheering  when 
a  popular  man  or  a  great  leader  came  in ;  but  the  work  of  the  day 
left  but  little  clear  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  member. 
He  was  confused,  half  elated,  half  disappointed,  and  had  not  his 
irits  about  him.  He  found  himself  constantly  regretting  that  he 
WIS  there;  and  as  constantly  telling  himself  that  he,  hardly  yet 
twenty-five,  without  a  shilling  of  his  own,  had  achieved  an  entrance 
into  that  assembly  which  by  the  consent  of  all  men  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  which  many  of  the  rich  magnates  of  the  country  had 
m  vain  spent  hei^ps  of  treasure  in  their  endeavours  to  open  to  their 
own  footsteps.  He  tried  hard  to  realise  what  he  had  gained,  but  the 
dost  and  the  noise  and  the  crowds  and  the  want  of  something  august 
to  the  eye  were  almost  too  strong  for  him.  He  managed,  however, 
to  take  the  oath  early  among  those  ^ho  took  it,  and  heard  the  Queen's 
speech  read  and  the  Address  moved  and  seconded.  He  was  seated 
very  uncomfortably,  high  up  on  a  back  seat,  between  two  men  whom 
he  did  not  know ;  and  he  found  the  speeches  to  be  very  long.  He 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  such  speeches  reported  in  about  a 
column,  and  he  thought  that  these  speeches  must  take  at  least  four 
columns  each.  He  sat  out  the  debate  on  the  Address  till  the  House 
was  adjourned,  and  then  Jie  went  away  to  dine  at  his  club.  He  did 
go  into  the  dining-room  of  the  House,  but  there  was  a  crowd  there, 
and  he  found  himself  alone, — and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  afraid  to 
order  his  dinner. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  triumph  which  he  had  in  London  came 
to  him  from  the  glory  which  his  election  reflected  upon  his  landlady. 
She  was  a  kindly  good  motherly  soul,  whose  husband  was  a  journey- 
man law-stationer,  and  who  kept  a  very  decent  house  in  Great 
Marlborough  Street.  Here  Phineas  had  lodged  since  he  had  been  in 
London,  and  was  a  great  favourite.  "God  bless  my  soul,  Mr. 
Phineas,"  said  she,  "  only  think  of  your  being  a  memb^  of  Parliament! " 
*'  itrb,  i  oi  a  member  ut  I'aiiicimcut,  Mrs.  Bunco." 
**  And  youUl  go  on  with  th*',  roomH  the  same  as  ever  ?  Well,  I  never 
Ujofight  to  have  a  member  of  Pailiament  in  'em." 

Mrs.  Bimco  really  bad  realised  the  magnitude  of  the  step  which  her 
lodgei  liii4  i&ktn,  and  PMucaa  was  giateful  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  LADY  LAUBA  8TANDISH. 

Phineas,  in  describing  Lady  Laura  Standish  to  Mary  Flood  Jones  at 
Eillaloe,  had  not  painted  her  in  very  glowing  colours.  Nevertheless 
he  admired  Lady  Laura  very  much,  and  she  was  worthy  of  admiration. 
It  was  probably  the  greatest  pride  of  our  hero*s  life  that  Lady  Laora 
Standish  was  his  friend,  and  that  she  had  instigated  him  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  parliamentary  life.  Lady  Lanra  was  intimate  also  with 
Barrington  Erie,  who  was,  in  some  distant  degree,  her  cousin; 
and  Phineas  was  not  without  a  suspicion  that  his  selection  for  Lough- 
shane,  from  out  of  all  the  young  liberal  candidates,  may  have  been 
in  some  degree  owing  to  Lady  Laura's  influence  with  Barrington  Erie. 
He  was  not  unwilling  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  though,  as  he  had  re- 
peatedly told  himself,  he  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  Lady  Laura, — 
who  was,  as  he  imagined,  somewhat  older  than  himself, — nevertheless, 
he  would  feel  gratified  at  accepting  anything  from  her  hands,  and  he 
felt  a  keen  desire  for  some  increase  to  those  ties  of  friendship  which 
bound  them  together.  No ; — he  was  not  in  love  with  Lady  Laura 
Standish.  He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife.  So  he  told  himself,  both  before  he  went  over  for  his  election, 
and  after  his  return.  When  he  had  found  himself  in  a  comer  with 
poor  little  Mary  Flood  Jones,  he  had  kissed  her  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  he  could,  in  any  circumstances,  be  tempted 
to  kiss  Lady  Laura.  He  supposed  that  he  was  in  love  with  his 
darling  little  Mary, — after  a  fashion.  Of  course,  it  could  never  come 
to  anything,  because  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  which  were  so 
imperious  to  him.  He  was  not  in  love  with  Lady  Laura,  and  yet  he 
hoped  that  his  intimacy  with  her  might  come  to  much.  He  had  more 
than  once  asked  himself  how  he  would  feel  when  somebody  else  came 
to  be  really  in  love  with  Lady  Laura, — ^for  she  was  by  no  means  a 
woman  to  lack  lovers, — ^when  some  one  else  should  be  in  love  with 
her,  and  be  received  by  her  as  a  lover ;  but  this  question  he  had 
never  been  able  to  answer.  There  were  many  questions  about  him- 
self which  he  usually  answered  h^  telling  himself  that  it  was  hid  fate 
to  walk  over  volcanoes.  **  Of  course,  I  shall  be  blown  into  atoms 
some  fine  day,*'  he  would  say;  <*but,  after  all,  that  is  better  than 
being  slowly  boiled  down  into  pulp." 

The  House  had  met  on  a  Friday,  again  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
and  the  debate  on  the  Address  had  been  adjourned  till  the  Monday. 
On  the  Sunday,  Phineas  determined  that  he  would  see  Lady  Laura. 
She  professed  to  be  always  at  home  on  Sunday,  and  from  three  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  her  drawing-room  would  probably  be  half  full  of 
people.  There  would,  at  any  rate,  be  comers  and  goers,  who  would 
prevent  anything  like  real  conversation  between  himself  and  her.    Bol 
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for  a  few  minutes  before  that  he  might  probably  find  her  alone,  and  he 
was  most  anxious  to  see  whether  her  reception  of  him,  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  would  be  in  any  degree  warmer  than  that  of  his  other 
friends.  Hitherto  he  had  found  no  such  warmth  since  he  came  to 
London,  excepting  that  which  had  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Bonce. 

Lady  Laura  Standish  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Brentford, 
and  was  the  only  remaining  lady  of  the  Earl's  family.  The  Countess- 
had  been  long  dead ;  and  Lady  Emily,  the  younger  daughter,  who 
had  been  the  great  beauty  of  her  day,  was  now  the  wife  of  a  Bussian 
nobleman  whom  she  had  persisted  in  preferring  to  any  of  her  English 
suitors,  and  lived  at  St.  Petersburgh.  There  was  an  aunt,  old  Lady 
Laura,  who  came  up  to  town  about  the  middle  of  May ;  but  she 
was  always  in  the  country  except  for  some  six  weeks  in  the  season. 
There  was  a  certain  Lord  Ohiltem,  the  EarPs  son  and  heir,  who  did 
2nde€d  live  at  the  family  town  house  in  Portman  Square ;  hvt  Lord 
Ghiltem  was  a  man  of  whom  Lady  Laura's  set  did  not  often  speak, 
and  Phineas,  frequently  as  he  had  been  at  the  house,  had  never  seen 
Lord  Chiltem  there.  He  was  a  young  nobleman  of  whom  various 
accounts  were  given  by  various  people ;  but  I  fear  that  the  account 
most  readily  accepted  in  London  attributed  to  him  a  great  intimacy 
with  afiairs  of  Newmarket,  and  a  partiality  for  convivial  pleasures. 
Bespecting  Lord  Chiltem  Phineas  had  never  as  yet  exchanged  a  word 
with  Lady  Laura.  With  the  father  he  was  acquainted,  as  he  had 
dmed  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  at  the  house.  The  point  in  Lord 
Brentford's  character  which  had  more  than  any  other  struck  our  hero, 
was  the  unlimited  confidence  which  he  seemed  to  place  in  his  daughter. 
Lady  Laura  seemed  to  have  perfect  power  of  doing  what  she  pleased. 
She  was  much  more  mistress  of  herself  than  if  she  had  been  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Brentford, — and  she  seemed  to 
be  quite  as  much  mistress  of  the  house. 

Phineas  had  declared  at  Killaloe  that  Lady  Laura  was  six  feet 
high,  that  she  had  red  hair,  that  her  figure  was  straggling,  and  that 
her  hands  and  feet  were  large.  She  was  in  fact  about  five  feet  seven 
in  he]||)i^  and  she  carried  her  height  well.  There  was  something  of 
nobiii^  JA  ker  gait,  and  she  seemed  thus  to  be  taller  than  her  inches. 
Her  hufg  was  in  truth  red,— of  a  deep  thorough  redness.  Her 
brother's  hair  was  the  same ;  and  so  had  been  that  of  her  father, 
before  it  had  become  sandy  with  age.  Her  sister's  had  been  of  a  soft 
aobmsfcae,  and  hers  had  been  said  to  be  the  prettiest  head  of  hair  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  But  in  these  days  we  have  got 
to  like  red  hair,  and  Lady  Laura's  was  not  supposed  tO/  stand  in 
the  way  of  her  being  considered  a  beauty.  Her  face  was  very 
fair,  though  it  lacked  that  softness  which  we  all  love  in  women.  Her 
^68,  which  were  large  and  bright,  and  very  clear,  never  seemed 
to  quail,  never  rose  and  sank  or  showed  themselves  to  be  afraid  of 
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their  own  power.  Indeed,  Lady  Laura  Standish  had  nothing  of  fear 
abont  her.  Her  nose  was  perfectly  cut,  but  was  rather  large,  having 
the  slightest  possible  tendency  to  be  aqniline.  Her  month  also  -was 
large,  bnt  was  fhll  of  expresraon,  and  her  teeth  were  pex&ct.  Her 
eomplexion  was  very  Imght,  but  in  spite  of  its  brightness  she  never 
blnshed.  The  shades  of  her  complexion  were  set  and  steady.  Those 
who  knew  her  said  that  her  heart  was  so  folly  nnder  eommimd  that 
nothing  eoi:dd  stir  her  blood  to  any  sudden  motion.  As  to  that  aceifr- 
sation  of  straggling  ^diicb  had  been  made  against  her,  it  had  sj^ron^ 
from  iU-natored  observaticm  of  her  modes  of  sitting.  She  never 
straggled  when  she  stood  or  walked ;  bnt  she  would  kaa  forward^ 
when  sitting,  as  a  man  does,  and  would  nse  her  arms  ia  talking,  and 
would  pat  her  hand  over  her  face,  and  pass  her  fingers  throngh  her 
hair, — after  the  fiishion  of  men  rather  than  of  women ; — and  she  seemed 
to  despise  that  soft  quiescence  of  her  sex  in  which  are  generally  found 
so  many  charms.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  large,^ — as  was  her  vrhole 
frame.  Such  was  Lady  Laura  Standish ;  and  Phineas  Finn  had  been 
untrue  to  himself  and  to  his  own  appreeiatioa  of  the  lady  -v^en  be 
had  described  her  in  disparaging  terms  to  Mary  Flood  Jones.  But, 
though  he  had  spoken  of  Lady  Laura  in  disparaging  terms,  he  had  ao 
spoken  of  her  as  to  make  Miss  Flood  Jones  quite  understand  that  lie 
thought  a  great  deal  about  Lady  Laura. 

And  now,  early  on  the  Sunday,  he  made  his  way  to  Portman  Sqnflne 
in  order  that  he  va^  learn  whether  there  magfat  be  any  sympathy  for 
him  there.  Hitherto  he  had  found  none.  Everything  had  been  ter* 
ribly  dry  and  hard,  and  he  had  gathered  as  yet  none  of  the  fruit  irhid 
he  had  expected  that  his  good  fortune  would  bear  for  him.  It  is  tme 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  gone  among  any  friends,  except  those  of  hie 
club,  and  men  who  were  in  the  House  idong  with  him ; — and  at  tbe 
club  it  might  be  tiiat  there  were  some  who  envied  him  his  good 
fortune,  and  others  who  thought  nothing  of  it  because  it  had  been 
theirs  for  years.  Now  he  would  try  a  friend  who,  he  hoped,  oonid 
sympathise ;  and  therefore  he  called  in  Portman  Square  at  about  hatf- 
past  two  on  the  Sunday  morning.  Yes, — ^Lady  Laura  was  in  tite 
drawing-room.  The  hall-porter  admitted  as  much,  but  evidenthf 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  been  disturbed  from  his  dinner  before  bbi 
time.  Phineas  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  hall-porter.  If  Liady 
Laura  were  not  kind  to  him,  he  would  never  trouble  that  hall-porter 
again.  He  was  especially  sore  at  this  moment  because  a  valued  friend, 
the  barrister  with  whom  he  had  been  reading  for  the  last  three  yearsy  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  that  Sunday  morning  in  proving  to  Kfny 
that  he  had  as  good  as  ruined  himself.  '^  When  I  first  heard  it,  of  eonrae 
I  thought  you  had  inherited  a  fortune,"  said  Mr.  Low.  **  I  have  in- 
herited nothing,"  Phineas  replied ; — '*  not  a  penny ;  and  I  never  shafi.'* 
Then  Mr.  Low  had  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  shaken  his  ; 
very  sadly,  and  had  whistled. 
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^I  am  BO^ad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Finn/*  said  Lady  Lanray  meet- 
ing Phineas  halfway  aoroBS  the  large  room. 

"  Thanks/'  said  he,  as  he  took  her  band. 

«I  thoQ^  that  perhaps  you  wotdd  manage  to  see  me  hefore  any 
(me  else  was  here.** 

'<  Well ; — ^to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  wished  it ;  though  I  can  hardly 
ten  n^y." 

'*!  can  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Finn.  But  never  mind ; — eome  and  at 
down.  I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  have  heen  successful ; — so  very 
glad.  You  know  I  told  you  that  I  should  never  think  much  of  you  if 
you  did  not  at  least  try  it.** 

"And  therefive  I  did  try." 

"And  have  succeeded.  Faint  heart,  you  know,  never  did  any 
good.  I  think  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  make  his  way  into  the  House ; — 
tiiat  is,  if  ha  ever  means  to  be  anybody.  Of  course  it  is  not  every 
man  who  can  get  there  by  the  time  that  he  is  five-and-twenty.** 

"  Every  Mend  that  I  have  in  the  world  says  that  I  have  mined 
myself.** 

"  No ; — ^I  don't  say  so,*'  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  And  you  are  worth  all  the  others  put  together.  It  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  some  one  to  say  a  cheery  word  to  one." 

"  You  shall  hear  nothing  but  cheery  words  here.  Papa  shall  say 
cheery  words  to  you  that  shall  be  better  than  mine,  because  they  shall 
be  weighted  with  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  have  heard  him  say  twenty 
times  Uiat  the  earlier  a  man  goes  into  the  House  the  better.  There 
is  so  much  to  learn." 

"  Bnt  your  father  was  thinking  of  men  of  fortxme." 

"  Not  at  all ;— of  yoxmger  brothers,  and  barristers,  and  of  men  who 
have  their  way  to  make,  as  you  have.  Let  me  see, — can  you  dine 
here  on  Wednesday  ?  There  will  be  no  party,  of  course,  but  papa 
will  want  to  shake  hands  with  you ;  and  you  legislators  of  the  Lower 
House  are  more  easily  reached  on  Wednesdays  than  on  any  other 
day." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,**  said  Phineas,  feeling,  however,  that  he  did 
not  expect  much  sympathy  from  Lord  Breatford. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  dines  here ; — ^you  know  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Lough- 
linter ;  and  we  will  ask  your  friend  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  There  will  be 
nobody  else.  As  for  catching  Barrington  Erie,  that  is  out  of  the 
question  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"  But,  going  back  to  my  being  ruined "  said  Phineas,  after  a 

pause. 
"  Don't  think  of  anything  so  disagreeable." 

'*  You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  there  are  worse  things  than  ruin, — or,  at  any  rate,  than  the 
chance  of  ruin.  Supposing  that  I  have  to  emigrate  and  skin  sheep, 
what  does  it  matter  ?    I  myself,  being  unencumbered,  have  myself  as 
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my  own  property  to  do  what  I  like  with.  With  Nelson  it  was  West- 
minster Abbey  or  a  peerage.  With  me  it  is  parliamentary  success  or 
sheep  -skinning.  *  * 

'<  There  shall  be  no  sheep-skinning,  Mr.  Finn.  I  will  gnarantee 
you/' 

"Then  I  shall  be  safe." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  a  man 
entered  with  quick  steps,  came  a  few  yards  in,  and  then  retreated, 
slamming  the  door  after  him.  He  was  a  man  with  thick  short  red 
hair,  and  an  abxmdance  of  very  red  beard.  And  his  face  was  red, — 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  Fhineas,  his  very  eyes.  There  was  something  in 
the  countenance  of  the  man  which  struck  him  almost  with  dread, — 
something  approaching  to  ferocity. 

There  was  a  pause  a  moment  after  the  door  was  closed,  and  then 
Lady  Laura  spoke.  **  It  was  my  brother  Chiltem.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  have  ever  met  him/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POOR   MONSIEUB  BICHABD*3  BICHES. 

The  effect  produced  by  such  a  tragedy  in  a  little  place  like  D , 

does  not  reqnire  to  be  described.     For  twenty  miles  round  it  spread 
its  terror ;  but  in  the  centre  of  action  itself,  it  exercised  a  vivifying 

power.    The  collective  life  of  D was  quintupled.    Every  one's 

mind  was  busy  upon  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same  time.  If  a 
conversation  began  on  any  other  topic,  it  was  sure,  before  five  minutes 
were  over,  to  find  its  way  round  to  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Prevost;  and,  whether  they  who  conversed  were  peasants  or  shop- 
keepers, you  would  have  been  equally  astonished,  had  you  overheard 
iiiero,  to  note  the  extraordioary  aptitude  of  all  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  appertaining  to  tho  police.  Each  man, — and,  for  that  matter, 
ijacli  woman,  too, — bad  his  or  her  notion  about  the  murderer,  and  was 
the  inveiitor  of  a  trap  in  wLith  tbo  criminal  must  be  infallibly  caught, 
uad  whitrh,  on  the  ptirt  of  the  tsiiid  inventor,  proved  a  wiliness,  a  depth 
of  ciilculutioii,  fuid  an  instinct  of  tliu  manners  and  ways  of  crime, 
iJmt^  m  fax  as  the  moral  condition  of  this  rural  population  was  con- 
ctTDod,  Wftg  not  pkasaut*  Tbo  officers  of  justice  only  seemed  gifted 
m^  tnia  admiiiistrativo  dulness,  and  the  process  of  "  instruction," 
lUi  it  is  ealledj  elicited,  m  it  dragged  on  its  pedantic  course j  remarks 
fl^  l!fttt<?ring  to  judicial  sharpness  from  the  public.  For  the  public 
bjcfw  everjiiiing,  however  secret ;  and,  above  all,  whatever  was  sur- 
iwimdfsd  with  tmusttd  precautions  as  to  secrecy.  The  greffier  of  the 
Juge  de  P^ix  talked  to  hi^  wife ;  the  Maire  talked  to  his  married 
4augl)tiir ;  the  huisaier  do  tribunal  confided  in  his  bonne ;  the  doctor 
who  hud  examined  the  body  transmitted  his  impressions  to  all  his 
p«il«Qte ;  and  all  the  devotes  discuesed  the  matter  with  Monsieur  le 
€m^  i&d  hi5  Vicjilre.  Then  the  beadle,  who  was  married  to  Madelon, 
^  Mftifa'a  cook,  and  the  saci  istan ,  whose  vrife  colleoted  the  money  for 
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the  chairs  during  divine  service,  and  was  charwoman  twice  a  week  at 
the  private  establishment  of  the  principal  grocer, — all  these  served  as  so 
many  channels  of  commnnication,  and  from  conduit  to  conduit  conveyed 
the  whole  current  of  information  from  its  head  source  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Juge  d*Instruction  down  to  the  kitchen  of  the  humblest  menagSre^ 
But  the  worst  of  all  was  the  brigadier  de  gendarmerie.  This  official, 
by  name  Frederick  Herrenschmidt,  a  gigantic  Alsatian,  was  the  devoted 
and  pretty  well  avowed  suitor  of  Madame  Jean ;  and  from  **  Monsieur 
Frederi,"  as  she  styled  him,  awful  as  he  might  be  to  the  general 

public   of  D ,    she  contrived  to  extract  the  minutest  details. 

Madame  Jean  was  reputed  a  rich  woman,  and  being  the  widow  of  & 
lazy  drunkard,  to  whom  she  was  married  twenty-five  years  back,  and 
whose  backslidings  she  had  brooded  over  during  a  twenty  years* 
widowhood,  she  had  never  brought  herself  to  trust  sufficiently  any 
"  man  of  woman  bom,"  to  resign  to  him  the  disposal  of  her  little 
fortune.  "  Sophie,**  as  her  dead  master  (but  he  alone)  called  her, 
had  been  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Prevost  household  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  had  never  cheated  old  Martin  of  one  sou.  She  made 
his  interest  hers,  because  he  had  made  hers  his;  and  by  dint  of 
placing,  as  he  had  done,  here  a  hundred  francs,  and  there  a  hundred 
francs  of  her  savings  during  this  long  space  of  time,  Madame  Jean 
was  possessed  of  somewhere  about  the  sum  oi  twenty  thousand  francs, 
and  this  wealth  of  hers  was  the  cause  that,  court  her  aa  he  might,  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  the  gendarme.  Madame  Jean 
was  a  fine  bold  specimen  of  a  strong-nerved  French  female  of  forty- 
five;  but  though  her  vanity  was  well  developed,  her  caution  and 
covetousness  overtopped  it.      She  liked  to  overawe  the  wives  and 

maidens  of  D as  the  sharer  of  the  military  authority  of  the  plaee, 

and  she  not  only  tolerated,  but  exacted  the  utmost  homage  of  Mon- 
sieur Frederi ;  but  to  take  him,  for  better  for  worse,  was  what  she 
could  not  resolve  to  do,  for  she  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  however 
much  a  union  with  this  stalwart  son  of  Mars  might  be  the  better  for 
her,  it  woukl  jurobably  be  the  worse  for  her  money.  So  Madame 
Jean,  who  had  no  human  being  to  leave  her  riches  to,  and  who  never 
spent  anything,  but  went  on  saving,  refused  to  become  Madame  Her- 
renschmidt, but  reigned  supreme  over  the  soul  of  the  brigadier,  and 
was  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  he  had  no  business  to  impart. 

Whatever  her  other  faults,  Madame  Jean  had  aU.the  helpfulness  of 
a  Frenchwoman,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  care  and  aotivii{r  and 
sense,  poor  Monsieur  Bichard  ^K-ould  have  died,  or  gone  m»d,  from  tbe 
cflfect  of  his  undoes  sudden  an^  terrible  death.  Bichazd  Prevoat  wa» 
no  hero, — that  the  reader  scarcely  requires  to  be  tokt-^and  fiiiuje  it 
was  proved  to  him  that  the  house  he  inhabited  had  been  braken  intQ» 
that  an  assassin  had  actually  passed  bt^fore  tlie  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  slept,  in  order  to  qpeop  up  the  stairs  and  enter  his  nrnde's 
room  immediately  over  his  head,  the  unfortunate  young  man  seemed 
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possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  again  any 
day,  and  that  the  next  victim  would  inevitably  be  himself. 

'*  You  don't  expect  me  to  come  and  sleep  in  your  room,  do  you," 
cried  Madame  Jean,  hoping  to  rouse  him  by  indignation,  **  as  Proaper's 
wife  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  little  child  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Madame  Jean ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  precaution  if  the  brigadier  were  to  sleep  in 
the  house*" 

At  this  Madame  Jean  drew  herself  up,  as  tl^ough  she  had  been 
already  the  gendarme's  lawful  spouse,  and  told  Monsieur  Richard  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  stem  obligations  of  le  devoir  militaire  ! 

"  Nicolas  can  sleep  in  the  passage,"  suggested  she.  Nicolas  was 
the  out- door  man. 

**  Nicolas  ?  "  was  the  distrustful  reply. 

**  Well,  you  don't  think  he  would  let  himself  be  killed  and  carried 
away  without  making  a  noise,  do  you  ?" 

But  Monsieur  Richard  shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  incline  towards 
a  totally  di£ferent  kind  of  alarm,  at  which  Madame  Jean  exclaimed — 
"For  shame!  it  is  unchristianlike  and  unlawful  to  be  suspecting 
everybody  in  that  way.  Why,  Monsieur  Richard,,  there's  no  end 
to  that  kind  of  thing  I  You'll  be  suspecting  me,  next !  Poor  old 
Prosper ! — though  I  never  liked  him  with  his  nasty  imderhand  sulky 
ways — still,  I  do  feel  for  him  now." 

"  So  do  I,"  rejoined  Richard  ;  "but  you  cannot  say  I  have  done  or 
said  anything  to  incriminate  him ;  for,  strange  to  say,  from  the  very 
first,  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  the  man  was  not  guilty." 

"And  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,  Monsieur  Richard."  And, 
coming  nearer  to  him,  and  speaking  cautiously,  "  I  happen  to  know," 
added  Madame  Jean,  "  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
proof ; — nay,  more — there's  no  ground  on  which  you  can  rest  even  a 
suspicion  touching  Prosper  Morel.  I  have  no  business  to  go  reveahng 
all  this  ;  but  I  do  know  it,  and  1  go  out  of  my  direct  duty  to  tell  it 
you  because  your  nerves  are  all  jarred  and  out  of  order  by  this  dread- 
ful event,  and  it  may  comfort  you  to  know  that  you  have  not  had  an 
assassin  going  about  the  house.  You  might  get  into  a  way  of  sus- 
pecting everybody.     Your  nerves  are  terribly  shattered." 

"Yes,  they  are ;  you  are  right  there;  but  surely  there  has  been, 
enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  a  stronger  man  than  me  ;  and  alas  \  i 
nevei*  was  strong ;  but  I  am  glad  about  poor  old  Prosper  ;  as  you  say,  ho 
j»  ugt  II  pleasaDi  person  :  hwi  to  be  accused^  of  such  a  heinous  crime  I 
Brnrl"  ubJ  he  ehuddLroJ  nil  over,  "that  must  be  fearful.  Poor 
umn !  we  must  try  and  mtjke  it  up  to  him  somehow." 

Afl  this  reader  will  have  giicssed,  the  first  direction  taken  by  the 
fHirpidons  of  justice  was  to^vards  Prosper  Morel.  The  man's  cha- 
TUCU^r*  thft  circuinBtancD  of  the  complaint  made  against  him  a  week 
ti«f»re  by  the  Mjdre  and  taken  up  so  vigorously  by  his  employer 
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that  his  dismissal  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  latter, — all  this 
naturally  militated  against  the  woodcutter,  and  before  the  day  of  the 
murder  was  ended  a  mandat  d*amener  had  been  made  out,  and  the 
gendarmes  had  arrested  Prosper.  They  foxmd  him  at  his  work,  a 
good  way  out  in  the  forest,  and  his  behaviour  at  once  introfluced  into 
Monsieur  Frederics  mind  certain  doubts  of  his  culpability.  It  was 
evening  when  they  discovered  him,  sitting  astride  upon  a  newly-felled 
tree,  whose  last  branches  he  was  leisurely  lopping  off,  whilst  he  droned 
out  a  gloomy  Breton  cantique  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  He  was  jnst 
jGoiishing  his  day*s  work,  and  preparing  to  go  home  to  his  hut.  When 
he  perceived  the  gendarmes  before  him  he  saluted  them  civilly,  and 
was  about  to  gather  up  his  tools.  They  seized  him,  before  explain- 
ing to  him  why ;  but  when  the  explanation  came  he  was  stupefied, 
not  alarmed.  The  brigadier  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  experience '  in 
criminals,  and  he  felt  instinctively  that  the  bucheron  was  not  one. 
The  man  was  stolidly  unconscious,  and  his  complete  ignorance  of 
what  had  passed  was  evident  and  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
immediately  imprisoned,  preventively,  severely  treated,  harassed 
and  worried  in  every  possible  way,  examined  and  cross-examined, 
and  the  palpable  proofs  of  his  innocence,  which  seemed  to  increase 
almost  hourly,  were  received  with  regret  by  his  pursuers — ^but  they 
were  received.  Beyond  presumption,  nothing  pointed  at  Prosper  in 
the  details  of  the  crime, — except  that  it  must  have  been  committed 
by  some  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  old  Prevost's  habits, 
and  with  the  ways  of  his  house. 

The  mode  of  the  assassination  was  tolerably  clear.  The  victim  must 
have  been  standing  in  front  of  his  safe  when  the  blow  was  dealt. 
The  blow  was  dealt  from  behind,  and  with  extraordinary  coolness  and 
certainty  and  force.  Of  the  three  medical  men  who  were  called  in 
to  visit  the  corpse,  all  were  of  the  same  opinion, — ^namely,  that  the 
first  blow  had  suspended  life,  and  that  when  the  others  were  given, 
they  were  dealt  merely  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  There  was 
comparatively  little  blood,  and  what  there  was  had  flowed  downwards 
upon  the  floor,  after  the  murdered  man  had  fallen.  None  had  spurted 
out,  and  there  were  no  stains  on  any  article  of  furniture. 

Now,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  act  was  committed,  that  was  also 
easy  to  determine ;  it  must  have  been  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
ten  in  the  morning.  Old  Prevost  was  a  perfectly  wound-up  machine 
as  to  his  habits,  and  never  deviated  from  the  monotonous  regularity 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  Summer  and  winter,  he  always  rose 
at  five.  At  six  he  sat  down  to  his  bureau,  and  busied  himself  with 
accounts  and  calculations  till  eight.  At  eight  he  sometimes  took  a 
stroll  in  the  garden,  or  even  a  short  walk  out  of  dopts,  but  as  often 
he  remained  in  his  own  room.  Till  ten  o^clock  began  striking,  *i{  was 
not  necessary  that  any  one  should  be  acquainted  wiV  the  where- 
abonts  of  Martin  Prevost ;  but  when  the  tenth  stroke  had  struck  fipom 
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a  dusty,  wheezy  old  clock  in  the  passage,  instantly  the  voice  of 
Madame  Jean  was  to  be  heard  calling  out  in  a  loud  tone,  '*  Monsieur, 
the  breakfast  is  served." 

Now,  when,  on  that  fatal  Thursday,  Madame  Jean's  voicb  had  sent 
forth  its  regular  call,  nothing  stirred.  Madame  Jean's  temper  was  at 
once  irritated  by  this  piece  of  onpnnctaality,  and  after  three  minutes 
had  elapsed  she  repeated  the  summons.  Still  no  answer.  Madame 
Jean  ascended  the  stairs,  angrily  opened  the  door  of  her  master's 
room,  and  saw  the  sight  we  have  described  in  our  last  chapter.  Her 
screams  attracted  Monsieur  Kichard,  who  was  in  attendance  in  the 
dining  parlour,  awaiting  his  uncle's  presence.  The  poor  young  man, 
whose  nervous  system  was  less  robust  than  Madame  Jean's,  was  so 
overcome  by  the  ghastly  scene,  that  he  fainted  dead  away,  and 
Madame  Jean  had  to  raise  him  as  well  as  she  could,  and  busy  herself 
with  recalling  him  to  his  senses.  Before  this  was  quite  accomplished, 
she  had  opened  a  window,  called  Nicolas  up  from  the  stable-door  in 
the  yard  below  where  he  was  attending  to  the  old  mare,  and 
despatched  him  for  the  Juge  de  Paix  and  the  Maire,  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  all-important  brigadier.  As  to  the  unhappy  Monsieur 
Bichard,  between  sobbings,  and  spasms,  and  swoons,  it  was  long  past 
noon  before  any  rational  testimony  could  be  extracted  from  him. 

What  was  quickly  enough  realised  was  this  small  number  of  facts ; — 
Martin  Prevost  had  been  assassinated  after  he  was  dressed,  and 
had  begun  his  daily  occupations,  consequently,  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  ten.  He  had  been  struck  from  behind  by  a  heavy  blunt 
instrument,  no  trace  whereof  could  be  found,  and  the  blow  had  been 
dealt  with  such  force  that  the  probability  was  that  the  assassin  was  a 
man  under  middle  age. 

He  had  been  murdered  by  some  one  entering  the  house  from 
without,  for  the  mode  of  entrance  was  discovered  almost  directly. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  which  divided  the  house,  and  ran  from  the . 
street-door  to  the  yard-door,  there  was  a  small  room,  used  for  putting 
away  everything  in  general ;  and  from  old  boots  and  dirty  linen  on 
the  floor,  to  fresh-made  preserves  put  to  set  in  their  pots  on  the 
shelves,  there  was  a  little  of  everything  in  this  chambre  de  debarras. 
It  had  one  window  opening  into  the  yard,  and  a  door  opening  into  tho 
passage.  This  door  was  seldom  shut,  and  the  window  was  never 
open.  Bnt  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  taken  out,  through  which  a 
man's  hand  and  arm  could  be  introduced,  and  the  window  had  been 
opened,  for  it  was  left  open,  and  what  was  more,  the  iron  bar  and 
hasp,  rusty,  and  liable  to  creak  if  suddenly  turned,  were  rubbed  all 
over  with  some  filthy  grease,  found  to  be  borrowed  from  pots  kept  by 
Nicolas  in  his  tool-house  for  greasing  cart-wheels.  Through  that 
window,  then,  tlie  assassin  had  entered,  and  passing  through  the  door 
into  the  passage,  he  had  mounted  the  stairs  up  to  Monsieur  Prevost's 
room* 
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The  reason  of  the  crime  was  at  once  evident ;  it  lay  in  the  desire 
to  rob.  But  the  safe  had  not  been  broken  into,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  safe  had  been  opened,  and  probably  by  old  Prevost  himself. 

But  then,  the  ingress  of  the  assassin  accounted  for,  how  about  his 
egress  ?  Every  fact  successively  discovered,  pointed  to  the  precise 
moment  of  the  crime  as  somewhat  before  seven,  for  Nicolas  had 
been  ordered,  the  night  before,  by  Martin  Prevost  himself,  to  be  at 
the  post-office  by  seven,  punctually,  to  post  some  business  letters, 
and  thus  gain  several  hours  by  taking  advantage  of  what  was  called 
the  night  post,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  day  post,  which  only  went 
out  at  three.  He  had  gone  out  at  half-past  six,  and  was  found 
not  to  have  returned  much  before  eight.  Madame  Jean  had  gone, 
as  she  frequently  did,  to  six  o'clock  mass,  and,  as  she  also  frequently 
did,  had  passed  from  the  church  into  the  sacristy,  and  had  a  bout 
of  conversation  with  the  Vicaire,  and  she  was  certain  of  having 
returned  shortly  after  half-past  seven. 

In  one  hour,  then,  between  half-past  six  and  half-past  seven,  had 
the  deed  been  done,  for  the  house  was  deserted  then,  and  young 
Monsieur  Bichard  fast  asleep,  for  he  slept  late  at  all  times,  and, 
especially  since  his  illness,  he  scarcely  ever  woke  before  half-past 
eight  or  nine. 

But  next  came  the  question  of  escape.  How,  at  that  hour,  had 
the  murderer  escaped  ?  The  court-yard,  being  paved,  yielded  no 
trace  of  a  footmark,  but  in  the  garden  beyond  there  were  some 
traces  of  a  boot  or  shoe  very  different  from  any  that  could  be 
matched  by  the  foot  of  any  body  in  or  around  the  house.  These 
traces  were  lost  at  a  hedge,  then  found  again  in  a  field  beyond,  then 
utterly  lost  on  the  banks  of  the  river  close  to  the  Cholet  high  road. 

Nothing  in  all  this,  as  the  reader  will  see,  squared  the  least  with 
the  notion  of  Prosper  Morel  as  the  murderer.  Still  the  fact  remained 
of  his  master  having  turned  him  off*,  and  of  his  having  been  heard  to 
threaten  his  master.  In  this,  however,  Monsieur  Bichard  was  at  once 
his  best  and  worst  witness  ;  for,  though  he  could  toot  deny  the  throat 
made  by  Prosper  in  his  presence,  yet,  aided  by  Madame  Jean,  he  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  into  his  uncle's  service,  if  not 
favour;  and  Madame  Jean  deposed  that  Prosper's  gratitude  to  all, 
and,  above  all,  to  his  master,  for  giving  him  another  chance,  was  loud, 
deep,  and  sincere.  So  said  Monsieur  le  Cure,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  admonish  Prosper,  and  who  had  been,  he  said,  edified  by  the 
man's  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  all  this.  Prosper  Morel  was  kept  preventively  in 
prison,  and  having  no  other  presumable  culprit  under  its  claw,  Ereneh 
law  gave  itself  its  habitual  delight  in  torturing,  as  much  as  possiblOi 
the  one  it  had  caught.  However,  even  French  law  ikas  a  liaft  to  Hft 
harshness  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  without  one  angle  abftthnr  0t 
a  proof,  Prosper's  detention  could  not  last.    Thb  man's  behftvioarfel 
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prison  was  irreproachable.  He  -was  mostly  silent,  and  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  a  well-thnmbed  book  of  prayers.  When  not  silent,  he 
either  sang  his  Breton  cantiques  or  prayed  aloud  for  the  soul  of  his 
murdered  master.  None  of  his  guardians  liked  him,  but  there  were 
not  two  opinions  about  his  innocence.  Besides,  to  his  credit  be  it 
spoken,  Monsieur  Richard,  so  soon  as  the  first  shattering  effect  of  the 
crime  had  a  little  worn  off,  did  everj^thing  in  his  power  to  come  to 
the  bucheron*s  aid ;  and  when  each  succeeding  examination  by  the 
Juge  d'Instruction  brought  forth  the  increased  certainty  of  the  crime 
having  been  committed  by  some'one  from  without,  whose  identity  could 
not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  tally  with  that  of  the  woodcutter, 
why,  the  woodcutter  had  to  be  released.  So  one  fine  day  old  Prosper 
went  back  to  his  hut,  and  recommenced  his  avocations.  But  so 
repellent  was  the  man's  nature,  that  the  having  been  a  victim  to  a 
false  accusation  did  not  make  him  interesting.  His  innocence  was 
proved  beyond  all  doubt,  yet  people  shunned  him  as  before,  and  ho 
led  a  solitary  life  up  in  his  woods. 

The  sum  of  ready  money  stolen  was  found,  as  nearly  as  any  retro- 
spective calculation  could  be  made,  to  amount  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
francs — five  thousand  and  odd  hundreds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
rest  in  notes.  The  numbers  of  all  the  notes  had  not  apparently  been 
taken,  although  in  a  little  side  drawer  of  Martin  Prevost*s  bureau- 
table  was  found,  with  the  date  of  8th  October  written  on  it,  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  were  marked  down  the  numbers  of  three  1,000-franc 
notes  and  of  two  500-franc  ones.  Of  course  the  necessary  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  stop  these  notes,  but  of  the  others  no  trace 
could  be  obtained. 

Two  weeks  passed  over,  and  certainly  no  effort  was  spared. 
Officials  came  from  neighbouring  towns,  and  the  Prefet  of  the  Chef 

Lieu  du  Departement  wrote  to  Paris  and  came  himself  to  D ,  and 

a  great  stir  was  made ;  but  the  mystery  never  allowed  one  comer  of 
its  veil  to  be  lifted.  There  were  examples  of  such  mysteries  in  tho 
judicial  history  of  France,  and  the  Prevost  murder  was  destined  to  bo 
a  fresh  one  added  to  the  list. 

The  person  who  did  really  create  a  lively  and  sincere  interest 
everywhere,  was  poor  Monsieur  Bichard.  For  many  nailes  round  he 
was  talked  of  and  lamented  over ;  and  particularly  when  it  was  known 
how  very  rich  ho  was,  his  neighbours  fell  into  the  habit  of  calHng  him, 
quite  affectionately,  **  ce  pauvre  Monsieur  Bichard.** 

Of  a  truth,  when  old  Prevost*s  affairs  came  to  be  looked  into,  \i 
"was  a  matter  for  universal  surprise  to  see  how  rich  he  had  become* 
He  had,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  conducted  his  financial 
business  through  men  who  did  not  know  or  communicate  with  each 
other.  But  at  his  death  'the  accounts  of  all  were  forthcoming,  aad 
the  Cholet  notary  and  a  Paris  notary,  a  Paris  stockbroker  and  a  Paris 
banker,  all  produced  their  books,  and  old  Prevost  was  found  to  bo 
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possessed  of  doable  and  treble  the  property,  in  various  secorities,  that 
had  ever  been  supposed.  Bet'ween  land  and  floating  investments,  his 
fortune  amounted  to  near  upon  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  I  Bundles  of  railway  obligations  there  were,  for  instance,  on 
such  lines*  as  the  Orleans  and  St.  Germain,  which  had  never  been 
touched  since  their  creation,  and  which  had  more  than  doubled. 

Poor  Monsieur  Kichard !     It  certainly  diminished  no  one*s  interest 

in  him  when  the  notary  at  D produced  Martin  Prevost*s  will,  by 

which,  subject  only  to  one  or  two  small  charges, — such  as  a  provision 
for  Madame  Jean,  who  did  not  need  it ! — he  lefb  everything  he  pos- 
sessed to  his  nephew.  Richard  Preyost's  income  was  not  far  under 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs  a  year ! 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  notary  at  D ,  **your  poor  uncle  was 

more  attached  to  you  than  any  one  knows  besides  myself." 

*'  And  even  you  do  not  Imow  what  I  lose  in  losing  him,"  answered 
the  young  man.  And  his  last  interview  with  his  uncle  seemed  to  have 
so  deeply  impressed  him  as  to  have  almost  cured  him  of  his  admira- 
ton  for  Mademoiselle  Felicie 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  LOVERS.  ^ 

If  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  Monsieur  lo  Yicomte*s  application  to 
Martin  Prevost  touching  the  mortgage  or  sale  of  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres, 
he  will  readily  understand  the  singular  embarrassment  in  which  Mon- 
sieur le  Yicomte  found  himself  placed  when,  instead  of  a  living  money- 
lender, he  suddenly  confronted  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man.  Things 
had  reached  a  point  when  any  retrograde  steps  would  be  likely  to 
provoke  a  '*  scandal,"  as  provincial  news-hawkers  term  it ;  and  were 
Felicie's  marriage  with  Monsieur  de  Champmorin  to  be  definitively 
broken  off,  she  might  at  once  resign  herself  to  the  blessings  of  spin- 
sterhood,  for  she  had  few  or  no  **  extraordinary  resources,"  as  Finance 
Ministers,  in  the  face  of  a  deficit,  term  it,  to  fall  back  upon.  Felicie 
had  got  just  now  her  one  chance  in  hand.  She  would  hardly  get  another. 
How  should  she  ?  She  could  not  be  taken  about  to  watering-places, — 
there  was  no  money  for  that  sort  of  thing, — and  she  could  not  even 
achieve  a  visit  to  Paris  ;  for,  besides  the  pecuniary  question,  she  had 
no  relation  there  who  would  take  notice  of  her  unmarried,  or  help  her 
to  get  a  husband !  No ;  if  any  unlucky  circumstance  prevented 
Mademoiselle  Felicie  from  becoming  Madame  de  Champmorin,  she 
would  simply  fall  back  upon  her  father's  hands,  or  she  would  have  to 
make  a  mesalliance,  and  even  of  that — ^frightful  as  it  was ! — what 

likelihood  was  there  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  D ? 

It  was  altogether  a  dismal^ook-out,  and  sui^  Monsieur  le  Yicointe 
felt  it  to  be.    Of  course  a  man,  even  so  hard  pf  essed  as  he  waB,  oooli 
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not,  for  decency*8  sake,  attempt  to  force  on  the  discussion  of  his 
private  afiairs  at  the  moment  of  so  shocking  a  catastrophe  as  that  of 
oldPrevost's  death.  So  he  was  obliged  to  wait  and  postpone  the 
settlement  with  Monsieur  de  Champmorin*s  notary,  under  jio  matter 
what  pretext.  And  this  was  not  altogether  easy.  In  France,  when 
a  marriage  is  being  negotiated,  the  two  persons  who  are  to  be  joined 
together  and  made  one  can  only,  till  that  junction  be  operated,  be 
fitly  described  as  *'  hostile  parties."  Those  who  act  for  them  pass 
their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  the  cunningest  strategy,  and  to  have 
'*  out-manoeuvred  the  enemy "  is  glorious.  True !  it  is  a  game  of 
"who  wins  loses,"  for  if  the  victory  be  gained  the  husband  or  wifo 
may  be  lost. 

Now,  if  the  Champmorin  general  attained  to  a  full  discovery  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  Yerancour  camp,  he  would,  undoubtedly, 
raise  his  own  reputation  for  sharpness  and  address,  and  be  confided 
in  largely  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  around,  but  he  would  cost 
his  client  a  well-bom,  strictly  brought  up,  and  very  charming  wife. 
Yerancour  pere  knew  that  that  consideration  was  a  secondary  one, 
and  he  did  not  disguise  to  himself  the  danger.  Having  explained,  as 
well  as  he  could,  to  his  adversary  that  his  own  and  his  father's  busi- 
ness had  always  been  managed  by  Martin  Prevost,  and  that  after 
the  latter*s  retirement  from  his  office  he  had  preferred  his  advice 
to  that  of  the  n5tary  who  was  his  official  successor.  Monsieur  le 
"^eomte  contrived  to  obtain  a  respite  from  his  future  son-in-law's 
representative,  and  set  to  work  to  make  the  most  he  could  of  old 
Prevost's  heir. 

There  was  no  kindness,  no  attention,  that  was  not  shown  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Chateau  to  poor  Monsieur  Eichard ;  and,  though  the 
quality  of  these  advances  was  still '  of  a  patronising  sort,  yet  they 
were  very  soothing  to  the  unhappy  young  man,  and  he  gladly  accepted 
them ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  half  his  time  came  to  be  spent  at  the 
Chateau.  He  never  grew  to  feel  at  home  with  this  family,  but  the 
intercourse  with  them  was  pleasant,  and  took  him  out  of  himself. 

With  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie,  there  was  assuredly  a  strange 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  yoxmg  Prevost's  heart  and  mind.  You  would 
have  thought  that  she  frightened  hiia,  and  for  the  first  few  days  of 
his  intimacy,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  at  the  Chateau,  he  almost 
seemed  to  shrink. from  her.  Yevette,  with  her  sweet  gentle  ways,  her 
simple  piety,  and  her  instinct  of  consolation,  attracted  Kichard  at  the 
oatset  far  more  than  the  fascinating  Felicie,  who  had,  as  we  know»  * 
before  the  recent  tragedy,  made  such  an  impression  upon  him.  But 
this  did  not  last ;  and  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  usurer  and  that 
bom  Soenr  de  Charite,  Yevette,  were,  even  when  taken  together,  no 
match  for  Monsieur  de  Yerancour's  eldest  daughter.  Before  three 
weeks  were  past.  Monsieur  Richard  was  hopelessly  secured>  manacled, 
and  cast  down  enchained  at  the  feet  of  his  fair  enslaver,  and  whilst 
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he  regarded  his  very  adoration, — mute  though  it  was, — as  presump- 
tuous, it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  she  condescended  even 
to  notice  that  she  had  inspired  it. 

The  two  sisters  were  very  d^erent ;  differiag  in  beauty  as  in 
character  and  mind.  Felicie  was  just  nineteen,  her  younger  sister 
seventeen  and  a  half.  They  were  in  every  respect  two  nearly  perfect 
types  of  French  womanhood, — of  those  two  great  divisions  of  the 
female  sex  in  France,  neither  of  which  do  we  Englishmen  ever 
thoroughly  understand.  The  elder  girl  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  by  far  larger  class,  which,  from  Diane  de  Poitiers  down  to 
Madame  Tallien  or  to  Madame  Eecamier,  through  all  the  Chevreuses, 
Montespans,  and  Pompadours  of  three  centuries,  has  borne  haughtily 
in  hand  the  banner  of  feminine  courage,  activity,  and  intelligence, 
and  gone  unloving  through  history.  The  younger  one  personified  that 
infinitely  rarer  order  of  women,  humble  and  heroic  at  once,  who  from 
Jeanne  d*Arc  to  Louise  de  la  Yalliere,  worship  the  ideal,  and  accept 
martyrdom  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  having  loved. 

There*  is  the  one  characteristic  common  to  the  two  classes ; — ^both 
believe  love  to  be  an  evil,  a  thing  unholy,  and  in  the  negation  whereof 
lies  true  sanctity.  Only,  whilst  the  one  side  achieves  the  triumph  easily, 
and  puts  heart  and  soul  into  ambition  and  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
other  .side  3delds  to  the  conqueror,  and  accepts  wretchedness  and 
death  as  the  fitting  penance  for  having  loved.  Much  of  all  this  is 
owing  to  the  social  constitution  of  IVance,  somewhat  more  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  their  curious  interpretation  of  Catholic 
doctrines,  but  most  of  all  to  the  conventual  and  physically  ascetic 
education  of  weU-bom  women.  But  for  the  pivot  round  which  all 
social  relations  revolve  in  France,  and  on  which  depend  all  her  im- 
moralities, and  a  vast  deal  of  her  intellectual  greatness,  you  need 
look  no  further  than  to  the  condenmation  of  love,  held  to  as  a  prin- 
ciple by  all  Frenchwomen, — by  those  who  act  up  to,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  faithless  to  it. 

Felicie  de  Verancour  was  the  very  incarnation  of  what  is  called  a 
superior  woman  in  France.  She  had  latent  in  her  all  that  mig^t  make 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  her  kind.  Self-possessed  she  was,  proud, 
firm,  and  a  slave  to  what  she  believed  was  duty,  Such  women  are,  in 
France,  extolled  as  high-principled  because  they  bxq  exempt  from  all 
passion.  Their  worst  feature  is,  that  they  do  nothing  save  upon  cal- 
culation ;  their  best,  that  they  really  are  superior  to  every  circum- 
stance. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  poverty  or  misfortune,  or  even  of 
death  itself,  to  humble,  or  shake,  or  extinguish  the  spirit  of  a  lady  in 
France.  This  it  is  which  wins  for  them,  often  wrongfully,  their  £u»e 
for  devotedness.  Nine-tenths  are  devoted  to  their  high  idea  of  them- 
selves,— ^which  may  stand  instead  of  a  virtue.  The  tenth  poitioii  at 
devotion  itself;  but  the  motive  for  the  devotion  is  to  be  fi>imd  in  flie 
idea  of  expiation.    They  have  loved  I     Therefore  they  Buvt  < 
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FeKcie  was  the  perfection  of  the  modem  beauty  of  Prance  ; — small, 
delicate,  graceful,  refined ;  every  movement,  every  look,  was  feline  ; 
and,  once  in  her  atmosphere,  you  were  magnetised.  She  occupied  and 
attracted  you  incessantly,  raised  all  your  curiosity,  and  never  for  one 
instant  satisfied  it. 

As  to  Vevetts — ;  but  she  is  too  well  known  to  be  portrayed.  All 
nations  and  all  ages  know  her.  Italy  calls  her  Juliet,  ^Germany 
Gretchen ;  we  in  England  cannot  name  her,  for  she  is  legion ;  in 
France  only  is  she  rare,  for  she  is  out  of  the  social  groove,  and  lives, 
however  innocent  or  pure  she  may  happen  to  be,  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  terror  and  humiliation  at  the  notion  of  her  sin. 

Well  I  October  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  there  seeming  to  be 
no  chance  of  the  gloomy  mystery  being  fathomed,  the  Prevost 
murder  had  ceased  to  be  the  sole  preoccupation  of  the  public  mind 

The  weather  was  magnificent  for  the  season,  and,  in  exchange  for 
Monsieur  de  Verancour's  attention  to  him,  Richard  Prevost  gave  the 
"Vicomte  permission  to  shoot  over  every  acre  of  his  land',  of  which 
permission  the  Vicomte  profited  to  the  utmost  extent.  Felicio's 
dominion  over  the  poor  young  man  had  reached  such  a  height  that 
he  had  ceased  having  any  over  himself.  He  belonged  to  Felicie. 
And  yet,  if  you  had  studied  him  well,  you  must  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Monsieur  Richard  was  not  **  in  love." 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Vevette  was  descend- 
ing the  little,  narrow,  stony  path,  leading  firom  the  parish  church  of 

D to  a  side  entrance  into  the  gardens  of  the  Chateau.     She  had 

a  prayer-book  in  her  hand. 

As  she  turned  a  comer  of  the  old  wall,  and  thus  was  completely 
hidden  from  the  side  of  the  town,  some  one  came  from  behind  the 
bushes  which  skirted  the  path  towards  the  open  coimtry,  and  a  voice 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  Vevette  I  '* 

The  girl  stopped,  and  turning  pale,  "  Oh  !  how  you  frightened  me, 
Raoul ! "  she  said,  clasping  her  prayer-book  close  upon  her  breast 
with  both  hands. 

"  Frightened  you,  Vevette  ! "  was  the  rejoinder,  in  a  tone  of  more 
sadness  than  reproach.  **  Alarm  is  not  the  feeling  I  wish  to  inspire, 
but  I  must  speaJc  to  you,  dearest ;  I  must  indeed." 

Vevette  trembled,  and  looked  thoroughly  scared.  **At  this  hour," 
she  objected,  ''  and  so  near  the  house.  It  is  too  dangerous  !  Suppose 
any  one  should  see  us.  Good  heavens,  Raoul,  how  did  you  come  ? 
why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  Vevette,  dearest  I  "  was  the  answer,  in  a  gentle  tone,  **  I  came 
here  on  foot  from  Mollignon,  across  the  fields,  and  I  came, here 
because  I  teU  you  again  that  I  must  see  you.  I  calculated  that, 
as  this  was  Saturday,  you  would  certainly  be  going  to  confession  at 
your  usual  hour,  and  that  as  you  came  home  I  could  meet  you ; 
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but  yon  are  coming  back  an  hour  earlior  than  usual ,^ — bas  auytlimg 
happened  ?  ^' 

*' Yes,"  replied  sho;  "Monsieur  ie  Curij  Las  been  sent  lor  to 
adminieter  poor  old  Gayrard,  the  blacksmith,  who  is  dj-iug,  and  lie 
can  only  be  in  the  confessional  this  evening.'' 

The  young  man  camo  close  to  the  trembliiig  girl,  and  took  one  of 
her  bands  in  hia,  which  apparently  increased^  her  iilarm  tenlold, 
•*Vevette,"  pleaded  he,  tenderly,  '*we  have  a  whole  hour  to  oor- 
selves.  You  will  not  be  expected  home  before  six,  and  it  has  not  yet 
struck  five.  Now  listen  to  me,  darling  ;  "  and  he  drew  closer  to  her 
Bide;  '*  there  may  be  a  certain  danger  in  talking  here,  aa  we  are  now 
doing ;  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  pass  tbos  way,  which  leads 
only  from  your  gate  to  the  church,— still  it  is  within  possibihty; 
there  will  be  no  danger  at  all  if  you  w^ill  come  down  as  far  as  the 
Panlion,  and  let  me  go  in  there  with  you.'* 

The  girl  shuddfered,     "Into  the  Pavilion ^  Raoul?  '*  she  exclaimeiL 

**  Why  what  would  become  of  us,  if ;  **  she  hesitated,     "  What 

^vonld  happen  supposing  my  father " 

^*  Where  is  your  father  ?  "  interrupted  RaotiL 

"  Out  shootijsg  io  the  woods  belonging  to  La  Grande  Ferme-" 

"Obi  his  new  friend,  Moneiour  Richard's  woods/*  obser\^ed  ho 
mth  a  smile,     "  And  FeUcie  ?  " 

**  Fulicic  is  at  homo^  bard  ot  work  at  the  altar  carpet  wc  are  to  give 
Monsieur  le  Cure  at  All  Saints'." 

**  And,  rely  upon  it,  Monsieiix  Richard  is  in  attendance  upon 
her,'*  added  the  young  man,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  disdain, 
"I  should  not  he  permitted  to  he  alone  with  either  of  you  for  two 
minutes  ;  but  that  bourgeois-millionnaire  may  pay  bis  court  at  all 
hours." 

"For  shame  1  RaouK"  retorted  Yevette*  *^  He  has  gone  through 
such  an  awful  trial ;  and  besides,  poor  Monsieur  Richard,  he  is  of  no 
consequence  I  " 

During  this  httlo  parley,  Baoul  had  managed  to  obtain  undigputed 
possession  of  Vevette's  handf  and  in  the  end  ho  also  pensaaded  her  to 
come  with  him  into  what  he  called  the  Pavilion, 

This  was  no  other  than  a  kind  of  garden-house  built  into  the  walJ 
of  the  old  rampart.  It  lay  immediately  under  the  terrace  on  whichp 
some  days  since,  we  saw  the  two  sisters  sitting  at  work,  and  was  entered 
by  a  glftfis  door,  which  opened  upon  a  narrow  path  of  the  kitchen - 
garden,  A  small  gate  in  the  wall  gave  ingress  from  the  lane  into  tha 
garden,  and  of  this  gate  Yevetto  kept  the  key  ;  for  it  was  tbrougb  it 
she  let  herself  out  and  in,  when  she  went  to  the  church  or  the  pr^t- 
bytere.  The  only  occasions  on  which  Vevetto  or  het  sister  over 
moved  about  alone  were  these.  The  church  and  presbytia  bftd 
originally  been  dependencies  of  the  Chateau,  and  the  small  number  of 
servants  in  the  Yerancour  household  made  it  convenient  Ihut  tom*** 
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times  the  young  ladies  sbonld  yentnre  anattended  from  their  own 
garden-gate  to  the  sacristy-door. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Pavilion  there  were  two  rooms ;  one 
rather  large,  the  other  a  mere  dark  closet,  at  the  back,  without  a 
window. 

When  the  pair  had  entered  and  closed  the  glass  door,  the  young 
man  threw  off  his  hat,  and  raising  Vevette*s  hand  to  his  lips,  kissed 
it  silently,  and  with  a  sort  of  grave  rapture.  She  laid  her  prayer- 
book  down. 

What  a  handsome  pair  they  were.  She  all  grace,  and  softness, 
and  tenderness,  and  humility  ;  and  he  all  fire  and  energy,  and  made, 
as  it  seemed,  to  protect  her.  Yevette  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  why  they  were  there. 

"  Raonl,"  said  she,  "  why  have  you  forced  me  to  come  here  ? 
What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Holding  her  hand,  which  he  took  from  his  lips,  in  one  of  his,  he, 
with  the  other  arm,  encircled  her  waist,  and  pressed  her  to  him 
fondly.  Her  head  just  reached  his  chin,  and  as  he  bent  down 
towards  her,  he  could  not  choose  but  kiss  her  beautiful  fair  hair ;  but 
he  did  so  reverently. 

"  Don't  tremble  so,  my  own,"  murmured  he,  almost  inaudibly, — for 
she  quivered  like  a  leaf.  **  You  do  not,  you  cannot  fear  me,"  and  he 
drew  her  still  closer  to  him. 

Yevette  was  all  pallor,  and  then  again  all  one  blush,  and  panting 
with  terror  and  emotion.  "  What  will  become  of  us ! "  she  cried  ;  and 
with  a  sudden,  childlike  impulse,  she  hid  her  face  upon  her  lover's 
shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Gently  as  a  mother  stills  her  babe  did  Kaoul  strive  to  calm  and 
pacify  Yevette.  "  My  very  own,"  said  he,  when  the  first  paroxysm 
was  over,  "  if  you  will  follow  my  counsels,  and  if  you  can  rely  upon 
yourself,  all  will  come  right.  Only  answer  me  two  questions,  Do 
you  love  me,  Yevette  ?"  and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  looked  at 
her  with  his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes.  She  gave  no  reply  in  words, 
bat  as  her  eyes  sank  before  his,  she  again  hid  her  face  on  his  breast, 
and  a  tremor,  a  kind  of  electric  vibration,  passed  over  her  frame. 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Raoul,  apparently  satisfied,  **  will  you  con- 
sent to  be  bargained  away  to  some  man  you  cannot  love,  as  your 
sister  will  be  ?     Will  you  betray  and  destroy  me,  out  of  weakness  ?  " 

Tifvette  turned  rouDd  and  looked  imploringly  at  her  lover.  **  What 
im  I  to  do,  Baoul  ?  '*  she  pleaded,  **  Obedience  to  my  father  is  my 
moit  Bacred,  my  first  duty." 

"  Ko,  Yevettet  it  is  not  eo,"  interrupted  Jlaoul  firmly.  "  Truth  to 
mii  now  yoxiT  first  duty,  Yoa  havo  given  me  your  heart  and  soul, 
*a4  you  must  be  true  to  me,  or  be  unworthy." 

"  Oh  \  Eftoul,  Raoul  I  "'  wept  the  agoniaod  girl,  "  there  is  my  sin  ; 
^d  for  that  %m  we  shall  both  suffer." 
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**  Vevette,  there  is  your  virtue,  and  virtue  is  strength.  Our  love 
can  save  us,  but  it  must  bo  strong.  We  are  going  to  be  sepai»ted," — 
this  was  uttered  with  a  visible  effort.  **  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  sweet 
one ;  there  is  no  separation  between  those  who  really  love.  We  shall 
be  nearer  to  each  other  when  I  am  in  Paris  and  you  here,  than  you 
and  any  of  those  who  are  side  by  side  with  you  will  be.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  trial,  Vevette,  and  therefore  you  need  not  be  so.  My 
father  sends  me  to  Paris  to  enter  the  offices  of  the  Ministere  de  la 
Marine  as  an  unpaid  clerk, — the  interest  of  my  uncle  the  Admiral  has 
achieved  this  enviable  position, — ^but  that  is  merely  the  beginning. 
I  have  another  plan.     I  will  make  my  own  .career  for  myself.'* 

**  Ptaoul !  "  interrupted  Vevette,  aghast  at  her  lover's  boldness. 
*'  And  your  father  !  " 

"  My  father  will  in  the  end  approve,  because  he  will  be  unable  to 
help  himself,  for  I  will  distinguish  myself  and  bring  fresh  honour  to 
his  name.  But  that  is  all  a  matter  of  mere  detail,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  it  now ;  the  one  thing  of  importance  to  us  is,  to  be  smre  of 
each  other.  We  are  very  soon  to  be  parted,  darling.  Will  you  wait 
for  me,  and  will  you  one  day  be  my  wife  ?  " 

Vevette's  look  of  mute  despair  told  the  entire  tale  of  her  mistaken 
education. 

**  Will  you  promise  me,"  continued  Raoul,  compassionately,  "4a 
withstand  all  attempts  to  marry  you  to  any  one  else." 

"  Baoul  1 "  exclaimed  she  with  energy,  and  as  though  illuminated 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  **  I  will  promise  you  to  take  the  veil  rather 
than  marry  any  one  else.     That  I  can  do,  and  that  I  will  do." 

**  Poor  child  ! "  rejoined  her  lover  gravely ;  **  and  so  work  out  the 
misery  and  death  of  both  yourself  and  me.  And  this  is  what  they 
call  religious  teaching  1  Now  listen  to  me,  Vevette,"  and  he  pat 
both  his  arms  round  her. 

"  Hush  1  "  whispered  she,  breaking  from  him  hurriedly ;  ''  there  is 
some  one  coming  down  the  path  this  way ;  we  are  lost !  " 

"  Be  calm,  Vevette,"  said  Raoul,  with  authority  ;  **  I  will  hide  my- 
self there  in  the  dark  closet.  Open  the  door  directly ;  meet  whoever 
it  is  with  assurance,  and  try  to  draw  them  away  from  the  Pavilion!" 

Vevette  obeyed  mechanically ;  took  up  her  garden  hat,  opened  the 
glass  door,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Richard  Pre  vest. 

'^  Good  evening.  Mademoiselle  Genevieve,"  said  he  respectfully. 
'  <  You  are  just  returned  from  church,  I  see.  I  was  going  out  this  way,  up 
the  steep  path,  because  I  have  some  one  to  see  on  the  Plaoe  de  I'Eglisa, 
and  it  is  much  nearer  ;  "  and  he  went  towards  the  gate  in  the  walL 

Raoul  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  had  shut  it  and  Ibcked'it  on 
IUl'  iiihiido*  Whiit  wuB  lu  W  done  ?  VifVuUc'e  ccniiiuitia  w*u  Uckily 
Boniowbat  concealed  by  Lcr  large,  overhanging  sirri  w  hat,  and  Mon- 
&itiiir  Kichard  was  novor  supposed  to  be  very  Rharp,  SL(i  8tamiQ<>red 
s&metJbdng  about  tho  key  being  lost,  and  in  fact  said  ut  kst  thai  she  Jiad 
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lost  it,  and  was  afraid  sbo  should  be  scolded.  ''It  is  no  matter  at 
all/'  replied  blandly  Monsieur  Eicbard,  ''  we  can  go  ronnd.  Bat  I 
thought  you  always  went  that  way.  I  thought  you  came  just  now 
from  that  gate  into  the  Pavilion.** 

''  I  had  come  all  the  way  round,  but  had  some  seeds  I  wanted  to 
look  for  in  the  garden-house,"  she  answered,  trembling  with  fear. 

''  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,'*  said  Monsieur  Hichard 
humbly.     ''  I  am  a&aid  I  have  disturbed  you.** 

They  went  back  together  towards  the  Chateau,  and  Yevette  lei 
Monsieur  Richard  out  by  another  gate,  and  then  went  into  the  house 
herself,  calm  externally,  but  internally  convulsed  with  dread. 

Had  Monsieur  Kichard  seen  anything,  or  heard  voices  ?  What  did 
he  guess  ?  What  did  he  know  ? 

That  evening  the  sisters  went  together  to  the  church,  and  close 
behind  the  sacristy-door . Vevette*  perceived  Baoul.  When  they  went 
ont,  Yevette  followed  Felicie.  **  All  is  safe,'*  whispered  a  voice  in  her 
ear  as  she  passed,  and  a  key  was  put  into  her  hand  under  her  cloak. 
Felicie  bad  seen  nothing. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THE  VICOMTE's   TROUBLES. 

It  was  within  two  days  of  All- Saints*  day,  when  Monsieur  le  Yicomto 
"^ent  up  just  after  breakfast-time  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  new  friend  and 
protege,  as  he  thought  him. 

Madame  Jean  received  him  with  affability.  She  had  grown  gracious 
in  her  demeanour  towards  the  **  Son  of  the  Crusaders;**  for,  in  the 
£rst  place,  the  tragical '  death  of  her  old  master  had  considerably 
Boflened  her,  and  in  the  next  she  relented  towards  these  ci-devants, 
— useless  and  obstructive  as  they  seemed  to  her, — ^because  their  con- 
duct to  her  young  master  touched  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  sigh,  in  answer  to  Monsieur  do  Yoran- 
courts  inquiries  at  the  door.  "  Ah  I  '*  said  she,  **  we  are  none  of  us 
the  same  since  then.  We  shall  bo  a  long  while  before  we  get  over  it; 
and  as  for  poor  Monsieur  Bichard,  he  really  ought  to  be  persuaded  to 
go  away  for  a  short  time.  He  never  was  strong,  but  he  is  wasting 
away  now.  He  ought  to  change  the  air.  He  wants  change  of  scene, 
change  of  everything.  He*s  in  a  bad  way.*'  And  with  another  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head,  she  ushered  the  Yicomte  into  Monsieur  llichard's 
presence. 

It  was  not  the  room  that  had  formerly  been  old  Prevost's,  nor  even 
that  immediati^  under  it,  which  his  nephew  had  been  used  to  inhabit. 
It  was  the  salon  de  compagnie,  as  provincials  term  it,  which  Monsieur 
Bichard  had  caused  to  be  arranged  as  a  kind  of  study,  and  out  of 
which  he  rarely  went. 
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When  the  Yicomte  entered,  Richard  Prevost  came  forward,  eagerly, 
to  meet  him,  and  when  they  were  seated  he  hegan  the  conversation. 
"Has  the  shooting  heen  satisfactory?"  he  asked.  "I  have  done 
my  best,  and  have  told  the  garde  at  the  Grande  Ferme  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out ;  bnt  it  is  hard  in  these  parts  not  to  share  one*s  game 
with  all  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  department." 

"  Well,  yesterday  I  tried  the  woods  np  there,"  rejoined  Monsieur  de 
Yerancour,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  behind  the  town.  "  In  the 
way  of  hares  and  chevreuils  there's  something  to  be  done  certainly." 

"Ah!"  remarked  Richard;  "in  the  high  timber?  yes;  and  if  I 
dared  put  old  Prosper  Morel  at  your  orders,  you  might  have  excellent 
sport.  Never  was  there  such  a  traqueur  as  that  man  in  the  world. 
But  then,  you  see,  I  daren't  trust  him  with  a  gun ; — ^you  know  he 
was  complained  of  in  my  uncle's  time  ; — ^the  instinct  is  too  strong  for 
him.  We  were  obliged  even  to  have  his  permit  taken  from  him.  I 
daren't  give  you  Prosper." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  Vicomte,  in  a  musing  manner,  "  I  saw  the 
poor  old  fellow  yesterday  up  in  the  woods  yonder,  and  he  looks  to 
me  terribly  altered.  I  can't  help  thinking  Uiose  few  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  the  examinations  and  suspicions,  and  all  together,  were  too 
much  for  him.  He  stares  at  you  in  such  a  strange  way,  and  is  more 
absent  than  ever.     He  has  quite  a  moon-struck  air." 

"  Poor  man,  poor  man ! "  exclaimed  Monsieur  Richard.  "  I  do  not 
know  how  to  compensate  to  him  for  all  he  went  through.  In  my 
poor  uncle's  time  he  used  to  be  down  here  every  two  days,  at  least ; 
now  he  scarcely  comes  at  all.     Poor  old  Prosper ! " 

The  conversation  dropped,  and  it  was  evident  that  Monsieur  le 
Yicomte  had  not  paid  Richard  Prevost  this  matutinal  visit  merely  to 
converse  about  the  wrongs  of  the  Breton  woodcutter.  After  a  pause 
of  a  few  seconds,  he  began  upon  the  matter  which  was  occupying  all 
his  mind.  "  You  have  perhaps  not  yet  had  time  to  look  for  the  acts 
I  hinted  at  the  other  day,"  said  he,  in  the  most  propitiatory  tone  he 
could  assume. 

Richard  Prevost  looked  as  though  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
The  Yicomte  grew  more  insinuating  still. 

"  I  mean  the  deeds  of  transfer  your  lamented  uncle  had  been  so 
good  as  to  prepare,"  added  he,  with  a  smile  wherein  the  deepest 
sympathy  was  meant  to  be  allied  to  the  most  gracious  condescension. 
"  Alas  !  the  papers  were  all  to  have  been  signed  on  the  very  day  on 

which "    And  here  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  cut  his  narration  short 

with  an  appropriate  shudder. 

"  I  remember  now,"  replied  Richard.  "  You  allude  to  the  papers 
concerning  the  sale  of  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres."  The  Yicomte  nodded 
assent.  "  I  must  beg  for  forgiveness  ;  but  I  have  only  once  had  the 
courage  to  go  up  there  again, — ^into  that  dreadful  room.  I  have  only 
once  looked  into  my  poor  uncle's  papers,  and  I  found  nothing  there." 
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^*  Tes !  in  truth  it  mnst  be  dreadfnl ; — dreadfal ! "  rejoined  Monsieur 
le  Yicomte,  whose  self-interest  was  waxing  warm,  and  who  hardly 
knew  how  to  come  to  his  point.  ''Dreadful!  shattering  to  the 
nervous  system ;  but  we  must  be  men, — ^my  poor  Monsieur  Richard  I 
— we  must  be  men ! " 

Monsieur  Richard  sighed.  '*  My  poor  dear  uncle  had  agreed,  I 
think  you  told  me,  to  purchase  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres,"  he  began, 
with  an  apparent  effort. 

"For  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  francs  paid  down,"  replied 
Monsieur  de  Yerancour.  **  They  were  to  have  been  paid  into  my  hands 
on  the  fourteenth  of  this  month, — on  the  day  of  the  inurder." 

Monsieur  Richard  turned  pale,  and  for  a  moment  closed  his  eyes. 
Then,  languidly,  he  drawled  out  the  poor  excuse  which  he  had  to 
offer.  **  It  must  seem  deplorably  weak  to  you,"  he  said,  **  but  to  enter 
that  room  turns  me  sick.  I  have  tried,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  it. 
You  see  I  have  even  left  what  had  been  my  own  room  since  I  was  a 
boy.  I  instinctively  fly  from  all  that  recalls  the  horrible,  horrible 
event ! "  Another  pause.  **  My  poor  uncle,  then,  had  almost  bought 
the  property,"  he  added,  half  Speaking  to  himself. 

**  Almost ! "  echoed  Monsieur  de  Yerancour.  ''  Quite !  He  had  quite 
bought  it.     The  formal  engagement  was  taken.     It  was  binding " 

*'  Not  in  law,"  interrupted  Richard  meekly. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  in  honour,"  retorted  Yerancour,  becoming 
desperate. 

"Let  us  say  in  friendship,"  suggested  Monsieur  Richard.  "Can 
you, — ^wiU  you  confide  in  me  as  in  my  poor  uncle,  and  let  me  know 
why  the  immediate  sale  of  the  property  was  so  desirable  ?" 

The  Yicomte  hesitated,  and  probably  the  "inward  man"  made  a 
wry  face ;  but  the  outward  one  had  to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  what 
else  was  there  to  do  ?     So  he  told  him  all. 

Monsieur  Richard  listened  with  the  deepest,  most  respectful,  atten- 
tion to  the  story  of  which  it  apparently  suited  him  to  appear  ignorant ; 
and  when  the  tale  was  ended,  he  rubbed  his  forehead  repeatedly  with 
his  hand,  and  seemed  a  prey  to  some  hopeless  perplexity. 

"  So  that  if  the  property  is  not  purchased  within  a  given  time,"  he 
began,  "there  might  result  a  positive  inconvenience, — a  kind  of 
obstacle, — to  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle  Felicie." 

"A kind  of  obstacle!"  echoed  the  Yicomte;  "why,  it  would  be 
rain,  my  dear  Monsieur, — ^ruin  to  us  all ;  for  such  a  parti  as  Monsiemr 
de  Ohampmorin  is  not  to  be  found  readily  in  the  provinces." 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour,  like  a  great  many  people  in  his  position, 
became  pressing  the  moment  he  had  ceased  to  be  supercilious  and 
disdainful,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  importunate.  Now 
that  he  had  been  forced  into  confiding  in  Monsieur  Richard,  it  did 
seem  to  him  so  tremendous  a  fact  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Yerancour  should  be  placed  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  this  low-born, 
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money-lending  bottrgeois  conld  extricate  her,  that  he  thought  by  the 
mere  statement  of  the  case  to  overwhehn  that  individual  and  seoire 
his  services  to  an  onlimited  extent. 

When  the  Yicomte  made  the  hurried  and  vehement  admission  of 
his  embarrassment,  a  flush  stole  over  Monsieur  Richard's  cheek,  and 
a  light  shot  £rom  beneath  his  eyelids ;  but  he  concealed  both  by  his 
hand  on  which  he  leant. 

**  I  could  hardly  have  believed,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  an 
egression  of  sorrow,  "  that  any  event,  coming  immediately  after  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  which  has  so  shaken  me,  could  give  me  such 
intense  pain ;  but  indeed.  Monsieur  le  Yicomte,  your  statement  makes 
me  miserable  beyond  words.  Do  you  require  me  to  say  that  my 
devotion  to  your  family  is  without  bounds  ?  Obscure  as  I  am,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express  my  gratitude.  Your  kin4ness  to  me  since 
my  misfortune  has  made  me  your  slave.  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve 
any  of  you."  The  Vicomte  looked  benignly  upon  his  inferior,  and 
seemed  to  accept  his  sacrifice  with  indulgence.  '*  But,"  continued 
Eichard  Prevost,  "  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  anything." 

"How  out  of  your  power?"  retorted  the  Vicomte,  forgetful  of 
everything  save  his  own  needs.  '^  Surely  you  can  keep  your  uncle's 
engagement  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  at  some  later  date,"  replied  Monsieur  Eichard,  "  It 
would  pain  me  too  much  to  say  no  I — perhaps  later ; — ^perhaps  when 
1  see  clear  in  my  own  afiairs.  You  see  times  are  bad  just  now; 
— the  financial  crisis  lasts  still,  and  I  cannot  sell.  All  the  ready 
money  has  been  carried  away,  as  you  know,  by  the  robbery;  and 
I  am  myself  in  difficulties,  for  I  am  concluding  the  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Chateaubreville  estate ;  and, — ^to  you  I  will  avow 
it, — I  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  what  is  wanted  for  the  first  payment, 
because,  as  I  said  before,  all  securities  are  so  depreciated,  that  if  I 
sell,  I  must  be  a  heavy  loser.  However,  later; — ^in  a  month  or 
two " 

**  Good  God  I "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  rudely,  "  in  a  month  or  two 
all  will  be  over  I  Unless  I  can  get  the  money  within  a  fortnight 
Champmorin  will  be  off  I  His  notary  is  a  sharp  fellow,  and  will  soon 
find  out  how  the  land  really  lies.  And  once  this  chance  gone,  where 
is  Felicie  to  find  a  husband  ?    I  wish  you  would  tell  me  1 " 

"Oh!  Monsieur  le  Vicomte!"  answered  Richard,  bowing  low, 
''it  is  not  for  such  as  me  to  point  out  that; — but  assuredly  so 
accomplished  a  young  lady,  so  admirable  a  person  as  Mademoiselle 
F^cie,  and  of  so  illustrious  a  race,  can  only  have  to  choose." 

"  Bah ! "  retorted  Monsieur  de  Verancour ;  "  no  perfections  are 
worth  a  centime !  And  in  the  .pit  of  ignominy  into  which  we  have 
sunk,  gold  only  is  powerful.  The  noblesse  deserts  itself,  the  historical 
names  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  take  the  mothers  of 
their  future  sons  from  the  gutter,  so  there  be  money  to  be  got !  I  tell 
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yon  Felicie  has  no  chance.  She  must  live  to  be  a  beggarly  old  maid, 
if  fhe  can*t  many  Champmorin !  "  And  then  Monsieur  le  Yicomte 
fiell  to  wheedling  his  opponent,  and  called  him  his  '<  dear  Monsieur 
Bichard,"  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  would  help  him  out 
of  his  difficulties  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  they  bore  him. 

When  Monsieur  de  Verancour  took  leave  of  Bichard  Prevost  the 
latter  had  promised  to  try  and  borrow  the  seventy  thousand  francs, 
bnt  he  laid  stress  on  the  word  "  try,"  for  he  said  the  operation  would 
be  difficult. 

The  Yicomte  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Monsieur  Bichard  opened  a 
drawer  in  the  table  near  which  he  was  sitting,  and  drew  out  a  large 
leather  portfolio  full  of  papers.  After  turning  over  several  of  them, 
be  stopped  at  one;  and  looked  at  it  a  long  while.  It  was  the  deed 
of  sale  of  Les  Grandes  Bruyeres,  drawn  up  by  old  Martin  Prevost. 

Monsieur  Bichard  spelt  and  weighed  every  word,  and  then  at  last 
took  it  up  and  examined  it  closely.  In  so  doing,  another  sheet  of 
paper  adhered  to  it,  and  from  between  the  folds  a  half-open  letter 
dropped  upon  the  ground.  When  Bichard  Prevost  had  sufficiently 
examined  the  deed,  he  replaced  it  in  the  portfolio,  then  stooped, 
picked  up  the  fallen  letter,  and  was  about  to  replace  it  too ;  but 
something  in  it  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  opened  and  read  it ;  it 
was  as  follows : — 

"  My  Deab  Monbieub  Provost, 

"  I  dare  not  go  to  you,  for  fear  my  father  should  hear  of  it 
and  have  some  suspicion,  and  my  father  must  not  know  of  what  I  am 
about  to  ask.  You  once  told  me,  when  I  was  only  a  boy,  that  if  ever 
I  needed  help  I  must  apply  to  you.  I  do  so  now.  I  am  in  absolute 
need  of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs.  I  have  no  means  of  getting 
it, — and  if  I  do  not  get  it,  I  no  longer  care  for  life !  My  future,  my 
happiness,  everything  hangs  upon  this,  to  you,  so  trifling  a  sum,  and 
a  week  hence  will  be  too  late !  Do  not  let  me  ask  in  vain.  I  have 
bdieved  in  your  words,  I  have  relied  upon  you,  I  have  no  other 
resource.  For  the  sake  of  the  gratitude  they  say  your  mother  once 
owed  to  mine,  help  me  now. 

"  Yours  devotedly, 

"Baoul  de  Mobville." 

Kehard  grew  pale  and  red  alternately,  as  he  read  and  re-read  this 
letter,  and  when  he  saw  the  date,  the  7th  of  October,  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  Just  a  wq,ek  before  the  day  I  Oh !  my  God,  my  God  I 
^Mrhat  is  this ! "  and  crumpling  the  letter  up  in  one  of  his  hands,  he 
smk  back  upon  his  chair,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  the  table  before 
Urn. 
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THE  NEW  ELECTORS; 

OR, 

PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EEFORM  BILL  ON  THE  STBENGTH 

OF  PARTIES. 


Befobb  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  Edinhnrgh 
banquet  will  have  afforded  Mr.  Disraeli  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  fresh  exposition  of  the  results  which  he  expects  from  his  memor- 
able achievements  in  respect  of  Beform.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  seldom  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  fills  the  post  of  the  honoured 
guest  at  a  grand  political  entertainment.  Stately  in  language,  folly 
prepared  for  the  necessary  amount  of  colouring  and  exaggeration, 
ready  with  epigrams  of  the  most  trenchant  style,  yet  withal  allowing 
a  flavour  of  gay,  but  not  inappropriate,  persiflage  to  pervade  his 
most  serious  passages,  he  allows  his  audience  on  such  occasions  a 
much  better  insight  into  his  mind,  and  into  his  mode  of  viewing 
things  and  men,  than  when  he  speaks  as  the  inscrutable  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  lately  his  extra-parliamentary  utter- 
ances have  possessed  an  additional  attraction.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  deemed  it  necessary,  throughout 
last  session,  to  drop  the  character  of  a  party-man.  He  assumed 
an  attitude  studiously  neutral,  constantly  impressing  on  the  House 
the  absolute  duty  and  necessity  of  settling  Reform  without  respect 
to  party  considerations,  and  he  only  burst  forth  into  his  old  style 
of  fierce  invective  when  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  liberal 
leaders  appeared  to  infringe  the  rule  that  all  party  warfare  was  to 
cease  for  the  nonce.  But  still  the  Tories  had  to  be  reassured, — espe- 
cially  those  out  of  doors,  who,  free  from  the  discipline  which  kept 
the  parliamentary  party  together,  wanted  to  know  how  household  suf- 
frage was  to  be  reconciled  with  Tory  principles.  And  so,  out  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Disraeli  indemnified  his  friends  for  his  reticence  within. 
His  party  speeches  out  of  doors  gave  the  cue  which  his  puszkd 
followers  so  urgently  wanted,  as  to  the  line  to  be  taken  in  ej^ain- 
ing  to  Tory  constituencies  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  Toryism,  theyirwi 
told,  might  henceforth  rely  for  the  defence  of  our  existing  institolMMI 
on  the  conservative  instincts  of  borough  householders  bdaw  llli 
seven-pound  line !  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  outwazd 
ances,  the  theory  has  been  accepted  by  those  to  whom  il 
addressed,  if  not  as  a  profound  conviction,  yet  as  an 
faith.    But  a  commentary  is  still  sadly  wanting  to  enable  co^erva£ 
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•ntore  to  expatiate  npon  the  text.  The  speeches  made  at  agricoltoral 
gafiierings  have  thus  far  thrown  hat  little  light  npon  this  ahstrnse 
proposition ;  and  it  wonld  he  indeed  disappointing  if  the  banquet  at 
Edinburgh  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  the  real  nature  and 
actual  scope  of  the  Conservatism  of  the  masses  having  been  fully 
explained  by  the  eminent  political  explorer  who  discovered  the  fact 
of  its  existence. 

What  the  country,  above  all  things,  desires  to  know  is,  the  view 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  new  electors,  not  of 
fonns  of  government,  laws,  &c.,  which  no  one  thinks  of  repealing  or 
attacking,  but  of  institutions  and  arrangements  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  or  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to,  actual  attack,  and  which 
ire  professedly  repugnant  to  different  sections  of  the  liberal  or 
Radical  party.  It  is  of  little  practical  account  to  assert  vaguely  that 
the  new  electors  will  be  attached  to  the  throne  and  to  the  existing 
forms  of  government.  No  unprejudiced  person  doubts  the  loyalty  to 
the  throne  of  all  classes  of  the  conmiunity.  Isolated  workshops 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  republican  sympathies,  and  a  few 
fanatics,  without  any  influence,  may  possibly,  here  and  there,  indulge 
m  violent  nonsense.  But  to  talk  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  as  distin- 
guishing one  class  more  than  another  is  either  mere  pompous  bombast 
or  insincere  innuendo.  As'  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  may  be  true  that 
the  bulk  of  the  poorer  population  may  feel  greater  traditional  rever- 
ence for  this  branch  of  the  legislature  than  skilled  artisans ;  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  if  the  conventional  phrases  of  attachment  to  our 
existing  institutions,  and  so  forth,  as  used  at  conservative  banquets, 
were  translated  into  every-day  language,  and  stripped  of  their 
rhetorical  accessories,  they  would  not  be  found  simply  to  mean  that 
householders  below  the  seven-pound  line  have  more  confidence  in 
the  aristocracy,  and  will  be  inclined  to  leave  more  power  in  their 
hands,  than  might  be  the  case  with  the  flower  of  the  working  classes. 
If  we  further  grant  that  such  a  bias  in  favour  of  lords  must  necessarily 
redoond  to  the  advantage  of  Tories,  it  may  perhaps  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  Conservatives  will  have  a  start  with  a  large  mass  of  the 
new  electors,  which  they  would  not  have  had  with  the  more  limited 
number  of  skilled  artisans.  But  will  they  have  more  than  a  start, 
and  is  this  vague  feeling  of  respect  for  aristocratical  influence,  if 
it  really  exists,  equivalent  to  conservative  instincts  ?  Above  all, 
will  the  new  electors  look  more  to  forms  of  govenmient,  or  to  laws 
which  are  the  results  of  those  forms  ?  To  the  machinery  by  which 
measures  are  produced^  or  to  the  measures  themselves  ?  Can  there  be 
a  doabt  that  whatever  the  sentiments  may  bo  with  which  they  regard 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  other  part  of  our  Constitution,  they  will 
i>e  influenced  in  their  choice  of  representatives  much  more  by  the 
eourse  which  these  representatives  are  likely  to  take  as  to  practical 
laws  affecting  the   well-being  or  touching  the  prejudices  of  those 
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who  elect  them,  than  hy  views  as  to  abstract  questions  whieh 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  assume  a  practical  form.  The  Conservatives 
possibly  rely  on  being  able  to  raise  an  alarm  that  our  present  forms 
of  government  are  in  danger,  or  at  all  events  that  they  are  safer 
while  Tories  are  in  power  and  command  a  majority,  than  if  LibeiBk 
were  at  the  helm.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  the  Conservatives 
might  succeed  in  persuading  a  portion  of  the  new  electors  that 
this  was  the  case,  can 'they  hope  to  command  ascendancy  by  promis- 
ing to  defend  the  Constitution  which  nobody  attacks,  if,  on  scores  of 
questions  deeply  affecting  the  sentiments,  the  prejudices,  and  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  sympathise 
with  the  popular  demands  ?  For  our  own  part,  if  we  look  to  the 
political  and  social  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise,  and  to  the 
part  which,  as  far  as  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  have  been 
given,  the  poorer  classes  have  taken  with  regard  to  them  while 
unenfranchised,  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what 
material  respect  the  power  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the  sense  which 
Tories  have  jiitherto  assigned  to  their  own  name,  is  to  be  increased 
by  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill. 

If  we  wish  to  discover  the  subjects  which  are  likely  to  interest  and 
occupy  the  future  electors  and  their  representatives,  we  must  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  review  of  those  matters  which  have  hi&erto 
been  thought  to  constitute  the  orthodox  list  of  party  questions.  In 
a  previous  paper  we  drew  attention  to  work  which  still  remains  to  be 
done,  of  the  old  kind,  in  the  direction  of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  '* 
but  we  intimated  our  belief  that  the  new  Parliament  would  draw  up 
a  fresh  programme  of  questions  whic)i,  by  common  consent,  would 
form  the  basis  for  future  party  conflicts.  Many  matters  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  open  questions,  not  only  in  cabinets, 
but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties,  will  assume  an  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  new  constituencies  which  will  entitle  them  to 
rank  amongst  the  foremost  articles  of  faith  in  the  political  creed. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  creeds  of  all  political  parties  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  general  revision,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prognosticate  what 
subjects  the  more  advanced  school  of  Radicals  are  likely  to  insist  up<m 
bringing  to  the  front.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  real  question 
which  every  Tory  who  has  laid  up  in  his  heart  Mr.  Disraeli's  dictum  as 
to  the  Conservatism  of  the  masses  must  ask  himself  is  evidently  this  ; — 
what  will  be  the  views  of  these  new  electors,  not  upon  abstract  ques- 
tions, which  are  not  likely  to  be  mooted  by  any  influential  section 
of  politicians,  but  upon  those  matters  with  which  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  reformed  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  deal, 
and  probably  without  delay  ? 

The  anxious  Conservative  will  run  over  in  his  mind  some  of  those 
existing  arrangements  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  attacked 
by  Radical  forces,  and  he  will  wonder  what  evidence  there  is  to  prove 
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that  the  new  electors  will,  in  snch  cases,  be  on  his  side.    Among  other 
mfttters  he  will  remember  that  his  party  fought  a  stoutly-contested 
battle  in  defence  of  the  system  of  flogging  in  the  army.    *'  The  system," 
be  would  say, ''  is  one  of  our  institutions,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  declared 
that  our  institutions,  which  are  but  *  the  embodiments  of  our  national 
necessities,'  will  be  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  his  new  allies.   But 
are  householders  below  the  seven-pound  line  really  likely  to  look  upon 
fogging  as  a  national  necessity  ?     Surely  on  this  point  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  count  on  their  support.     They  are  certain  to  go  with  the 
Badicals.      It  will  be  better  to  forestal  the  attack  at  once,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  strong  military  element  on  the  conservative  benches, 
to  expunge  this  article  of  faith  from  the  conservative  creed.*'    In  sober 
earnest,  military  questions  will  probably  be  treated  very  differently 
by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  respectively  under  the  new  regime. 
We  willingly  believe  that  the  new  electors  may  really  be  found  to 
possess  that  greater  sensitiveness  on  the  point  of  national  honour, 
and  that  readier  disposition  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  which  we  have 
often  been  told  to  expect  from  the  working  classes.     In  the   pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  when  the  worship  of  force  and  the 
prestige  of  victorious  aggression  have  once  more  somewhat  rudely 
disturbed  the  rising  hopes  of  those  who  predicted  that  wars  were 
shortly  to  become  anachronisms,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no 
harm  will  be  done  by  a  little  accession  of  vigour  to  our  national 
sentiments.     The  caution  of  the  middle  classes  will  be  amply  strong 
enough  to  balance  any  pugnacity  which  the  new  electors  may  dis- 
play.   But  even  if  the  assumption  is  correct  that  the  working  classes 
may  shrink  less  from  war  than  the  representatives  of  middle-class 
Liberalism,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  will  in  any  way  sym- 
pathise with  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call,  without  offence, 
the  more  professional   military  spirit  which  is  so  often  somewhat 
ostentatiously  exhibited  on  the  conservative  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  zealous  military  reformers 
may  not  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  House 
of  Conmions,  or,  on  the    other  hand,   that   there   are  not  liberal 
politicians  who  are  very  conservative  soldiers.     But  the  tone  of  the 
two  political  parties  with  regard  to  army  matters  is  eminently  dis- 
tinct, and  whether  it  be  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  or  the 
modification  of  the  purchase  system,  or  the  reduction  of  the  expenses 
imposed  upon  ofiicers,  or  any  other  army  reform  on  which  Liberals 
led  strongly,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  man  in  his  senses  can 
entertam  doubts  as  to  the  side  towards  which  the  representatives  of 
working-class  electors,  whether  they  live  in  ten-pound  or  in  four- 
pound  houses,  are  likely  to  incline. 

Is  there  any  better  hope  for  the  Conservatives  of  the  old  school  as 
wgards  another  question  on  which  they  have  strong  hereditary  pre- 
judices ?    Are  the  game  laws  one  of  those  institutions  which,  ''  being 
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the  embodiment  of  natiomU  necessities,"  are  likely  to  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  newly-enfranchised  class?  The  country  gentlemen  who  follow 
Mr.  Disraeli  have  better  opportunities  than  we  have  for  judging  of 
the  probable  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  game-laws 
by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  poorest  class  of  borough  householders. 
We  admit  that  in  our  view  the  subject,  though  serious,  is  not  one 
of  vital  importance  ;  but,  like  the  question  of  flogging  in  the  army 
which  we  touched  just  now,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  typical.  If  we 
know  how  a  man  will  vote  on  the  game  laws,  we  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  his  probable  votes  on  many  other  matters.  The  irrepres- 
sible ardour  which  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  party  invariably  displays  when 
it  is  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  privileges  of  landowners  with 
regard  to  game,'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  keenness  with  which  a 
portion  of  the  Liberab  watch  magisterial  decisions  on  the  subject  of 
poaching  affrays,  are  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  attributable  to  the 
party  character  which  the  question  has  assumed ;  and  the  one  side  is 
further  animated  with  a  real  apprehension  that  changes  in  the  law 
might  interfere  with  one  of  the  healthiest  and  manliest  of  English 
amusements  which  the  country  affords,  while  the  other  side  enter- 
tains a  legitimate  jealousy  of  county  magistrates  being  often,  in  these 
cases,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  judges  and  prosecutors  at  the  same 
time.  But,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  both  parties  feel  that,  besides  these 
issues,  there  are  other  matters  involved.  Changes  in  the  game  laws 
might  tamper  with  vested  rights,  and  with  customs  that  have  acquired 
the  force  of  principles.  We  believe  that  our  readers  will  easily  feel 
what  we  mean,  when  we  repeat  that  votes  on  the  game  laws  are  not 
bad  indications  of  the  tone  of  a  man's  mind ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  Tories 
are  justified  in  hoping  for  an  accession  of  strength,  in  this  respect,  even 
from  the  new  electors  in  agricultural  boroughs  least  contaminated  by 
the  dreaded  urban  element. 

We  might  go  further,  and  express  our  doubts  whether,  if  in  other 
matters  besides  the  game  laws  the  jurisdiction  of  justicgp  of  the  peace 
should  be  subjected  to  revision,  and  attempts  should  be  made  more 
and  more  to  substitute  the  stipendiary  system  for  the  paternal  and 
neighbourly  authority  of  county  magistrates,  the  new  electors  would 
be  found  to  exert  their  power  to  defend  existing  arrangements.  Wo 
are  not  speaking  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  this  or  of  any  other 
change  to  which  we  have  occasion  to  refer.  On  many  matters  we 
should  doubtless  find  most  material  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
new  electors  and  ourselves.  We  are  not  presuming  to  point  out  how 
they  ought  to  act,  or  to  which  side  we  would  wish  to  see  their 
influence  given.  What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  show  that  no  estimate 
of  the  principles  and  feelings  which  may  probably  prevail  under  the 
new  order  of  things  can  be  really  useful  if  it  is  confined  to 
vague  generalities,  about  the  loyal  Conservatism  or  the  democratic 
Badicalism  of  the  new  class  of  voters.    Such  an  estimate  is  sure  to 
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mislead,  imless  it  extends  to  specific  measures,  and  deals  with  the 
opinions  which  are  likely  to  be  held  on  existing  institutions,  or  on  such 
qaestions  which  we  already  see  rising  before  ns.  If  the  **  consorva- 
tive  instincts  "  of  the  poorest  class  of  voters  in  boroughs  are  a  reality, 
and  not  a  mere  phrase,  it  is  clearly  most  interesting  for  all  parties  to 
ascertain  on  what  groap  of  practical  questions, — social,  religious,  or 
political, — this  tendency  is  likely  to  be  displayed. 

It  might  be  vaguely  said  that  they  will  probably  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  **  authority."  A  crucial  test  is  easily  found.  Will 
the  Government  appeal  to  its  action  on  the  Parks  Bill  as  specially 
entitling  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  working  men, — ^not  of  those  skilled 
and  intelligent  artisans  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  confesses  to  be  so  hope- 
lessly liberal  that  their  admission  to  the  franchise  without  the  class 
below  them  would  have  assured  permanent  ascendancy  to  his  poli- 
tical rivals, — ^but  even  of  that  lower  class  whom  Lord  Derby  has 
avowedly  enfranchised  for  the  purpose  of  ''  dishing  the  Whigs  '*  and 
strengthening  Tory  influence  ?  On  no  subject  raised  during  the  late 
session,  except  perhaps  on  the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  did  the 
Conservatives  appear  to  feel  more  strongly.  The  Parks  Bill  fell  in 
legitimately  and  naturally  with  conservative  views ;  yet,  even  if  it 
had  been  more  wisely  framed  and  more  opportunely  introduced  than 
was  the  case  this  year,  we  scarcely  think  that  its  prospects  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  an  appeal  from  the  existing  constitu- 
encies to  the  alleged  conservative  stratum  below  the  ten-pound  line. 

It  should  be  observed  that  none  of  the  subjects  with  which  we  have 
dealt  hitherto  can  properly  be  called  "  class  "  questions.  They  are  not 
cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  richer  or  poorer  classes,  or  of  the 
urban  or  rural  elements,  clash.  Conservative  farmers  have  far  more 
actual  annoyance  from  the  game  laws  than  Badical  artisans.  Our 
armies  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  agricultural  districts ;  yet  it  is  at 
metropoHtan  hustings  that  the  practice  of  flogging  soldiers  is  most 
badly  denom^d.  And  Heaven  forbid  that  the  Parks  Bill  should  be 
treated  from  a  class  point  of  view!  The  Conservatives,  we  will 
assume,  pressed  it  in  the  interest  of  "  authority  **  and  of  the  people 
themselves;  and  the  people  treated  it  as  a  question  of  popular 
privilege,  not  as  against  the  rich,  but  as  against  the  Crown,  or  the 
police.  But  if,  on  many  questions  where  the  interests  and  prejudices 
of  their  own  class  are  not  at  all  involved,  we  find  the  new  electors 
likely  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conservative  mode  of 
thought,  what  can  we  expect  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  where 
each  class  may  legitimately  hold  a  view  of  its  own, -questions  in  this 
country,  let  us  hope,  not  likely  to  bring  classes  into  collision,  but 
requirmg  to  be  settled  by  a  system  of  *'  give  and  take,"  moderating  the 
decision  of  the  majority  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  such  questions  exist, — 
and  who  can  deny  it? — every  one  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  with 
I'cgard  to  them  the  new  electors  will  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  members  of  other  classes ; — ^they  will  make  the  best  fight  they 
can  for  themselves  ;  *  and  sincere  reformers,  who  believe  that  nnder  the 
Constitution,  such  as  it  has  been,  the  working  class  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  make  its  wants  and  wishes  felt,  will  rejoice  that  in  this 
respect  the  admission  of  so  large  a  nnmber  of  new  voters  is  likely  to 
effect  a  sensible  improvement.  The  interests  need  not  be  conflicting^ 
though  they  may  be  different.  For  instance,  we  believe  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  legislate  on  trades*  unions  in  a  manner  which  shall  neither 
hurt  the  employer  nor  the  workman.  But  where  the  interests  actually 
clash,  or  are  supposed  by  both  parties,  or -by  either  party,  to  clash, 
it  is  clear  that  the  new  electors  will  study  their  own  interests  as 
sturdily  as  landowners,  or  capitalists,  or  tradesmen  study  theirs. 
Has  2dr.  Disraeli  built  on  this  foundation  ?  It  would  indeed  be  a 
piece  of  Machiavelian  strategy, — ^not  entirely  foreign  to  his  policy, — 
to  have  enfranchised  the  poorest  classes  in  boroughs,  precisely  on 
account  of  their  interests  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  widely  separated 
from  those  of  their  employers  than  from  those  of  landed  proprietors. 
For  what  would  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  ally  themselves 
with  the  landed  interest  in  the  hope  of  neutralising  the  influence  in 
legislation  exercised  by  that  middle  class  to  which  the  employers  of 
labour  generally  belong. 

The  little  desire  shown  by  the  Conservatives  to  enfranchise  the 
poorer  class  of  agricultural  householders  in  counties  gives  some 
colour  to  such  an  idea.  Greater  confidence  was  shown  by  the  leaders 
of  the  county-interest  party  in  the  '*  residuum  "  of  towns  than  in  the 
residuum  with  which  they  have  to  deal  at  home.  They  preferred  to 
enfranchise  classes  employed  by  others  rather  than  those  whom  tbey 
employed  themselves;  as  if  they  regarded  the  former  as  possible 
allies,  and  the  latter  as  possible  foes.  Indeed,  sometimes  during  the 
late  session  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  might  have  won  over  his  followers  to  household  suffi-age 
by  some  such  confidential  argument  as  this ; — '*  Give  me  carte-blanche 
as  to  the  franchise  in  boroughs,  and  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall 
be  the  vrinners  by  Eeform.  Practically  the  boroughs  are  lost  to  us  now. 
They  belong  to  the  Liberals,  as  the  counties  belong  to  us.  Let  us  try 
a  bold  course,  and  attempt  a  radical  change  of  the  borough  franchise  ; 
for  we  can*t  be  worse  oflf  there  than  we  are  now,  and  therefore,  if  there 
is  a  change,  it  must  be  a  change  for  the  better.  The  Liberals  clamour 
for  representation  of  the  working  classes.  Let  us  give  it  them, — taking 
it  entirely  out  of  their  share  of  power,  and  keeping  all  that  we  ourselves 
have  got.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  the  boroughs  remain 
as  much  lost  to  us  as  they  are  now,  while  the  chances  are  that  the 
many  disputes  which  arise  between  the  trading  middle  class  and  &e 
workmen  whom  they  employ  may  drive  the  latter  into  our  arms. 
Thus  we  shall  have  the  credit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  yet  our  conces- 
sions will  be  made  entirely  at  the  expense  of  our  political  foea. 
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And  consider  the  farther  advantage.  Many  of  the  liberals  will  be^ 
80  fri^iened  at  what  I  shall  compel  them  to  do,  and  what  they 
win  scarcely  have  the  face  to  oppose,  that  they  will  actually 
come  to  omr  assistance  in  strengthening  the  county  influence  after- 
wards. They  will  consent  to  a  re-arrangement  of  boundaries,  to  a 
lirge  elimination  of  the  urban  element  for  rural  constituencies,  and  a 
liberal  increase  of  county  members.  Only  let  me  carry  an  extension 
sofhige  in  the  boroughs,  where  our  party  is  nowhere,  and  I  will 
secure  a  great  accession  of  influence  for  the  counties,  where  we  rule 
snprane.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Radicals  will  be  so  taken  by  the 
notion  of  household  suffirage,  that  they  will  suffer  no  one  to  baffle  me 
in  my  plans  as  to  counties  and  boundaries,  aud  sundry  other  devices, 
wldch,  together  with  the  chances  of  playing  off  the  working  classes  in 
towns  against  their  employers,  will  secure  to  the  Tory  party  a  long 
period  of  undoubted  ascendancy." 

If  such  is  ihe  argument  which  has  converted  staunch  Conservatives 
into  eager  though  clumsy  advocates  of  household  suf&age,  we  will 
only  observe  that  it  appears  to  involve  more  than  one  large  assump- 
tion. It  implies  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  true 
Conservative  what  type  of  Liberal  be  returned  for  a  borough  provided 
the  election  of  a  Tory  cannot  be  secured ;  and  again,  it  assumes  thai 
there  are  more  questions  on  which  the  new  urban  electors,  presumed 
to  belong  to  the  working  classes,  will  differ  from  their  own  employers, 
tium  on  which  they  are  likely  to  differ  from  the  landed  interest 
wi&out. 

Both  assumptions  appear  to  us  radically  incorrect.    It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  sincere  Tories, — ^from  their  own  point  of 
view, — ^whether  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  are  divided  from  them 
by  serious  divergencies  of  opinion  on  all  most  important  points,  and 
by  a  perfectly  d^erent  mode  of  thought  and  feeling,  or,  on  the  other 
band,  simply  by  the  maintenance  of  opposite  views  on  some  deter- 
minate point  which  does  not  exclude  considerable  fellow-feeling  on 
many  matters  of  vital  interest.     Of  course,  if  what  is  looked  for  is 
merely  the  supremacy  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  and  not  the  possibility 
of  a  certain  line  of  conservative  policy,  then  a  vote  is  simply  a  vote, 
and  in  party  conflicts  the  vote  of  an  advanced  Badical  will  not  count 
more  than  the  vote  of  a  moderate  Whig.     From  a  short-sighted  and 
narrow  party  point  of  view  it  may  seem  a  cunning  stratagem  to  clip 
the  influence  of  that  portion  of  the  liberal  party  which  is  likely  to 
Bopplant  the  Conservatives  in  office,  and  to  transfer  power  from  them 
to  the  Radical  section,  which  is  less  likely  to  gain  immediate  pos- 
MStoon  of  the  Treasury  bench.    Rut  that  the  triumph  of  conservative 
principles  could  be  secured  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who 

^er  from  them  more,  and  weakening  the  hands  of  those  who  differ 

from  them  less,  seems  to  us  a  somewhat  extravagant  supposition. 

Bion^  tiie  great  changes  in  the  borough  constituencies  were  to  have 
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bat  a  small  effect  on  the  strength  of  parties,  simply  as  far  as  the 
counting  of  heads  is  concerned,  it  may  surely  be  wise  to  assmne  that 
changes  in  the  constituencies,  will  certainly  be  followed  by  changes  in 
the  character  of  representatives,  and  in  the  ultimate  popularity  and 
supremacy  of  various  political  opinions.  For  instance,  the  Conser- 
vatives would  find  it  a  different  thing  to  be  confronted  by  a  majority 
of  very  advanced  Liberals  instead  of  having  to  contend  against  a 
mixed  body,  equally  numerous,  of  very  moderate  Whigs  and  very 
determined  Radicals.  We  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  this  will  actually 
be  their  fate.  We  simply  put  the  case  as  a  hypothesis  to  explain  our 
view,  that  if  the  Tories  have  laid  the  unction  to  their  souls  that  they 
have  little  to  lose  in  the  boroughs,  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
their  political  rivals,  they  may  find  themselves  much  mistaken.  On 
the  contrary,  we  beUeve  that  real  Liberalism, — ^not  the  personal  pros- 
pects of  any  particular  set  of  men,  but  the  cause  of  popular  principles, 
— ^will  be  greatly  invigorated  by  the  accession  of  the  new  electors, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  probable  increase  to  the  nominal 
majority  of  liberal  members,  but  from  the  likelihood  of  a  stronger 
and  broader  character  being  imparted  to  the  creed  which  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  hold.  It  seems  to  us  for  from  improbable  that  honse- 
hold  suffirage  will  greatly  decrease  the  numbed  of  those  who,  though 
enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  liberal  party,  and  voting  in  party  divisions 
on  that  side,  hold  liberal  views  only  on  a  very  limited  number  of 
defined  questions,  but  otherwise  are  eminently  conservative  in  tone. 
The  degree  to  which  this  class  of  members  has  modified  the  action  of 
the  party  hitherto  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  is  on  them  that  the  blow  avowedly  struck  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government  at  the  liberal  party  will  fall  with  the  greatest  force. 

As  regards  the  other'  assumption,  that  the  new  borough  electors 
belonging  to  the  working  classes  are  likely  to  suppose  that  their 
interests  clash  more  with  those  of  their  employers  than  with  those  of 
the  landed  interest,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  politic  on  their  part 
to  accept  an  alliance  with  aristocratic  and  territorial  influences  in  order 
to  be  able  to  check,  if  not  to  coerce,  the  political  power  wielded  by 
their  fellow  townsmen  of  the  middle  class,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
closer  inspection  will  prove  it  to  be  equally  unreliable. 

Such  an  alliance  may  be  valuable  to  both  parties  in  certain  emer- 
gencies. The  Factory  Acts  were  originally  carried  by  a  similar  com- 
bination, and  questions  may  arise  when,  for  ten^orary  purposes,  a 
coalition  may  again  be  formed ;  but  on  the  vast  majority  of  political 
subjects  there  will  be  more  identity  of  interest  and  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing between  the  different  classes  of  borough  voters  amongst  them- 
selves, than  between  the  poorest  class  of  borough  electors  and 
territorial  lords.  Take  the  important  question  of  Taxation,  and  the 
broad  issue  as  to  the  respective  burdens  to  be  borne  by  land  or  by 
trade.    Here  the  interests  of  employed  and  employers  would  be  iden- 
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ikal.  We  snspect  the  xnanofactnrer  and  the  receiver  of  daily  wages 
wonld  be  equally  opposed  to  any  burdens  on  the  trade  which  sos- 
tamed  them  both.  Or  take  the  case  of  some  great  calamity  falling 
on  a  particular  branch  of  industry ;  it  would  probably  strike  at  masters 
and  men  alike.  In  some  cases  such  calamities  are  indirectly  due  to 
political  causes,  in  others  they  may  be  remedied  or  modified  by 
political  action.  The  cattle  plague  involved  much  imperial  legislation, 
and  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  no  means  affected  town  and 
coontry  alike.  On  what  side  would  the  new  borough  electors  have 
been  likely  to  be  found  ?  On  the  side  of  indemnifying  cattle-owners 
at  the  public  expense  ?  On  the  side  of  that  compact  body  of  land- 
owners and  representatives  of  agricultural  districts  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  the  House  the  overwhelming  power  which, 
notwithstanding  any  statistics  to  the  contrary,  is  wielded  by  '*  land  ** 
in  Parliament  ? 

Or,  to  take  another  instance,  is  it  probable  that  the  working  classes 
in  towns  -will  repay  the  landed  interest  for  the  undoubted  help  which 
it  rendered  them  in  carrying  the  Factory  Acts,  by  aiding  the  repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  districts  in  the  resistance  which' they  seem 
disposed  to  offer  to  legislation  of  the  same  kind  applied  to  land  ? 
Ommous  indications  have  already  been  given  that  conservative  county 
gentlemen  think  compulsory  legislation  as  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  length  of  working  hours,  and  the  education  of  children,  to  be 
all  very  well,  and  even  highly  desirable,  as  between  manufacturers  and 
their  work-people,  but  that  similar  enactments  would  be  misapplied 
if  introduced  to  regulate  the  relations  between  themselves  and 
their  labourers.  Is  it  conceivable  that  in  such  a  resistance  they  would 
aecnre  the  support  of  the  poorer  borough  householders  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  appears  to  us  not  without 
force.  Independentiy  of  their  recent  admission  to  the  franchise,  the 
working  classes  have  a  very  sufficient  sense  of  their  own  power  of 
resisting  any  coercion  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  and  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  legislation  in  that  direction  at  all  justifiable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Conservatives,  which  a  Tory  Government  could  offer 
them  as  a  bribe  for  their  assistance  on  other  measures.  Besides, 
trades*  unions  have  modified  the  situation  very  much,  and  have 
tended  to  change  the  current  of  public  opinion  very  materially. 
Look  in  what  direction  we  will,  we  fail  to  discover  the  actual 
qneetions  on  which  the  new  electors  are  to  display  conservative 
instincts  in  the  sense  hitherto  assigned  to  these  words.  Will  they 
take  tiie  Tory  views  as  to  primogeniture  and  entails  ?  Will  they 
instruct  tiieir  representatives  to  oppose  Mr.  Locke  Eing*s  Bill,  which 
would  enact  that  in  cases  of  intestacy,  real  property,  instead  of  revert- 
ing to  the  eldest  son,  should  be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  personal 
property  ?  This  would  be  precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  that 
vague  attachment  to  existing  institutions  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
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fesses  to  bnild  his  hopes  ought  to  come  into  play.    Is  it  Kkely  to 
be  the  case  ?    What  is  the  fonndatioii  for  such  a  belief  ? 

When  we  declare  our  entire  ini^ility  to  apprehend  the  points  on 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  believes  theJ)ulk  of  the  new  electors  to  be  Tories 
at  hearty  we  should  not  omit  to  state  that  we  have  in  our  minds  the 
^  Toryism  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  sentiments  and  views  which  animate 

the  migorit^  of  the  party, — ^that  Toryism  in  which  the  Tories  them- 
selves really  believe, — not  the  policy  which  their  leaders  adopt,  either 
because  they  are  in  advance  of  their  party,  or  on  account  of ''  politicid 
exigencies  "  which  we  need  not  explain.  Lord  Stanley's  foreign  policy, 
for  instance,  has.  been  essentially  liberal,  and  the  cordiality,  almost 
enthusiastic,  with  which  many  of  his  expositions  were  received  by 
his  parliamentary  opponents  contrasted  somewhat  remarkably  with 
the  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative  respect  shown  on  such  ooca* 
sions  by  ihe  country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  men  generally  demon- 
strative enough.  No  doubt,  too,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  would  gladly 
sketch  a  programme  which  would  be  very  acceptable  to  those 
whpm  he  looks  upon  as  his  new  allies,  but  the  programme  would  not 
be  conservative;  it  would  not  be  palatable  to  those  on  whose 
shoulders  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  lifted  to  his  present  position.  Will 
he  venture  still  further  to  run  counter  to  their  traditions  and  their 
prejudices,  and  induce  them  to  import  a  number  of  new  liberal 
heresies  into  their  orthodox  conservative  creed?  We  trust  that 
the  Edinburgh  banquet  may  have  enlightened  the  public  in  this 
respect.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that  occasion  should 
repeat  to  his  Scotch  hosts,  with  the  necessary  amplifications,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Tory  creed  of  which  he  delivered  himself  in  the 
Mansion  House  at  the  close  of  the  session,  adding,  above  all,  that  as 
in  foreign  politics  and  in  our  dealings  with  subject  races  ''  the  Tory 
party  sought  not  for  itself  the  spurious  force  to  be  derived  from  the 
advocacy  of  cosmopolitan  principles,"  so  in  domestic  questions  it 
repudiated  the  spurious  force  to  be  derived  by  talking  hmnanita^ 
rian  jargon,  he  will  hit  the  humour  of  what,  till  now,  he  has  been  able 
to  call  his  party,  and  lull  them  into  the  belief  that  even  if  he  carries 
measures  which  they  do  not  understand,  he  is  acting  in  a  ^irit 
entirely  their  own.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  afibrd  to  look 
rather  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  win  than  to  those  whose  support 
he  carries  in  his  pocket ;  if  the  adhesion  of  the  new  electors  is  to  be 
secured,  not  so  much  to  the  measures  and  principles  hitherto  con^ 
sidered  conservative,  as  to  the  men  whom  Clonservatives  put  to  the 
front,  he  will  have  boldly  told  his  friends  that  they  had  so  fiw  only 
seen  the  beginning  of  his  concessions,  and  that  the  abolition  of  flogging 
in  the  army,  the  surrender  of  the  system  of  purchasing  commissions^ 
the  modifications  of  the  game  laws,  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Parke 
BiU,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  agrienliiml 
labour,  the  support  of  Mr.  Locke  Eing^s  Intestacy  Bill,  and  of  the  BiU 
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for  legalising  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister,  will  hence- 
forth he  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  true  Tory  creed.  If,  at 
the  ^ame  tune,  he  should  have  stated  that  Government  action 
would  henceforth  he  more  vigorous,  «nd  that  the  system  of  ''  laissez 
£ure"  and  the  doctrines  of  strict  political  economy  would  not  ho 
allowed  to  hamper  his  policy  too  much,  we  think  he  will  have  laid  \. 

the  ground  for  a  very  formidahle  alliance  hetween  the  new  electors 
and — ^himself. 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  chooses  to  call  the  result  of  that  alliance,  hased 
on  such  a  prognunme,  the  conservative  party,  he  will  have  heen  right 
in  supposing  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  secure  ascendancy  to  the 
eonservative  cause ;  hut  if  words  and  names  are  still  to  retain  their 
meaning,  fur  from  helieving  in  the  possihility  of  such  an  event,  we 
must  confess  th^  the  examination  of  the  various  questions  in  which 
the  new  voters  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  appears  to  us  to  lead  to 
the  very  opposite  conclusion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  new 
power  created  will  he  added  to  the  forces  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
heen  the  acknowledged  political  rivals  of  the  Conservatives.  From 
one  point  of  view,  the  *'  liheral  party  "  may  even  be  broken  up.  The 
wide  latitude  hitherto  allowed  to  various  shades  of  liberal  opinions  may 
be  seriously  narrowed,  and  amalgamation  between  the  most  advanced 
school  and  the  more  moderate  Liberals  may  become  more  difficiilt 
than  ever.  There  may  be  sore  trials  in  store  for  that  large  number 
of  men  who  have  been  honest  Liberals  all  their  lives,  Mends  to  Beform, 
keen  for  religious  liberty,  true  to  the  backbone  on  most  matters  which 
have  hitherto  constituted  the  test  of  political  loyalty,  but  who  may  yet 
be  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  broader  tone  which  already  has  begun 
to  marie  the  temper  and  opinions,  and  will  soon  begin  to  mark  the 
measures,  of  the  great  liberal  party. 

Few  we  think  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that ''  sentiment ''  is  begin- 
ning to  play  a  more  important  part  in  politics  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
permitted  to  do.     ''  Sentimental  grievances  "  no  doubt  still  meet  with 
considerable  ridicule,  but  the  hearing  accorded  to  them  becomes  more 
ie^>eetfiil,  and  the  divisions  taken  with  regard  to  them  gain  in  im- 
portance.    Conspicuous  amongst  sentimental  grievances  are  some  of 
the  Irish  questions.     Many  Irish  questions  of  course  involve  practical 
grievances  as  well ;  but  we  are  not  at  this  moment  thinking  of  Ireland. 
We  have  rather  such  subjects  in  our  mind  as  are  involved  in  the 
question  of  flogging,  of  capital  punishment,  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
tile  erils  of  agricultural  gangs, — questions  which,  if  we  might  use  a 
very  dangerous  phrase,  Frenchmen  would  analyse  as  connected  with 
**the  di^ty  of  man."    It  appears  to  us  that  the  new  electors  will 
impart  a  stimulus  to  this  whole  class  of  subjects,  and  that  by  their 
aid  "  sentiment,"  with  its  virtues  and  its  faults,  will  make  considerable 
progress  in  extruding  cynicism  from  the  very  commanding  position 
which  it  still  occupies  in  politics.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lower 
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strata  of  society  are  mnch  more  sentimental  than  the  upper,  and  that, 
above  all,  they  do  not  shrink,  in  the  same  way,  from  displaying  this 
side  of  their  nature.  And  independently  of  this  tendency  on  their 
part,  in  all  cases  where  the  State  comes  into  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidnal,  they  have  much  more  reason  to  be  anxious  lest  the  laws 
should  tamper  with  their  dignity  as  men.  They  know,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  certain  class  of  considerations  is  less  likely  to  weigh  in  their 
case,  and,  on  the  other,  they  feel  that  what  may  not  be  a  humiliation 
to  men  whose  position  is  recognised  by  society,  may  be  a  positive 
degradation  to  them.  That  they  often  degrade  themselves  by  intem- 
perance or  improvidence  does  not  affect  their  views  in  this  respect ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  enhaiices  the  feeling,  and  induces  them  to  demand  from 
the  State  not  only  to  abstain  in  its  dealings  with  them  from  degrading 
punishments,  invidious  distinctions,  and  all  that  tends  to  destroy  their 
self-respect,  but  even  to  assist  them  in  raising  themselves  by  passing 
compulsory  laws  which  might  lessen  their  temptations  and  protect 
them  against  themselves. 

We  feel  certain  that  for  good  or  for  evil  the  new  electors  will 
increase  the  strength  of  the  sentimental  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  we  anticipate,  further,  that  their  influence  will  mate- 
rially lessen  the  stringency  with  which  the  doctrines  of  '*  laissez  £ure*' 
will  be  applied.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if,  foremost  among  the 
issues  which  will  divide  the  new  Parliament,  conflicts  as  to  the  limits 
within  which  the  principle  of  *'  laissez  faire  '*  is  to  be  permitted  to 
rule  should  find  a  place.  The  new  electors  may  demand  that  these 
limits  should  be  narrowed,  and  may  impose  duties  on  Parliament  and 
Government  which  would  at  present  be  considered  as  beyond  their 
sphere.  Compulsory  legislation  is  less  repelling  to  the  lower  than  to 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Government  interference  and  protection 
have  more  attraction  for  those  who  find  their  class  surrounded  by  evils 
and  troubles  from  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive  a  way  out  them- 
selves, than  for  those  who  are  only  afraid  that  their  existing  prosperity 
might  be  meddled  with  or  disturbed.  Besides,  the  stronger  passions 
and  the  greater  eagerness  of  a  less-educated  class  make  them  more 
impatient  of  present  evils  and  less  sensitive  as  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  their  removal.  Political  economy,  to  which  the  old  Kadical 
party  owed  so  many  triumphs,  and  the  country  so  vast  an  increase  of 
prosperity,  will  be  put  on  its  mettle  to  resist  many  a  fierce  attack.  The 
most  advanced  school  of  present  Radicals  themselves  often  lift  their 
hand  against  it,  and  in  no  other  respect  will  the  actions  of  the  new 
electors  require  to  be  more  carefully  watched. 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that,  in  most  measures  which 
regard  the  person,  the  new  electors  will  be  on  the  same  side  as  the 
bulk  of  the  liberal  party.  What  may  we  ex][>ect  as  regards  laws 
affecting  property  ?  Will  vested  rights  be  regarded  with  the  same 
veneration  by  men  who  enjoy  none  themselves  as  by  men  who  have 
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themselves  inherited  vested  rights  for  generations  ?  We  are  of  coarse 
not  thinking  of  measures  directly  attacking' private  property,-— of  mea- 
sures of  spoliation.  No  one  believes  in  any  serious  risk  of  such 
a  kind,  even  if  the  present  electors  in  towns  and  coonties  were  not 
tunply  strong  enough,  when  united,  to  outvote  the  newly-enfranchised 
«las8.  But  in  all  matters  where  endowments  come  into  question, — 
endowments  of  schools,  privileges  of  corporations,  the  property  of  the 
universities  and  colleges,  ancient  trusts, — the  poorest  class  of  house- 
holders will  clearly  be  free  from  the  fear  which  operates  so  strongly  on 
a  large  class ;  **  If  we  do  this  now,  what  next  ?  If  we  touch  corporate 
property,  will  private  property  not  be  exposed  ?^  Does  not  the  title 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  its  revenues,  of  Trinity  College  to  its  property, 
rest  on  the  same  broad  basis  as  the  title  of  Knowsley  or  Wobum  ? 
May  not  the  interference  of  Parliament  with  the  legacies  of  pious 
founders  of  ancient  trusts  be  foUawed  by  interference  with  our  rights 
of  tying  up  our  property  as  we  like,  with  entails,  and,  in  the  end, 
with  primogeniture  itself?*'  Such  fears  would  clearly  have  little 
weight  with  the  new  electors.  To  say  the  least,  they  are  as  little  likely 
to  have  prejudices  in  favour  of  vested  rights  as  any  other  class,  and 
if  the  Conservatives  wish  to  rally  them  in  defence  of  the  endowments 
of  religious  or  other  bodies,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  appealing,  not 
to  traditional  claims,  based  on  inheritance  and  the  analogy  of  private 
property,  but  to  services  actually  rendered,  and  present  tangible  use- 
fulness. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  push  any  further  our  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
bable bias  of  the  new  electors.  We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  part 
which  they  are  likely  to  play  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  Will  they 
generally  support  the  Established  Church  ?  Will  they  ratify  the 
proud  claims  put  forward  on  its  part  that  it  is  the  poor  man's  Church  ? 
Or  will  they  not,  at  aU  events,  first  require  that  the  churches  should  be 
really  thrown  open  to  the  poor,  and  be  in  all  senses  free,  so  that  the 
endowments  should  not  only  nominally,  but  substantially,  relieve  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  taxing  themselves  for  their  religion  ?— or  will 
they  share  the  Dissenters'  view  that  voluntary  efforts  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  endowments  ?  On  no  subject  should  we  anticipate  greater 
difficulty  than  in  forming  correct  conclusions  as  to  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  new  electors  in  this  respect.  We  should  regard  with  much 
suspicion  any  statistics  professing  to  register  the  extent  of  attach- 
ment, indifference,  or  antagonism  to  the  Church  among  the  newly- 
enfranchised  householders.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  they  will 
be  thoroughly  anti-Catholic ;  but,  supposing  this  to  be  true,  will  they 
be  Dissenters,  or  Churchmen,  or  Secularists  ?  Will  they  unite  with 
Ditjsenters  and  Secularists  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment  and 
the  abolition  of  endowments ;  or  will  they,  as  regards  the  Church, 
justify  Mr.  Disraeli's  confidence  in  theii  attachment  to  the  existing 
institutions?     We  ourselves  refrain  frcm  attempting  to  solve  this 
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question.    In  this  respect  we  oonfeBS  Lord  Derby's  Beform  Bill  is  to 
OS  reaJly  a  '*  leap  in  the  dark." 

In  other  respects  the  darkness,  as  we  hope  to  have  shown,  does  not 
i^pear  to  be  by  any  means  impene^ble.  We  conceive  that  the  new  elec- 
tors will,  on  the  whole,  throw  most  of  their  weight  on  to  the  most  liberal 
side  of  the  liberal  party ;  that  they  will  attribute  an  importance  to 
sentimental  questions  which  these  questions  have  hitherto  not  beeo 
able  to  secure ;  that,  as  at  home  they  will  demand  greater  respect 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  their  class,  so  abroad  they  will  support 
rather  the  *'  cosmopolitan  **  than  the  dynastic  element,  and,  on  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  policy  falling  in  with  th^ir  sympathies,  will  be 
more  ready  to  fight  than  the  existing  constituencies  ;  that  in  social 
questions  they  will  require  more  vigorous  action,  a  fierce  waifure 
against  abuses,  more  Government  interference ;  that  in  economical 
matters  they  will  be  less  faithful  to  political  economy ;  that  in  finance 
they  will  be  on  the  side  of  trade  rather  than  of  land,  of  direct  rather 
than  of  indii*ect  taxation ;  ^hat  they  will  be  less  chary  of  touching 
vested  rights,  and  more  exacting  as  to  public  utility  ;  and  that  there 
may  even  be  a  tendency  to  take  a  somewhat  differ^it  view  of  the 
right  definition  of  national  prosperity.     An  immense  responsibility 
will  rest  on  those  Liberals  whose  strength  the  Beform  Bill  has  most 
tended  to  increase.     It  will  be  for  them  to  direct  the  now  forces  into 
useful  channels,  while  prevetnting  them  from  overflowing  the  banks. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  in  any 
conservative  views  on  the  part  of  iJie  ''residuum,"  and  we  admit 
that  among  the  new  electors  we  shall  look  for  many  opinions  di&rent 
from  those  by  which  Parliament  has  hitherto  been  swayed.     But  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  accession  of  vigour  and  of  new  blood,  die 
appreciation  of  the  wants  and    feelings  of  millions  of  oar  fellow- 
subjects,  the  revelations  on  matters  of  which  the  majority  of  present 
electors  are  necessarily  ignorant,  the  extension  of  symp^hy  with 
our  forms  of  government  which  must  result  from  the  admission  of 
many  hundred  thousands  of  voters  belonging  to  a  class  which  had 
hitherto  few  accredited  channels  for  making  its  wishes  known,  will 
vastly  increase  the  osefolness  and  the  authority  of  Parliam^it,  while 
the  classes  who  have  hitherto  exclusively  wielded  political  power  wiU 
still  retain  ample  strength  to  prevent  their  being  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  on  any  qi^estion  where  ^ey  have  ri^^t  and  justice  <hi  thdr 
side. 
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Thebs  are  eeriain  articles  wfaick  seem  to  be  stereotyped  in  the  {fresses 
of  our  English  sewspapers.     The  ''  stoppage  in  the  streets  "  indig* 
nation  paper,  the  protest  against  female  extravagance  in  dress,  the 
warning  against  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  a  score  of 
other  leaders,  are  so  familiar  to  the  '<  constant  reader,"  that  when  ha 
takes  up  his  &vonrite  paper,  and  sees  the  first  sentence,  he  can  tell 
perfectly  weU  what  is  coming,  and  how  the  article  is  about  to  ccmclade. 
Amongst  the  many  traditions  of  the  British  press,  one  of  the  most 
eberishod  is  that  every  paper  which  respects  itself  is  bonnd  to  in- 
sert at  least  every  yeiur  an  article  contrasting  the  advantages   of 
home  and  foreign  pleasnre-travel, — always,  we  need  hardly  say,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.     Somebody,— one  of  that  mystenoos 
body,  the  unknown  correspondents  of  the  newspapers, — ^writes  a  letter 
eomplaining  of  some  grievance  ho  has  sustained  in  his  wanderings 
abroad.     Forthwitibi  a  number  of  fellow-sufferers  join  in  the  chorus  of 
eemplaint.    A  lively  and  animated  controversy  is  set  on  foot  as  to  the 
bflolence, — let  us  say, — of  Prussian  railway  officials,  the  absence  of 
ibot-baths  in  French  hotels,  the  annoyances  to  which  English  ladies 
are  subjected  by  the  bold  glances  of  foreign  admirers,  the  impossibility 
of  avoiding  damp  sheets  in  Swiss  hotels,  or  any  one  of  the  countless 
afflietions  to  which  travelling  British  flesh  appears  to  be  heir  abroad. 
Then,  when  the  t<^ic  is  pretty  well  run  dry,  the  paper,  which  in  the 
dead  season  has  hit  upon  an  unexpected  mine  of  wealth  in  the  wrongs 
of  ite  valued  correspondents,  winds  up  the  discussion  with  one  of  the 
stereotyped  articles  to  which  we  allude.     After  summing  up  the  case, 
the  leader,  we  may  safely  say,  concludes  somewhat  after  this  fashion ; — 
"Still,  while  appreciating  the  grievances  of  which  our  correspondents 
complam,  we '  must  tell  tiiem  candidly  that  ^e  remedy  lies  in  their 
own  hands.     After  all,  nothing  compels  them  to  seek  recreation  in 
foreign  countries,  where  tastes,  habits,  and  social  institutions  are  dif- 
ferent from, — we  might  add,  inferior  to, — ^those  of  their  native  land. 
Strange  as  the  statem^it  may  appear  to  many  of  our  countrymen, 
there  are  districts  within  a  few  hours*  easy  journey  of  this  metropolis 
whose  beauties  may  be  favourably  compiu*ed  with  those  of  the  most 
popular  resorts  of  foreign  toivel.     There  (u*e  persons,  no  doubt,  who 
win  go  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the  Land's  End,  as  well  as  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  find  that  all  is  barren  ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  hypercritical  disposition  which,  in  its  enthusiasm  for  the 
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grandeur  of  continental  scenery^  can  £nd  no  charm  iii  ILc  humbler 
but  not  lesi  exquisite  beauty  of  these  varied  islands.  We  have  doubt- 
leu  s  no  mountains  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Alpine  ranges  ;  our  lakes 
cannot  compete  in  size  with  those  of  Italy  or  Switzerland ;  our  rivers 
are  not  rivals  in  voluoLe  of  water  of  the  Di^nube  a^d  the  Bhinc ;  our 
Bcenery  is  on  a  amaller  scale,  and  on  that  aceoitnt  is  generally  tbe 
more  enjoyable.  What  tbe  touriat^  however,  ma}*  lose  in  grandeai, 
he  will  find  amply  compensated  in  comfort ^  economy,  and  freedom 
from  anaoyanco.  Travel,  like  chanty,  should  begin  at  home  ;  and  if 
tbe  complaints  to  which  we  have  given  currency  should  be  the  mcam 
of  direct Liig  the  stream  of  tourists  to  the  countless  scenes  of  beauly 
with  which  tbe  United  Kingdom  is  so  richly  studded,  we  sball  have 
done  a  service  to  the  travelliag  public/' 

Borne  such  article  as  this  wo  must  all  of  us  have  read  at  least  & 
score  of  tbnes  in  our  life.  Correspondents,  under  the  signature  of 
"A  True  Briton,"  or  ''John  Bull,"  or '' Old  Engltmd,"  and  who 
generally  would  be  found  at  borne  making  their  bread  asiunheepersor 
lodging-house  owners  in  English  watering- places »  write  to  thank  the 
journal  for  its  able  and  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  English  scenery ; 
and  there  the  controversy  drops.  Still  our  countrymen  and  coantry' 
women  who  want  a  holiday  cross  ^e  channel  with  as  much  persistency 
as  il^  the  articles  in  question  bad  never  been  indited.  And  our  privaUi 
opinion  is,  that  if  all  the  newspapers  in  England  went  on  repeating  the 
same  exhortations  daily  from  now  till  next  June,  there  would  be  no 
sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  touristj  who  will  leave  England 
next  Boason  for  tbe  Continent.  Lord  Macau! ay  saj-s  that  one  of  the  few 
things  in  which  people  really  follow  their  own  taste  is  in  the  boolkS 
tbey  buy,  W^e  are  inclined  to  include,  among  the  number  of  tliingB 
on  which  people  act  according  to  their  owix  pleasure,  tbe  tours  they 
take.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fashion  about  the  resorts  of 
tourists,  as  about  other  matters.  Zermatt,  for  instance,  has  of  late  yean 
got  something  of  the  prestige  which  formerly  attached  to  Inter luken ; 
but  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  general  current  of  fashion. 
Each  year,  as  tbe  facihties  of  k>comotion  increase^  the  tide  of  louri^tB 
gets  in  more  and  more  strongly  for  the  Continent ; — less  for  our  borne 
pleasure- resorts*  There  is  no  good  in  ignoring  this  fact,  or  in  seeking 
to  explain  it  by  some  accidental  or  transient  cause.  The  only  rational 
account  to  bo  given  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  English  people  prefci- 
spending  their  holidays  abroad  to  spending  them  at  home.  Why  tbey 
so  prefer  is  a  point  on  which  we  wish  to  ofler  a  few  suggestions.  Partly 
from  desire,  partly  from  necessity,  a  large  portion  of  the  present  writer's 
life  has  been  spent  in  foreign  travel,  so  that  we  have  acquired  % 
consiiierahle  amount  of  that  singularly  useless  knowledge, — acquaint- 
mice  with  the  resorts  of  tourists  in  many  lands.  Of  late,  cirenmstaneet 
have  led  us  to  \mt  several  of  our  chief  home  pleaanre-grounds ;  uii 
il  IB  from  a  comparison  of  our  past  and  present  ^Kperiencei  ihait  ^m 
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have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  we  desire  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
Sunt  Pauls. 

In  some  not  nnimportant  respects,  even  if  the  scenery  of  Great 
Britain  were  far  more  beaatifol  than  it  is,  ai^d  if  the  accommodations 
of  home  travel  were  infinitely  superior  to  what  they  are,  our  native 
shores  would  never  be  equal  to  foreign  resorts  for  a  native  tourist  in 
search  of  rest.  We,  even  the  idlest  and  wealthiest  of  us,  live  very  hard 
and  very  fast  in  this  land  of  ours  ;  far  harder  and  far  faster  than  any 
nation,  unless  it  be  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  We  crowd  as 
mneh  occupation,  whether  it  be  of  work  or  pleasure,  into  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  as  they  will  well  bear ;  and  we  hardly  know  what  it  is 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing.  And  so,  when  holiday-time 
eomes  round,  our  natural  instinct  is  to  seek  change, — ^to  get  out  of  the 
old  treadmill  in  which  we  have  been  toiling, — ^to  leave  behind  us,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  very  memory  of  our  labour.  Now,  in  England  thir 
ifl  hardly  possible  to  us.  Wherever  we  go  we  see  men  engaged  in  the 
same  restless  round  of  occupation  as  that  from  which  we  have 
escaped  for  a  season.  England,  even  if  we  throw  in  Scotland  and 
Irehmd,  is  a  small  place  as  far  as  area  goes,  after  all ;  and  wher- 
ever we  may  turn,  we  hear  the  same  ideas  uttered,  more  or  less  in  the 
same  language,  read  the  same  papers,  and  live  the  same  lives.  But 
the  moment  we  have  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover  we  are  in  a  new 
world,  filled  with  people  who  speak  another  tongue,  think  other 
thoughts,  have  other  ways,  and  who,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  are 
other  tiian  the  men  and  women  amongst  whom  our  lives  are  spent. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we  should  say  that  one  day  at 
Boulogne,  or  Calais,  or  Dieppe  gives  more  change,  and  therefore  more 
rest,  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  than  a  week  spent  at  Brighton,  or 
Bath,  or  Cheltenham. 

Still,  if  the  longing  to  change  their  normal  surroundings  was  the 
main  cause  which  drives  English  holiday  folk  away  from  home,  it 
would  follow  that  the  same  causes  ought  to  act  elsewhere  after  tho 
same  fashion.  Yet  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case.  The  tourists 
of  other  countries  travel  chiefly  in  their -own  lands ;  and  even  if  they 
venture  beyond  its  confines  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  England  for 
pleasure.  Of  the  thousands  of  foreign  families, — French,  German, 
and  Russian, — ^who  crowd  every  year  to  the  sea-bathing  resorts  on  the 
coast,  from  Ostend  in  the  north  to  Biarritz  in  the  south,  not  one 
in  five  hundred  ever  even  dreams  of  crossing  ovep  for  a  change  to  one 
of  our  English  watering-towns.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this,  and 
that  reason  we  take  to  consist  in  this  simple  fact ; — that  if  you  are 
travelling  for  pleasure,  you  can  get  your  pleasure  so  much  more 
easily,  cheaply,  and  satisfactorily  abroad  than  you  can  with  us. 

We  have  n6  wish  to  deny  the  genuine  beauties  of  our  own  land. 
But  still  it  argues  no  lack  of  patriotic  feeling  to  admit  that  our  show 
regions,  our  lakes  and  mountains,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
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rank  as  those  of  Switzerland  or  Italy  or  the  Tyrol  or  Norway.  StOl, 
if  we  have  no  objects, — ^to  use  the  word  in  its  Krench  signification,— 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  we  have  a  great  amount  of  pretty  country, 
pleasant  to  gaze  upon  and  travel  in.  Indeed,  in  its  peculiar  tranquil 
homely  order  of  beauty,  ihe  whole  of  the  south  of  England  seems 
to  us,  after  having  seen  many  lands,  the  fairest  of  its  kind  of  anj 
country  that  we  know.  Then,  too,  we  must  also  grant  that  the 
climate  of  these  isles  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  holiday  travelling. 
The  utter  absence  of  certainty  about  our  weather  at  any  period  of  the 
year  tells  heavily  against  the  claims  of  England  as  a  ground  for 
tourists.  During  the  summer  season  you  may  have  wet  days,  abroad ; 
but  that  bugbear  of  all  holiday-goers,  a  week  of  continued  rain, — an 
event  so  common  with  us, — ^is  a  contingency  hardly  anticipated  in 
foreign  summer  travel. 

Thus,  if  you  want  change,  or  if  you  wish  to  feast  your  eyes  on 
the  highest  beauties  of  nature  or  art,  or  if  you  desire  fine  weather, 
you  naturally  go  abroad.  Still  there  are  such  hosts  of  well-to-do 
tourists  who,  from  a  variety  of  reasons  easily  to  be  imagined,  would 
sooner  stop  within  the  Four  Seas  than  seek  their  recreation  abroad, 
that  none  of  these  explanations  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  why  yoa 
so  seldom  hear  of  English  people  taking  a  tour  for  pleasure  in  their 
own  country.  We  go  to  different  places  to  bathe,  or  hunt,  or  shoot, 
or  fish  ;  but  we,  as  a  rule,  no  more  think  of  traveling  about  England 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  than  we  should  dream  of  reading  old  sermons 
for  our  own  amusement.  Oddly  enough,  periiaps,  the  same  remark 
applies  to  America.  There  is  more  locomotion  in  the  States  than 
in  any  other  country;  but  the  natives  do  not  travel  about  South 
America  as  tourists.  And  the  reason  we  imagine  to  be,  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic,  that  home  travel,  as  compared  with  continental,  is  so 
dear,  so  uncomfortable,  and,  above  all,  so  dull. 

It  is  very  hard,  without  entering  into  details  which  our  space  would 
not  permit  of,  to  compare  precisely  the  relative  cost  of  travelling  and  of 
hotel  expenses  abroad  and  at  home.  Yery  long  experience,  however, 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  hotel  life  on  the  Continent, 
taking  one  place  with  another,  and  assuming  that  you  spare  yourself 
no  ordinary''  comfort,  and  livCf  in  fu^l,  ou  the  footing  of  the  '^niost 
favoured''  guost^  does  not  ©leeod  twenty  frames  a  day.  In  Eugland, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  bo  very  careful  if  yoti  ^visU  to  keep  yoiii 
bill  within  a  pound  a  day.  As  to  railway  fares,  thoy  are  notorioi^tj 
higher  here  than  in  France,  and  far  higher  than  in  Germany.  Il  c&sU 
you  more  to  gel  from  Loudon  to  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  than  it  does  to 
get  from  the  Bame  place  to  Pans  or  Brus^ols,— travelUjig  in  both  casofi 
by  cxpre^g  trains  at  6rst-cIaE;9  fare^^  But  these  long  through  routes 
KT©  not  the  fair  test  of  the  cost  of  travelling  in  England.  If  you  wish  tn 
see  tb©  eonntiy  pleasantly,  you  naturally  prefer  to  travel  short  di*- 
toiices,  going  from  point  to  paint  whore  you  may  dt^sirg  ti>  stop^    Lfl 
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any  traveller  act  upon  this  suggestion,  and  make  the  journey  from 
London  to  Scotland,  halting  at  all  the  di£ferent  spots  he  would  indi- 
vidually wish  to  visit  along  his  road,  and  then  compare  the  amount  of 
his  different  railway  fares  with  what  he  would  have  paid  had  he  tra- 
versed the  same  distance  straight  through !  For  some  reason, — or, 
perhaps,  for  none, — any  halt,  or  stop,  or  change  of  <»UTiage  in  this 
eoontry  is  attended  with  an  outlay  not  required  abroad.  We  do  not 
say  people  cannot  travel  cheaply,  if  they  choose,  in  England ;  but 
they  must  travel  uncomfortably  if  they  do ;  and  the  first  essential 
for  the  enjo3rment  of  ordinary  travel  is  that  you  should  be  comfort- 
able, and  not  be  bothered  about  the  necessity  of  looking  after 
shillings  and  sixpences. 

But  our  chief  complaint  is,  that  even  if  you  are  tolerably  indiffe- 
rent to  expense,  you  still  cannot  find  comfort  in  English  pleasure- 
travelling.  A  great,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  portion 
of  the  traveller's  existence  must  be  passed  in  inns.  Now,  at  our 
English  hotels  you  have  undoubtedly  the  necessaries  of  travel  Ufo, 
but  you  have  a  very  small  allowance  of  the  luxuries.  No  man  tra- 
velling on  business  has  any  cause  to  complain  if  he  gets  clean  beds, 
and  wholesome  food,  and  decent  lodging.  These  things  you  can  get 
in  our  En^ish  hostelries  as  well  as  in  those  of  any  other  country ; 
and  persons  who,  like  ourselves,  have  travelled  much  in  countries 
where  clean  linen  and  eatable  victuals  are  rarely  to  be  found,  can 
alone  tell  what  a  void  in  life  is  caused  by  their  absence.  Still,  if  you 
are  travelling  simply  and  solely  for  your  own  gratification,  you  do 
desire  something  more  than  negative  virtues  in  your  purveyors  cf 
entertainment.  There  are  a  few  first-class  hotels  scattered  over 
England ;  but  s^  we  cannot  recall  one  which  has  anything  of  beauty, 
<Nr  elegance,  or  attractiveness,  to  recommend  it.  There  are  hundreds 
of  inns,  knovm  to  every  continental  tourist,  which  the  traveller  re- 
members with  a  sort  of  sentimental  regard,  which  he  would  regret 
never  to  visit  again,  which  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
missing  on  his  journeys.  Of  what  single  English  hotel,  from  the 
Clarendon  downwards,  could  a  like  assertion  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  credibility?  It  may  be  said  that  hotels  like  the  Bellevue  at 
Dresden,  the  Bauer  at  Zurich,  the  Italia  at  Florence,  owe  much 
to  outlooks  not  to  be  matched  in  these  islands.  This  is  true; 
bnt  then,  even  in  English  towns  where  a  picturesque  view  is  to  be 
bad,  our  great  inns  are  seldom  if  ever  placed  in  such  positions  as  to 
command  the  view.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  an  hotel  can,  or  should  be, 
made  anything  but  a  place  in  which  a  guest  may  sleep  comfortably 
and  eat  decently,  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  the  mind  of  the 
British  landlord.  Yet,  if  you  are  travelling  for  pleasure  only,  you  nmst 
necessarily  pass  a  considerable  period  of  time  within  your  hotel  during 
which  you  cui  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Portions  of  existence  so  passed 
tre  very  dreadful  to  pass  tiurough,  not  pleasant  even  to  lookback  upon. 
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It  is  not  always  possible  to  have  a  sitting-room  to  yonrself,  and  if 
you  do,  you  increase  your  rate  of  expenditnre  by  at  least  a  half. 
Moreover,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  great  bulk  of  the  guests 
at  any  British  inn  must  necessarily  be  sitting-roomless.  And  if  it  is 
fine,  yon  cannot  be  always  ont  of  doors ;  if  it  rains, — and  in  oar  hjll- 
districts  it  generally  does  rain, — yon  mast  perforce  stop  indoors. 
Yoa  may,  if  you  like,  sit  in  yoor  bed-room.  They  are  all  ^ike,  these 
English  sleeping-places, — ^the  small  rooms  with  the  large  beds ;  the 
chest  of  drawers  covered  with  a  whity-brown  macassar ;  the  dingy, 
gloomy  paper ;  the  deal  table ;  the  bare  walls ;  iJie  three  cane-bottomed 
chairs ;  the  mahogany  washing-stand ;  the  Bible  with  the  name  of  the 
hotel  stamped  upon  it, — are  common  to  them  all.  If  you  get  tired 
and  weary  of  sitting  in  your  bed-room,  you  can  descend  into  the 
public  coffee-room.  Eating  is  generally  going  on  there  in  some  form 
or  other  all  through  the  day.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  of  our  newest 
hotels  that  drawing-rooms  exist  as  an  institution ;  and  the  smell  of 
meals  that  have  just  been,  or  are  now  being,  or  are  just  about  to 
be,  eaten,  hangs  always  about  the  British  coffee-room.  A  couple  of 
straight-backed  black  horsehair-covered  sofas,  a  number  of  chairs  of 
the  same  material,  a  «arcophagus-looking  sideboard,  and  a  long  table, 
which  is  always  being  t^en  to  pieces  to  have  fresh  joints  added  or 
subtracted,  complete  the  furniture.  A  county  directory,  a  local  news- 
paper, one  copy  of  the  Times,  which  is  generally  in  hand,  and  half 
a  dozen  placard  advertisements  of  different  life-assurance  societies, 
are  all  the  intellectual  resources  provided  for  the  inmates  of  this 
chamber  of  horrors.  If  you  belong  to  the  male  gender,  you  may 
possibly  smoke  in  some  damp  out-of-the-way  recess ;  or,  if  you  are 
lucky,  you  may  even  find  a  billiard-room,  and  have  a  game  with  a 
mouldy  marker.  But  if  you  belong  to  iJie  fairer  half  of  creation,  or 
have  ladies  in  your  party,  then  you  cannot  well  but  chose  the  coffee- 
room  as  your  only  resort.  It  may  be  said  that  the  salles-a-manger 
of  continental  inns  are  not  ideal  resorts  for  weather-bound  tourists. 
We  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  objection ;  but  then  it  should  also 
be  allowed  that  they  are  not  quite  so  deadly-lively  as  English  coffee- 
rooms;  that  inn  bed-rooms  abroad  are  commonly  bright,  cheerful, 
airy  rooms,  which  you  can  use  as  sitting-rooms  with  comfort ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  smallest  continental  town,  in  any  of  the  districts 
which  are  frequented  by  tourists,  offers  resources  not  available  in 
similar  places  at  home. 

Not  very  many  months  ago  it  was  our  lot  to  pass  two  nights  within 
a  short  interval  of  each  other  at  two  watering-places  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  In  both  cases  we  were  delayed  accidentally,  and  were 
unacquainted  with  a  living  soul  at  the  place  of  our  night's  sojourn ;  we 
had  neither  books  nor  occupation ;  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
reeonroes  of  the  place  for  amusement.  On  this  side  the  channel  we 
passed  one  of  the  dreariest  evenings  in  our  recollection.     We  ordered 
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dinner,  wliich,  as  nsnal  in  such  places,  consisted  of  the  invariable 
»ole  and  mutton  cutlet ;  we  walked  up  and  down  the  pier  to  get  an 
appetite ;  we  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  over  dinner ;  and  then 
the  evening  had  closed  in.  We  found  there  were  still  some  four 
hours  which  must  elapse  before  we  could  go  to  bed.  Of  public 
amusements  there  was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  Mr.  Woodin 
had  given  his  entertainment  some  days  before ;  and  the  sisters 
*'  Sophia  and  Anne  "  were  expected  in  the  ensuing  week ;  but  the  only 
available  place  of  entertainment  open  was  a  fifth-rate  music-hall,  chiefly 
patronised  by  the  seafaring  population  of  the  place.  The  billiard- 
room,  which  was  also  the  smoking-room,  was  filled  with  a  number 
of  local  young  men  about  town,  whose  jokes  were  not  interesting  to 
a  stranger ;  and  after  a  stroll  through  the  half-lit,  shabby  streets, 
we  were  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  coffee-room,  and  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  advertisement  sheet  of  an  old  London  newspaper 
which  chanced  to  have  been  left  there. 

Across  the  channel,  though  the  size,  character,  and  *^  reason  of 
being  "  of  the  two  towns  were  exactly  similar,  our  only  difficulty  lay 
in  the  selection  of  amusements.  There  was  a  table-d'hote  dinner, 
where — the  guests  being  English  tourists  abroad — there  was  a 
good  deal  of  conversation.  Before  dinner  there  was  an  open-air 
concert  given  on  the  pier,  at  which  all  the  rank  and  fashion  and 
beauty  of  the  town  displayed  itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  performance  at  the  theatre,  where  the 
acting, — and  that  is  perhaps  not  saying  much, — was  up  to  the  rank 
of  an  ordinary  London  playhouse.  Besides  this,  there  were  the  public 
reception-rooms,  open  to  any  decently-dressed  stranger  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  franc.  The  night  we  were  there  a  concert  was  given  in 
the  rooms  ;  the  night  following  there  was  to  be  a  ball ;  the  night  after 
that  a  conjuring  performance.  Besides,  you  could  cut  in,  if  you  liked, 
at  a  rubber  of  whist ;  you  could  lose  your  money  in  a  raffie  ;  you 
could  play  at  pool  in  one  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  billiard- 
rooms  we  have  ever  seen.  And  if  you  preferred  wandering  about  tho 
town,  you  could  look  into  rows  upon  rows  of  bright  shop-windows  ; 
you  could  go  into  a  score  of  handsome  cafes,  and  sit  there  for  as  long 
as  you  liked  at  the  cost  of  a  few  halfpence.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  these  amusements  are  very  exciting, — that  they  are  all  of  a 
frivolous  character,  in  which  grown-up  people  ought  not  to  take  delight. 
Bat  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  grown-up  travellers 
are  very  like  children,  and  want  amusement  as  much  as  if  they  had 
only  just  left  school  before  they  started  on  their  journey.  The  result 
of  our  two  evenings  passed  thus  at  home  and  abroad  was  to  cause 
08  to  form  a  mental  resolution  to  avoid  the  English  watering-place 
in  our  future  travels,  and  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
visiting the  French  one.  We  quote  this  experience  of  ours  because 
it  is  one  whose  truth  any  of  our  readers  may  verify  for  himself  with- 
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ont  difficulty.  A  cottple  of  nights  passed  alternately  at  Bamsgate 
and  Ostend,  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  Brighton  and  Diej^,  Hastingt 
and  Tronville,  will  serve,  we  think,  to  point  a  lesson  which  many 
years  of  travel  have  impressed  upon  ns. 

The  chief  reason  then,  as  we  take  it,  why  British  holiday-makers  who 
can  contrive  to  get  ahroad  do  so  almost  invariahly  instead  of  visiting 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  their  own  land,  is  the  total  want  of  amusement 
provided  for  tourists  in  these  islands.  On  a  home  tour  the  evenings 
are  mortally  and  drearily  long.  We  are  writing  these  lines  at  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  popular  of  English  sea-side  towns.  The 
place  lives  upon  visitors,  and,  but  for  being  a  resort  of  visitors,  has 
no  means  of  existence.  Yet,  beyond  providing  them  at  high  rates 
with  board  and  lodgings,  it  does  nothing  whatever  for  their  enter- 
tainment. There  are  no  public  rooms,  no  town  bands,  no  sea-side 
walks  or  drives,  as  there  would  be  at  any  continental  watering-place  of 
half  the  size ;  there  is  not  even  such  a  thing  as  a  tolerable  reading-room 
where  you  can  see  the  papers.  We  have  barrel-organs,  Ethiopian 
serenaders,  and  a  Punch  and  Judy  show ;  but  otherwise  we  have 
no  kind  of  entertainment.  Not  only  is  there  no  theatre  open,  hot 
there  is  not  a  stage  in  the  town  on  which  plays  could  be  acted. 
A  specti'oscope,  whatever  that  may  be,  has  been  throughout  some 
three  weeks  the  sole  amusement  provided  for  the  public  of  what 
the  guide-books  inform  us  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  fre- 
quented of  the  watering-places  in  the  south  of  England.  Nor  are 
wo  much  better  off  in  the  way  of  those  creature  comforts  of  which 
we  English  people  fancy  we  possess  almost  a  monopoly.  The 
lodging-houses  are  as  bare  and  comfortless  as  English  lodging- 
houses  are  wont  to  be.  The  culinary  resources  of  these  establish- 
ments do  not  extend  beyond  chops  and  steaks  and  plain  roast  meal, 
not  bad  things  doubtless  in  their  way,  but  still  viands  which  the 
least  daint}^  palate  may  find  monotonous  after  a  limited  time.  Yet 
practically  you  must  either  dine  at  home  or  not  dine  at  all. 

At  the  one  large  hotel  in  the  town  you  can  dine  with  economy  for 
about  ten  shillings  a  head,  and  even  then  you  have  an  inferior  dinner 
to  what  you  would  get  at  any  second-rate  restaurant  in  France  for  less 
than  half  the  money.  In  the  whole  town  there  is  not  a  single 
restaurant,  cafe,  or  dining-room  where,  you  can  get  anything  to  eai. 
Yet,  in  most  respects,  I  should  say  this  place  was  above  the  average  of 
European  sea-side  towns.  The  air  is  beautiful,  the  sea  view  remark- 
ably fine,  and  the  surrounding  country  very  pretty ;  but,  with  all 
this,  it  is  inferior  as  a  sojourning  place  for  tourists  to  foreign  baths  ot 
far  smaller  natural  beauties,  simply  because  nature  has  been  left  to 
do  everything,  and  art -nothing. 

So,  in  the  long  run,  it  comes  to  this,  that  we  all  of  as  think  our 
neighbours  would  do  well  to  patronise  English  watering-places  and 
lakes  and  mountains,  to  stop  in  their  own  country  when  they  am  mA 
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for  a  holiday,  to  spend  their  money  among  their  own  people.  But 
the  moment  we  are  called  on  to  choose  a  holiday  tour  for  ourselves, 
we  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  go  abroad.  We  do  so  because 
we  cannot  find  the  same  comforts  or  amusements  or  accommodation 
at  home  as  we  do  upon  the  Continent ;  and  though  we  may  fancy 
others  ought  to  do  without  these  things,  we  are  not  disposed  to  part 
with  them  ourselves  when  we  are  travelling  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ment. Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  home  life  can  only  be  had 
at  England ;  that  our  people,  happily  for  themselves,  do  not  spend 
their  evenings  at  theatres  and  cafes,  but  take  their  pleasure  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  sources  of  recreation 
which  are  open  to  the  continental  pleasure-seeker  are  not  available  to 
oar  native  tourists  when  on  "  pleasure  bent."  The  **  pleasure  of  the 
domestic  fireside  "  argument  is  often  driven  further  than  it  will  bear ; 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  sound ;  and  we  admit  that  the  home  life  of 
England  could  hardly  be  what  it  is  if  our  cities  offered  greater 
resources  of  entertainment  to  the  homeless  traveller.  But  exactly 
for  that  reason,  though  we  may  select  to  live  in  England,  we  prefer 
to  spend  our  holidays  away  from  its  shores.  We  share  this  conviction 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  tourist  world,  and  our  only 
wonder  is  that,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  years,  our  papers 
should  still  go  on  repeating  assertions  about  the  charms  of  English 
travel  which  writers  and  readers  «like  know  at  heart  to  be  false  and 
groundless. 


SECRETS. 


Stuange  ihingi  we  rock  not  of,  or  reck  in  Taiiij 

In  ciilm  TnysU+noTis  (?j>londoiiF  round  lis  roign ; 

His  kingdom  still,  until  Ilis  kingdom  wjme. 
The  heart  that  lovps  them  kuowcth  not  thoir  wayi^ 
Nor  nndt^rdiiindi^th  half  the  hytnnn  of  prai^ 

They  siBg  to  L'omlui't  ns,  and  loud  ua  homo. 

And  of  all  marvids  that  creation  hoard;?, 

The  sweet  deep  secrets,  pa«t  the  reach  of  ivoi  di| 

I  know  no  maiTcl  like  my  Jove  for  thee* 
The  treosturo  of  my  heart,  nnaeon,  untold > 
Lies  hidden,  low,  as  do  the  gands  of  goTd^ 

And  rends  it  aji  the  lightning  rends  the  tree. 

In  every  change,  through  naturo*a  harmonics, 
Some  hidden  ehiirni,  some  dour  new  wonder  Ilea ; 

Some  tender  etory  that  we  fail  to  road. 
The  groon  leaves  whimper  things  we  cannot  hear ; 
The  dtara  unrioted  vanish  from  thoir  sphere  ; 

And  wounds  no  skill  can  i'uthom  inly  bleed. 

The  dow«  and  stenns  of  snow  thotr  courses  run ; 
Light  was  J  before  the  word  which  called  tho  euii  I 

The  winter  and  tho  i^ummer  rains  must  fall- 
In  tho  now  hirth  the  brij*:ht  life  porishotU ; 
The  Mlecp  by  which  we  live  roacmblea  death. 

Only  tho  hand  that  made  them  knowolh  all, 

"Within  the  fern's  sweet  stem  tho  oak  lies  hidden. 
Till  by  loTe*«  att  the  ecented  veil  ia  riven ; 

Neither  is  love  neglected,  lost  or  dead. 
From  the  decay  of  verdure  and  of  flowers, 
Ifew  plants  spring  up,  the  sweetest  in  our  howors;  ' 

And  memory  embahn.i  the  Joy  that's  tied,  j 

In  tho  far  west,  tho  solitary'  bird 

3kr»kc'8  through  the  night  it^  solemn  music  heard. 

Chanting  the  *'  Misorere  **  low  and  sad. 
The  wild  wooda  echo  the  unearthly  cry. 
And  stricken  souls  in  m^lnight  stlenee  sigh> 

Sighs  that  ore  pray  era,  to  make  the  morning  glad.  ' 

But  while  these  tender  marvels  fade  away> 
Iilach  in  it«  fleeting  hour^  its  passing  day, 

And  each  with  death,  and  with  obhvioQ  rife, 
My  lovo  is  part  of  immortahty  ; 
A  huumn  honl's  desire,  whieli  cannot  ?lie ; 

The  iweet  and  bitter  seeing t  of  a  life.  i 
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Peshaps  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  of  the  day  is,  the  pleasant  dclu-  I 
sion  that  there  exists  a  *'  sound  healthy  taste  "  for  the  drama,  and 
that  now,  if  ever,  are  the  palmy  days  of  the  stage.  The  numher 
of  theatres,  the  state  of  the  profession, — ^like  every  other,  overcrowded, 
— ^the  perfection  to  which  scenery  and  machinery  have  been  brought, 
the  salaries,  and  the  crowded  houses,  are  substantial  evidence  of  this 
pahniness, — an  epithet  which  somehow  has  been  considered  the 
special  property  of  things  theatrical.  With  pieces  "  running  '*  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  nights,  with  such  triumphs  of  '^  realism  '* 
as  coal-mine  shafts,  water  caves,  set  streets^  city  offices  reproduced  ; 
and,  above  all,  conflagrations,  house-burnings,  that  to  the  eye  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  original  models,  with  water,  Are,  ice, 
grass,  imitated  perfectly,  and  with  the  easier  resource,  where  it  can  be 
done,  of  bringing  the  real  objects  themselves  on  the  stage,  things  surely 
ought  to  look  palmy.  Yet  it  may  be  declared  that  if  we  were  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  profession  generally,  managers  and  actors,  it  would 
be  admitted  that  decay  is  setting  in.  The  mechanists,  scene-painters, 
and  actors, — ^they  are  named  according  to  their  proper  precedence, — 
are  at  this  end  of  their  tether.  They  have  exhausted  their  fertile 
fancy.  The  burlesque  **  arrangers  **  and  actors  have  tried  every 
conceivable  physical  extravagance  within  the  compass  of  '' break- 
downs," low  dresses,  goddesses  looped  up  at  the  knee,  parodies  of 
songs,  &c.  The  m}iliology  is  run  out.  The  opera  stories  are  done. 
So,  too,  with  scenic  effects.  In  real  life  there,  are  only  half-a-dozen 
tremendous  and  dramatic  physical  catastrophes  which  can  con- 
found and  surprise.  When  we  have  seen  a  Are,  an  earthquake,  a 
breaking  of  the  ice  and  drowning,  an  accident,  very  few  things 
remain  either  difficult  to  imitate  or  likely  to  astonish.  We  have  had 
all  this.  But  one  *'  sensation  "  effort  remains  untried,  the  hint  of 
-which  is  at  the  service  of  the  skilful  playwright, — ^the  running  off  the 
line  of  a  train,  and  its  being  precipitated  over  a  bridge.  What  will 
come  next  ?  It  must  be  something  of  this  **  school,"  new,  but  of 
lower  interest,  in  which  case  our  excitement  will  be  languid.  The 
man  who  has  drunk  brandy  always,  will  find  tea  insipid.  So  with  the 
break-downs,  the  dressing,  the  mythology,  and  the  vulgar  parodies  of 
songs.  They  can  only  reproduce  now.  By-and-by  even  the  admirers  of 
this  class  of  entertainment  will  find  that  the  stage  has  grown  dull. 
Bat  for  others,  who  expect  another  sort  of  entertainmenti  it  may 
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be  fah'ly  asked,  is  not  the  stage  dull  now  ?    How  many  are  there  who 
set  ont  for  the  night's  amusement,  with  a  complacent  alacrity  of 
anticipation,  as  Johnson  might  say,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  are  suffer- 
ing a  strange  agony,  compounded  of  tediousness,  fatigue,  a  sort  of 
eternal  weariness,  and  a  sense  that  the  whole  wiU  never  end  I      Of 
course  we  bear  laughter  and  sounds  of  enjoyment  in  the  body  of  the 
house  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  are  persons  who  have 
been  working  hard  all  the  day  and  all  the  year,  and  to  whom,  per- 
haps, the  annual  visit  to  the  play-house,  the  sight  oi  the  company,  the 
lights,  the  gay  scenery,  is  a  treat.     The  cheap  test  of  what  is  called  a 
run  now-a-days  is  no  evidence  of  a  flourishing  profession.     A  certain 
class  of  people  must  go  to  the  theatre  to  fill  in  their  evenings ;  and, 
above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  London  theatres  are  the 
theatres  for  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  audiences  are  changing  every 
night.     The  manager  is  catering  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  a  sprinkling  from  the  Continent.     This  is  another  result  of  a 
fatd  centralisation,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  ''  sensation  "  system 
now  in  fashicm.    These  costly  spectacles  vnll  not  pay  unless  exhibited 
for  so  many  hundred  nights.     Sight  is  a  much  more  costly  sense  than 
hearing ;  the  eye  is  more  exiaravagant  than  the  ear,  as  any  manager 
knows ;  but  no  manager  has  discovered  as  yet, — none  at  least  have  had 
the  courage  to  act  on  the  discovery, — ^that  the  mind  is  the  cheapest  of  . 
all  to  entertain.  This  we  will  understand  presently.  But  as  to  this  decay, 
what  is  the  sense  of  the  profession  ?     It  will  tell  us  that  "  it  is  going 
to  thjd  bad  ;'*  that  the   stage  is   going  down,  but  that   actors    are 
flourishing.  Salaries  are  high  and  well  paid — ^to  "  stars."  The  profes- 
sion, they  win  tell  you,  is  in  confusion.     It  is  a  scramble.     Neither 
traming  nor  genius  tells.     The  fellow  of  yesterday, — raw,  untutored, 
— ^has  the  same  chance  as  the  old  hand  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Like  thd 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  those  who  come  last  are  paid  as  libendly 
as  those  who  have  worked  all  the  day  long.     And  it  may  be  asked, 
why  not  ?     Good  looks  and  a  handsome  face  and  a  pert  voice  do  not 
improve  by  service, — are  rather  in  better  condition  tiie  first  day.     A 
tyro  of  a  week's  standing  can  wear  a  short  dress  as  well,  if  not  nacre 
becomingly,  than  a  lady  who  has  served  in  the  ranks.     A  few  weeks* 
todning  will  teach  the  steps  of  a  break-down.  In  short,  the  physical 
gifts  which  sensftikm  requires  are  foxmd  by  nature. 

We  can  make  no  reasonable  protest  agidnst  Pantomimes.  They  are 
a  genuine  show  ;  belong  to  l^eir  proper  season ;  and  come  in  weQ  as 
an  alterative.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  they  are.  The 
great  Garrick  had  his  pantomime  every  Christmas.  We  have  the 
associations  of  that  cheerful  season,— of  the  delisted  row  of  children's 
&oes,  whose  exquisite  relish  of  the  show  diordd  be  a  hint  to  the 
grown-up  as  to  the  class  of  audience  whom  such  things  were  meant 
to  entertain.  Just  as  the  conductor  of  the  Grand  Opera  lays  down 
bis  hkion  when  the  ballet  begins,  and  disappears,  and  another  gentle- 
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man  of  inferior  degree  takes  bis  place,  so  may  the  Drama  gracefully 
gather  np  her  dress,  and  sweep  away  with  dignity  daring  that  merry 
time,  abdicating  for  a  few  weeks  in  favour  of  her  Cinderella  sister. 

The  troth. is, — and  we  have  been  approaching  this  gradually, — ^the  ' 
proper  entertainment  of  the  drama  has  passed  away.  The  delightful 
amusement  that  used  to  be  known  as  ^'  the  Stage  *'  is  not  with  us  now. 
It  is  gone  ;  and  with  it  the  associations,  the  tone  of  mind  and  training 
which  led  audiences  to  e^joy  it  so  exquisitely.  Instead,  the  eye  is 
feasted  and  the  ear.  The  vulgar  enjoyments  of  the  senses  are  gratified. 
Scenery  and  accompaniments,  which  in  tjtie  old  days  were  merely  a  set- 
off, an  adornment,  have  usurped  tl^  chief  place.  We  are  in  an  utterly 
filse  groove.  As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are  no  longer  amused, 
simply  because  we  have  given  up  the  true  *'  stage,'*  and  have  gone 
afier  a  pure  fiction  and  *sham, — a  series  of  costly  shows.  Sight-seeing 
in  cities  is,  as  we  all  have  found,  the  most  wearisome  thing  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  true  foundation  of  theatrical  enjoyment  ?  It  is  found 
in  the  picture  of  human  life, — the  play  of  mind  on  mind,  of  passion  on 
passion,  of  wit  on  wit,  set  off  by  shrewd  observations  and  elegant 
treatment.  It  is  tlie  spectacle  of  mental  action.  The  old  Greeks 
understood  this  perfectly,  and  had  the  finest  principle  for  the  tragedy 
in  the  world,  based  on  the  Pagan  belief  that  soul  was  the  creature  of 
destiny,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  exercise  of  this  free  will. 
Here  were  elements  for  a  splendid  drami^tic  struggle  ;  the  good  man 
struggling  to  do  what  was  right,  exercising  his  will,  sacrificing  his 
indination,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  forced  on  to  destruction  by  the 
secret  unseen  power  of  destiny  acting  on  events  and  circumstances. 
Such  a  struggle  would  absorb  an  audience  whose  faith  was  in  such  a 
contrast.  The  whole  city  looked  on  in  those  vast  amphitheatres,  and 
from  these  masters  we  can  learn  the  true  subordinate  position  of 
scenery.  They  had  one  grand  scene,  which  was  invariably  the  out- 
side of  a  temple,  splendid  and  dignified,  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  dramatic  and  real  life, — not  wholly  real  nor  wholly  scenic. 
Indeed,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  topic  we  have  left,  it  may  be 
said  the  more  ambitious  and  perfect  scenery  becomes,  the  more  nar- 
rowly and  minutely  it  attempts  to  reproduce  nature,  the  more  does  it 
hring  about  a  sort  of  desillusionment.  The  surprising  elaborateness, 
instead  of  satisfying,  chiUlenges  the  doubts  of  the  spectators.  It  Is 
80  well  done  that  it  must  be  unreal.  The  true  position  of  scenery,  as 
associated  with  the  drama,  is  indicative ;  it  should  travel  no  higher  than 
a  general  effect ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  good  play  should  not  be 
set  off  by  anything  more  ambitious  than  an  interior  of  a  drawing-room 
tr  a  cotti^,  a  forest,  a  street, — all  elegantly  done  of  their  kind,  but 
UM^e  or  less  conventional.  Elaborate  set  pieces, — mimicries  of  water- 
Ms,  fires,  drownings,  &c. — should  be  all  relegated  to  scenic  pieces 
in  art,  to  show  off  such  tours  de  force.     They  should  be  subsidiary. 

This  can  be  very  well  illustrated  by  an  instance  taken  &om  th« 
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decoration  of  pottery,  and  the  law  which  regulates  that  branch  of  art. 
We  often  see  a  whole  dinner-service  **  illustrated,"  as  it  were,  by 
painters  of  eminence  ;  every  plate  set  down  before  the  guest  having  a 
fine  landscape  in  the  centre.  This  is  admitted  to  be  an  entirely  false 
'system,  for  the  result  is  not  a  decorated  plate,  but  a  landscape  painted 
j)n  a  plate.  The  plate  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  object ;  it  has  been 
devoured  by  what  was  meant  to  adorn  it.  So  with  scenery  and  the 
drama.  And  instead  of  the  former  being  used  so  as  to  set  off  the 
latter,  the  dramatic  artist  is  now  set  to  work  to  put  together  a  few 
characters  and  dialogues  to  set  off  the  scenery  and  effects. 

The  bearing  of  this  fatal  corruption  on  **  the  music-hall  question,'* 
which  is  now  attracting  attention,  is  more  direct  than  would  be  sap- 
posed.  It  is  the  very  decay  of  the  stage  that  has  brought  theatres 
to  the  degradation  of  being  threatened  by  the  competition  of  such 
places.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  theatres  which  have  encroached  on  the 
music-hall  business ;  and  as  they  have  descended  to  the  competition, 
they  must  bear  the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  music-hall  is  quite 
dans  son  droit.  It  provides  a  class  of  show  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  ear, — which  requires  no  exertion  of  the  mind,  no  attention 
even, — which  is  so  bold  in  outline  as  to  allow  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  conversation  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  real  drama,  true 
comedy,  and  tragedy, — observe,  not  the  buffoonery  of  our  existing 
comic  dramas,  which  have  no  story  and  no  dialogue, — ^require  the  most 
perfect  silence  and  attention  to  follow  the  plot  and  the  delicate  wit  of 
the  dialogue.  Mind,  as  well  as  eye  and  ear,  must  be  kept  at  work. 
Here  is  the  distinction  that  should  keep  music-halls  and  theatres 
ever  distinct.  Both  would  flourish.  But  on  the  present  system, — 
with  a  sensation  piece  running,  with  tremendous  scenic  e£^ots,  and  a 
plot  that  appeals  to  the  eye, — the  pots  and  glasses  and  little  tables 
might  be  present  in  the  pit,  and  do  very  little  harm.  Such  theatres 
are  half  music-halls  already.  ** 

The  palmy  days  of  the  drama  were  the  days  of  the  good  old 
comedies,  beginning  perhaps  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  with 
Garrick's  management  of  Drury  Lane.  When  we  see  that  under  his 
judicious  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years,  everything  rose  from  the  most 
utter  chaos  into  order ;  that  fine  actors  were  trained,  fine  pla3rs  written 
for  the  fine  actors  to  act,  and  fine  and  never-failing  audiences  came  to 
see  the  fine  plays  which  the  fine  actors  acted ;  and  that  the  moment 
he  retired,  and  the  wayward  Brinsley  took  up  the  reins,  disorder  and 
decay  set  in  once  more,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  judicious  management  has  much  to  do  with  the  control 
of  the  public  taste.  Actors  and  actresses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  have  to  struggle  against  their  own  system, — ^where  are  they  ? 
Good  acting  lies  buried  iinder  the  heavy  folds  of  cumbrous  scenery. 
There  is  no  school,  no  training,  no  serving  in  the  ranks,  as  the  old 
actors  did.     As  I  have  shown,  such  is  not  wanting  for  the  sensation 
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pieces.     There  is  no  opportunity  to  train  good  actors,  for  when  & 
piece  "  nms  "  three-quarters  of  a  year  there  can  ho  no  training.    In 
the  real  pahny  times  of  the  drama  a  piece  ran  at  most  nine  nights 
together ;  but  it  was  judiciously  put  into  the  repertoire  and  played 
at  short  intervals  during  the  season.     In  a  theatre  like   Garrick's. 
Dmry  Lane,  with  a  sta£f  of  clever  actors,  and  a  large  staff  too,  each 
ODO  had  his  department  and  round  of  characters ; — all  would  have 
ranked  as  *'  stars  "  now ; — and  each  night  of  the  week  brought  a  dif- 
ferent play,  perhaps  diflferent  actors,  and  an  infinite  variety.    For 
this  too  is  one  of  the  features  and  healthy  conditions  of  the  drama, — 
constant  change, — and  it  trains  while  it  amuses.     We  may  look  back  ' 
to  the  cast  of  the  "School  for  Scandal"  on  its  first  night  witlTa 
sort  of  despair,  and  thiiik  with  wonder  what  acting  must  have  been, 
with  performers  like  King,  Gentleman  Smith,  Jack  Palmer,  Yates, 
Parsons,  Dodd,  Aikin,  Farren,  Abington,  Pope,  and  Hopkins.    Fortu- 
nate indeed  the  play  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  no  new  performer 
ever   appeared  in  any  one  of  its  parts,  who  was  not  inferior  to 
the  person  who  played  it  originally.    All  these  had  been  trained  at 
Dmry  Lane,  and  formed  in  a  correct  school, — a  school  that  insisted  on 
principles  of  judicious,  bold,  yet  regulated  expression.    Absolutely  ^ 
m  our  time  has  been  lost,  with  the  other  good  histrionic  things,  the* 
art  of  filling  the  house  with  the  voice,  and  of  making  the  features 
play.  Above  all,  too,  has  been  lost  or  forgotten  the  art  of  making  words 
tell, — ^the  weighty,  yet  natural  way  of  delivery  which  comes  of  study, 
play,  practice.     We  may  see  traces  of  this  sort  of  delivery  in  the  few 
old  actors  who  were  so    brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old 
school,  and  whose  delivery  of  a  single  sentence  seems  to  make  it  tell 
in  quite  a^  surprising  way.     The  old  school  of  humour  is  quite  gone. 
The  modern  fietshion  is  like  all  the  rest,  addressed  to  the  eye.     A 
modem  farce  relies  on  a  ridiculous  merry-andrew  dress,  forced  catch- 
words repealed  again  and  again,  a  kind  of  rapid  pattering  from  the 
throat,  in  a  grotesque  twang,  a  speaking  out  of  the  comer  of  the 
month,  and  abundant  ''gag.**    All  is  absurd,  exaggerated  buflboning, 
and  out  of  nature.    This  is  broad  modem  farce.     The  French  farce 
lies  in  comic  but  not  very  far-fetched  situations, — like  that  in  "  Box 
and  Cox  ** — which  is  carried  off  by  surprisingly  natural  acting  and  an 
understood  air  of  burlesque.     We  steal  these  things,  vulgarise  them 
into  downright  eamest,  and  force  incidents  which   are  natural  to 
French  life  and  manners  into  British  dress  and  habits  to  which  they 
are  wholly  foreign ;   turning  the  light  French  blagueur, — a  Charles 
Jnles, — ^into  a  vulgar  Mr.  Tittimus  in  pink  and  blue  trousers. 

If  we  look  at  Zofiany*s  portraits,  or  at  pictures  of  scenes  from  plays 
which  he  painted,  we  can  catch  a  faint  notion  of  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  humour  then.  It  was  purely  intellectual ;  it  was  unconscious. 
The  Garrick  face  in  Abel  Drugger, — all  stupid  delight,  joy,  expecta- 
tion, and  vanity, — shows  what  a  surprising  power  of  expression  he 
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bad,  and  how  nmcb  could  be  done  by  tbe  fiace.  Tbere  was  an  absurd 
or  ludicrous  situation,  and  the  actor  threw  himself  into  it,  and 
aimed  at  being  perfectly  and  naturally  in  earnest,  striving  to  exhibit 
a  real  terror  and  genuine  alarm,  which  is  the  true  secret  of  a  comic 
situation.  Our  present  comic  rule  is  to  exhibit  comic  pantomime  in 
any  crisis, — something  grotesque,  but  inappropriate. 

There  is  a  well-known  essay  of  Lamb*s  on  the  artificial  comedy  of 
the  last  century,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  delicacies  of  the  playing  in 
the  ''  School  for  Scandal,"  and  which  shows  fatally  that  we  have  not  the 
drama  now.  It  gives  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  what  acting  was,  and  it  may 
be  confessed  that  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  existing  per- 
formers,— ^to  whom,  no  doubt,  it  is  unfamiliar, — ^would  be  almost 
amusing.  It  certainly  would  not  be  his  notion  of  acting.  There  were 
refinements  then  in  pla3ring  that  we  never  dream  of  now.  "  When  I 
remember,'*  says  Charles  Lamb,  speaking  of  Jack  Palmer,  ''  the  gay 
boldness,  the  graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measured  step,  the 
insinuating  voice,  ....  the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part,  so 
diflferent  fifom  the  pressure  of  conscious  actual  wickedness — the  hypo- 
critical assumption  of  hypocrisy,  ....  I  must  needs  conclude  the 
present  generation  of  play-goers  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or  more 

dense A  player  with  Jack's  talent,  if  we  had  one  now,  would 

not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner.  He  would  instinctively 
avoid  every  turn  which  might  lead  to  unrealise,  and  so  to  make  the 
character  fascinating.  He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  spectators.  •  •  .  . 
John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part ;  he  was  play- 
ing to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his 
lady.  .  .  .  The  pleasant  old  Teazle,  King,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time. 
His  manner  would  not  have  passed  current  in  our  day.  .  .  .  Joseph 
Surface,  to  go  down  now,  must  be  a  downright  revolting  villain, — 
no  compromise.  His  first  appearance  must  shock  and  give  horror. 
Oh,  who  that  remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd, — the  wasp  and  butterfly  of 
the  *  School  for  Scandal,'  and  charming,  natural  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect 
gentlewoman  as  distinguished  from  the  fine  lady  of  comedy, — ^wotdd 
forego  the  true  scenic  delight, — ^the  escape  for  life,  the  oblivion  of 
consequences,  the  holiday  barring-out  <^  the  Pedant  Refiection, — ^those 
Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours, — to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our 
modem  plays  ?  "  I  repeat,  is  not  all  this, — and  there  are  many  pages 
of  this  exquisite  analysis, — utterly  unintelligible  to  our  modem  actor, 
—certainly  to  the  play-goers  ?  "  The  escape  from  life,"  or  "  holiday 
barring-out,"  is  not  to  be  foimd  at  the  play-house.  I  say  again,  this 
delicate  refining  on  refining  is  a  lost  art.,  Managers  and  actors  will 
say.  We  have  tried  comedies  and  pieces  of  this  intellectual  sort; 
they  fail,  and  do  not  draw.  The  reason  is,  they  are  not  acted ;  the 
parts  are  played  according  to  the  conventional  canons  of  our  "  sen- 
sation "  times. 

In  those  days  London  audiences  were  not  literally  shut  out  of  their 
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own  theatres  by  one  piece  keeping  possession  of  the  house  for  months. 
I  open  one  of  Geneste't  wonderful  ten  volumes, — ^monuments  of  labo- 
rious industry, — and  choose  a  place  at  random.  The  following  is  a 
month's  bill  of  fere : — The  Beggar's  Opera  (Miss  Pope) ;  Macbeth 
(Grarrick  and  Mrs.  Barry) ;  London  Merchant ;  Clandestine  Marriage 
(King) ;  Mourning  Bride  ;  Rival  Queens ;  Richard  HI.  (Garrick) ; 
Merchant  of  Venice ;  School  for  Lovers  (Mrs.  Baddeley) ;  Padlock 
(Dibdin  and  Bannister);  All  in  the  Wrong;  Suspicious  Husband 
(Garrick);  Zara;  As  You  Like  It;  The  Revenge  (Holland);  The 
Stratagem ;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing ;  Cymbeline  (Miss  Younge) ;  The 
Wonder  (Garrick) ;  Othello ;  Artaxerxes ;  Tamerlane.  Those  were 
the  days  of  entertainment !  No  wonder  the  stage  entered  largely  into 
social  life ;  no  wonder  there  were  good  houses,  and  that  people  could 
talk  of ''  going  to  the  theatre  "  with  enjoyment. 

But  leaving  actors,  and  looking  to  the  plays  that  used  to  be  written, 
a  feeling  almost  of  despair  will  come  upon  us.     Going  to  the  library, 
and  taking  down  even  a  few  of  these  pieces,  we  shdl  be  astounded 
at  the  store  of  wit,  gaiety,  and,  above  all,  of  humour.     Putting  what 
is  i^ow  written  beside  them,  the  writing,  as  well  as  the  acting,  would 
seem  to  be  a  lost  art.     What  brightness,  what  briskness  and  gaiety, 
even  where  wit  was  wanting !     The  collection  of  characters,  the  tide 
of  humour,  all  in  the  key  of  Fielding  and  Steele, — ^which  turns  on  cha- 
racter writing,  not  on  the  poor  quiddities  of  punning  and  catch-words, 
— ^is  indeed  surprising.     The  gallery  of  portraits  is  long,  and  painted 
in  the  freshest,  clearest  colours.  Each  character  is  round  and  distinct ; 
or  even  where  there  was  a  failure  or  inferiority,  there  was  the  attempt 
at  being  round  and  distinct.   There  were  characters  for  actors  to  play, 
and  actors  to  play  the  characters.     Even  now,  when  the  drama  makes 
a  faint  attempt  at  rally,  it  takes  the  shape  of  story,  not  of  character, — 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  what  is  the  true  function  of  a  play,  that  ofl- 
quoted  holding  a  mirror  up  to  nature  and  not  to  the  novel  or  story- 
book.  For  yrhaX  does  nature  show  us  in  common  life  ?   Not  these  extra- 
ordinary and  exceptional  adventures,  but  character,  and  its  operation  on 
other  characters,  which,  artfully  suspended  or  checked,  constitutes  the 
true  secret  of  dramatic  interest  and  amusement. 

What  a  series,  I  say  again  !  CoUey  Gibber, — so  fresh,  bold,  and 
full  of  spirit,  with  his  pleasant  **  Careless  Husband,"  whose  admirable 
Lord  Foppington  and  fashionable  people,  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
whole  tone  and  treatment  for  the  "  School  for  Scandal."  The  gaiety 
and  intellectual  bustle, — ^for  the  plots  are  not  very  strong, — are  as 
natural  as  can  possibly  be  conceived  ;  and  the  whole  always  sparkles 
with  good  humour  and  good  things,  not  ostentatiously  introduced,  but 
flowing  naturally  from  the  cheerfulness  of  the  characters.  Where 
can  we  now  find  dialogue  like  this  ? 
"  Lady  B.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  do  ?    For  my  part,  I 

would  no  more  choose  a  man  by  my  eye  than  a  shoe 
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"  Lady  E,  But  I'd  tio  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I  could  not  like  111  an 
I*d  -wear  a  elioe  that  pmchcd  me. 

^'  Lady  B,  Ky ;  but  a  poor  wretcli  tells  m9  hell  widen  tliem^  or  do 
anythiDgj  and  is  bo  civil  and  silly  that  one  does  not  know  how  to 
turn  Buch  a  trif  e  as  a  pair  of  Bhoes  or  a  heart  upon  a  fellow*creaturc'@ 
hands  again  p" 

The  reader  will  Bee  there  ia  nothing  forced  in  the  introdtiction  and 
EustainiBg  of  this  pleasant  metaphor-     It  is  merely  the  natural  flow 
of  spirits  of  two  lively  ladies.     So,  too,  when  Lady  Eiisy  says  that  a 
lady's  favours  are  not  to  be  like  places  at  court,  **held  for  life/'  Lady 
B^jtty  Modish  rephcs  that  "no,  indeed,  for  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine 
women  would  be  all  used  like  wives^  and  no  more  minded  than  the 
business  of  the  nation/*      So  with  Lord  Foppington,  who  talks  of 
'*  bombarding  a  woman's  mind,"  and  adds  that  "  a  fine  woman,  when 
she's  married,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  flgure   as   a   beaten    general 
marchiBg  out  of  a   garrison/'      So  with   "The   Provoked   Wife,** 
written    with    the    most    extraordinary   vigour    and   spirit, — every 
line  of  the  dialogue,  character.     We   may   pass   to   that   wonder- 
ful clergyman's  play,  "  The  Suspicious  Husband,"  which  Johnson 
seems  to  have  conHidered  aa  excelled  by  no  comedy  of  the  eentury, 
and   to  which    he   placed   Goldsmith's  play   equal.       The    bright- 
ness, gaiety,  and  spirit   were  admirable ;    and    it  is    Burprising  no 
manager  has  thought  of  reviving  it.  Its  pendant,^aud  quite  as  good,^ — 
is  "  The  Clandestine  Marriage/*  which  may  bo  called  GarrieFs,  and 
was  all  but  written  by  Colman  to  his  dictation.    This,  too,  would  repay 
revival ;  it  would  be  as  fresh  as  the  morning,  inspiriting  as  monnt^un 
air;  and  two  newer  and  more  spirited  charactera  thaw  Lord  Ogkby 
and  Mrs*  Heidleberg  could  not  bo  conceived,  Colman's  o\ra  **  Joalous 
^Vife,"  in  which  Garrick  also  had  a  share,  is  excellent.     Macklin's 
'*  Man  of  tho  World/'  with  Sir  Pertinnax,  is  familiar  to  our  genera- 
tion.    What  a  store  of  charaetens  and  humour  in  all  Footers  pieces, 
which  run  off  as  boisterously  as  the  fun  of  a  lively  rattling  Frenchman 
at  a  supper- party !    What  a  variety  I   what   "  ftm  I "  what  pleasant 
reading    even  !      We    have    Goldsmith's    two     unique    comedies, 
alas  I  only  two  ;  ShGridan*s  "  School  for  Scandal  "  and  his  "  Rivals : " 
Cumberland  and    Mrs*  Sheridan,  Mrs,  Cowley  and  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
General  Burgoyne  and  Arthur  Murphy,  with  his  capital  *^  Way  to 
Keep  Him,"  **  All  in  the  Wrong,"  *'  Know  your  Own  Mind/'  and 
**Tho  Uphobterer,"     But  if  these  pieces  ore  so  pjood  and  substantial, 
if  they  are  really  fine  works,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  writing 
of  a  play  was  then  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now.     Any  one 
who  turns  over  Garrick 's  vast  correspondence  will  see  what  a  serious 
find  important  business  the  writing  of  a  play  was.     Author,  manager, 
and  actors  had  all  to  be  couBidored  and  consulted.     Whole  acts  wer^ 
condemned  and  thrown  out.     Scones  were  re- written  and  new  Eitua^ 
iions  contrived,     The  preparation  was  often  spread  over  Years. 
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what  is  a  most  important  proof  of  the  character  of  the  composition,  its 
real  value  to  the  author  was  from  the  sale  of  the  copyright, — ^the 
piece  being  written  to  be  read  as  well  as  to  be  seen.  Goldsmith 
and  other  writers  received  large  snms  from  this  source.  Even  the 
smaller  fry  fell  into  the  tone  of  the  good  models  before  them,  and  got 
up  a  showy  dash  and  spirit  and  wit  that  was  respectable.  How 
few  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Griffith,  and  yet  she  wrote  a  very  spirited 
comedy.  As  I  have  said,  these  were  the  days  when  we  could  amuso 
ourselves  at  the  play-house.  There  we  were  diverted  with  the  strange 
side  of  human  nature — those  turns  and  crannies  of  the  human  heart,  the 
oddities  of  our  species,  which  it  is  not  our  luck  to  fall  in  with,  or  we 
have  not  time  to  look  for  or  think  about,  which  skilled  men  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  somewhere  a  pleasant  burst  of  gratitude  to 
Relding  and  such  writers,  whose  Amelia  and  Tom  Jones,  and  Parson 
Adams  and  Uncle  Toby,  are  as  real  to  him,  or  at  least  as  well  known 
to  him,  as  Bayard,  or  Richard  I.,  or  any  other  figure  of  history. 
They  have  been  as  much  living  characters ; — they  are  as  historical  to 
us  as  persons  who  have  lived  and  died.  But  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Lady  Teazle,  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  the 
other  figures  of  the  stage,  have  a  better  vitality ;  for  we  seem  to  see 
them  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  voice  and  bearing,  with  their 
humours  and  weaknesses,  with  their  dress  and  gestures. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  with  this  rather  dismal  dramatic  pros- 
pect, it  may  be  asked,  what  is  recommended  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  ?  It  is  only  to  be  answered  that  the  reform 
must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  gradually.  The  fault  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  critics,  writers,  players,  manager,  and  audience,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  accountable.  Every  one  sees  now  the  helplessness 
of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  criticism.  They  have  grown  to  be  so 
spoon-fed,  to  rely  so  much  in  matters  of  judgment  on  their  daily  and 
weekly  guides,  that  they  have  become  incapable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. This  naturally  has  thrown  an  enormous  power  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  guide  them,  which  in  their  turn  may  be  directed  by 
other  influences,  not  altogether  intellectual.  The  audience  should 
exercise  a  little  of  its  old  independence, — ^leam  to  be  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, without  being  told  when  or  why.  Advertisement  now  takes  the 
place  of  dramatic  merit,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  merchandise ;  and  a 
piece  well  advertised  by  criticism  and  the  like  means,  is  now  a  true 
success.  Managers  should  have  the  courage  to  go  back  by  degrees 
and  bring  out  pieces  of  the  good  old  sort,  and  actors  should  study  such 
pieces.  That  such  would  soon  "pay"  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There 
should  be  some  classification  ofiheatres,  and  burlesques  and ''  sensation*' 
things  confined  to  proper  houses  of  their  own.  And  very  soon  we 
might  look  for  the  return  of  those  "palmy  days  of  the  drama  '*  which 
fleem  to  belong  to  the  mythology,  and  find  ourselves  enjoying  a  hearty 
laugh  and  rich  entertainment  at  our  theatres.  P.  F. 


THE  MrLITARY  AEMAMENTS  OF  THE  FIVE 
GREAT  POWEES. 


Thbbe  was  no  more  striking  feature  in  the  Paris  ExJnbition  ihls  year 
than  the  display  in  every  department  of  material  of  war.  From  the 
outermost  limits  of  the  enceinte  to  the  vary  inmof^t  circle,  implement 
of  destruction  were  to  be  found.  Side  hy  side  witJi  the  most  dclic^ttt 
fabrics  of  the  loom,  or  the  machines  tb:it  belong  essentially  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  might  be  seen  the  grim  muzzle  of  a  cannon ^  or  tho 
little  less  deadly  breech-loading  rifle.  The  circle  of  the  **  useful 
arts/*  teemed  with  guns  and  projectiles ;  portable  arms  were  classed 
with  **  clothing."  The  greatest  steel  manufa<;turer  iu  Europe  showed, 
as  his  chief  triumph,  a  monster  piece  of  ordnance ;  and  the  iron 
workers  of  every  country  seemed  with  one  accord  to  have  con  verted 
their  ploughshares  into  swords.  To  those  who  remember  thd  first 
Exhibition  in  1851,  where  weapons  of  war  scarcely  held  a  place,  the 
contrast  was  almost  startling.  And  if  we  look  deeper  than  tho  mere 
surface,  and  consider  what  is  the  real  significanco  of  this  curioua 
outward  change,  we  find  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  \7ing  T\-ith 
each  other  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  destruction,  and  their 
rulers  striving  to  turn  whole  generations  of  m^pn.into  trained  soldiers^ 
All  this  can  have  but  one  meaning ;  this,  namely,  there  is  dd  trust 
between  state  and  state,  and  in  an  ago  of  so-called  civilisation,  might, 
instead  of  right,  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  law  of  inter- 
national society. 

In  this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs,  the  study  of  the  armaments  of 
foreign  powers  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  everj"-  Government ; 
and  accordingly  each  has  done  its  best  to  ascertain  aU  about  ita 
neighbour's  military  arrangements,  while  endeavouriug,  mere  or  lev 
carefully,  to  conceal  its  own.  In  this  country  we  made  a  few  feck^ 
attempts  to  conceal  our  earlier  improvements,  and  tho  gun  factories 
were  at  one  time  closed  even  against  oliicerB  of  artillery,  when  tbo 
Armstrong  guns  were  being  made.  But  the  useless  effort  was  soon 
abandoned ;  and  now  we  make  Uttle  or  no  secret  of  our  improvementa 
in  manufacture.  Our  experiments  are  thrown  open  to  the  pubUie; 
foreign  officers  are  afforded  every  facility  for  ciamining  our  arseuftls 
and  workshops ;  and  a  healthy  critic  i^^m  of  otir  military  admimstnk* 
tion  is  constantly  going  on  in  Parliament  and  the  prcsf.  Franeft 
keeps  a  tighter  hold  over  her  journalists,  and  strives  to  eoaceal  all 
details  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  keeping  even  the  ofl!»i»  4ii  ikm 
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French  army  in  many  respects  in  the  most  complete  ignorance.  But  in 
these  days  secrecy  can  hardly  exist.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  French,  writers,  himself  a  soldier,  who  has  lately  criticised  with 
admirable  justice  the  proposed  scheme  for  reorganisation  of  the 
French  army ; — ^in  these  days,  when  nations  live,  as  they  now  do,  in 
the  midst  of  perpetrial  interchange  of  communication  and  of  unlimited 
pubUc  information,  mystery  in  regard  to  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments is  both  useless  and  impossible.  It  is  the  law  of  the  age  that  we 
either  know  to-day,  or  shall  know  to-morrow ;  and  those  armies  will  be 
the  best  advised  that,  in  a  perfectly  open  manner,  submit  their  ways  and 
means  to  the  freest  discussion,  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nati<His,  which  it  is  their  botmden  duty  to  study  with  the  utmost  care. 
Perhi^s  there  could  be  no  more  forcible  example  of  the  two 
systems — ^frankness  and  concealment — ^than  that  afforded  by  Prussia 
and  Austria  during  the  late  campaign  in  Germany.  While  every 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Prussians  to  the  foreign  officers  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  front  for  studying  not  only  the  nature 
of  thcdr  armament,  organisation,  and  administration,  but  even  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  the  Austrions 
pursued  the  "  ostrich  system,*/  and  studiously  withheld  every  particle 
of  information.  It  is  matter  now  ahnost  of  certainty  that  the  Prussians 
knew  better  than  any  officers  of  the  Austrian  army,  except  perhaps 
the  immediate  head-quarter  staff,  the  strength,  condition,  and  position 
of  the  Austrian  troops.  When  the  dire  disaster  of  Koenigratz  overtook 
him,  Benedek  withdrew  his  rigorous  orders  on  the  subject  of  secrecy ; 
and  to  judge  by  what  one  sees  at  Paris,  there  is  now  the  most 
remarkable  frankness  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  military  armaments, 
^a  frankness  contrasting  with  the  reserve  of  France.  The  Prussian 
and  Bussian  Governments  exhibit  little  or  no  material  of  war;  but 
Erapp,  the  great  steel  manufacturer  of  Essen,  may  be  taken  as  the 
expositor  of  their  systems  of  artillery ;  and  ample  information  con- 
cerning their  armaments  has  been  at  one  time  or  other  collected  from 
different  sources.  We  have  now  military  attaches  at  the  Courts  of 
the  great  Powers ;  but  they  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  kept  a  good  deal  in 
the  dark,  being  looked  upon,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  the  light  of  pro- 
fessional spies ;  and  the  information  which  they  send  home  is  always 
kept  so  private  by  the  authorities  as  not  to  be  publicly  available. 
Other  sources  of  information,  however,  exist, — such  as  the  published 
aecoants  of  the  annual  tours  made  by  artillery  officers  on  the  Conti- 
nent This  year,  France  has  been  their  field ;  last  year,  Bussia ;  and 
the  preceding  year,  Austria  and  Prussia.  From  one  or  another  of 
these  reports,  and  from  farther  information  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularise,  we  propose  to  place  before  our  readers  a  slight 
sketch  and  comparison  of  the  armaments  of  the  five  great  Powers. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  artillery,  the  importance  of  which  as  a 
principal   arm  is  now  universally  acknowledged, — ^the  lead   in  the 
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introduction  of  rifled  field-guns  was  taken  by  Franco.  The  present 
Emperor  is  himself  an  artillerist  of  no  mean  order.  He  has  written 
the  best  history  of  artillery  that  has  yet  seen  the  light ;  •  but,  while 
examining  the  past,  he  looked  forward,  and  saw  that  changes  wore 
needed.  First,  he  introduced  a  powerful  smooth-bored  shell-gun, 
known  as  the  Napoleon  gun,  throwing  a  12-pound  projectile,  which 
superseded  the  mixed  batteries  of  guns  and  howitzers  formerly 
employed,  thus  simplifying  the  equipments,  and  obtaining  uniformity 
in  every  gun  in  the  field.  Aij  this  time,  however,  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  employment  of  elongated  bullets  with  rifled  fire- 
arms had  not  become  fully  apparent.  The  *<  carabine  k  tige,"  invented 
by  Colonel  Thouvenin,  with  the  elongated  bullet  of  M.  Delvigne, 
were  given  to  the  French  army,  in  Africa,  as  early  as  1846 ;  "but  there 
were  so  many  drawbacks  connected  with  this  system,  such  as  the 
liability  of  the  pillar  to  breakage,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  soldier  in 
ramming  down,  that  rifled  arms  did  not  seem  destined  to  play  any  great 
part  in  war.  But  when,  by  the  invention  of  M.  Minie,  the  expansion 
of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves  of  the  bore  had  no  longer  to  be  effected 
by  the  sheer  muscular  force  of  the  soldier,  exerted  through  the  ram- 
rod, but  was  performed  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  action  of  the 
gas  from  the  powder  on  the  cup  at  the  base  of  the  bullet,  then  the 
great  advantages  of  accuracy  and  long  range  became  evident.  At 
first  the  rifle  was  restricted  to  certain  special  regiments,  and  the  old 
smooth-bore  held  its  ground  in  the  bulk  of  the  army ;  but,  at  last,  it 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  provided  with  long-range 
arms  of  precision.  Then  arose  an  outcry  that  the  da3rs  of  artillery 
Were  numbered.  It  was  asserted  that  with  rifles  which  would  make 
accurate  practice  at  a  thousand  yards,  gun  detachments  would  be 
picked  off  man  by  man ;' for  the  fire  of  smooth-bored  field-artillery 
was  not  effective  at  very  long  ranges,  and  the  guns,  in  order  to  do 
any  execution,  must  come  within  reach  of  the  long  range  arms  of  the 
infantry.  But  the  principle  which  had  gained  such  great  things  for 
the  foot  soldier  might  also  surely  be  turned  io  the  benefit  of  the 
artilleryman,  and  guns,  like  muskets,  might  be  rifled,  and  discharge 
elongated  projectiles.  The  first  to  seize  this  idea  and  ntihse  it  was 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  With  httle  delay  he  introduced  rifled 
field-pieces  into  his  army;  and  the  bronze  "  canon  de  4  raye," 
introduced  into  the  French  service  in  1858,  played  its  part  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  and  in  the  open  ground  overpowered  the 
Austrian  smooth-bored  artillery.  The  French  batteries  engaged  in 
this  war  were  not  all  armed  with  these  guns ;  but  those  that  ^ere 
gave  immense  advantage  to  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  At 
2,500  yards  they  played  with  considerable  effect  on  the  village ;  at 
an  almost  equally  long  range  they  stopped  an  Austrian  column  from 
turning  the  Sardinian  right.  At^  one  point,  a  battery  of  Aostrioa 
horse  artillery  was  sent  with  some  of  Mensdorff's  cavalry  to  cover  the 
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retreat  of  an  overmatched  Austrian  battery.  An  eye-witness  relates 
that  they  liad  hardly  got  within  1,700  yards,  when  of  six  gnns,  five 
were  dismounted.  Another  battery  was  sent  up ;  in  one  minute  from 
starting,  three  guns  were  dismounted,  and  a  great  number  of  horses 
killed.  The  effect  of  these  rifled  batteries  would  probably  have  been 
even  greater,  had  not  the  fuses  of  the  shells  frequently  failed,  owing 
to  their  defective  manufacture  in  the  great  hurry  and  pressure  before 
the  campaign. 

Rifled  artillery  was  now  destined  to  become  a  part  of  the  armament 
of  every  European  power ;  but  all  set  to  work  in  different  ways  to 
obtain  it.  The  French  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  got,  and  they  wisely  resolved  upon  retaining  the  guns  that 
had  served  them  so  well.  The  bronze  muzzle-loading  <' canon  de 
4  raye,"  rifled  on  the  **  systeme  la  Hitte,"  with  six  angular  grooves, 
and  firing  projectiles  with  zinc  buttons,  is  now,  as  it  was  in  1859, 
the  recognised  field-gun  of  the  French  service.  For  guns  of  position 
and  siege  guns,  the  Napoleon  12-pounder  shell-gun  and  others  have 
been  rifled ;  and  though  they  can  hardly  be  considered  first-class 
guns,  being  rather  too  light  in  proportion  to  calibre,  and  thus  recoiling 
with  too  much  force,  they  are  good  and  serviceable. 

Austria  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  her  opponent.  While  the  war 
"was  going  on,  she  had  striven  to  arm  her  gunners  with  copies  of  the 
very  gun  whiqh  her  adversaries  had  used  with  such  deadly  effect 
agamst  her.  But  the  campaign  was  of  short  duration,  and  long 
before  any  number  of  these  guns  had  been  completed,  the  peace  was 
concluded  w|uch  cost  her  Lombardy.  And  now,  by  dint  of  hard 
stndy  and  carefdl  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  an  Austrian  officer 
had,  as  it  seemed,  brought  to  great  perfection  a  substance  that  was 
to  supersede  gunpowder,  and  give  new  superiority  to,  artillery.  Baron 
von  Lenk  had  long  been  engaged  in  studying  the  manufacture  of 
gon-cotton,  invented  some  years  before  by  Schonbein  ^  and,  abandoning 
the  French  system,  the  Viennese  military  authorities  commenced  to 
arm  their  batteries  with  guns  specially  designed  by  Lenk  for  this 
snbstance.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  there  were  terrible  draw- 
backs to  this  fair-seeming  innovation,  and  that  more  stu4y  and  more 
experiment  would  be  required  before  it  could  be  safely  substituted  for 
the  long-tried  powder,  all  too  hastily  discarded.  So  Austria  again 
changed  her  system,  and  introduced  the  pattern  of  field-gun  now 
employed  by  her,  and  which  did  its  work  right  well  in  the  war  of 
last  summer.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  system  introduced  by  Lenk 
for  gon-cotton,  but  varies  in  form  so  as  to  suit  the  altered  cartridge. 
Like  France,  Austria  uses  bronze  for  her  field-guns ;  but  they  are 
rifled  on  a  peculiar  method,  adopted  by  this  nation  alone.  Circular 
eccentric  grooves  are  cut  in  the  bore,  and  the  projectiles,  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc,  have  ribs  along  their  surface  corresponding 
in  form  to  the  grooves  cut  in  the  gun.    Like  France,  too,  Austria 
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employs  muzzle-loading  field-guns,  and  the  same  piece  is  used  Ijotli  "bj 
her  horse  artillery  and  field  batteries,  but  drawn  by  a  greater  nnmbor 
of  horses  when  required  to  move  at  the  rapid  pace  of  horse  artillery. 
The  bore  of  her  field-gun  is  very  little  smaUer  than  that  of  the  French 
piece,  and  the  same  projectiles  are  used:  shrapnel  shells,  designed  tD 
burst  in  front  of  a  line  of  troops,  when  the  shell  opening  gently^  tW 
bullets  continue  their  onward  course,^ — and  common  skcllsi  intended 
to  burst  explosively  among  the  enemy,  and  deal  destnictioo  by  their 
splinters.   Case  shot,  too,  are  carried  with  the  guns,  and  used  at  Bhort 
ranges,  issuing  as  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  mouth  of  the  camion. 
While  the  French  and    Austrians  have  thus  adhered   to  broii:£e 
muzzle-loaders,  the  Prussians,  Bussians,  and  ourselves  have  gone  on 
quite  a  different  principle  for  our  field- artillery*     Wo  all  had  bronze 
muzzle-loading*  smooth-bores ;    but,  instead  of  ri^g  them,  we  all 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  bronze  was  too  soft  & 
metal  to  be^ really  efficient  for  rified  guns,  and   to  have  nought  ebsc- 
where  for  a  metal  suited  to  our  requirements.     Theoretically  we  ^tut^ 
right ;  practically  we  were  wrong.     That  is  to  say,  bronze  will  not 
last  so  long  for  rifled  guns  as  iron  or  steel,  as  it  will  wear  away  by 
reason  of  its  softness ;  but  it  will  answer  well  enough  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time ;  and  had  we,  for  instance,  in  thia  country  been  con- 
tent at  starting  with  rifling  our  old  guns,  we  might  have   sought  at 
our  leisure  to  find  the  very  best  among  the  systems  which  time,  and 
the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  competed  for,  would  have  been  cert  tun 
to  produce.     What  we  did  in  England  was  this  ; —penetrated  by  the 
idea  that  a  breech-lpading  system  was  bettor  tliaD  any  known  maz de- 
loading  plan,  seeing  on  the  horizon  the  signs  of  a  storm  brewing  oa 
the  Continent,  knowing  the  necessity  of  having  rifled  guns,  and  that 
at  once,  we  accepted  in  its  entirety  tbo  only  complete   system  of 
artillery  ofiered  :  breech-loading  guns  built  up  in  such  a  maimer  m  to 
ensure  extreme  strength,  projectiles  possessing  inmiense  Bttpenority 
over  any  others  at  that  time  known,  at  aU  events  in  this  countr>%  and 
fuses  suited  to  this  pecuUar  system  of  breech-loading  rifled  gun,  in 
which  the  old  fuses  were  no  longer  availablei  for  the  flame  that  used 
to  ignite  could  no  longer  reach  them.     The  very  complication  of  the 
breech-loading  system  of  the  guns  and  of  the  eLell,  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  fuse,  approaching  to  the  deHcacy  of  an  astronomical  instra- 
ment,  had  a  charm  that  beguiled,  for  it  was  considered  that  war  was 
no  longer  to  bo  rough  and  ready  work,  but  guided  and  aided  in  every 
step  by  the  lamp  of  physical  science.     And  so,  when  ^Ir>  Armstrong 
brought  forward  his  beautiful  complete  By  stem  of  artillery, — for  beau- 
tiful it  is,  if  too  compUcated  in  its  details, — ho  was  received  with  open 
arms.     The  old  estabUshments  in  the  Arsenal  at  Woohvieh  for  casting 
guns  were  broken  up,  and  new  buildings  sprung  up  on  all  sides  for  ilka 
construction  of  the  Armstrong  built-up  guus,  with  their  coiled  iubod 
of  bar  iron;  and  forged  breech-pieces  made  fiom  solid  ^labs.    Xbai 
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fysiem  we  still  retain,  almost  exactly  as  we  first  accepted  it.  The 
gons  have  had  little  or  no  alteration ;  steel  has  taken  the  place  of 
coiled  iron  for  the  inner  tube ;  wron^t  iron  has  taken  the  place  of 
steel  for  the  vent-piece.  ThB  projectile,  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
segment  shell,  by  many  considered  the  best  projectile  existing  for 
field  service,  still  holds  its  own.  Available  as  solid  shot,  if  need  be^ 
as  common  shell,  or  in  some  measure  as  shrapnel  shell  and  case,  it 
has  peculiar  merits  of  its  own.  But  like  every  other  Jack-of-all-trades^ 
it  is  master  of  none.  It  is  not  as  efficient  as  any  one  of  the  projec- 
^es  named ;  so  case  shot  have  been  introduced,  invented  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Reeves,  and  Colonel  Boxer's  shrapnel  is  trying  hard  to  push 
the  segment  shell  altogether  out  of  the  limber-box.  It  has  not  yet 
succeeded,  and  meanwhile  Armstrong's  original  fuses,  modified  re- 
peatedly by  other  inventors,  still  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the  pro- 
jectile thai  is  needed  to  produce  its  deadly  effect. 

This  Armstrong  gun  of  ours  was  tried  in  March,  1866,  in  compari- 
son with  the  French  field-gun,  and  it  was  found  that  our  12-pounder, 
the  weapon  of  our  field-batteries,  exceeded  considerably,  while  our 
O-pounder,  the  weapon  of  the  horse  artillery,  equalled  the  French 
gon  both  in  range  and  in  accuracy.  As  the  French  gun  makes  good 
practice  at  8,000  metres,  we  need  not  complain  of  the  gun  which  we 
have  got.  It  is  true  that  a  committee  of  superior  artillery  officers 
which  lately  assembled  pronounced  an  opinion  in  favour  of  muzzle- 
loaders  over  breech-loaders,  on  the  ground  of  their  greater  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  freedom  from  liability  to  derangement ;  and  we 
diould  probably  be  better  off  if  we  had  a  first-rate  muzzle-loader,  such 
as  we  now  understand  how  to  produce ;  but  the  gun  as  it  stands  did 
good  service  in  very  rough  work  in  China  and  New  Zealand,  and 
stood  well  enough,  while  in  range  and  accuracy  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  was  wise,  then,  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  express  his 
opinion,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  trifling  advantage  that  would  occur  on 
a  change  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  enormous  expense 
to  be  incurred  by  a  sudden  transformation,  or  the  complication  of 
stores  and  drill  that  would  arise  from  a  gradual  replacing  of  the  guns. 
And  so  v^e  shall  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  stick  to  what  we  have 
got.  The  Cpnimander-in-Chief  gave  another  reason  for  deprecating  a 
change,  namely,  that  other  great  powers  were  armed  and  arming  with 
breech-loaders. 

This  is  the  case  with  both  Prussia  and  Bussia.  Both  have  adopted 
breech-loading  field-guns,  with  projectiles  coated  with  lead,  as  we 
have  ;  but  whereas  our  gxms  are  built  up  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  steel 
cased  in  wrought  iron,  they  have  both  trusted  entirely  to  steel  alone. 
Bussia  seems  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  her  western  neighbour ; 
and  Prussia's  decision  to  pin  her  faith  to  steel  is  probably  due  to  the 
&ct  of  her  possessing  at  Essen,  in  her  Bhenish  provinces,  the  greatest 
steel  works  in  the  world,  those  of  Herr  Erupp.     This  totablishment. 
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"whicli  has  existed  for  forty  years,  has  gradually  been  developed  and 
increased,  so  that  eacli  year  from  its  origin  has  seen  it  extended  by 
an  addition  of  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  its  former  size.  The  works  now 
cover  some  450  English  acres,  of  which  200  are  under  roof.  Eight 
thousand  men  are  employed  at  the  works,  and  2,000  more  at  Herr 
KiTipp's  coal  mines  near  Essen,  his  furnaces  ori  the  Rhine,  or  his  iron 
pits  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Nassau.  The  value  of  the  yearly  production 
of  the  works  is  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  English  pounds 
sterling.  Herr  Erupp's  reputation  for  the  management  of  cast  steel  is 
unrivalled  ;  and  he  has  overcome,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  manufacture  of  very  large  ingots  of  steel. 
To  him  the  Prussians  have  gone  for  the  material  of  all  the  field-guns 
in  their  service ;  to  him  Russia  has  had  recourse.  Both  nations 
employ  the  same  field-gun,  that  known  as  the  4-pounder  because  the 
weight  of  its  spherical  shot  would  be  4  pounds ;  the  actual  weight  of  its 
shell  is  about  9  pounds,  the  same  as  that  of  our  horse  artillery  gun.  The 
Prussians  have  a  steel  6-pounder,  throwing  a  shot  of  about  14  pounds » 
weight,  for  their  gim  of  position,  and  both  they  and  the  Russians 
have  rifled  their  bronze  12-pounders  for  the  same  purpose,  which,  like 
the  French  gim,  would  throw  25-pound  projectiles.  We,  in  England, 
have  20-pounder  batteries  of  position,  and  we  should  employ 
40-poimders  wherever  the  country  would  permit  of  their  movement 

Each  of  these  field-guns  of  Erupp*s  is  made  from  one  solid  ingot  of 
€ast  steel,  drawn  out  and  forged  under  the  hammer,  and  then  bored, 
turned,  and  rifled  by  the  Prussian  Government  atb  the  gun-factories  at 
Spandau,  near  Berlin,  or  by  the  Russians  at  the  arsenal  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  regards  the  method  of  closing  the  breech,  the  Prussians 
have  a  thousand  guns  on  the  well-known  Wahrendorff  system ;  but 
that  which  has  been  their  service  construction,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bohemian  campaign,  is  known  as  Erainer's  double- 
wedge  system.  It  has  not  been  found  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and 
is  now  about  to  give  place  to  a  patent  system  of  Erupp's,  exhibited 
in  a  4-pounder  gun  at  Paris  this  year,  and  combining  simplicity  and 
strength.  The  Russians  have  adopted  this  system  definitively,  pre- 
venting all  escape  of  gas  by  the  use  of  the  Broadwell  ring,  which  acts 
like  the  Bramah  ring  in  a  hydrostatic  press.  They  have  also  wisely 
resolved  no  longer  to  put  their  trust  in  a  foreign  manufactory  alono 
for  material  for  ordnance,  and  have  started  steel  works  about  four 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  known  as  the  Aboukhoff  works.  It  will 
go  hard  with  them,  however,  to  equal  Erupp*s  skill  in  the  management 
of  this  metal. 

Our  gims  do  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  tried  in  competition 
with  the  Prussian  steel  gun.  As  regards  range  and  accuracy,  there 
would  probably  be  little  to  choose.  We  should  probably  have  the  best 
of  it,  but  then  our  guns  are  heavier,  which  is  a  decided  drawback.  As 
for  material,  steel  is  uncertain ;  some  of  Erupp*s  small  guns,  eveiif 
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have  burst ;  uid  when  steel  does  burst  it  flies  into  destructive  pieces ; 
whereas  our  wrought  iron  will  rend,  but  not  fly.  Shrapnel,  shell, 
and  case  are  the  projectiles  of  both  Prussian  and  Russian  fleld-artil- 
kry ;  but  the  Prussians  spoilt  the  effect  of  their  shrapnel  in  the  late 
war  by  using  them  with  percussion  instead  of  time  fuses.  The  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  very  little  choice  between  the  fleld- 
artiUeiy  of  the  five  Powers.  Their  advantages  and  their  drawbacks 
balance  each  other,  and  it  will  be  a  question  of  officers  and  men,  more 
than  of  guns. 

While  France,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of 
rifled  field-guns,  Prussia  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  value  of  breeoh- 
loading  small-anns  for  infantry.  There  is  no  more  strange  chapter 
in  the  history  of  military  armaments  than  that  which  relates  the 
extraordinary  apathy  about,  nay  more,  the  aversion  to  the  system  of 
breech-loading  arms  for  infantry  that  for  long  pervaded  the  councils 
of  all  the  oUier  European  Powers.  Prussia  was  looked  upon  as  a 
^monomaniac  when  she  supplanted  all  her  old  muzzle-loading  arma 
by  the  breech-loading  rifle  designed  for  cartridges  carrying  their 
own  ignition,  the  famous  Zund-nadel-gewehr,  the  needle-gun,  which 
has  now  been  as  much  over-praised  as  formerly  it  was  decried. 
Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  Prussia  was  then  considered  so  little 
likely  to  be  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and  her  power  was  so  much 
underrated,  that  it  was  considered  little  matter  how  she  was  armed, 
so  long  as  there  was  no  great  pre-eminence  shown  by  any  one  of  the 
other  Powers.  But  the  needle-gun  was  actually  tried  and  condemned^ 
at  an  events  by  France  and  England.  The  arguments  which  carried 
the  day  in  our  own  country  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
those  that  prevailed  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  our  authorities 
were  fully  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  highly  dangerous  to 
employ  cartridges  containing  their  own  principle  of  ignition,  and  in 
which  consequently  detonating  composition  must  be  contained  together 
mih  gunpowder.  In  the  next  place  rapidity  of  fire,  the  chief  point 
of  superiority  of  a  breech-loader,  was  not  only  not  recognised  as  an 
advantage,  but  was  positively  set  down  against  breech-loaders  as  one 
of  their  disadvantages.  It  was  argued  that  it  is,  even  with  muzzle - 
loading  arms,  a  difficulty  to  make  a  soldier  reserve  his  fire,  and  that 
if  a  weapon  were  put  into  his  hands  which  he  could  fire  with  great 
rapidity,  he  would  expend  all  his  ammunition  before  the  crisis  of  the 
action  arrived.  Then  the  needle-gun  was  examined  through  the  false 
medium  of  these  notions.  It  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  not  on 
the  grounds  on  which  we  now  pass  it  over,  as  being  too  slow  and 
dumsy,  but  as  being  too  rapid  an  arm  to  trust  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  involving  great  danger  in  the  storage  and 
transport  of  its  cartridges.  But  Prussia  in  this,  as  in  many  another 
point  of  her  military  system,  was,  unlike  her  neighbour,  wise  before 
the  event.    She  trusted  to  the  confidence  that  would  be  given  to  her 
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iroopa  by  tbe  knowlcclge  that  tlaej  could  fire  tbroe  or  four  times  to 
the  one  shot  of  tbo  euemj*,  and  that  tbis  would  in  due  o  tbcm  to  rcservo 
tbeir  fire  till  tbo  range  was  eucb  tbat  the  superior  mpidity  conld  UQ 
Tpritb  certainty;  and  sbe  knew  by  o^^poriment  wbat  we  contented 
omrBolTcs  with  contradicting  witbout  a  trials  tbat  tbere  waa  bttle  or 
130  danger  in  tbe  emplo^'ment  of  self -igniting  cartridges.  Anil  so^ 
wbile  we  beld  to  onr  muzzle -loaders ,  as  did  tbe  French  and  lio 
otbor  great  Powers^  gbe  adopted  for  ber  troops  of  all  arms  the  needle- 
gun  wbicb  Herr  Dreyfus  bad  invented- 
It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  true  to  say  that  we  had  not  introduced 
hreecb-loaderH  until  quite  recently.  Their  superiority  as  an  arm  for 
cavalry  bad  been  rccogniacd,  even  in  this  eountr}^,  for  many  veara ; 
and  in  order  to  abolish  the  diificulties  attending  tbe  loading  a  muzzlfl- 
looding  arm  on  borseback,  we  armed  our  cavalry  with  breech-loading 
carbines  more  than  ten  3TaTH  ago.  Tbe  carbines  known  as  Sharp'i, 
Green's,  Terrj^*s,  and  WcKtlcy  Richards'  wero  experimentaliy  issued, 
the  lost  bemg  n  thoroughly  good  specimen  of  the  capping  breech- 
loader.  Bat  with  a  capping  arm  tbe  greatest  adjutages  of  a  breech- 
loader ai'O  lost.  With  a  rifle  where  the  cartridge  carries  its  own 
ignition  less  time  is  occupied  \  there  is  no  fumbling  for  the  cap  with 
eold  or  wet  fingcre,  the  piece  can  be  loaded  with  tbe  least  possible 
€sposuro  of  the  body,  and  there  never  is  a  "  miss  fire  **  from  the  powder 
getting  wet,  or  the  nipple  being  cbokcd.  Still,  as  wo  have  showUr 
these  advantages  were  supposed  to  bo  over-balanced  by  tbo  imaginaiy 
faults  we  bavo  named ;  and  it  wns  not  till  tbe  Prussian  needle-gun 
was  actually  tried,  and  not  found  wanting,  in  tbo  Danish  war  of  18&4, 
that  we  woke  up  to  tbe  belief  that  tbo  other  side  of  the  question 
might,  after  all,  possibly  be  tbo  right  one. 

Then  a  coraniittee  was  appointed^  which  recommended  tbe  arming 
of  all  our  troops  with  breech-loaders,  signing  its  report  to  this  effect 
on  the  lltb  July,  16G4.  A  single  instance  of  what  the  needle-gmi 
i^ffectod  in  tbo  Danish  war  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  grounds 
wo  had  for  this  decision*  We  extract  this  from  the  report  of  tbe 
professiontdtonrof  artUlery  officers  in  1865,  At  Lundby,  iu  Jutland, 
a  detachment  of  100  Prussian  infantry,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Bchlotterbach,  was  attacked  by  two  companies  of  Danish  inf;intry, 
supported  by  half  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  Prussian  commander 
reserved  hie  ^ro  until  his  enemy  was  about  250  paces  distant,  when 
he  commenced  '*  quick  firing/*  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Danes  of  two  oflicors  and  ninety *6ve  men  killed 
and  wounded,  the  casualties  among  bis  own  party  being  only  two 
wounded  men  !     The  attack  was,  of  course,  repulsed. 

To  tbe  credit  of  England,  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  the  flnit  to 
nppreciatf}  at  its  true  value  the  lesson  of  tbe  Danish  war.  The 
noodle-gnn,  though  as  a  breech-loader  with  eclf-ignition  cartridges 
for  fiupgrior  to  any  muzzle -loadiBg  imoil-armi  was  wisely  set  mi^  u 
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too  complicated  and  unwieldy  to  be  adopted  by  ns  ;  and,  very  sen- 
sibly, it  was  resolved  to  try  whether  our  Immense  and  costly  store  of 
Enfield  rifles  aould  not  be  converted  into  breech-loaders  on  some 
better  system.  Out  of  the  competition  which  was  invited  by  the 
Government  grew  the  **  Snider  converted  Enfield,"  which  is,  for  the 
present,  the  arm  of  the  British  infantry.  Experiments  made  at  home 
had  demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  cartridges 
carrying  their  own  ignition  could  be  made  not  only  as  safe,  but  infinitely 
safer,  than  the  old  pattern  for  muzzle-loading  arms.  In  mercy  to  our 
readers,  we  will  spare  them  the  tedious  details  of  the  squabblds  over 
the  rifle  itself,  and  the  Boxer  cartridge,  and  only  remind  them,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  that  while  a  paper  war  was  being  carried  on,  the 
inventor  himself,  Mr.  Snider,  died  in  the  grip  of  poverty  and  debt — a 
lasting  disgrace  to  our  country,  let  what  special  pleading  there  may 
be  used  to  excuse  the  fact.  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  all  our 
troops  at  home  and  in  America  are  armed,  and  with  which  all  the  rest 
will  soon  be  supplied.  Let  us  compare  it  briefly  with  the  Prussian 
needle-gun.  It  haff  a  cartridge  impervious  to  wet  and  fire-proof, 
while  no  amount  of  rough  usage  is  Hkely  to  injure  it  so  as  to  render 
it  useless.  The  action  of  the  arm  is  very  simple ;  there  is  a  complete 
freedom  from  complication  of  mechanism,  and  the  discharge  is  very 
rapid.  Eighteen  shots  and  more  have  been  fired  in  a  minute.  The 
needle-gun  has  a  paper  cartridge,  noj  so  strong  or  water-proof.  It  is 
heavy,  complicated  in  its  mechanism,  aiid  liable  to  injury  by  the 
breaking  of  the  needle  which  pierces  the  cartridge  to  ignite  the  ful- 
minate. And  its  rate  of  fire  is  half,  or  less  than  half,  that  of  the 
Snider  rifle.  But,  wisely,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  arm,  if  a 
better  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  competition  is  now  going 
on  for  the  future  arm  of  the  British  infantry.  Out  of  more  than  a 
hundred  rifles  sent  in  to  compete,  nine  have  been  selected,  and  in 
this  month  of  November  they  will  be  subjected  to  further  trial  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  which  of  these  will  be  chosen,  but, 
whichever  it  be,  it  will  be  even  better  than  what  we  have  now  got. 

The  conversion  of  the  Enfield  rifle  upon  the  Snider  system  had 
been  actually  decided  upon  in  England  one  month  before  the  battle  of 
Kcpnigratz.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Bohemian  war  that  the  other 
Powers  became  convinced  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  a  change  in 
their  armament.  The  Danish  war  had  taught  Austria  no  such  lesson 
as  it  had  taught  us  ;  or,  if  she  had  seen  the  value  of  the  new  weapon, 
die  shrank,  in  the  bankrupt  state  of  her  exchequer,  from  the  expense 
attending  so  great  a  change.  And  so  she  still  was  halting  between 
two  opinions,  and,  to  use  the  favourite  phrase  of  our  own  War 
Department,  "  making  further  experiments,'*  when  the  wily  Prussian 
Minister  seized  the  opportunity,  and  she  was  dragged  into  war  with  a  dis- 
advantage in  her  infantry  armament  of  at  least  three  to  one.  Then  it  was 
thatBenedck  tried  to  give  the  confidence  to  his  troops  that  they  should 
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have  had  by  this  time  from  another  source,  had  the  lesson  of  the  Danish 
war  only  been  properly  accepted.  "  The  enemy,"  he  said,  "  have  for 
some  time  vaonted  the  excellence  of  their  firearms,  but,  soldiers,  I  do 
not  think  that  will  be  of  much  avail  to  them.  We  will  give  them  no 
time,  but  will  attack  them  with  the  bayonet  and  with  crossed  muskets." 
Alas,  poor  Austria  I  why  had  she  not  been  wise  in  time  ?  Now  ber 
arsenals  are  alive.  The  muzzle -loading  arms  are  being  converted  on 
the  Wanzl  system,  exhibited  by  Wiirzer  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
The  chamber  is  closed  by  a  solid  block,  which  hinges  in  front  and 
throws  over  along  the  barrel,  like  the  well-known  Mont  Storm  system ; 
but  the  arrangement  is  clumsy,  and  unnecessarily  compUcated  with 
springs,  always  an  element  of  weakness.  The  arm  which  she  has 
chosen  for  the  future  is  on  Womdrs  system,  a  simple  and  quick  small 
bore.  But  it  will  be  long  before  she  will  have  her  troops  all  armed, 
for  she  dallied  too  long  with  other  systems,  trying,  amongst  others, 
two  thousand  of  Remington's  arms. 

Neither  the  Austrian  conversion  nor  the  new  arm  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  needle-gun  as  far  as  the  mechanism  is  concerned, 
though  the  new  arm  is,  like  the  needle-gun,  a  small  bore.  But  Franco 
has  unwisely  allowed  herself  to  be  bitten  with  the  needle  system,  and 
the  Chassepot  rifle,  the  new  arm  chosen  for  her  troops,  is  but  a  modi- 
fled  and  improved  Prussian  needle-gun.  It  is  rather  simpler  than  its 
parent,  but  has  many  faults.  It  has  far  too  many  springs,  and,  like 
the  needle-gun,  requires  a  paper  cartridge  not  waterproof.  Moreover 
the  escape  of  gas  is  checked  by  the  close  fltting  of  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber,  and  this  must  wear  out  of  form  far  sooner  than  metal.  Nor  is 
the  shooting  of  the  Ghassepot  to  be  compared  with  our  Snider  converted 
Enfleld.  The  French  troops  themselves  are  dissatisfled  with  the  arm, 
and  many  prefer  the  old  arm,  which,  Hke  our  own,  is  being  converted  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  the  Snider  system,  to  be  used  with  Boxer  s 
cartridge.  All  the  experiments  instituted  in  this  country  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  the  needle  system  cannot  be  considered 
desirable  for  military  purposes.  Comparing,  then,  the  French  arms 
with  others,  their  conversion  is  the  same  as  ours,  and  rather  superior 
to  Austria's  ;  while  their  new  arm  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Austrian 
Womdl  gun,  and  is  sure  to  be  left  behind  by  any  of  the  systems  which 
we  elect  for  our  new  weapon ;  but  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
Prussian  needle-gun,  w^hich  there  seems  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
that  Government  to  abandon.  Without  doubt  the  confldence  which 
the  Prussian  army  has  gained  in  this  weapon  in  the  war  of  last  year 
is  worth  much ;  and  it  is  probably  with  a  view  to  frightening  his 
future  antagonists,  and  giving  confldence  to  his  own  troops,  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  constructing  these  mysteriong  pieces,  to  b<i 
worked  by  turning  a  handle,  which  it  is  said  can  keep  up  a  eontinaonff 
BhowGr  of  rifle  bullets,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  mmute,  acd  which,  l/mmo^ 
Bpcaks  truly,  are  to  bo  supplied  to  the  infantry,  at  the  rato  td  two 
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per  battalion.  These  are  probably  constructed  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  American  Gatling  gnn ;  for  of  course  the  story  about  the  pro- 
jectiles being  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  is  untrue.  The  secret  has 
as  yet  been  very  well  kept.  It  is  said  at  Paris  that  the  different 
parts  are  made  at  different  factories ;  and  that  only  a  select  few  know 
their  mutual  application.  Stories  are  afloat  of  Prussian  officers  dis- 
guised as  workmen  hovering  about  the  practice  ground  at  daybreak, 
when  the  experiments  are  carried  on.  To  our  mind  such  studious 
concealment  argues  imperfection  rather  than  success,  and  these 
wonderfully  mysterious  weapons  of  which  the  world  has  so  often 
heard  seldom  come  to  much  in  the  end. 

Russia  is  behindhand  in  the  race  for  breech-loading  small-arms. 
She  is  about  to  convert  her  muzzle-loaders  on  the  Terry  system,  a 
o^ing  arm,  long  since  tried  for  cavalry  carbines,  and  discarded,  in 
oar  service ;  but  she  delays  even  over  this.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  she  intends  to  adopt  a  magazine  rifle,  probably  Laidley*s,  as  her 
new  weapon.  If  so,  she  will,  in  our  opinion,  take  a  step  to  which 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  all  have  to  come.  When  once  the  principle 
is  thoroughly  and  universally  recognised  that  the  soldier  is  to  be 
educated  and  trained  up  to  the  character  of  his  weapon,  and  not  that 
the  weapon  is  to  bo  kept  down  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the 
doUest  and  most  ignorant  soldier  in  the  ranks,  then  the  magazine 
rifle  must  come  into  universal  use.  These  rifles,  of  which  Spencer's 
is  tiie  best  known,  having  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  American  war,  contain  a  reservoir  of  cartridges  in  the  stock,  from 
whence,  by  the  action  of  a  handle,  six  or  seven,  or  whatever  number 
the  reservoir  will  hold,  can  be  pumped  up  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  discharged  in  succession  almost  instantaneously.  For  the  critical 
moment,  to  meet  a  charge  of  cavalry,  or  in  advancing  against  the 
enemy's  line  at  close  quarters,  such  a  fire  ynill  be  deadly  in  its  effect ;  and 
if  it  be  urged  that  the  temptation  to  the  soldier  to  fire  away  his  ammu- 
nition too  rapidly  will  be  too  great,  we  reply  that  he  must  be  trained 
to  be  cool,  as  the  Prussian  soldiers  are,  and  not  to  fire  till  he  is  bid  so 
to  do.  The  magazine  need  not  be  called  upon ;  the  arm  can  be  used 
as  an  ordinary  breech-loader  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ;  and  the  soldier 
most  be  trained  so  to  use  it.  He  must  learn  to  withhold  the  contents 
of  his  magazine  till  the  moment  when  all  depends  on  the  fire  that  can 
be  given  in  a  few  seconds. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  sketch  of  the  field  armaments  of  the  five  Powers. 
To  enter  on  the  question  of  heavy  guns  and  fortresses  would  take 
more  spaai  than  can  be  here  afforded,  and  moreover  is  a  question  of 
far  less  moment.  It  is  in  the  field  that  armies  will  now  settle  the 
differences  of  nations,  and  not  behind  stone  or  iron  walls.  Fortresses 
^  still  have  their  uses,  but  the  Bohemian  campaign  has  shown  how 
the  policy  commenced  by  Napoleon  of  masking  and  leaving  thorn 
behind  is  that  most  in  accordance  with  tho  spirit  of  modom  warfaro. 
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Naval  armaments  form,  of  course,  an  entirely  separate  qaestiim.  The 
sketch  which  we  have  given  will  enable  a  fair  c<miparison  to  be 
made  of  the  weapons  that  will  be  used  in  the  event  of  any  Enropean 
war  taking  place  before  long.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  main  issue  of 
battles  will  in  future,  as  hitherto,  be  decided  by  infantry,  then  we 
predict  that  the  nation  which  shall  first  perfect  and  utilise  the  idea  of 
the  magazine  rifle  will  reap  the  same  advantage  in  that  conflict  that 
the  Prussians  gained  last  year  by  their  needle-gun.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  rifle  alone  that  success  can  be  attained.  Numbers  being  equal, — 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  four  great  continental  Powers  could  each  pat 
into  the  field  armies  practically  equal,  for  all  would  be  as  large  as  could 
be  handled  or  moved  to  advantage, — ^numbers  being  equal,  the  tactics 
best  adapted  to  the  improvements  in  arms  will  win  the  day,  and  the 
great  aim  of  tactics  must  now  be  rapidity  of  movement.  To  this  end 
the  old  idea  which  converted  the  soldier  into  a  mere  machine  must  be 
abandoned.  Instead  of  being  taught  that  he  is  not  to  think  but  only 
to  obey,  he  must  learn  to  think,  that  the  shortest  way  may  always  be 
followed.  Instead  of  roundabout  manoeuvres,  invented  that  every 
man  may  always  hold  the  same  place  in  the  ranks,  sin^ler  move- 
ments must  be  adopted.  Changes  of  front  and  flank  or  rear  movements 
must  be  performed  by  the  very  methods  which  are  now  considered 
disgraceful  as  ''  clubbing  "  the  troops,  but  the  men  must  be  taught 
not  to  lose  their  heads  when  they  are  clubbed.  Prussia  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this,  as  she  did  in  the  present  system  in  the  dajrs  of 
Frederick.  France  is  following  in  her  footsteps.  The  others  must 
follow  sooner  or  later.  Let  us  be  wise  and  learn  the  lesson  at  once. 
Small  as  the  contingent  is  which  we  can  ever  throw  to  either  side, 
bearing  only  such  a  proportion  to  any  other  great  Power's  army  as 
did  the  Saxon  army  to  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  in  Bohemia,  it  should 
be  the  best  in  the  world.  But  we  labour  under  fearful  disadvantages. 
Other  nations  take  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  the  country  for  their 
armies,  and  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  their  sons  fight  side  by  side 
^n  the  ranks.  Too  independent  to  accept  compulsory  personal  ser- 
dee  even  for  our  country,  we  yet  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of  our 
exemption,  and  instead  of  making  the  army  the  best  of  all  professions, 
so  as  to  attract  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  into  its  ranks,  we  seek 
only  for  how  small  a  sum  it  is  possible  to  get  men  of  any  stamp,  and 
we  lower  our  bidding  till  we  can  just  fill  our  army  with  the  dregs  of 
our  cities,  and  only  raise  the  ofler  when  even  they  cannot  be  drawn, 
even  by  the  lies  of  a  recruiting  sergeant,  into  the  ranks.  While  this 
continues,  it  is  well  for  England  that  she  is  girt  with  thi  sea,  and 
it  is  by  her  naval  armaments  that  she  must  seek  to  keep  up  her  re- 
xutation. 


A  SHEFFIELD  WORKMAN'S  WEEK  EXCUESIOIf  TO 
PAEIS  AND  BACK  FOR  SEVENTY  SHILLINGS. 


I  HAD  given  up  the  thoaght  of  going  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
ceased  to  care  about  it.  For  in  the  early  spring  death  came  to  my 
home  and  took  our  only  one, — a  daughter ;  and  it  had  been  a  promise 
to  her  that,  all  being  well,  we  would  go  to  Paris  and  the  Exhibition 
this  year,  and  then  she  would  have  the  opportunity  to  be  cicerone  on 
the  journey,  and  show  that  the  French  learned  at  school  had  not  been 
in  vain.  A  short  illness,  not  thought  dangerous,  and  the  grave  closed 
over  the  brightness  and  life  of  our  home,  and  **  hushed  the  music  that 
gladdened  us  all  day  long."  So  that  the  sight  of  "Paris"  on  a 
poster  gave  a  pang  and  an  unneeded  stimulus  to  the  sensitive  memory 
of  sorrow.     For  awhile  I  avoided  reading  them  at  all. 

One  night  in  August,  passing  along  the  street,  I  was  struck  with 
the  words  "  Workmen,"  and  in  smaller  letters,  "  to  Paris  and  back, 
dis."  In  a  conference  at  home  that  night  between  self  and  wife, 
that  power  argued,  first,  that  as  the  care  of  an  aged  sick  relative, — 
which  she  would  not  delegate, — ^would  keep  her  at  home,  I  should 
have  to  go  to  see  Uncle  Gould  in  London,  the  fare  by  excursion  being 
148. ;  second,  that  being  a  workman,  it  was  of  first  importance  that 
I  should  be  up  with  the  times,  and  that  if  I  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
and  examined  only  my  own  trade,  it  would  be  worth  the  additional 
208.  and  the  time  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  a 
steunge  country  and  new  sights,  would  occupy  the  mind,  if  it  did  not 
soothe  the  sorrows  of  bereavement.  The  oily  condition  was  that  I 
should  write  home  every  day.  The  power's  reasoning  prevailed,  as 
it  has  done  before  and  will  do  again,  the  world  over,  both  for  good 
and  for  evil. 

It  being  passed  that  I  should  go,  and  the  supplies  voted,  I  began  to 
think  to  what  and  where  I  was  going.  My  notions  of  Paris  were 
common  to  many.  It  was  the  place  where  Fashion  resides ;  where 
crinoline  was  invented ;  where  wine  is  the  common  drink,  and  grapes 
grow  in  the  open  air ;  where  frogs  and  snails  are  eaten,  and  said  to 
be  good ;  where  Sunday  is  still  a  day  of  pleasure  for  the  most  part, 
but  becoming  more  reverently  observed ;  where  revolution  is  indi- 
genous, and  may  start  up  with  more  than  mushroom  rapidity  above 
ground  at  any  time  ;  where  suicides  abound, — a  man  threw  himself 
from  one  of  the  columns  while  I  was  there ;  where  life  is  lightly 
esteemed ;  where  one  man  rules,  and  drives,  and  leads  a  people,  who 
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asetune,  at  times  dreadfully,  to  be  especially  able  to  rule  tlii^mgelvea ; 
whore  a  newspaper  caEnot  my  ^^"lmt  it  would ;  wliere  a  political  meet- 
ing cannot  be  held^  These  were  my  not  very  pre  posses  sing  EOtions  of 
Paris  i 

Having  certain,  sanction  and  Bympathies,  I  stnick  work ;  not  hr 
l^rice,  though  if  that  was  ton  per  cent,  more  on  returns,  why,  I'd  havij 
it>  Nor  to  drive  out  a  knobstick  ;  more  steady  earnest  iadastry 
might  do  that  as  soon  as  anything.  But  it  was  a  strike  nevcrthelefts. 
An  annual  strike  to  ho  recom mended  when e vet  possible.  One  that  b 
net  a  less  to  both  master  and  w^orkman,  but  a  gtiia  to  both.  I  straL'k 
work  on  this  occasion  to  see  Paris  and  the  Exhibition. 

Late  in  Angus t  I  presented  my  certificate  and  took  a  thirty- 
fonr- shilling  workman's  ticket  to  Paris  and  back,  with  option  of 
hreakiug  the  joumoy  at  London,  Dover,  Calais,  or  Amiens  ;  and  after 
a  quick  journey  to  Dover,  and  across  to  Ciilais,  I  stood  on  .1 
foreign  shore » — in  France ,^not  knomng  scarcely  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. I  soon  found  that  whatever  the  borne  eicperience  niigLt 
be,  iho  **  unruly  member  **  was  for  once  harmless,  and  almost  useless. 
J  had  certainly  a  tongue  in  my  head,  but  it  did  not  seem  the  right 
sort  for  here.  It  was  indeed  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  loneUness*. 
for  talk  was  much  more  embarrassing  than  silence,  I  do  not  thbk 
the  feeling  an  unwholesome  one,  though  not  at  all  pleasant  at  the 
time.  Very  likely  many  a  youngster  wiU  feel  it  in  having  the  **  extra'* 
paid,  and  French  added  to  his  school  tasks. 

With  temporary  loss  of  speech  perhaps  ono*B  eyes  open  a  little 
wider.  By  pantomime  and  decimal  coinage  I  managed  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  refreshment  before  the  train  moved  off  towards  Boulogne. 
I  had  taken  the  precanUon  of  a  late  but  snbstantial  tea  at  Dover,  net 
too  near  sailing  time.  I  wels  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  sail,  and  to  go 
through  the  night  without  troubling  the  bufTeis. 

The  company  in  the  carriage  were  anything  but  cast  down.  Sonin 
could  speak  a  little,  and  two  French  soldiers  were  very  brave  in  tbeir 
eforts  to  tinderstand  and  be  understood.  They  very  quietly  took  the 
^*  chaff'*  of  two  youths,  who  pretended  to  them  that  they  had  a  better 
acquaintance  wilh  French  than  they  possessed.  The  small  honiii  of 
the  night  crept  on,  and  with  them  a  disturbed  sleep,  most  effeciu«ny 
broken  at  Montreuil  by  a  barrel-organ  and  daylight.  The  mnne 
almost  drove  the  Frenchmen  into  ecstasies.  The  buffet  stations  -whaiTm 
the  train  stopped  w^eie  sources  of  considerable  amusement*  P^opl« 
msbed  into  the  rooms  and  seized  what  they  could  get,  and  irhcn  tii» 
reckoning  came  it  often  did  not  suit.  One  man  came  hack  eomplolB^ 
ing  that  be  had  been  charged  &fteen- ponce  for  a  cnp  of  coffee,  and 
then  the  waiter  made  him  underatund  he  wanted  aomothmg  for  himsdt 

The  man  was  sorely  veied,  and  told  the  waiter  to  go  to  the ^  is 

the  very  plainest  English, 
It  was    not  four  o'clock,  and   yet  many  were  at  work  in  tlui 
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fields.  If  there  are  any  early  worms  to  pick  in  this  country,  the 
French  agricultural  labourer  should  be  the  bird  to  pick  them.  It  is  , 
to  be  seen  by  the  different  character  of  the  villages  and  farm-buildings, 
with  here  and  there  a  rounded  kind  of  castle-looking  building,  that 
you  are  in  another  country.  The  country  houses  have  a  more  liberal 
provision  for  daylight,  and  not  such  long  roofs.  There  were  many 
homesteads  and  farm-buildings  either  deserted  or  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  There  is  a  very  large  crucifix  painted  white  on  the  left  of 
the  railway  by  a  roadside.  It  was  quite  new  to  most  of  us.  There 
is  an  absence  of  fencing  to  the  fields,  of  either  walls  or  hedges,  that 
gives  a  very  open  appearance  to  the  country,  which  is  on  the  whole 
very  interesting.  A  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  line  a  little  beyond 
Creil  is  worthy  of  notice. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe,  as  the  train  passed  on,  that  it  was  Sun- 
day morning,  so  quiet  and  peaceful  at  home.  There-  was  mowing 
und  shearing,  waggons  laden  vnth  com  and  timber,  barges  loading 
with  stone,  quanymen  working,  and  builders  and  bricklayers.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  seem  Sunday  vnth  anybody  or  anything. 

If  it  did  not  on  the  road,  it  did  not  in  Paris.  The  first  sight  out- 
side the  station  was  a  very  large  placard  on  which  was  depicted 
the  conventional  devil,  horns,  tail,  and  hoofs,  with  the  title  of  the 
"  Good  Devil."  There  may  be  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the 
Hkeness,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  doing  of  that  personage  that 
the  French  workman  has  been  cajoled  out  of  his  Sunday,  and  he  at 
any  rate  has  no  reason  to  call  him  the  '*  Good  Devil."  The  French 
workman  may  get  his  holidays ; — no  doubt  he  does ;  but  this  is  one 
that  should  be  taken,  like  meals,  at  regular  and  stated  times.  He  gets 
them  at  any  time,  but  not  regular.  I  thought  it  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
movements.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  the  whole  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  to  do  his  work  in,  and  no  need  to  hurry ;  an  easy- 
gomg  manner  that  looks  like  apathy,  and  not  a  *'  go  in  "  for  six  days, 
and  then  rest.     This  applies  to  both  country  and  city  workmen. 

With  a  good  map  and  guide  no  one  need  fear  going  to  Paris,  even 
though  the  "unruly  member"  bestispended  for  the  time.  The 
names  of  streets  are  fixed  up  very  plentifully.  A  careful  study  of 
the  map  will  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  interpreter  for  ordinary 
purposes.     One's  eyes  do  not  need  to  translate. 

Once  out  of  the  station,  we  come  to  the  test  of  our  capacity  for 
travelling.  No  longer  steam,  flange  wheels,  and  rails  to  keep  us  in 
the  right  track.  After  a  little  study  on  the  spot,  and  a  walk  of  more 
than  two  miles  vnthout  asking  the  way,  I  came  to  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
near  to  which  I  secured  a  bed  at  one  shilling  a  night, — a  clean,  quiet 
bed,  but  the  appointments  of  the  room  and  place  left  something  to  be 
desired.  I  was  recommended  by  a  townsman,  who  was  staying  there, 
to  put  up  with  it.  It  was  a  safe  place,  and  the  time  was  short.  I 
could  but  put  up  with  it,  as  he  s§^d  he  had  done.     He  had  been  a 
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week  and  had  not  found  his  way  into  bed.  Tbe  beds  were  like  a  aofa 
wiOiont  back^  mth  very  Hght  covering,  a  square  down  mattress  or 
pillow  half  tha  ai^e  of  the  bed,  Gorman  fashion «  My  townsman  kod 
been  lying  on  the  top  of  the  bed  with  the  down  mattress  ov"er  Mm, 
and  fiald,  '*  I  have  managed  pretty  well,  though  I  havo  no  coveriBg 
lower  than  the  kncee/' 

After  a  wash,  writing  home,  and  breakfast  of  cofibe  and  bread  mi 
batter  for  Bixpencef  I  set  out  along  tbe  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  looked  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-  It  seems  here  a  practice  that  while  service  may  be  going 
on  in  the  middle  of  tbe  eburch,  and  ako  in  the  small  ehapeb  TOtrnd 
the  sides,  people  not  worshippers  may  walk  in,  sit  down,  or  walk 
round  and  go  out.  It  is  very  convenient  for  sight- seeing,  but  snroiy 
not  reverent. 

On  past  the  Hotel  de  Tille,  Una  Rivoli»  as  far  as  the  Louvre  sad 
Toileries,  crossed  the  Seine  to  Corps  Legislatif,  back  past  the  Morgue  to 
Kotro  Dame,  which  I  entered,  and  sat  in  one  of  tbe  clumsy  rush-bot- 
tomod  chairs,  that  did  not  look  at  all  ecclesiJistical ;  wbicb,  in  fact,  corte- 
sponded  with  nothing  I  saw  there  except  the  wooden  shoes  of  a  few, 
and  their  blue  blouses.  The  chairs  were  placed  outside  the  body  of 
ihe  churct  in  tbe  *' promenade/'  with  the  chapels  round  the  side.  I 
cannot  describe  the  place,  hut  would  walk  a  long  way  to  have  another 
hour  in  it»  History,  art,  and  religion  are  here  in  marked  and  poai' 
live  forms,  1  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  rest  awhile  hero,  and  Iwk 
and  listen.  Ho  that  runs  may  read  here  if  he  can  spell  ever  so  Uttle, 
Pew  but  have  heard  or  read  of  Notre  Dame,  and  few  will  enter  the 
place  without  that  reverent  feeling  and  tread  inspired  by  the  long 
and  important  history  of  a  nation's  great  sanctuaries.  Yet  somci  ai 
the  crowd  streamed  in,  Lad  to  be  reminded  to  take  off  their  bats. 
Not  from  irreverence  perhaps*  One  of  the  most  reverent  men  I  ever 
knew,— ha  is  dead  now, — on  entering  York  Minster  for  the  first  time, 
was  overpowered  by  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  place.  He  was 
told  by  an  attendant  to  '^  take  off  your  hat,  please ;  this  is  a  holy 
place,''  Ho  took  off  his  hat  quickly,  but  replied,  '^  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

It  was  now  noon.     We  watt  to  a  cafe  whore  there  were  three 
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''  Yea  sirs"  in  whito  ties  and  napkins.  Wo  had  each  a  flat  fish  and 
bread,  and  a  mutton  chop  and  fried  potatoes,  one  plate  of  grapes^  and 
one  half -bottle  of  wine,  and  were  charged  two  and  sijcpence  for  both 
of  ns. 

I  then  went  into  the  Louvre,  which  was  crowded  with  people  of 
many  countries  and  costumes.  Here  is  work,  and  pleasant  work 
too,  for  months  for  the  lover  of  pictures  and  deconitions,  of  anti^^uc 
imd  modern  art.  In  a  hasty  walk  round  I  recognised  many  old 
friends,  familiar  by  engravings  only,  but  whose  originals  I  looked  apo& 
with  something  of  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  grslih 
^cation  loo.     You  walk  in  and   out,  and  whor^  yon   will,  mih  ^ 
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freedom  that  rather  sarprised  me,  showing  that  these  people  have 
at  least  the  liberty  to  walk  in  palaces. 

My  friend  was  anxious  to  see  the  Champ  de  Mars  Park.  We  took 
a  'bos  along  the  street  of  palaces  and  shop-arcades.  Rue  Rivoli,  and 
down  past  the  Toileriee  Grardens.  The  Champ  de  Mais  Park  is 
simply  a  Sonday  fiEiir.  Five  or  six  very  large  ronndabonts  on  the 
hillside,  with  the  attraction  of  a  barrel-organ,  accompanied  by  two 
drums  and  a  trompet  each.  Ponch  and  Judy  very  nnmerons.  There 
was  an  acting  show,  a  fat- woman  show,  some  scores  of  small  shops 
for  wine  and  sweetmeats,  shooting  galleries,  gambling-tables,  and, 
in  fact,  a  mnch  greater  number  of  caterei;?  than  attend  the  fair  of  a 
certain  town  with  more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  in  the  Boulevard  de  Home,  leading  from  the  park,  lined  on 
each  side  with  slates,  men  at  work  digging  and  bnilding,  a  large 
balloon  jnst  up  ;  and  to  think  it  was  Sunday  I  I  had  the  impression, 
before  starting,  things  were  better ;  I  found  them  worse  than  I  could 
have  believed.  By  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  fashionable  drive.  Amongst  the  trees  even  here, — ^I  thought  it 
spoiled  the  appearance  of  the  place  sadly, — ^Punch  and  Judy  and 
booths  have  a  great  stronghold.  This  road  leads  into  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  My  experience  is  not  great,  but  it  is  the  grandest  square  I 
ever  looked  upon.  It  is  a  place  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  inside  and  outside,  it  is  clear  somebody  with  the  power 
ia  determined,  as  much  as  possible,  to  improve  the  whole  place. 
Everywhere  improvements  are  going  on.  If  no  more  is  done,  the 
Emperor  has  left  his  mark  on  Paris.  Across  the  square  by  the  Zouave 
Guard  into  the  Tuileries  Gardens  to  Rue  Rivoli.  With  the  night  tra- 
velling, and  succession  of  sights  during  the  day,  I  was  weary  and  tired, 

and  thought  it  best  to  make  homewards.     Not  so  H ,  an  old 

Sunday-school  superintendent.  He  was  determined  to  attend  the 
English  Independent  chapel,  near  the  Madeleine.  Wearied  and  shocked 
with  the  desecration  he  saw  everywhere,  and  because  be  was  wearied, 
he  wanted  the  more  to  go.  He  went,  and  as  he  entered  the  place 
the  congregation  were  singing,  **  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,  let  me  to 
Thy  bosom  fly."  The  old  veteran  Has  melted  to  iears  ^r  the  whole 
of  the  service.  He  had,  indeed,  found  a  sanctuary.  He  said  he  felt 
then  that  '<  a  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand." 

Monday  morning,  up  and  out  by  a  quarter-past  six.  I  was  not  an 
early  bird,  though.  There  were  plenty  of  shops  open,  and  people  in 
them.  I  had  a  basin  of  milk  for  three-halfpence,  cool  and  refreshing. 
It  is  examined  by  the  Government  officers  as  it  comes  into  the  city, 
and  is  to  be  had  at  most  of  the  cafes.  I  made  for  the  markets, — ^halles 
centrales, — and  had  a  two-hours*  stroll  among  the  contributions  from 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  for  the  benefit  of  Paris.  The 
markets  of  a  great  city,  showing  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
what  can  reach  it,  are  an  easy  and  accessible  source  of  information. 
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Perhaps  not  such  a  bad  point  to  study  a  people  from,  to  look  at  what 
they  eat !     Here,  all  near,  are  markets  for  meat,  offal,  fish,  frait, 
vegetables,   flowers,  grapes,  butter,  and  cheese.      Green  figs  were 
plentiful,  and  many  strange  fruits,  the  produce  of  warmer  climates. 
There  was  a  strange  fruit  like  a  bunch  of  green  kidney  potatoes. 
Grapes  and  peaches  were  good  and  cheap,  and  melons  seemed  almost 
a  drug.     I  looked  in  at  the  fish-market.      Why  should  fish  require  so 
much  noise  to  sell  it  ?     The  din  was  equal  to  Billingsgate  ;  I  was 
glad  to  retreat.     Flowers  were  in  abundance,  and  bouquet-making 
studied  and  practised  as  an  art   of  considerable  service.      If  any 
come  here  with  the  idea  that   the  French  women  arc  small-sized 
and  very  light,  they  will  be  undeceived  both  in  the  markets  and  else- 
where.    There  are  in  Paris,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  some  of  the 
best-fed  women  in  Europe,  I  should  think.      This  is  a  fact  of  much 
moment.      **  Madame  "  would  weigh  as  much  as  "  Mrs.  Bull."     In 
the  meat  market  there  was  a  tolerable  supply,  and  of  fair  quality.    I 
saw  no  horse  that  I  know  of.     They  have  a  very  liberal  age  for  veal ; 
it  is  not  killed  till  in  the  transition  state.     Here  I  met  a  townsman 
who  had  just  come  through  the  offal  market.     He  says,   "  Sheep- 
trotters  are  tied  in  bundles  like  firewood  in  London.  Tripe  is  wrapped 
up  tfhd  tied  like  a  clean  apron.     Calves'  heads,  pigs'  feet,  &e., — ^they 
must  keep  them  in  poultices,  they  are  so  white  uid  soft-looking.    But 
keep  out ;  the  smell  is  awful.'' 

It  was  time  for  breakfast.  I  had  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  a  '^  bif- 
teck,"  and  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  for  elevenpence.  I  don't  say  the 
steak  was  not  horse  ;  I  don't  know.  But  I  know  it  was  one  of  the 
best  steaks  I  ever  ate. 

I  went  to  the  Exhibition  by  boat.  To  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance,  past  the  refreshment-rooms,  is  the  British  workman's  hall 
of  meeting.  Go  there  first  thing  to  know  where  it  is,  and  get  a 
ticket  of  admission  free.  I  felt  much  more  at  home  after  I  had  acci- 
dentally found  it  than  with  anything  else  I  had  met  with.  On  the 
tables  are  catalogues,  newspapers,  writing  materials,  and  water.  And 
you  may  sit  and  hear  your  own  language  spoken.  It  is  a  boon  ;  it  is 
home  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  Exhibition  is  a  good  one,  though  perhaps  we  do  not  think  it  as 
good  as  ours.  Those  workmen  who  examine  closely  the  French  work  of 
their  own  particular  trade  will  find  they  are  worthy,  and  in  many  in- 
stances successful,  rivals.  Many  vidll  be  astonished  at  the  work.  Per- 
sonally I  have,  after  looking  round  the  French  department  especially,  a 
great  respect  for  the  ability  of  their  workmen.  They  really  can  do  some 
things  better  than  us.  Many  a  one,  going  quietly  round,  will  receive 
a  shock  whero  he  thought  he  was  impregnable.  Without  personal 
encounter  there  will  be  many  a  confession  of  equality,  and  even  of 
defeat,  but  that  shall  yet  result  in  victory  to  come.  I  do  not 
believe  this  stimulus  will  be  lost  on  those  who  experienee  it    I 
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brieve  many  vnH  reiam  vriih  a  determination  to  stir  themselves  to 
greater  effort,  and  increase  the  distance  where  we  have  the  supe- 
riority, and  nm  again  where  there  is  doubt  or  defeat.  In  this  peace- 
ful b«t  remunerative  strife,  the  British  workman  will  respond  to  the 
cid  war-cry,  "England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty." 
Two  days  at  the  Exhibition  will  show  that  that  duty  is  something 
more  than  resting  on  gained  laurels. 

In  the  higher  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  works  the  English  are  as  good 
as  the  French,  and  the  French  as  good  as  the  English.  This  applies 
to  the  costly  kinds  that  will  pay  for  whatever  amount  of  skill  is 
expended  upon  them,  our  workmen  in  this  department  being  able  to 
hold  their  own\with  any.  As  to  cheaper  adi^tations  of  electro-plato, 
within  the  reach  of  tradespeople,  clerks,  and  managers,  I  did  not,  in 
my  r^id  survey,  see  anything  like  our  own.  Nothing  like  the  goods  to 
be  seen  in  our  shops,  such  as  cruet-frames,  cake-baskets,  sugar-baskets, 
&c. ;  things  that  shall  be  tolerable-looking  and  yet  within  the  reach 
of  a  large  class  ;  things  which  it  must  be  admitted  add  considerably  to 
the  smartness  of  a  household.  Their  cutlery  is  not  to  be  despised  in 
i4>pearance,  thou^  for  comfortable  use  it  will  be  found  far  behii|K 
our  own.  Files  they  cut  which  for  evenness  of  covering,  over  any 
surfifice,  and  perfect  to  the  point,  would  be  a  lesson  to  many  whom  it 
is  to  be  feared  will  never  see  them.  Those  engaged  in  the  decorative 
branches  will  find  many  and  very  valuable  hints  in  the  French  de- 
partment. This  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  as  the  decorative  workman 
mostly  pursues  with  the  zeal  of  a  sportsman  the  study  of  works 
having  a  bearing  on  his  craft. 

Out  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  side  fcu-thest  from  the  river,  to  the 
Invalides,  to  know  where  it  was,  for  visiting  next  morning.  Past  Corps 
Legislatif  to  Rue  Rivoli.  **  A  shop-window  feast  *'  was  pai-t  of  my  pro- 
gramme, and  the  late  hours  the  shops  keep  open  give  ample  opportunity 
for  this  recreation.  Rue  Rivoli  and  Palais  Royal, — a  square  arcade  con- 
sisting of  a  great  nmnber  of  shops, — will  repay  an  inspection  to  those 
who  would  see  the  manufactures  for  every-day  sale.  We  know  that 
Exhibition  things  are  not  always  of  the  usual  sort.  The  great  quantity 
of  jewellers  is  surprising.  The  JMirellery  is  exceedingly  fanciful  at 
times,  but  most  I  saw  was  good,  chaste,  and  clear  in  design.  Tiny 
watches,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  or  less,- in  bracelets,  &c.,  are  very 
clever  and  creditable  workmanship.  They  must  have  purchasers,  but 
Biay  be  looked  upon  as  costly  toys.  The  national  trait  of  aptitude 
for  light  and  fancy  goods  is  here  seen  in  a  great  variety  of  things* 
One  would  wonder  who  can  be  the  purchasers  of  all  the  jewellery, 
even  m  the  Palais  Royal.  Paris  life  is  said  to  be  gay ;  no  doubt  it  is  ; 
but  how  is  it  with  the  shop-people  ?  Open  at  seven  in  the  morning  to 
half-past  nine  at  night,  one  would  think  somebody^s  times  are  not 
very  gay.     After  half  a  bottle  of  wine  I  turned  in  well  tired. 

Tnesday  morning  I  was  out  by  half-past  six.  Past  Imperial  printing- 
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office  to  the  flower  market,  a  brilliant  and  imposing  siglit.  ISie 
flowers  are  arranged  in  masses  of  colours,  producing  effects  of  form 
and  combinations  as  pleasing  as  startling  to  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  like  before.  One  of  my  townsmen  preferred  the  si^t  of 
the  flower  market  to  anytMng  else  he  had  seen.  Here  is  art  dealing 
with  the  most  transient  of  raw  materials.  Either  in  a  bouquet,  or  in 
the  larger  devices,  they  are  very  successful.  It  is  worth  ten  minutes 
to  see  some  of  them, — from  what  slender  materials  they  will  produce 
a  most  presentable  bouquet.  Past  the  Post-Office, — it  does  not  look 
to  be  the  Post-Office  for  the  Tuileries, — on  to  the  Bank,  Bourse,  to 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  by  Rue  Richelieu  to  Rue  Rivoli,  my  feeding 
quarters.  I  found  a  clean,  cheap,  and  central  cafe  on  the  first  day, 
and  afterwards ,« when  near  enough,  went  there. 

To  tha  Invalides  by  ten  o'clock.  I  prefer  walking  when  the  dis- 
tance is  not  too  far  and  the  time  too  short.  One  can  stay  and  look 
in  at  the  old  print-shops,  turn  over  the  portfolios  at  the  door,  and.  look 
in  the  window  of  the  curiosity-shops  on  the  Quai  d*Orsay.  It  is  a 
pleasant  stroll  down  to  the  Invalides.  I  entered  by  the  courtyard  into 
the  chapel,  and  saw  the  trophy  flags  of  many  nations  that  droop,  still 
and  battered,  near  the  roof.  From  the  chapel  I  passed  to  the  too^ 
of  Napoleon.  What  an  old  contest  it  is  that  men  continue  to  fight 
with  death  and  the  grave  !  To  make  death  look  a  triumph,  and  the 
grave  like  regal  repose  !  This  tomb  is  ^  great  effort,  but  it  is  only  a 
grand  and  imposing  cover  of  the  defeat.  It  is  a  grave,  after  aU ;  the 
end  of  even  that  almost  irresistible  man,  in  a  conflict  in  which  guards 
could  not  save,  and  legions  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  He  waa 
defeated,  but  the  defeat  is  splendidly  covered  by  the  tomb  in  the 
Invalides.     The  sad  truth  of  the  •*  Elegy"  will  come  : — 

**  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

With  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.*' 

From  the  Invalides  out  by  tomb  entrance  to  Western  Station,  Pbee 
d.(i  Maine,  for  Versailles.  It  is  very  pleasant  riding  on  the  tops  of  the 
carriages,  there  is  such  a  good  view  of  the  environs  of  the  city  on  this 
side.  Then  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear.  From  one  to  five,  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  palace  and  grounds  may  be  obtained.  This,  tea  a 
palace  and  grounds,  is  equal  to  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  a  city  square. 
It  is  a  place  that  time  would  be  more  necessary  in  making  than  moaey, 
though  it  would  take  a  fabulous  amount  of  money  too.  Avenues  of  trees 
worth  a  fortune  are  very  numerous.  It  is  a  place  so  extensive  and 
grand,  that  it  looks  as  if  Nature  for  once,  to  pleaee  some  choeen  one, 
had  condescended  to  work  to  the  conventional  plans  of  man.  The 
palace — !  But  what  are  palaces  here  ?  There  are  so  many  of  th«m,  and 
the  splendours  of  first  one  and  then  another  on  the  mind  in  a  hasty 
run  make  it  difficult  to  remember  almost  which  is  which. 
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Back  to  Western  Station.  On  the  right  leads  to  thie  gardens  and 
palace  of  the  Lnxembonrg,  to  the  Pantheon  and  by  the  Boulevard  Se- 
bttstopol  to  Bne  Rivoli.  A  stroll  in  the  street  at  night  was  another 
intention.  In  a  walk  of  three  miles  I  saw  hundreds) — at  one  place  I 
made  out  two  hundred, — of  people  sitting  outside  the  cafes  and  wine- 
shops, at  small  round  tables,  drinking  wine,  seltz,  beer,  &e.  They 
seemed  very  comfortable,  however  strange  it  might  look  to  others.  The 
wine  does  not  seem  of  an  intoxicating  kind,  though  it  might  be  efficacious 
in  quantities.  I  know  a  glass  of  beer  drunk  in  some  places  will  either 
stupefy  or  intoxicate  more  than  half  a  bottle  of  the  ordinary  wine  drunk 
here.  It  seems  just  to  lift  the  spirits,  and  has  a  tendency  to  mako 
home  and  friends  not  quite  so  far  off.  For  a  quenching  drink,  syrups, 
wine,  and  seltz-water  are  very  nice.  The  people  were  in  very  gay 
mood,  but  not  boisterous ;  none  of  the  ragged  and  dirty  misery  to  bo 
seen  any  time  in  our  own  gin-palaces.  There  was  very  good  order, 
no  quarrelling,  but  they  seemed  to  be  taking  easy,  quiet,  and  accus^ 
tomed  enjoyment.     I  did  not  see  the  homes  of  these  people. 

Wednesday.  This  was  the  day  to  return,  so  was  off  early  with  H 

to  the  fruit  nuQ'ket,  and  invested  five  shillings  in  grapes  and  peaches, 
which  I  managed  to  get  home  in  tolerable  preservation  the  next  day. 
It  is  part  of  the  luxury  of  going  away  to  bring  something  back.  I  had 
taken  every  handbill  and  card  offered,  and  so  I  had  a  collection  of  odds 
and  ends  in  veritable  French.  It  is  an  event  of  considerable  interest 
opening  the  bag  or  trunk  after  a  journey.  The  children  look  on  with 
impatient  expectation.  It  was  once  the  joyful  right  of  one  to  have  tho 
key  and  open  and  rummage  my  bag  to  find  the  invariable  book,  box  of 
dried  fruits,  &c. ;  but  that  is  past  now.     My  bag  lay  a  day  unopened 

this  time.     H never  had  anjr  children,  but  he  took  two  baskets 

of  peaches  and  one  of  grapes,.  He  said  the  trouble  of  taking  them 
would  be  nothing  to  the  pleasure  he  should  have  with  his  little  nephews 
and  nieces  when  he  got  home.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  delightful  luxuries  that  children  are  so  soon  made  happy. 

A  look-out  from  the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  and  another  peep  into  the 
Exhibition,  was  the  programme  for  the  last  day.  The  first  was  done 
moderately  early.  It  is  a  good  and  cheap  panorama,  and  worth 
elimbing  &e  steps.  I  think  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  top,  with  a 
map  of  the  city,  would  be  a  good  start  in  getting  about  the  place.  It 
is  a  real  bird*s-eye  view.  To  the  Exhibition  I  walked  with  increasing 
pleasure.  I  do  not  say  that  in  my  rapid  survey  I  have  **  done  "  the 
Exhibition,  but  I  saw  most  bearing  on  my  own  trade,  and  with  the 
journey  I  am  sure  I  had  my  money's  worth.  So  much  for  the  money 
I  never  had  before.  I  do  not  remember  any  excursion  for  ihe  distance 
at  anything  like  the  price. 

The  working  classes,  as  far  as  I  saw,  possessed  the  negative  virtues 
ef  being  well  conducted,  and  neat  and  tidily  dressed.  A  very  general 
expression  of  ingenuity  in  their  countenances,  rather  than  the  stal- 
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wart  force  of  much  of  our  manufacturing  people.  Many  men  bad 
blouses  and  trousers  of  blue  cotton  or  calico,  which  is  no  doubt  cool, 
easy,  and  cheap.  The  better  class  of  workmen  dressed  as  well  as 
the  same  class  in  England.  The  dress  of  the  women,  for  the  most 
part,  was  very  neat,  and  they  looked  well  in  it.  It  seemed  bought 
for  every-day  wear.  But  who  shall  describe  the  female  head-gear  ? 
Being  a  department  conducted  on  special  constructive  principles  only 
known  to  some,  it  is  a  subject  not  to  be  lightly  approached  at  any 
time.  There  was  every  shape  and  pattern,  from  bare  head  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  oblong  table  with  the  cloth  laid.  The  inter- 
mediate designs  and  achievements  I  dare  not  attempt. 

Nearly  everything  is  different  here, — chouses,  shops,  signs,  names, 
stalls,  hawkers,  rag-men,  horses,  carts,  drays,  carriages,  dogs,  and  a 
thousand  waifs  and  strays  that  will  bubble  up  in  days  to  come,  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  continued  interest  to  the  observer,  who 
has  not  been  in  a  foreign  country  before.  I  consider  it  a  great  event 
when  I  struck  work  to  see  Paris  and  the  Exhibition. 

To  all  who  can  afford  seventy  shillings, — and  it  cost  no  more, — and  a 
week,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  will  be  an  investment  that  will  pay, — 
pay  in  '*  shop,"  in  experience  of  another  people,  in  an  enlarged  hori- 
zon, in  remembrance,  in  real  knowledge  ;  for  a  month's  reading  could 
not  convey  as  much  as  such  a  week  ; — ^in  a  general  shaking  up  of  the 
health  that  will  leave  you  on  the  right  end  at  last, — a  shaking  up 
that  would  be  to  many  confined  and  hard- worked  people  a  new  lease 
of  life. 

Though  I  enjoyed  the  visit,  I  would  not  choose  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
So  the  sweetest  music  I  heard  was  the  quick  uneasy  thudding 
of  the  carriages  over  the  sleepers,  and  the  unadulterated  English 
of  my  returning  fellow-passengers, — ^mostly,  I  must  say,  grumbling 
and  complaining  as  if  they  had  just  escaped  from  robbers.  One  man 
had  been  charged  ten  francs  a  night  for  lodgings  only.  Another  bad 
paid  seven  francs  a  night  to  sleep  on  a  sofa,  which  he  had  done  for 
more  than  a  week.  Two  ladies,  with  a  fat  retriever  dog  each,  bad 
come  for  a  week,  and  were  returning  on  the  second  day,  disgusted 
with  the  charges ; — ^robbery  they  called  it.  Whether  the  pets,  led  by 
a  light  chain,  had  been  slighted  as  well,  I  did  not  learn,  but  the  dis- 
gust was  at  charges  which  included  them.  There  was  scarcely  any 
one  who  had  not  some  overcharge  to  complain  of; — ^perhaps  it  was  the 
national  instinct  on  the  return  of  speech.  With  caution  there  need 
not  be  cause  for  it.  I  was  charged, — ^when  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  train 
to  VersaiDes — at  a  cafe  opposite  the  station,  four  shillings  for  lunch 
little  better  than  I  had  in  the  city  for  fifteen-pence.  It  was  the  only 
time,  and  plenty  too ;  but  after  what  I  heard  I  shall  not  complain.  Mj 
expenses  for  the  week  were  covered  by  the  sum  I  have  named,  and 
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ing  "  was  liberally  attended  to. 
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The  night  travelling  is  no  doubt  fatiguing,  but  it  is  better  as  a 
"  spree  **  than  what  keeps  hundreds  out  o*  nights,  and  it  adds  to  the 
excitement.  After  a  good  night's  rest  at  home,  the  thick  crust  of 
ideas  and  impressions  n^l  give  way,  and  get  talked  off  into  something 
like  order.  Most  will  return,  not  loving  France  less,  but  dear  old 
England  more.  I  saw  nothing  that  would  make  it  more  desirable  to 
me  to  live  there  than  here.  It  is  a  larger  country,  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  room  to  stretch  in  it.  One  would 
sooner  come  to  the  end  of  the  tether.  We  may  not  have  so  many 
palace  privileges,  but  then  we  enjoy  more  rights.  The  French  would 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  exchange  their  privileges  for  more  of  our  rights. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  the  right  to  **  assist  "  at  a  political  meet- 
ing, with  free  discussion,  than  be  cajoled  by  an  Emperor's  fetes? 
Who  would  barter  the  right  to  criticise  the  Government's  last  blunder, 
and  show  clearly  how  he  could  rectify  it,  for  the  privilege  to  walk  in 
straight  boulevards,  or  saunter  through  palaces,  however  grand  they 
maybe?  Who  would  not  rather  read  the  unfettered  daily  paper 
than  have  that  article  cut  and  dried  even  by  an  imperial  cook  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  work  six  days  in  England  than  seven  in  France  ? 
No!  England  for  one,  at  any  rate.  When  I  hear  that  England  is 
worn  out  and  going  down,  I  can't  but  say  it  is  a  thousand  pities, 
because  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world.  So  while  I  remember  with 
pleasure  what  I  have  seen  in  a  very  hasty  excursion,  I  say  with  a 
deeper  love  than  ever,  <' England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still.** 


ABOUT  HUNTING. 


We  said  in  our  last  number,  when  speaking  of  the  Turf,  that  horse- 
racing  might  be  regarded  as  the  great  national  pastime  of  England, 
more  especially  even  than  fox-hnnting  or  cricket.  Now  that  we  are 
about  to  say  a  few  words  about  hunting,  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
confess  that,  on  this  point,  we  have  changed  our  mind.  We  doubt 
whether,  of  all  our  national  amusements,  hunting  is  not  the  most 
thoroughly  English,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  being  taken  out  of 
England.  Of  course  we  here  include  Scotland  and  the  sister  isle. 
As  regards  Ireland,  we  may  go  further,  and  almost  express  a  doubt 
whether  hunting  is  not  more  Irish  than  English,  so  thoroughly  has 
life  in  that  country,  both  rural  life  and  town  life,  become  imbued 
with  a  love  of  the  sport.  Horse-racing  has  indeed  become  so  large 
a  business,  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  involve  greater  interests 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  to  be  on  that  account  the  more 
important  occupation  of  the  two.  It  is  moreover  open  to  all  the 
l^lic.  Our  great  racecourses  are  as  common  to  rich  and  poor  as 
are  the  Queen's  highways.  But  nevertheless  we  think  that  hunting 
has  more  national  efficacy  than  any  other  of  our  pastimes ; — that  it 
does  more  to  make  Englishmen  what  they  are,  and  to  keep  them 
as  they  are>  extending  its  influences  to  very  many  of  both  sexes  who 
do  not  hunt  themselves ;  and  wo  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  other 
national  amusement  among  ourselves,  no  national  amusement  belong- 
ing to  any  other  people,  so  incapable  of  exportation,  so  alien  to 
foreign  habits,  so  completely  the  growth  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people  with  whom  it  has  originated,  as  is  the  sport  of  hunting. 

Even  among  the  nations  who  are  nearest  to  us  and  dearest  to  us, — 
those  people  who  have  sprung  from  ourselves, — ^the  amusement  is  not 
only  unpractised,  but  is  regarded  with  mixed  horror  and  wonder  by 
those  who  hear  of  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  we  are 
speaking  now  of  hunting  such  as  it  is  in  England ;  of  such  huntiug 
as  that  we  are  about  to  describe, — and  not  of  the  pursuit  of  game. 
The  pursuit  of  game  has  been  the  necessary  occupation  of  all  young 
nations,  and  has  been  continued  as  a  recreation  among  most  nations 
that  have  come  to  maturity.  But  that  hunting  of  which  we  speak 
has  never  been  able  to  And  a  settled  home  in  the  United  States,  in 
British  America,  or  in  Australia.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
various  of  our  colonies, — ^in  Jamaica  for  instance,  and  in  Canada.  A 
pack  of  fox-hounds  was  for  a  time  established  in  Maryland,  which,  of 
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all  the  Uniied  States,  is  perhaps  more  than  any  other  like  to  England 
in  its  mode  of  life.  But  it  has  been  fonnd  impracticable  to  establish  the 
^Kirt  snecessfblly  in  other  lands,  even  among  men  who  are  thoroughly 
Knglifih  in  their  ways  and  thoughts, — even  among  Englishmen  them- 
selves. Here,  among  ourselves,  it  is  understood  that  a  man  is  to 
eugoy  the  liberty  of  trespassing,  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  land,  when 
he  is  following  a  recognised  pack  of  hounds.  That  is  a  conviction 
which  has  been  able  to  get  itself  acknowledged  by  no  other  people 
in  the  world.  Perhi^s  the  nearest  approach  to  English  hunting  out 
of  England,  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  Campagna  round  Bome,  where 
a  pack  of  English  fox-hounds  is  hunted  after  the  English  fashion  by 
an  English  huntsman.  The  attempt  in  such  a  locality  is  hardly  more 
than  a  proof  of  the  intense  love  which  Englishmen  have  for  the  sport. 
There  are  foxes  in  the  Campagna,  and  there  is  an  open  space  in  which 
liberty  to  ride  is  granted ;  and  there  are  English  residents.  Such 
being  the  case,  fox-hunting  has  been  established  there  ;  and  having 
once  been  put  down  by  the  Pope,  is  now  again  alive.  And  there  is 
hunting  of  course  in  France.  We  have  all  heard  how  the  Emperor 
hunts  the  deer  at  Fontainebleau,  and  some  of  us  have  witnessed  the 
stately  ceremony.  But  there  is  in  it  not  the  shghtest  resemblance  to 
En^ish  hunting.  There  is  no  competition ;  no  liberty ;  no  danger ; — 
and  no  equality. 

!nie  reason  why  this  should  be  so, — ^why  hunting  should  not  exist 
elsewhere  as  it  does  here  in  England, — ^is  easy  to  find ;  much  easier 
than  any  reason  why  any  custom  so  strange,  so  opposed  to  all 
common  rules  as  to  property,  should  have  domesticated  itself  among 
ourselves.  We  are  to  the  manner  bom ;  and  till  we  think  of  it 
and  dwell  upon  it,  the  thing  does  not  seem  strange  to  us ;  but 
foreigners  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  all  the  world,  any  one 
who  chooses  to  put  himself  on  horseback,  let  him  be  a  lord  or  a 
tinker,  should  have  permission  to  ride  where  he  will,  over  enclosed 
fields,  across  growing  crops,  crushing  down  cherished  fences,  and 
treating  the  limd  as  though  it  were  his  own, — as  long  as  hounds  are 
nmning ;  that  this  should  be  done  without  any  payment  made  to  the 
landowner,  without  any  payment  of  any  kind  exacted  from  the 
enjoyer  of  the  sport,  that  the  poorest  man  may  join  in  it  without 
question  asked,  and  that  it  should  be  carried  on  indifferently  over 
land  owned  by  men  who  are  friends  to  the  practice,  and  over  that 
owned  by  its  bitterest  enemies ; — ^that,  in  fact,  the  habit  is  so  strong 
that  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  all  the  law  to  back  him,  vnth  his 
right  to  the  soil  as  perfect  and  as  exclusive  as  that  of  a  lady  to  her 
drawing-room,  cannot  in  effect  save  himself  from  an  invasion  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  let  him  struggle  to  save 
himself  as  he  may.  Before  he  can  be  secure  he  must  surround  his 
t^ritory  by  fences  that  shall  be  impregnable ; — and  should  he  attempt 
this,  he  will  find  that  he  has  made  himself  so  odious  in  the  county. 
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that  life  will  be  a  burden  to  him.  It  may  be  said  that  in  a  real  huntlDg 
connty  active  antagonism  to  hunting  is  out  of  the  question.  A  man 
-who  cannot  endure  to  see  a  crowd  of  horsemen  on  his  land,  must  give 
up  his  land  and  go  elsewhere  to  live.  It  is  this  national  peculiarity 
which  confines  the  practice  of  hunting  to  England,  and  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  give  to  a  foreigner  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  practice.  Americans  when  they  are  told  of  it  do  not 
altogether  believe  what  they  hear.  We  have  known  them  to  declare 
that  if  it  be  as  is  described,  law  in  England  is  inoperative,  and  property 
not  secure.  When  they  are  assured  that  in  spite  of  such  anarchy,  in 
the  teeth  of  that  insecurity,  land  in  a  hunting  county  in  England  is 
not  deteriorated  in  value, — ^that  it  will  bring  perhaps  a  higher  price 
per  acre  than  any  other  soil  in  the  world  that  is  to  be  used  only  for 
rural  purposes, — they  express  themselves  unable  to  understand  how 
this  should  be  the  case  among  a  people  alive  to  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial relations  of  meum  and  tuum.  For  this  reason  hunting,  which 
in  England  has  grown  up  to  be  an  English  habit,  remains  English,  and 
cannot  travel  abroad ;  while  horse-racing,  which  was  practised  in  otiier 
countries  before  it  came  to  England,  is  now  thoroughly  domesticated 
in  France,  and,  in  an  altered  shape,  has  become  a  passion  in  America. 

The  chief  national  effect  produced  by  hunting  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  our  rural  people  is  a  certain  open-air  freedom  of  speech 
which  we  think  has  sprung  from  the  sport,  though  it  has  spread  itself 
into  districts  in  which  hounds  are  not  kept.  Men, — especially  young 
men, — ^who  feel  themselves  altogether  cowed  by  the  chairs  and  tables 
of  those  above  them  in  worldly  position,  who  acknowledge  by  their 
very  gait  and  demeanour  the  superiority  of  rank  and  wealth  when 
they  meet  rank  and  wealth  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  keep  up  their 
heads  and  hold  their  own  among  the  lanes  and  fields,  because  they 
have  unconsciously  learned  that  a  certain  country  pursuit,  open  to 
all  classes,  has  the  efiect  of  making  all  classes  for  a  time  equal  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  operates  on  rustic 
labourers,  or  on  any  body  of  men  who  are  paid  by  wages  ; — ^but  it 
does  operate  very  widely  on  all  above  that  standing.  The  non-hunt- 
ing world  is  apt  to  think  that  hunting  is  confined  to  country  gentle- 
men, farmers,  and  rich  strangers  ;  but  any  one  who  wiU  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  business  and  position  in  life  of  the  men  whom 
he  sees  around  him  in  an  average  hunting-field,  will  find  that  there 
are  in  the  crowd  attorneys,  country  bankers,  doctors,  apothecaries, — 
the  profession  of  medicine  has  a  special  aptitude  for  fox-hunting, — 
maltsters,  millers,  butchers,  bakers,  innkeepers,  auctioneers,  graziers, 
builders,  retired  officers,  judges  home  from  India,  barristers  who  take 
weekly  hoHdays,  stock-brokers,  newspaper  editors,  artists,  and  sailors. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  large  towns  in  which  hunting  has 
come  to  be  the  fiishion,  the  majority  of  the  large  fields  which  are 
found  there  will  be  made  up  of  men  who  come  out  of  the  town  and 
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who  belong  to  it.     A  very  few  days  passed  in  watching  the  work  of 
a  himting-day,  in  observing  and  feeling  the  ways  of  the  men  around, 
in  hearing  what  is  said,  in  seeing  what  is  done,  and  in  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  field,  will  produce  that  freemasonry  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  teach  the  tyro, — not  that  he  is  to  speak  to  whom 
he  likes,  and  as  he  likes ;  in  the  hunting-field  as  elsewhere  the  young 
and  the  unknown  must  wait  to  be  addressed  by  their  elders,  and  by 
those  who  are  at  home  on  the  spot,  or  they  will  hardly  avoid  ship- 
wreck,— but  will  teach  him  the  tone  of  equality  which  prevails,  and 
will  imbue  him  unconsciously  with  a  conviction  that  out  among  the 
fields  aristocracy  is  not  exclusive  and  overbearing  as  he  will  probably 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  is,  when  met  in  the  streets.     The 
Master  of  the  hunt  is  indeed  an  aristocrat,-— or  rather  an  emperor  on 
whose  shoulders  you  can  always  see  that  the  burden  of  government 
is  weighing  heavily ;  but  beneath  him  there  is  freedom  and  equality  for 
aU,  with  special  honour  only  for  him  who  is  known  to  be  specially  good 
at  some  portion  of  the  day's  work  which  is  then  in  hand.    And  this  feel- 
ing of  out-a-door  equality  has,  we  think,  spread  from  the  hunting-field 
throng  all  the  relations  of  country  life,  creating  a  freedom  of  manner 
and  an  openness  of  countenance,  if  wo  may  so  call  it,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man  in  cities.     We  are 
aware  that  we  are  here  claiming  for  hunting  a  wider  influence  than 
our  readers  generally  will  allow  to  it.     The  very  men  who  have  been 
made  what  they  are  in  England  by  the  extension  of  this  influence  do 
not  know  why  it  is  that  they  are  what   they  are.      Nay ; — ^thcy 
do  not  even  know  that  they  are  what  they  are.     But  they  who  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe  efiects,  who  have  lived  in  town  and  iu 
country ,  and  who  have  lived  with  their  ears  and  their  eyes  open, 
will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that  that  riding  together  on  terms  of 
equality  of  the  lord  and  his  tenant  and  his  tradesmen  has  produced 
in  English  counties  a  community  of  interests  and  a  freedom  of  feeling 
which  exist  nowhere  else.     The  butcher  may  still  touch  his  hat  to 
the  lord  if  he  be  addressed,  or  the  farmer  may  feel  that  his  landlord 
is  almost  a  god  whom  he  is  bound  to  worship ;  but  each  will  know 
that  he  is  sitting  on  his  own  horse,  that  for'  the  moment  he  is  abso- 
lutely independent,  that  he  and  that  other,  lord  though  that  other  be, 
have  come  there  on  the  same  occupation,  and  that  when  hounds  are 
numing,  he  need  stop  for  no  man, — unless  it  be  for  the  Master  or 
His  huntsman.     Let  the  lord  take  the  lead  of  him  if  the  lord  can ! 
There  is  no  privilege  here  for  rank  to  pass  out  first.     Something  may 
bo  allowed  to  a  woman.     Something  may  be  allowed  to  age.     But 
fank  has  no  privilege  ;  and  wealth  can  afiEbrd  no  protection.     There- 
fore we  think  that  of  all  our  national  pastimes,  hunting  is  the  most 
essentially  English. 

When  railroads  were  first  becoming  general  in  the  countr}%  there 
was  much  fear  among  many  sporting  men  that  they  would  destroy 
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hunting.  It  was  clear  that  they  wotQd  ent  up  and  sahdmde  the 
country ;  that  they  would  carry  noise  and  turmoil  into  remote  spots, 
thereby  banishing  foxes ;  that  they  would  bring  town  near  to  town, 
thereby  tending  to  make  all  the  island  one  city ;  and  that  they  would 
be  so  fenced  as  to  form  insurmountable  obstacles  to  straight  riding. 
All  these  arguments  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  true ;  and  yet 
railroads  have  done  so  much  towards  hunting,  that  they  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  the  sport  anew  on  a  wider  and  much  more 
thoroughly  organised  footing  than  it  ever  held  before.  They  have 
brought  men,  and  with  the  men  their  money,  from  the  towns  into  the 
country ;  and  the  men  and  the  money  together  have  overcome  aU 
those  difficulties  which  the  railroads  themselves  have  produced.  Homes 
are  now  made  for  foxes,  specially  constructed  for  their  convenience 
and  welfare,  in  spots  in  which  a  minimum  of  disturbance  may  be 
expected;  special  rides  across  and  under  railroads  are  provided; 
hunting  trains  are  arranged  to  take  hunting  men  in  and  out  of  the  large 
cities ;  horses  by  the  dozens  may  be  seen  walking  in  and  out  of  their 
boxes  with  as  much  accustomed  composure  as  the  holder  of  a  season 
ticket.  Before  railways  were  made  hunting  was  confined  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  country,  or  to  the  few  rich  and  idle  men  who  could 
give  up  their  whole  time  to  the  pursuit.  Now  a  man  who  cares  for 
his  health,  and  can  be  happy  on  horseback,  may  work  at  his  desk 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  hunt  the  other  two,  sixty  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  his  home,  and  get  back  to  dinner  with  his  family.  Suc- 
cessful men  of  business  have  availed  themselves  so  largely  of  this 
facility  for  getting  air  and  exercise,  that  hunting  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  instead  of  being  crippled  by  the  railroads.  Hunting  as  it  is 
now  practised  could  not  exist  without  railroads,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  introduced  into  all  hunting  progranmies,  as  it  has  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  other  amusement  and  business  of  life. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  give  a  history  of  hunting,  nor  would 
such  a  history  have  much  charm  for  the  general  reader.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out  that  hunting  as  now  conducted  is  by  no  means 
an  old  established  pastime.  Fielding  wrote  his  ''  Tom  Jones  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
and  we  learn  what  hunting  in  England  was  then  from  the  life  of 
Squire  Western.  It  was  in  its  early  infancy,  and  had  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  practice  of  the  country  gentleman  to  ride  about  his  own 
land  with  a  few  beagles  in  pursuit  of  a  hare.  Squire  Western  did 
not  like  to  be  alone,  and  he  would  take  his  young  friend  Tom  with 
him ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  field  being  congregated,  or  of  any 
others  participating  in  the  sport  except  a  gamekeeper.  Fielding,  who 
himself  had  been  a  Somersetshire  squire  before  he  wrote  '*Tom 
Jones,"  knew  well  the  kind  of  life  which  he  was  describing.  A  squire 
in  those  days  went  out  hunting  as  squires  some  thirty  years  ago  went 
out  shooting, — as  some  squires,  we  hope,  still  contiQue  to  do, — ^with- 
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out  much  special  preparation,  and  simply  in  search  of  an  ordinary 
day's  amosement.  Then,  as  many  squires  were  often  doing  the  same 
thing,  it  was  found  convenient  that  three  or  foor  should  put  their 
small  packs  together,  and  that  one  man  should  he  the  Master  and  the 
director  of  the  hounds.  Thus  a  wider  scope  was  given ;  for  we  may 
imagine  that  even  a  Squire  Western  would  hecome  tired  of  riding 
about  always  on  his  own  land.  And  soon  the  higgest  hunting  squire 
in  those  parts  would  hecome  the  Master,  as  being  the  richest  man, — 
for  the  practice  of  hunting  by  subscription  packs  seems  to  have  been 
of  later  date.  And  so  the  thing  grew,  and  the  Master  of  hounds  in  a 
banting  county  became  a  man  of  importance  and  of  much  weight 
among  his  fellow-squires. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  men  who  now  think  that  the  cream  of 
banting  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  fast  run  of  forty-five  minutes,  ahnost 
without  a  check,  and  with  a  kill  in  the  open,  would  enjoy  the  sport 
as  it  existed  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Hounds  had  not 
been  trained  to  run  with  the  speed  which  is  now  attained,  nor  had 
the  profession  of  hunting  produced  men  skilled  in  casting  when  the 
hounds  themselves  were  at  fault,  as  is  done  now.  There  was  no  great 
crowd,  and  the  fox  had  a  better  chance  when  there  were  few  or  none 
to  holloa  to  bim.  The  hounds  were  obliged  then  to  puzzle  out  their 
own  quarry,  or  to  give  it  up.  Men  were  more  patient  than  they  now 
are,  and  the  hounds  were  allowed  to  puzzle  out  their  game.  We 
hfiar  more  of  the  length  of  the  days  spent  than  we  do  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  pace,  and  we  know  that  neither  hounds  nor  horses  can  have 
gone  very  fast  during  those  runs  of  many  hours  of  which  the  accounts 
have  reached  us.  Tillage  was  less  abundant  than  at  present,  and  the 
ground  less  perfectly  drained.  The  enclosures,  also,  were  smaller, 
and  the  fences,  though  periiaps  easier  of  management,  were  more 
frequent.  A  continued  scent  to  which  hounds  could  work,  was  there- 
fore probably  more  common, — ^for  the  draining  of  our  lands  has 
ondoubtedly  injured  scent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  scent  will  lie 
on  grass  when  there  can  be  none  on  ploughed  lands ; — but  all  those 
adjuncts  to  the  dogs*  instincts  which  we  possess,  were  wanting ;  and 
we  may  bo  assured  that  but  little  was  known  of  that  sort  of  pace 
which  hunting  men  now  consider  to  be  indispensable  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. Few  men,  probably,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting, — ^perhaps 
bat  few  even  of  those  who  ride  well  to  hounds, — are  aware  how  much 
of  science  and  how  much  of  other  outward  circumstances  is  added  to 
the  instinct  of  the  dog  in  the  ordinary  hunting  of  the  present  day. 
No  doubt  the  best  of  it,  those  moments  of  ecstatic  delight  in  which 
the  man  on  his  horse  is  able  to  forget  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  and 
to  believe  that  no  paradise  can  add  anything  to  the  joy  of  that  half 
h(rar,  those  well-remembered  gems  in  life,  so  few  and  far  between, 
have  all  been  owing  to  a  hot  scent  carried  breast-high  by  fleet  hounds. 
In  those  moments  no  fictitious  aid  is  required,  and  the  huntsman 
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liiinself  may  be  absent  and  for  a  while  not  missed ; — bat  before  we 
have  reached  that  acme  of  bliss  much  has  been  done  to  help  the  track; 
the  fox  has  been  stopped  out  of  his  home  by  human  intellect,  his 
whereabouts  has  been  discovered  probably  by  human  knowledge ;  he 
has  been  watched  out  of  the  covert  by  human  eyes ;  his  track,  in 
default  of  the  hounds,  has  been  detected  by  human  ingenuity ;  and  a 
hundred  voices  have  been  raised  to  assist  the  pack  when  at  &iilt. 
And  on  ordinary  days, — on  days  in  which  those  creamy  moments  of 
ecstasies  are  only  hoped  for,  are  hardly  anticipated,  and  do  not  come. 
— ^it  will  often  be  the  case  that  the  huntsman  will  have  mUch  more  to 
do  with  hunting  the  fox  than  have  the  hounds.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
fox,  understanding  by  his  instinct  the  imperfection  of  the  scent,  would 
refuse  to  be  driven  away,  would  hang  about  his  wood  all  day,  probably 
dying  there  at  last, — or  would  else  turn  and  traverse,  and  twist  abont. 
running  like  a  hare,  and  refusing  to  go  far  from  his  home.  But  the 
manner  of  his  turning  is  within  the  compass  of  the  professional  skill 
of  the  instructed  huntsman,  and  the  fox  owes  ia  bitterer  grudge  to  the 
guile  of  his  human  enemy  than  he  does  to  the  instinct  of  his  canine 
foe.  Before  men  had  learned  this  skill,  before  money  was  forthcoming 
to  make  such  skill  profitable,  when  hunting  was  not  a  science  as  it 
is  now,  in  those  days  of  Squire  Western  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  hounds  had  the  hunting  much  more  to  themselves.  We  often 
hear  sportsmen  loud  in  their  reprobation  of  the  interference  with 
which  hounds  are  treated,  reviling  the  men  who  holloa,  and  com- 
plaining of  huntsmen  for  over- diligence  in  casting.  '<  You  should  leave 
hounds  alone  and  let  them  hunt,"  men  will  say.  If  hounds  were  left 
alone  and  let  to  hunt,  such  men,  trained  as  they  now  have  been  trained 
to  hard  riding,  would  not  often  find  that  which  they  have  come  out  to 
seek.  We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  time  will  arrive 
when  hunting  will  be  practised  altogether  without  a  fox, — ^without 
any  game  to  run, — ^and  that  the  sport  will  be  managed  with  a  bit  of  rag 
dipped  every  five  minutes  in  asafoBtida.  The  growing  impatience  of 
the  age  ynUl  hardly  endure  much  longer  the  deficient  scent  or  the  slack 
running  of  the  imperfect  fox. 

The  big  squire  among  the  little  squires,  who  became  so  naturally 
the  Master  of  hounds  in  his  neighbourhood,  has  gradually  been  con- 
verted to, — or  is  gradually  giving  way  to, — ^the  manager  of  a  sub- 
scription pack.  Between  the  one  and  the  other  there  was  a  very  grand 
and  a  very  English  phase  of  hunting,  of  which,  in.deed,  some  instances, 
though  now  but  few,  still  remain.  This  is  the  phase  on  which  the 
great  lord  undertook  the  enormous  expense  of  hunting  the  connty  in 
a  lordly  style,  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  all  those  who  lived 
within  reach  of  his  magnificence,  and  defraying  the  whole  expense  of 
the  establishment  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hunt,  and  the  Berkeley  hunt,  are  still,  we  believe,  maintained  after  this 
princely  fashion.    And  there  is  something  alluring  in  the  idea  of  the 
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great  seignenr  of  the  conntj  thus  providing  for  the  amusement,  not 
only  of  his  tenants  and  dependants,  but  also  for  that  of  the  whole 
eoontry-side.  It  is  a  remnant  of  that  powerful  splendour  which 
enabled  the  old  feudal  lords  to  carry  into  battle  their  own  followers, 
and  to  keep  a  troop  of  armed  cavaliers,  always  ready  for  work,  under 
their  own  roofs.  But  life  is  now  so  changed  in  all  its  ways,  that  this 
lordly  magnificence  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  day. 
Men  now  prefer  to  hunt  with  subscription  packs,  in  doing  which  they 
can  pay  their  own  proportion  of  the  expenditure,  and  feel  that  they 
follow  their  amusement  without  other  debt  to  the  Master  of  their  hunt 
than  that  which  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  success  in  high  position. 
It  is  very  well  that  the  Queen's  hounds  should  be  maintained  without 
payment  from  those  who  follow  them.  They  are  paid  for  by  the 
country,  and  the  non-hunting  population  has  not  as  yet  deputed  any 
Joseph  Hume  of  the  day  to  demur  to  the  expenditure.  But  in  regard 
to  hunting  generally,  it  is  found  that  packs  maintained  by  subscription 
are  those  which  best  meet  the  wishes  of  hunting  men.  We  remember 
to  have  ridden  with  a  noble  earl,  whose  hounds  always  went  into  covert 
panctnally  at  eleven  if  he  were  not  coming,  but  never  stirred  from  the 
meet  till  twelve  if  he  were  expected.  We  always  felt  while  waiting 
through  that  hour  that  we  were  too  dependent  on  the  noble  earl,  and 
that  he  could  hardly  have  enforced  such  a  rule  had  he  taken  a  subscrip- 
tion for  maintaining  the  pack  of  hounds  of  which  he  was  the  Master. 
Sportsmen  like  to  feel  that  they  are  paying  for  their  own  amusement ; 
but  yet, — and  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  make  this  charge  as  a 
serious  accusation  against  a  large  number  of  hunting  men, — there  is 
very  much  of  niggardliness  in  this  matter.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to 
undertake  the  management  of  fox-hounds  with  a  subscription, — the 
understanding  being  that  the  man  so  invited  shall  give  his  time  and 
experience,  and  that  the  necessary  expenditure  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
hunt  in  general ; — and  yet  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  amount 
subscribed  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  as  the  position  of  a  Master  of  hounds  is  a  place  of  honour,  and 
much  coveted,  therefore  the  holder  of  it  should  be  content  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  pocket  a  portion  of  the  public  expenditure.  We  have 
always  felt  that  the  argument  was  one  which  should  never  be  allowed 
to  have  any  weight.  If  gentlemen  are  content  to  hunt  as  dependants 
of  a  seignorial  Master  of  hounds,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  just 
described,  let  them  find  their  grand  seigneur,  and  accept  the  gift  of  his 
magnificence.  There  are  men  of  wealth  who  will  be  willing  to  spend 
it  in  that  fashion.  But  if  there  is  to  be  the  feeling  in  the  hunting-field 
that  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  generally, 
there  should,  we  think,  be  no  compromise  in  the  matter.  Let  us,  who 
hunt,  be  dependent  or  independent ; — but  let  us  not  indulge  our  feel- 
ing  of  independence  with  a  falso  boast,  or  comfort  ourselves  with  an 
Msorance  that  though  wc  are  contented  to  take  our  coats  and  waist- 
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coats  from  the  generooB  hand  of  a  rich  neighbour,  we  pay  for  oar  booti 
and  breeches  ourselves. 

It  is  somewhat  diffictdt  to  state  with  accuracy  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  because  circumstances  differ  greatly  m 
different  counties.  The  distances  to  be  travelled  with  one  pack  an 
much  greater  than  those  which  are  to  be  encountered  in  another;  ihe 
nature  of  the  ground  and  of  the  fences  require  faster  and  stronger 
horses  here  than  they  do  there ;  and  circumstances  varied  in  other 
respects  enable  horses,  hounds,  and  men,  to  be  in  the  field  more  fre- 
quently in  one  part  of  England,  than  they  can  in  another.  The 
following  list,  however,  may  be  taken  as  giving,  we  believe,  a  by  no 
means  extravagant  statement  of  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  of 
a  Master  of  hounds,  in  reference  to  his  stable  and  kennel.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  pack  is  hunted  four  days  a  week,  and  that  second  hones 
are  supplied  for  the  huntsman  always,  and  as  occasion  may  require 
for  the  first  whip.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  expense 
of  the  Master*s  own  stud  and  private  servants  are  not  here  included^ 
and  that  the  items  named  are  simply  such  as  would  be  necessary  if 
the  pack  were  hunted  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  managing  a  fund 
raised  by  subscription. 

Wages  of  one  huntsman  and  of  two  whips  .        •       «        •  £250 

Ditto  of  feeder 65 

Ditto  of  grooms,  second  horsemen,  stable  assistants,  &c.      •  300 

Servants*  olothing 180 

Cost  of  horses: — eighteen  horses  purchased  at  £60  eecht 
kept  at  work  for  three  years,  and  sold  fbr  £16  each.    £15 

each  horse  per  annum 270 

Feeding  for  eighteen  horses 465 

Saddler*s  bin 160 

Blacksmith       ...                 60 

Veterinary  expenses  (including  medicine)    ....  46 

Horseflesh  and  meal  for  hounds  (fifty-five  couple)   .        .    .  610 
Kent  of  stables  and  kennels,  including  rates  and  interest  of 

money  spent  in  building  and  fitting          ....  SO 

Assessed  taxes  on  servants,  horses,  and  hounds        ...  65 

Goals  and  candles '     .        .  6$ 

Travelling  expenses 80 

Incidental  expenses L60 

£2700 


"We  are  aware  that  if  this  statement  diould  meet  the  eyes  of  any 
Master  of  hounds,  or  of  gentlemen  cognizant  with  the  management  of 
stables  and  kennels,  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of  the  details. 
Many  Masters  give  higher  prices  for  their  horses  ;  some  will  say  ihtX 
they  do  not  realise  such  sum  as  that  named  for  those  that  are  cast ;  others 
will  feel  sure  that  their  horses  last  them  more  than  the  three  ywa 
i^cified;  but  we  think  that,  taking  one  county  with  another,  tfao 
average  would  be  found  to  be  nearly  correct.   Wages  again,  and  all  inci- 
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dental  expenses,  will  vary  very  much.  Travelling  expenses  will,  in  some 
hunting  counties,  be  much  higher  than  we  have  put  them.  In  others,  the 
feeding  of  hounds  will  be  less,  because  it  will  be  generally  unnecessary 
to  buy  horse  flesh.  But  we  feel  assured  that  we  have  not  given  an 
extravagant  statement ; — ^that  a  Master  of  hounds  who  goes  out  four 
days  a  week,  and  does  so  with  that  attendance  of  servants  which  the 
nature  of  the  sport  now  demands,  will  not  be  able  to  place  the  sum- 
total  of  his  expenses  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  we  have  named. 
And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  counties  in  which  four 
days  are  expected  from  the  Master,  it  is  found  quite  impossible  to 
raise  such  a  sum  by  subscription  as  that  above  stated. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  many  items  in  the  expenditure  of  hunting 
a  county  which  it  is  impossible  to  insert  in  such  a  list,  because  those 
in  one  county  will  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  those  in  another ; — 
and  also  because  in  some  counties  they  fall  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Master,  in  others  they  do  so  to  a  great  degree,  in  others  to  a  less 
degree,  and  again  in  others  perhaps  not  at  all.  Nothing  has  been 
set  down  for  gamekeepers,  nothing  for  earth-stopping,  nothing  for 
rent  and  planting  and  protection  of  coverts,  and  nothing  for  that 
terrible  matter  of  poultry.  Fees  for  gamekeepers  are  almost  always 
paid  by  the  Master.  The  stopping  of  earth,  which  is  a  matter  much 
more  important  in  some  counties  than  in  others,  may,  to  a  great 
degree,  be  left  to  the  gentry  and  farmers  when  the  gentry  and 
farmers  are  zealous  and  know  what  they  are  about.  It  is  not 
generally  expected  that  a  Master  should  pay  rent  for  coverts,  but  for 
his  own  credit's  sake  he  will  often  do  so.  He  will  hire  shooting  here 
and  there, — ^not  wanting  the  shooting,  but  knowing  that  with  a 
minimnm  of  shooting  there  will  be  a  maximum  of  foxes.  He  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  compensation  for  poultry ; — but  old  women 
with  the  sad  remains  of  ducks*  heads  and  turkeys*  throats  will  naturally 
go  to  him,  and  he  will  often  find  himself  compelled  to  satisfy  them. 
We  have  presumed  that  his  hounds  came  to  him  from  heaven,  and 
we  have  charged  nothing  for  their  cost.  It  is  the  Master's  practice, 
no  doubt,  to  breed  them ; — ^but  some  must  have  been  bought  origi- 
nally. In  addition  to  all  this,  he  will  want  a  private  secretary,  and 
in  the  matter  of  postage  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Queen's  revenue. 
It  has  been  truly  said  of  a  Master  of  hounds  that  he  must  always 
have  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  always  have  a  guinea  in  it. 

It  may  be  as  well  that  we  should  here  state  also  what  is  the 
ordinary  personal  cost  of  himting  to  the  sportsman,  and  we  shall 
then  see  at  a  glance  how  small  a  proportion  of  that  expenditure  is 
the  subscription  required  from  V^i"i  for  maintaining  the  pack,  even 
if  he  be  wiUing  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost.  And  here  again  we 
most  observe  that  the  cost  of  a  hunting  establishment  must  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  circumstances  in  life  of  its  owner.  The 
co&ntry  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  middle  of  a  hunt,  has  few  or 
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no  tTavelling  expenses,  has  his  own  paddocks  for  liis  horses,  pays  no 
appreciahle  rent  for  his  stables,  has  servants  in  his  yard  at  low 
wages,  and  can,  from  his  position  in  the  connty,  generally  carry  on 
the  work  with  a  lesser  stud  than  will  snit  the  sportsman  from  a 
distance.  In  the  following  statement  we  have  endeavoared  to  gi?e 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  a  man  who  has  to  supply  himself  with 
all  that  he  requires  for  hunting  after  having  taken  up  his  residence  in 
some  hunting  country.  It  will  often  be  the  case,  perhaps  more  often 
than  not,  that  such  a  man  will  not  burden  himself  with  a  stable,  bnt 
will  pay  so  much  per  horse  to  some  keeper  of  stables.  He  will  find 
much  comfort  in  doing  so,  but  we  do  not  think  that  in  point  of 
expense  there  will  be  much  difference.  Hunting  is  a  pursuit  ia 
which  the  close-fisted  man  will  carry  on  the  war  at  a  very  much 
cheaper  rate  than  he  who  is  thoughtless  in  such  matters.  There  is 
money  to  be  lavished  and  money  to  be  saved  on  every  item, — from 
the  cost  of  your  horse  to  the  charge  for  removing  a  shoe.  But  this 
spirit  of  economy,  or  of  extravagance,  will  prevail  with  the  same 
effect  whether  you  keep  stables  of  your  own,  or  have  your  dealings 
with  a  stable-keeper.  If  you  will  consent  to  ride  hired  horses  on  all 
occasions,  you  may  no  doubt  go  over  the  ground  at  a  cheaper  rale 
than  you  can  with  your  own  cattle. '  But  you  must  be  indifferent  to 
the  feeling  of  ownership,  which  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  hunt- 
ing ;  you  must  be  prepared  to  ride  a  roarer,  which  is  the  purgatory 
of  hunting ;  the  horses  given  to  you  will  generally  gallop  and  jump, 
but  they  will  always  be  stale  ; — and  you  must  be  superbly  indifferent 
to  the  safety  of  your  own  neck.  Submitting  to  these  drawbacks  yon 
can,  we  believe,  ride  hired  horses  at  least  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
you  can  keep  them  for  yourself.  And  the  man  who  does  this  will 
'  have  the  advantage  of  hunting,  and  of  quitting  the  expense  of  hunt- 
ing, just  when  it  suits  him  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

We  have  presumed,  in  preparing  the  following  details,  that  tho 
owner  of  the  stud  desires  to  hunt  four  days  a  week,  and  that  he 
requires  two  horses  out  on  each  day.  Not  a  large  proportion  of  men 
who  hunt  wants  by  any  means  so  extensive  an  establishment. 
Stables  of  four  and  three  horses  are,  we  believe,  much  more  conmion 
than  stables  of  seven.  Comparatively  few  men  do  hunt  four  days  a 
week,  and  of  those  who  do,  many  are  young  enough  and  light  enongh 
to  go  through  the  day  upon  one  horse.  But  we  have  found  it  easier 
to  take  the  account  of  a  full  stable,  and  will  simply  say  that  the  items 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  show  the  ordinary  expenditure  necessary  for 
one,  three,  four,  or  any  other  number  of  horses.  The  result  will  be 
about  this  ; — that  he  who  rides  with  one  horso  will  priy  £o  a-day  for 
his  sport,  and  that  ho  who  ride 9  with  two  horses  will  pay  £10*  I 
have  presumed  that  seven  horses  are  necessary,— in  ortlcnr  that  eiglil 
may  leave  the  stable  every  week.  A  lesser  number  will  not  vstllM* 
Oat  of  ieven  thera  will  generally  bo  at  least  one  that  rcqtdrc^  ten- 
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ponury  Tenement,  and  six  ready  for  the  field  are  needed  for  such 

work. 

Servaiiti'  wages  (three) £130 

SerrantB*  clothing 50 

Hnntiiig  dothea  for  self IS 

Coflt  of  horses  : — seTen  in  use  purchased  at  £120  each,  sold 
at  £46,  and  kept  at  work  for  three  years  each— annual 

cost  of  £25 175 

Feeding  seven  horses,  £30  per  horse  * 210 

Saddler's  bin SO 

Blacksmith's  ditto 20 

Veterinary  expenses  (indnding  medicine)        •        •        .    •  25 

Bent  of  sUbles 25 

Taxes 10 

Trairelling  expenses 100 

Incidental  expenses,— coals,  gas,  candles,  brooms,  brushes, 

buckets,  Ac.,  &c 50 

£840 

This  expenditnre  will  thns  give  a  man  fonr  days*  banting  a  week  for 
twenty-one  weeks  in  the  year,  at  £10  a  day.  When  any  sportsman 
shall  find  that  he  has  achieved  this,  and  has  ridden  his  eighty-four  days 
between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  middle  of  April,  we  will 
coDgratnlate  him  on  the  state  of  his  own  health,  on  that  of  his  stud, 
on  the  ease  with  which  he  manages  the  ordinary  business  of  his  life, — 
i;nd  especially  in  regard  to  the  weather. 

It  will  bo  observed  by  those  who  themselves  defray  the  expense  of 
n  hunting  establishment  that  nothing  has  been  hero  put  down  as  the 
eost  of  subscribing  to  the  pack ; — and  yet  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all 
that  some  such  subscription  must  be  paid.  The  amount,  however,  is 
not  unireqnently  so  small  as  to  add  but  a  very  slight  percentage  to 
the  other  expenses  of  tho  amusement.  Men  almost  think  that  in 
hunting  they  should  have  for  nothing  the  servants,  the  horses,  tho 
hounds,  and  the  game, — as  they  do  have  for  nothing  the  woods 
which  they  see  drawn  and  the  land  over  which  they  ride.  If  wo 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  in  a  matter  so  extremely 
delicate,  we  would  say  that  hunting  men  should  ordinarily  fix  their 
subscriptions  at  about  10s,  for  each  horse  they  have  out  during  the 
season.  The  man  who  hunts  once  a  week  with  one  horse  would  thus 
pay  his  iSlO  or  £15, — ^which  should  be  held  to  be  sufficient ; — ^whereas 
the  sportsman  who  is  enabled  by  his  leisure  and  his  pocket  to  hunt 
four  days  a  week,  with  two  horses  for  each  day,  should  not  subscribe 
less  than  £70  or  £80  per  annum. 

It  will  be  thought  by  some  who  have  seen  the  large  crowds  of 
horsemen  at  many  of  our  meets,  but  who  have  not  analysed  those 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  feed  of  horses  is  placed  at  a  lower  figure  in  regard 
to  the  Ifaster^s  stables  than  it  is  here  fixed.  The  Master  will  have  advantages,— 
especially  as  to  summering  horses, — ^whioh  a  private  sportsman  cannot  generally 
obtain ;  and  will  in  most  cases  have  his  own  hay,  vetches,  ftc 
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crowds,  that  if  the  above  adviee  of  ours  were  taken,  mach  more 
money  would  be  Bubscribed  than  is  needed  to  make  np  the  mm 
named  as  the  proper  amount  of  a  Master*s  expenses ;  but  when  the 
crowd  has  been  analysed,  such  will  not  be  found  to  'be  the  case. 
Farmers  should  never  be  allowed  to  pay.  They  give  their  land,  and 
preserve  the  foxes,  and  have  to  sustain  loss  to  their  crops  and  poultry 
without  a  complaint, — as  best  they  may.  Clergymen  rarely  pay. 
It  would  not  be  fitting  that  bishops  should  know  that  their  names 
are  on  the  lists, — and  then  they  act  as  chaplains  to  the  hunt.  Doctors 
do  not  pay,  setting  our  bones  for  us  when  they  are  broken, — some- 
times gratuitously.  The  small  tradesmen  never  pay  anything.  The 
ruck  of  horsekeepers,  innkeepers,  and  of  horsey  men  generally  who 
ride  in  black  coats,  hunting  caps,  and  old  brown  breeches,  and  which 
is  to  be  seen  with  every  hunt,  which  comes  from  heaven  knows 
where,  and  lives  heaven  knows  how,  never  pays  anything.  When 
you  are  buried  beneath  your  horse  in  a  ditch,  two  or  three  of 
such  will  generally  be  there  to  take  you  out, — and  will  understand 
well  how  to  do  it.  Ladies  pay  nothing  for  amusing  themselves, — 
either  when  hunting  or  elsewhere, — and  we  hope  it  may  bo  long 
before  any  one  wili  wish  that  they  should  do  so.  Boys  who  come 
home  at  Christmas  to  their  ponies  and  mince -pies  pay  nothing.  Old 
gentlemen  who  toddle  out  on  their  cobs  if  the  weather  be  fine  to  see 
what  is  going  on,  do  not  often  add  to  the  fund ;  and  then  strangers  to 
the  hunt  of  course  do  not  pay.  It  must  be  a  small  field  that  will  give 
a  larger  percentage  of  paying  men  than  one  in  four. 

The  upshot  of  all  that  we  have  said  tends  to  show  that  hunting  is  a 
costly  amusement.  There  can  be  but  a  few  men,  we  may  suppose,  who 
can  a£ford,  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  £800  or  £900  a  year  for  a  single 
diversion.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  may  hunt, — as  we 
have  said  before, — without  hunting  four  days  a  week,  and  may  hunt 
also  without  the  luxury  of  a  second  horse.  We  have  heard  men  say 
that  they  would  rather  not  hunt  at  all  than  go  out  no  oflener  than 
twice  a  week, — and  that  to  hunt  as  the  owner  of  ,a  single  horse  is 
simple  misery,  and  the  name  of  hunting  only.  We  altogether  dis- 
agree with  these  statements,  and  ihink  them  to  be  bombastio  and 
pretentious.  If  we  could  venture  to  offer  advice  on  sucii  a  matter 
to  young  beginners,  we  should  counsel  them  rather  to  confine  them- 
selves to  two  days  a  week,  beheving  that  hunting,  like  any  other 
amusement,  will  pall  by  great  frequency.  We  will  not  here  take 
advantage  of  our  situation  and  preach  a  sermon  to  show  that  no 
man  with  a  purport  in  his  life  should  devote  more  than  two  days  in 
a  week  to  any  amusement ;  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  simply  to  tin 
fact  that  the  man  who  hunts  twice  a  week, — or  more  thoroughly  stfllt 
he  who  hunts  but  once  a  week, — is  the  sportsman  who  is  OTec  thi 
keenest.  It  is  he  who  feels  that  the  day  is  never  long  enon^lb,  mA 
that  the  Master  is  a  recreant  to  think  of  returning  to  tte 
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l}dbre  black  night  has  thoroughly  established  herself.  It  is  he  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  ran  when  he  gets  it,  thinking  it  to  be  all  delight- 
fill,  not  criticising  the  pace  too  minutely,  not  quarrelling  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  not  caring  much  whether  the  fox  has  gone 
straight  or  has  turned,  putting  up  with  little  when  but  little  is  to  be 
had,  and  being  a  glutton  for  much  when  much  comes  in  his  way. 
Nothing  strikes  us  more  in  the  hunting-field  than  the  fastidious  indo- 
lence of  men  who  are  every  day  in  the  saddle.  They  will  hardly  take 
the  trouble  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  sport  unless  they  be  at  some  pet 
covert,  or  riding  a  favourite  horse*  If  the  wind  blow,  or  the  sun 
shine,  if  tiie  land  clog  a  little  or  be  too  dry,  if  it  be  the  dog  pack 
instead  of  the  bitches,  or  the  bitch  pack  instead  of  the  dogs,  if  the 
wood  be  large,  or  foxes  reported  to  be  scarce,  or  if,  by  any  not 
uncommon  chance,  these  gentlemen  shall  have  got  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  morning,  all  hope  of  hunting  is  over  for  that  day. 
A  man  who  has  only  one  day  in  the  week  to  give  to  his  amusement  is 
more  chary  with  his  hopes  before  he  relinquishes  them. 

And  as  for  the  man  with  the  one  horse — ^ !  But  here,  gentle 
reader,  if  you  will  permit  the  solicism,  we  will  leave  for  a  few  minutes 
the  authoritative  grandiosity  of  the  plural  number,  and  approach  you 
with  a  dosar  personification.  He  who  now  writes  these  words,  pos- 
aUy  for  our  advantage,  ostensibly  for  your  delectation,  was  a  man 
with  one  horse  for  some  eight  years  of  his  hunting  life,  and  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  saw  what  hunting  was.  He  knows,  at  any  rate,  that 
he  enjoyed  hunting  then  as  he  has  not  enjoyed  it  since,  and  may 
never  hope  to  do  again.  And  he  feels,  also,  that  when  he  sees  a  young 
man  with  only  one  day  at  his  command,  and  only  one  horse  belonging 
to  Ima, — and  with  the  proper  sort  of  spirit  within  that  young  man's 
hnntiDg  gear, — ^he  envies  that  young  man  as  he  never  has  envied  any 
other  human  being  on  the  earth. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  plural  number,  and  to  propriety  of 
expression.  We  have  stated  above  what  will  be  the  average  expendi- 
tore  of  a  large  stable.  The  man  who  wishes  to  begin  with  one  horse, 
may  divide  the  sum  we  have  named  by  seven,  and  will  find  that  he 
wiH  have  the  amount  for  which  he  ought  to  carry  on  his  amusement. 
He  will,  of  course,  keep  his  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  and  it  will  cost 
him  about  i&120  per  annum,  including  the  fees  to  the  groom,  some 
httlo  expenses  for  travelling,  and  the  price  of  his  boots  and  breeches. 
There  will  also  come  oat  of  that  sum,  if  he  is  careful,  the  necessary 
percentage  on  the  original  cost  of  his  horse.  For  that  expenditure 
he  may  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  days*  himting  in  the  year. 
If  I  say  that  he  may,  without  additional  cost,  ensure  good  health 
U)d  good  society,  learn  good  manners,  and  see  Englishmen  at  their 
^wt,  we  of  the  Sadtt  Paxils  Magazine  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
Mtertab  exa^er^ted  ideas  of  the  benefit  of  hunting. 
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Not  having  any  great  relish  for  green  peas  or  fresh  strawberries  in 
December,  and  preferring  at  all  times  the  humblest  daisy  to  the  most 
flaimting  exotic,  we  do  not  purpose  writing  a  scientific  essay  on  the 
construction  of  those  edifices  wherein  men  rear  their  unseasonable 
dehcacies,  and  generally  at  an  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
result.  Our  intention  is  to  treat  solely  of  the  baseless  and  visionary 
fabrics  beneath  which  men  endeavour  to  conceal  those  pet  \ices  and 
frailties  which,  though  so  pleasant, — and  often  profitable, — to  the 
owners,  would  lose  much  of  their  charm  if  exposed  to  the  vulgar  eye. 
Alas  1  they  little  dreafii  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  materials  they 
have  used  in  constructing  the  airy  dweUing,  or  of  its  insecurity,  until 
on  a  sudden  a  small  stone  crashes  through  the  roof,  and  the  hidden 
imposture  is  revealed  amidst  the  contemptuous  sneers  and  the 
unrestrained  delight  of  the  bystanders,  who  ever  sympathise  rather 
with  the  injurers  than  with  the  injured. 

The  love  of  sport, — seasoned  with  destruction  to  show  the  presence 
of  power, — is  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  pleasures  of  mis- 
chief have  a  fascination  which  few  can  at  all  times  withstand.  As 
boys,  undeterred  by  the  presence  of  a  policeman  round  the  comer, 
will  throw  stones  at  the  obtrusive  and  convenient  hot-house,  so  men 
will  chuck  their  equally  destructive  pellets  of  the  brain  at  whatever 
for  the  moment  arouses  their  pugnacity,  without  entertaining  the 
slightest  fear  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  For  even  as 
the  legal  guardian  over  material  property,  on  the  plea  of  protecting 
the  master's  house,  will  be  guilty  of  petty  felony  at  the  faltering  voice 
of  the  beloved  cook ;  so  the  moral  policeman,  on  the  plea  of  protecting 
the  public  from  the  attacks  of  authors,  will  be  often  guilty  of  the 
most  fearful  scurriUty,  and  though  his  duty  is  to  promote  social  order^ 
will  sometimes  contrive  to  mar  matters  rather  than  to  mend  them. 

Though,  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  we  are  all  of  us  apt 
to  covet  the  goods  and  chattels  of  our  wealthier  brethren,  yet  our  envy 
does  not  extend  to  the  desire  of  sharing  in  their  moral  quaUties ;  and, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peaaantj  we  lire  prone  individually  to  say,  **  T^rd, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  baBt  not  made  me  like  other  men  -''  und  tbi^^D  ir« 
go  over  the  catalogue  of  the  follies  and  frailties  of  our  noigblioiii% 
and  wantonly  cfiu&Q  a  ad  havoc  to  their  moral  glass  bosses,  foolUhly 
bulieving  that  our  own  little  structure  ia  either  too  modest  and  tm* 
pretentions  to  attract  notice,  or  else  that  it  is  so  carefully  conKtmcttd 
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as  to  be  proof  against  any  attack  from  withont.  ''  Ah !  you  poor  self- 
deluded  man/'  as  oar  nnctuons  friend  the  Eeverend  Ebenezer  Slap- 
bang,  that  mighty  pillar  of  the  tabernacle,  would  say  ;  <*  the  gentle- 
man in  black  laughs  at  your  ingenuity,  and  in  spite  of  your  stone 
and  iron  and  cement  will  find  his  way  into  your  dwelling ;  and,  even 
60,  there  shall  be  a  faulty  spot  in  your  moral  edifice  through  which 
the  stone  of  the  assailant  shall  crash,  and  leave  you  weeping  amidst 
the  shattered  ruins." 

National  glass  houses  have  the  first  claim  on  the  philosopher's  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  numerical  strength  both  of  the  assailants  and 
the  defenders  ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  result  of  emplo3ring  too  many 
bands  in  the  construction,  those  edifices  are  less  impregnable  than 
those  reared  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  a  single  mind.  The 
British  glass  house  is  a  large  and  important  structure,  with  a  soUdity 
of  masonry  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  lightness  of  the  roof, 
the  materials  of  which  are  of  as  perishable  a  nature  as  is  the  miserable 
stucco  of  our  actual  dwelling-houses.  But,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  national  glass  houses 
of  every  coiintr}'.  Like  the  shops  '^  opened  to  supply  the  pubHc 
with  pure  Alton  ale,"  they  have  been  erected  ostensibly  for  supplying 
the  world  with  those  blessings  peculiarly  in  the  power  of  each  respective 
nation  to  bestow.  But  whether  it  be  '*  free  trade"  promoted  by  the  ships 
of  England ;  *'  liberty,  equaHty,  and  fraternity,"  proclaimed  by  the 
eagles  of  France  ;  or  (<  German  unity,"  estabUshed  by  the  needle-guns 
of  Prussia,  the  real  motive  has  ever  been  selfish  greed ;  and  when  the 
harbingers  of  *'  peace  and  goodvnll,"  whether  '*  commercial  delegate," 
''proconsul,"  or  military '* Meinherr,"  have  obtained  a  momentary 
success  in  the  spread  of  their  doctrines,  it  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  a  draft  at  sight  on  the  fortunate  recipients  of  a  nation's 
favour.  '*  But  if  I  am  to  pay  so  much  for  the  blessing,  I  don't  want 
it,"  says  the  poor  victim.  '*  No  matter,"  replies  the  benevolent  pro- 
moter of  public  welfare,  "  you  must  pay  all  the  same,  and  you  will 
receive  hereafter  the  full  benefit  of  the  gift  we  offer  you." 

Hereafter,  indeed  t  Oh,  yes  !  at  such  time  when  another  glorious 
benefactor  shall  arrive  with  a  bran  new  gift  under  his  arm,  and  shall 
say  to  the  eye-staring  and  mouth-gaping  populace,  ''  Behold,  I  come 
to  scatter  peace  and  plenty  on  your  benighted  land,  and  to  free  you 
fi-om  the  despotism  which  has  hitherto  crippled  your  energies," — and 
after  the  loud  shouting  and  mad  tossing  of  greasy  caps  in  the  air  are 
over,  and  ere  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  glorifying  bonfires  are 
cold,  ho,  too,  shall  present  his  little  bill,  and,  doubtless,  it  shall  also 
be  duly  paid  t  Alas  1  in  each  country  are  there  not  millions  who  have 
greater  need  of  the  gift  it  so  ostentatiously  offers  to  others,  and 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  begin  the  philanthropic  crusade  at  home  ? 
Oh  1  smash  those  national  glass  houses,  for  they  are  huge  impostures, 
which  too  often  only  conceal  tyranny  1 
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If,  on  ilie  oilier  hand,  we  regard  these  glass  houses  from  a  sociftl 
point  of  view,  the  resnlt  is  equally  nnsatisfaetory.  Break  bat  a 
pane  of  the  British  glass  house,  and  you  may  see  License  taaring 
through  the  mask  of  Liberty,  and  Poverty  peeping  under  the  cloak 
of  Wealth.  Do  the  same  to  the  French  edi£ce,  and  you  may 
behold  Lisolence  grinning  behind  the  thin  veil  of  Politeness,  and 
i^gotism  blustering  in  Cosmopolitan  attire.  Perform  the  operation 
on  the  German  building,  and  you  may  see  Lethargy,  heavy  with  the 
fumes  of  beer  and  tobacco,  dozing  on  the  couch  of  Philosophy. 
Lastly,  knock  at  the  American  structure,  and  you  will  find  Intole- 
rance ranting  in  the  pulpit  of  Toleration,  and  Slavery  crouching 
beneath  the  feet  of  Independence.  Moreover,  ^ough  the  gh tiering 
vanity  of  the  exterior  you  may  equally  behold  all  the  nakedness  of 
the  inner  dwelling.  <<  Oh  1  smash  those  national  glass  houses,*'  again 
we  cry,  for  they  conceal  not  only  the  petty  vices,  but  also  the  real 
virtues,  of  a  people. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  treat  at  any  length  of  the  political  glass 
houses.  The  subject  no  doubt  is  an  inviting  one,  but  in  our  reckless 
progress  might  we  not  unintentionally  tread  upon  the  toes  of  our  worthy 
Editor  ?  Still  we  must  have  just  one  cast,  with  a  little  stone,  at  the 
glittering  edifices,  which,  however,  are  made  so  entirely  of  glass  that 
one  needs  scarcely  to  break  a  single  pane  to  got  a  peep  at  the  by  no 
means  imposing  contents.  Shall  we  not  find  one  pet  idol  shrined  in 
all  of  th^n,  whose  features,  though  more  or  less  begrimed  with  paint, 
are  the  same  in  form  ?  The  Tory,  the  Whig,  and  the  Radical  buildings, 
however  differing  in  colour,  are  all  created  for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
to  preserve  the  Constitution.  It  is  only  on  breaking  the  panes  we 
can  discover  that  the  vice  they  respectively  conceal  is  one  differing  in 
degree  rather  than  in  distinctive  character.  The  conservatism  of  the 
Tory  is  a  desire  to  keep  what  he  has  got,  and  to  let  no  one  else  share 
in  his  privileges ;  the  conservatism  of  the  Whig  is  to  retain  his 
possessions,  but  to  assist  others  in  acquiring  property, — ^provided  it  be 
taken  from  the  Tories ;  and  the  conservatism  of  the  Radical  is  not 
only  to  keep  what  he  has  got,  but  also  to  confiscate  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  both  the  antagonists  ;  and  possibly  the  day  may  come  when 
the  Radical,  like  the  lawyer  in  the  fable,  having  swallowed  the 
constitutional  oyster,  shall  bestow  a  shell  each  up(m  the  Tory  and  the 
Whig. 

The  British  commercial  glass  house  is  a  most  imposing  building 
from  its  dimensions,  but  it  has  spread  out  by  piecemeal  in  all  direc- 
tions,  so  that  it  wants  the  solidity  of  a  single  structure ;  whilst  the 
amount  of  glass  it  contains  arouses  continual  fear  and  anxiety. 
Gaily  the  flags  wave  from  its  thousand  pinnacles,  and  miUions  of 
tongues  proclaim  aloud  the  blesshigs  of  commercial  enterprise.  But 
when  the  child  has  scraped  the  gilt  off  the  crown  she  fijids  that  her 
king  is,  after  all,  only  common  gingerbread,  not  a  whit  better  in 
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fufify  than  the  material  of  the  edible  peasant.  So,  lifting  the  heavy 
jeweHed  veil  of  commercial  enterprise,  we  see  beneath  nothing  but 
common  greed,  to  satisfy  which  it  matters  little  whether  the  means 
be  a  bale  of  clothing  or  a  barrel  of  raw  spirits.  When,  moreover,  we 
look  at  far-distant  lands,  once  swarming  with  ''  ignorant  and  cruel 
savages,"  we  see  a  few  miserable  disease-stricken  wretches,  who  are 
the  sole  remnants  of  a  mighty  race,  whilst  hecatombs  upon  hecatomb? 
of  hmnan  beings  attest  to  the  blessings  which  attend  the  **  progress 
of  civilisation."  Alas !  commerce  had  need  to  have  scattered  some 
good  to  mitigate  the  evils  it  has  spread;  and  as  to  the  boasted 
mondity  of  the  British  merchant,  we  would  rather  be  ^ent  on  that 
subject.  If  you  need  an  answer,  go  and  seek  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
dupes  whose  ruin  has  been  caused  by  a  blind  belief  in  that  very 
morality. 

We  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  make  a  hole  in  the  glass  houses  of 
active  philanthropy,  whether  promulgated  in  social  congresses  or 
other  public  meetings  where  men  air  their  peculiar  crotchets,  with 
but  Httle  tangible  result.  Nor  shall  we  venture  to  lay  impious 
hands  on  the  huge  legal  edifice  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  to 
conceal  a  contempt  for  justice,  or  to  fence  it  round  with  such  thorny 
paHsades  that  its  divine  presence  can  only  be  reached  after  much 
moral  laceration  and  material  loss  of  wealth.  But  the  structure, 
Itowever  labyrinthine,  is  not  proof  against  the  attacks  of  common- 
sense,  would  men  only  condescend  to  use  it ;  but  they  pi;efer  the 
intricate  way,  and  well  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  blindness 
and  folly. 

The  architect  of  the  national  glass  house  is  Pride  ;  of  the  individual 
one.  Hypocrisy  is  the  builder ;  and  of  all  the  edifices  of  the  latter 
order  that  of  religion  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  common. 
It  is  also  the  most  impregnable,  because  the  reverence  generally 
aroused  even  by  the  outward  appearance  of  religion  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  us  from  attacking  any  one  who  wears  a  decent  mask,  and  not 
until  the  rent  garments  no  longer  conceal  the  deformity  beneath  will 
the  respected  cloak  be  indignantly  torn  off.  But  when  a  pane  of  the 
seemingly  sacred  edifice  is  shattered,  what  horrible  details  are  re- 
vealed 1  For  therein  are  not  only  exposed  the  vices  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but,  as  the  humiliating  pages  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar  too  well  reveal,  you  may  feel  the  presence  of 
the  foulest  crimes  which  human  nature  can  be  guilty  of  committing. 
And  when  the  criminals  are  exposed,  what  groans  of  disgust,  and  it 
may  be  of  fear,  are  uttered  by  those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
snug  edifices  of  a  like  nature  f  But  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  theme, 
for  the  more  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry,  the  more  chance  is  there  that 
our  iiuth  in  the  national  morality  may  be  rudely  shaken. 

ABO^er  glass  house  equaUy  meriting  destruction  is  that  which  the 
^  charitable  "  man  raises  to  hide  from  the  world  his  meanness  and 
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selfif^css.  He  is  generally  a  pertmaciouB  hunter  after  titled  sociatj, 
and  if  "my  lady"  asks  Lis  assistance  for  a  "bed  and  blanket** 
society,  of  which  she  is  the  patroness,  with  many  a  smile  and  nmch 
expression  of  gratitude  "  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  assisting 
in  the  promotion  of  such  a  benevolent  object/'  he  will  tender  his 
guinea.  But  mark  his  demeanour  to  his  wife  when  he  reaches  home, 
and  you  will  see  that  he  is  not  very  grateful  **  for  the  opportunity ;  ** 
and  most  assui*edly  that  guinea  will  be  eventually  repaid  out  of  his 
daughter's  miserable  pittance.  It  is  true  that  the  hypocrite  will 
preach  to  her  on  the  blessings  which  must  rest  on  those  who  spend 
their  money  in  charity  rather  than  on  dress ;  but  can  she  believe  him, 
and  what  must  a  daughter  think  of  such  a  father  ? 

Some  people,  in  erecting  their  glass  houses,  think  less  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  panes  than  of  the  putty  which  cements  them ;  but  the 
oleaginous  matter  is  scarcely  proof  against  the  first  expression  of 
contempt.  Of  such,  the  scandal-monger, — ^the  destroyer  of  the  repu- 
tation of  others, — is  by  far  the  most  hateful.  He  needs  no  assistance 
to  spread  the  infamous  He,  for  he  will  invent  it  himself  and  be  his 
own  pun'cyor,  for  he  dreads  detection  if  he  assists  another  in  a 
similar  operation.  His  method  of  proceeding  is  after  this  fashion. 
He  will  go  to  a  friend  of  the  person  he  seeks  to  injure,  and  exclaiming 
against  "  those  ^vretches  who  diffuse  evil  reports,"  he  will  say,  **  By- 
the-bye,  how  sorry  I  was  to  hear  that  *So-and-So'  has  been  guilty — of 
this,  or  of  that;"  and  when  asked  for  his  authority,  he  will  say  that 
the  intelligence  was  imparted  to  him  "  under  a  promise  of  the  strictest 
secrecy,  and  that  his  sole  motive  in  making  known  the  painful  fact  was 
that  it  might  be  investigated  by  the  best  friend  of  the  poor  fellow." 
The  device  succeeds,  and  is  often  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
If  ever  any  one  comes  to  you  saying,  "  I  have  been  told  by  a  person 
whose  name  I  cannot  mention,"  depend  upon  it  you  have  caught  one 
of  the  species  we  refer  to,  and  we  beg  you  not  to  be  contented  by 
morally  smashing  a  single  pane,  but  to  shiver  the  entire  glass  house, 
and  bury  the  contemptible  owner  of  it  in  the  ruins. 

With  respect  to  those  who,  in  common  parlance,  are  said  to  "  try 
and  make  themselves  out  to  be  worse  than  they  are,"  we  regard  tb^ 
glass  houses  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  aversion.  Notwithstanding 
their  simple  and  whitewashed  appearance,  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
virtues  of  the  inmates,  but  rather  believe  that,  as  a  man  will  sacriBee 
a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,  so  those  extremely  honest  people  ¥nll  con- 
fess to  trifling  errors  which  they  do  not  possess  in  order  to  conceal 
the  big  vices  of  which  they  are  really  guilty.  One  man  wHl  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  glutton,  which  he  is  not,  merely  to  conceal 
that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  which  he  is ;  another  will  own  to  ihd 
folly  of  imprudence,  which  he  has  not,  in  order  to  cloak  the  viee  of 
avarice,  which  he  has  ;  a  third  will  confess  that  he  is  wholly  Bcapt^ 
of  human  virtue,  which  he  is  not,  merely  to  conceal  the  envyi  haindt 
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and  nnehariiableness  which  he  really  possesses ;  a  fonrih ; — ^bnt  why 
proceed  ?  We  might  contiDue  the  parallel  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  errors  and  lices,  and  so  we  content  ourselves  by  saying.  Never 
place  any  reliance  on  those  who  **  try  to  make  themselves  out  to  be 
worse  than  they  are/'  and  smash  their  impudent  glass  houses  whenever 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Nor  less  open  to  suspicion  is  the  glass  house  in  which  dwells  the 
''honest  man  who  always  says  what  he  means."  The  edifice 
is  always  imcouth  and  unsightly,  and  we  fancy  that  we  can  trace 
the  presence  of  envy  through  the  rugged  panes ;  for,  as  to  mere  pre- 
judice, we  make  no  account  of  it  in  our  moral  survey.  But  even  if 
we  beUeve  in  this  man's  sincerity,  we  must  pity  the  taste  which  makes 
a  man  insensible  to  the  pain  he  ipflicts  on  others.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  more  vanity  in  such  honesty  than  there  is  a  love  of  simple 
truth. 

As  to  the  little  glass  house  of  stoicism  which  the  gentle  cynic  raises 
in  order  to  conceal  his  real  tenderness  and  benevolence,  God  forbid 
that  we  should  hurl  the  smallest  stone  at  the  venial  imposture.  Nay, 
ihere  is  no  necessity  for  either  violence  or  fraud,  for  at  the  faintest 
cry  of  real  distress  the  inmate  will  peep  out,  and  when  detected, — ^like 
an  absent  man,  who  has  come  into  the  open  air  without  his  hat, — ^he 
mil  put  his  hand  to  his  bald  pate,  and  mumble  some  feeble  excuse 
about  the  genial  weather.  It  is  of  no  use,  sir,  for  you  to  tell  us 
that  people  who  encourage  street-performers  ought  id  be  severely 
pimished,  and  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  prison. 
Bid  we  not  detect  a  moisture  in  your  eye,  and  such  a  frequent  use  of 
the  pocket-handkerchief  .as  implied  a  fearful  nasal  obstruction,  when 
you  sat  the  other  day  in  a  foreign  market-place  looking  at  a  poor 
tumbler  going  wearily  through  his  million-and-tenth  performance? 
Think  of  that,  ye  stage-managers  who  boast  of  ''Pretty  Se-usan, 
don't  say  no,"  being  thrice  encored  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  nights, 
— more  shame  to  the  audience,  we  say.  And  when  the  poor  juggler's 
wan-faced  little  girl  in  fisbded  tinsel  came  up,  trembling  at  your  ferocious 
appearance,  did  you  not  slyly  slip  a  five-franc  piece  into  her  tiny  hand, 
and  gently  clench  her  bits  of  fingers  over  the  coin  to  hide  it  from  the 
vulgar  gaze,  and  then  quickly  slink  away  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of 
the  deed  ?  Nor  was  it  the  amount  of  your  gift, — ^haS  it  been  ten 
times  greater, — ^that  made  us  marvel ;  but  that  you  should  be  detected 
in  committing  an  offence  for  which,  according  to  your  own  words,  you 
ought  to  be  "  severely  punished."  But  go  on ;  we  would  not  punish  you, 
— ^Do,  not  even  though  we  know  well  that  you  derived  fifty  times  more 
pleasure  from  that  clumsy  performance  than  you  ever  felt  in  witness- 
ing the  marvellous  feats  of  the  accomplished  Houdin. 

As  to  the  simple-minded  man  who  behoves  that  his  sagacity  is  more 
than  a  match  for  cunning  or  fraud,  and  who  boasts  that  no  one  "  can 
do  him,"  we  will  pass  by  his  dwelling  without  hurling  a  stone  at  the 
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fragile  exterior ;  for  he  does  no  harm  to  any  one  but  himself,  and  is 
sure  to  be  found  outside  the  building  at  the  sound  of  the  approadiiiig 
steps  of  any  smooth-tongued  rascal. 

In  spite  of  the  antique  and  solemn  appearance  of  the  philosopher's 
edifice,  we  must  not  so  far  neglect  our  duty  as  to  leave  it  unscathed. 
Bang ; — there  goes  a  pane.  Now  approach  boldly,  and  have  no  fear 
of  disturbing  deep  reveries  which  shall  tend  to  the  solution  of  vn^itj 
questions  that  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Look  in; 
you  will  most  probably  find  the  venerable  sage  stretched  on  a  &o£ft, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  volume  of  Paul  de  Eock  in lus  hands; 
nor  does  his  face  betray  the  pain  of  intense  thought,  for  it  is  only  when 
he  sallies  abroad  that  he  dons  the  well-known  black- velvet  tunic  and 
skull-cap,  with  a  worm-eaten  folio  binder  his  arm,  and  his  head  bent  to 
earth  in  solenm  reverie.  But  there  is,  too,  a  kind  of  philosophy  in 
his  secret  pursuit,  which  is,  in  some  poor  way,  profitable  to  himself; 
and  has  he  not  the  first  right  to  benefit  by  the  application  of  those 
philosophical  principles  which  have  taken  him  so  many  years  to  eluci- 
date ?  The  great  vice,  however,  which  the  revered  sage  conceals 
under  his  heavy  cloak  of  wisdom  is  a  narrow  contempt  for  what  he 
terms  ''  the  grovelling  propensities  of  mankind.**  **  A  has  la  phQo- 
sophie,''  0  star-gazer,  if  wisdom  is  to  make  us  insensible  to  the 
pleasures  which  have  always  pleased.  Don't  talk  of  gall  and  ash^ 
because  the  untutored  intellect  revels  in  the  present  sunshine.  Evil 
may  follow,  truly,  but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why 
tell  us  that  possibly  to-morrow  we  may  grieve  over  ihe  pleasures  of 
to-day?  Were  we  to  follow  your  sage  advice,  though  we  migU 
escape  pain,  yet  we  should  pass  away  from  earth,  possibly,  without 
having  partaken  of  a  single  blessing  pertaining  to  our  mortal  lot.  We 
may  be  fools  for  laughing  at  old  Punch  and  his  stale  pugnacity,  but 
why  condemn  us  because  the  grinmess  of  thy  mouth  is  thereby  made 
more  grim  ?  The  fault  is  in  thy  superior  wisdom,  and  not  in  eur  in- 
ferior intelligence. 

The  professional  glass  house, — ^literary,  artistic,  ormusical, — however 
aerial  in  outward  appearance,  is  so  interlaced  within  by  technicalities, 
that  its  weakness  by  no  means  corresponds  to  its  apparent  insoMdity. 
But  though  filmy,  and  almost  imperceptible,  by  means  of  its  hired 
covering,  the  panes  are  so  thin  that  they  yield  to  the  sli^te^ 
pressure ;  and,  looking  through  the  **  technicalities,*'  we  can  detect 
the  big  words, — -the  well-known  spots  of  while  or  patches  of  red,  and 
the  oft-repeated  ''  suspensions,'*  which  conceal  the  real  poverty  of 
invention.  We  know  the  big  wcnrd,  the  white  spot,  and  the  red 
patch  by  sight,  but  their  no-meaning  who  can  fathom  ?  We  feel  that 
the  soft  squeak  of  the  oboe,  and  the  growling  of  the  doable-baas, 
aimounce  respectively  the  approach  of  the  innocent  heroine  or  of  the 
guilty  villain  of  the  piece ;  but  the  trick  is  stale,  and  we  are  no  hcagut 
excited  by  that  **  piling  up  of  the  agony  "  to  sink  into  lowest  1 
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If  people  woTzld  only  employ  the  sznaUest  amotmt  of  the  pereeption 
given  to  them  exelnsively,  they  might  understand  it ;  hnt  they  will 
not  do  BO,  and  Uierefore  are  touched  alone  by  that  which  excites  a 
momentary  shock, — whether  it  be  a  big  word,  a  white  spot,  a  patch 
of  red,  or  a  sudden  crash  of  the  bass  trombone.  Bo  we  wonder  not 
tiiat  Uie  inmates  of  the  professional  glass  houses  chuckle  in  seeming 
secnzity.  Oh,  good  friend  t — ^poet,  painter,  or  musician, — ^we  will 
honour  you  for  showing  us  what  gifto  you  really  possess,  but  we  must 
despise  your  ch^-trap.  If  you  merely  seek  to  win  the  attention  of 
the  ignorant,  you  may  obtain  success  by  employing  a  farthing  rush- 
light ;  but  if  you  want  your  real  worth  to  be  revealed,  pray  give  us 
ihe  ]igfai  of  a  lamp,  or,  in  its  absence,  of  a  wax-candle  at  least. 

Erasmus  Bawler  is  seemingly  a  learned  man  whose  information  is 
unbounded.  He  is  equally  at  home  on  politics,  religion,  science,  or 
art ;  and  his  knowledge  of  classical  history  is  so  great,  that  he  could 
not  write  even  on  **  ducks  and  green  peas  "  without  countless  allusions 
to  Greek  or  Latin  worthies.  You  marvel  where  and  how  he  has  picked 
up  his  vast  erudition.  Break  a  pane  of  his  glass  house,  and  you 
will  see  by  his  side  twenty  quarto  volumes,  to  which  ever  and  anon 
he  refers.  Oh,  Erasmus  Bawler !  leave  your  encyclopaedia  for  a  few 
moments,  and  come  out  into  the  open  air.  The  observation  of  Human 
Nature  will  give  you  wealth  far  more  sterling  than  the  base  metal  you 
have  hitherto  passed,  however  successfully. 

Facile  Flourish  is  a  most  popular  painter,  and  we  will  entet  his 
studio  and  watch  ihe  consummate  genius  at  work.  We  see  him  with 
a  jaunty  air  putting  on  the  flicks  of  paint, — ^we  perceive  none  in  Nature's 
wftk, — anon  producing  the  **  firm  outline," — there  are  no  such  outlines 
in  Nature,— or  the  grimaces  of  expression,  which  are  not  Nature's 
making ;  and  we  go  away  from  the  inspection  of  his  work  with  an  idea 
that  all  this  cleverness  only  conceals  the  want  of  real  genius.  Oh,  Facile 
Flourish !  give  lis  a  little  more  head-work  and  a  little  less  hand- work, 
Uiough  we  know  that  ike  market  price  of  the  latter  is  at  least  one 
hundred  guineas  per  square  foot. 

Signora  Squilisi  has  a  fine  voice,  which,  properly  employed,  would 
"  kp  the  soul  in  Elysium ; ''  but  she  prefers  the  shower  of  bouquets 
and  the  clapping  of  hands  to  any  gratitude  of  the  heart.  She  is  a 
great  favourite,  and  her  admirers  think  she  has  endless  treasures  in 
her  florid  glass  house,  the  panes  of  which  are  her  grimaces,  personal 
and  vocal.  Bemove  these,  and  within  is  emptiness.  Or  listen  to 
H^T  Bangbang  at  the  piano ;  and,  watching  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
his  facile  fingers,  you  marvel  at  his  wonderful  execution.  Bah! 
Wonderful  execution,  indeed !  Don't  you  know  of  a  certain  animal 
which  kicks  up  a  dust  in  order  to  conceal  its  presence  from  the  enemy  ? 
Wdl,  Heir  Bangbang's  execution  is  only  dust, — ^vile  dust, — ^that  sticks 
in  the  ears ;  though,  truly,  the  latter  lose  nothing  by  the  concealment 
of  the  Herr's  genius.    Oh,  professor  1  if  you  will  play  us  a  few  of 
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MendeliBolm*B  Lieder,  ttc  wiU  tell  yon  what  we  thmk  of  your  esecntive 
power.  We  know  that  tboy  are  "  obne  worte/'  and  wish  we  could  say 
that  your  performance  was  equally  without  ^'palfiver/' 

Oh,  ye  Btem  and  unbending  critics !  self- accredited  emhaesadors 
to  the  empire  of  taste  I  Ye  unflinching  champions  of  imth  and 
implacable  enemies  of  falsehood!  Fain  would  we  stealthily  pass 
your  glass  houses  with  shoeloBs  feet ;  for  we  know  well  that  yon  are 
ever  on  the  watch  with  bludgeon  or  blunderbuss  to  chastise  fh% 
insolent  intruders  into  yoiir  sacred  precincts.  But  in  truth  your 
edi£ces  are  so  imposing,^the  outsides  are  so  rich  in  painting, 
gilding,  and  Bcnlptnred  ornaments,— that  our  curioBity  to  behold  the 
vast  treasures  that  must  be  concealed  within  overcomeB  onr  natural 
fear  and  reverence.  Bang — bang — bang — bang — bang — bang  1  Lord 
help  US  and  deliver  us  I  There  are  six  panes  broken  at  least  1 
Well^  there  is  but  little  nse  in  running  away  now  that  the  mischief  is 
done,  so  let  os  go  and  take  a  hasty  look  within^  trusting  that  the 
sight  of  the  many  beauties  we  may  possibly  see  will  compensate  us 
for  the  kicks  which  we  shall  certainly  receive.  Why,  "  good  gra- 
cious I "  as  our  dear  old  chum  at  the  club  would  say^  what  do  we  see 
in  the  almost  deserted  mansions  ?  Where  are  the  lovely  tapestries, 
the  rich  carpets,  the  luxurious  sofas,  and  other  articles  of  taste  to 
correspond  with  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  outside  ?  Above 
all  I  where  is  the  odour  of  wisdom  and  peace  ?  In  the  first  hail  ding 
we  see  a  critic  sitting  at  a  table  amidst  piles  of  books  and  papers : 
one  foot  }B  through  a  picture  ;  by  boayens  I  a  Land  seer  too ;  and  the 
other,  very  muddy,  Is  on  the  pages  of  a  new  publication,  whilst  be 
tears  his  hair  and  scrunches  the  pen  between  his  teeth.  In  the 
second  we  see  a  man  blowing  out  long  bladders,  such  as  the  dis- 
guised  Leporcllo  uses  on  the  stage  to  pummel  therewith  the  simple 
Masetto.  In  the  third  we  perceive  heaps  of  sawdust,  which  the 
industrious  owner  is  etufiing  into  bags  all  labelled  as  knowledge.  A 
fourth,  in  a  comer  of  his  now  violated  house,  is  making  &om  gall- 
stones and  sulphur  an  explosive  powder  which  ho  trusts  may  b© 
equally  efficacious  in  blowing  into  frugments  poet,  painter,  or  player; 
while  a  fifth  is  compounding  a  thick  paste  with  treacle,  jam,  and 
honey*  Lastly,  in  the  siith,  I  see  a  man  in  a  profuse  pcr»piralton, 
casting  canuon- balls  and  ofensive  rockets  by  the  million.  Surely 
tbese  must  bo  magazines  erected  for  the  ttianufacturo  of  weapons  el 
destruction,  and  not  temples  or  academies  whence  issues  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  accompanied  by  that  sacred  fire  which  removes  tbo  darknesa 
of  ignorance  and  Illumines  the  path  of  truth.  Alack  I  alack  t  let  as 
try  and  slink  through  the  crowds  of  envious  authors,  artists,  mxm^ 
cians,  singers,  and  actors,  who  with  hungry  and  bcRcechiiag  looks 
crowd  round  the  palatial  dwellings*  Oh,  critics  1  if  yc^a  will  only  b$ 
more  moderate  in  uttering  your  opinions,  if  you  will  divert  ytm 
mind  of  prejudice,  andr  above  all,  endeavour  to  advance  tiuit«  by  ik^ 
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covering  beauty  rather  than  by  exposing  deformity,  the  public  and 
the  public's  intellectual  purveyors  vnll  be  deeply  grateful.  Sore  in 
body,  and  afflicted  in  mind,  we  take  our  leave,  fully  resolved  that 
nothing  in  future  shall  ever  tempt  us  to  break  the  glass  houses  of  our 
professional  brethren.  For  what  can  it  matter  to  us  that  people 
should  follow  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance,  or  that  vnsdom, 
knowing  the  blindness  of  mankind,  should  disdain  to  put  on  a  more 
substantial  appearance  ? 

Towering  above  most  other  glass  houses  is  the  ostentatious  but 
futile  and  fragile  edifice  raised  by  the  wealthy  man  to  conceal  his 
parsimony,  and  out  of  which  he  peers  continually,  like  a  snail  from 
its  shell,  at  the  slightest  opportunity,  to  show  his  real  nature.  We 
have  known  a  man  possessed  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  who 
spared  no  money  in  the  gratiftcation  of  his  desires,  give  a  cabman 
sixpence  for  his  drive,  and  answer  Jehu's  complaint  by  telling  him  it 
'was^ — abundance.  We  have  known  another  man  who  would  haggle 
over  the  price  of  every  article  in  the  bill  of  a  restaurateur,  and  yet 
pay  without  a  murmur  the  heavy  account  of  the  picture-dealer,  though 
we  feel  sure  he  derived  more  pleasure  for  the  twenty-five  francs  than 
he  ever  will  obtain  for  his  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  edifice  of  the  parvenu  is,  of  all  glass  houses,  the  easiest  to 
penetrate,  and  gives  the  least  pleasure  to  its  owner.  Considering  the 
miseries  he  undergoes  in  his  assumed  character,  we  wonder  how  long 
he  can  keep  up  the  deception  of  smacking  his  lips  over  the  glass  of 
Ghateau-Margaux,  when  he  would  prefer  the  homely  gin,  and  takes  it, 
too,  with  a  "  God's  blessing,"  when  he  reaches  his  own  dwelling. 
Were  it  not  better,  worthy  Dives,  to  sell  your  carriages  and  horses, 
lest,  like  poor  Secretary  Graggs,  you  are  caught  some  day  involuntarily 
taking  the  place  of  your  own  footman  ?  All  honour  be  yours  who,  by 
your  ability  and  industry,  have  raised  yourself  to  a  high  social  posi- 
tion ;  but,  having  attained  it,  do  not  ape  the  habits  of  those  who  are, 
as  it  were,  to  the  manner  bom.  There  is  room  for  you  in  your 
new  station  to  display  your  individual  virtues,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
that  power  for  good  which  your  means  enable  you  to  perform  so  well. 
Bat  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  peculiar  habits  of  any  class  to  which 
you  do  not  belong  is  mimicry,  and,  as  mimicry,  vrill  meet  only  with 
ridicule. 

You  see  a  man  who  is  always  in  a  state  of  iictivity,  and  who  seems 
miserable  if  for  one  moment  he  has  nothing  to  do.  You  immediately 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  pattern  of  industry,  but  you  are  wrong ;  break 
lus  glass  house,  and  you  will  see  beneath  this  fluttering  outside  a 
mind  so  torpid,  that  neither  the  desire  of  fame  or  glory,  nor  even  of 
wealth,  can  rouse  it  to  action.  We  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  those  rest- 
less beings,  nor  are  they  ever  happy ;  for  though  it  be  true,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;  yet,  considering  the  shortness  of  life. 
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vre  are  not  sure  whether  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  lay- to  at  times 
in  some  quiet  nook,  aod  enjoy  the  present  sunshine.  When  a  rising 
cnrrent  of  wind  be  propitious ,  we  can  eally  out  if  wg  are  tired  of  onr 
^ng  haven,  and,  though  we  rrm  the  risk  of  not  reaching  the  goal,  we 
have  at  least  enjoyed  somo  moments  of  happiness ;  whereas  the  coo- 
etaat  rover  is  ever  looking  for  the  haven  of  rest,  and,  thongh  he  passes 
a  hundred  choice  spots  on  his  course,  he  goes  on  ever  hoping  to  find 
fiomethiDg  hotter,  and  dies  with  his  restless  wishes  unfulfiUed. 

As  to  those  men  who  **have  really  so  much  work  on  hand  that  they 
have  not  a  minute  to  spare,"  we  confess  that  we  are  rather  sceptical 
of  their  untiring  industry,  Yoii  need  not  break  their  glnss  houses, 
for  the  panes  are  bo  thin  that  you  can  easil}"^  see  the  interior.  You 
may  probably  perceive  a  large  canvas  on  an  easel  ^  or  a  library- table 
covered  with  sheets  of  manuscript ;  and,  if  you  peer  further,  you  will 
Bee  tho  inmate  playing  at  pool  or  at  whist  with  some  fellow  hard- 
workers.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  deprive  him  of  his  amuse- 
ment, which,  vriihiu  proper  limits,  ^^^11  keep  the  brain  in  order-  Wc 
Imow  that  at  times  our  friend  does  work  hard,  and  well  too ;  but 
he  acts  on  impulse,  whilst  your  real  hard-worker  is  more  metho^ 
dicalp  and  though  the  latter  does  not  at  times  pursue  his  occupation 
uninterruptedly  for  several  days  and  nights,  yet  he  ultimately  turns 
out  the  greatest  amount  of  work^ 

Glass  houses  are  not  regarded  as  very  formidable  defences  by 
women^  especially  those  reared  by  their  own  sex.  Tho  other  day 
we  were  admiring  a  lady*s  dress  in  the  presence  of  another  lady,  and 
we  man'eiled  much  at  its  beautiful  colour,  "  You  silly  goose,"  said 
onr  fair  friend,  "can't  you  see  that  the  silk  has  been  dyed  and 
turned?  It  would  ser^^e  men  almost  right  if  women  ceased  the 
attempt  to  dress  well."  We  were  silenced,  but  could  not  help 
thinking  that  possibly  somo  men  would  have  no  objection  at  aJl  to  be 
"  served  quite  right."  Nothing  can  well  exceed  a  woman's  deiterily 
in  smashing  her  neighbour's  glass  house,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is 
ft  marvellous  exhibition  of  ingenuity.  Provided  with  the  smallest 
pebble,  but  of  the  highest  polish,  she  will  approach  her  poor  sister, 
and  after  much  fond  palaver  and  kissing  of  cheeks,  she  will  retire  to 
a  short  diston  ce ,  The  n ,  watchin  g  her  opp  ortuni  ty ,  crash  she  so  n  ds  the 
little  missile  with  the  force  and  whizz  of  a  bullet.  Awhile  she  watches 
the  agony  of  her  prostrate  enemy,  aud  then  approaches  with  the 
Bwcet^3st  of  smiles  to  offer  her  pity  and  tears.  Great  God!  ia  it 
possible  that  such  loveliness  and  tenderness  can  at  times  be  aUied  to 
a  cruelty  in  the  reEnement  of  which  no  wild  animal  can  surpass  the 
mortal  angel? 

Of  all  the  keen  penetraters  into  individual  glass  houses,  children 
are  by  far  the  most  sagacious.  You  may  attempt  to  deceive  them  by 
bonbons  or  toys,  but  they  see  through  you  at  once,  and  ILou^b  they 
take  the  presents^  they  will  naively  tell  you  that  ^ey  ''  don't  like 
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yon."  They  can't  say  why,  but  they  don't.  We  will  tell  you  why. 
It  is  instinct.  Children  are  said  to  be  easily  pleased,  but,  ^*  en 
revanche,"  they  are  as  easily  disgusted ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  their 
want  of  reason  is  fatal  to  the  correctness  of  their  decisions.  Their 
likes  and  dislikes  are  as  the  instinct  of  a  dog,  which  can  immediately 
discover  the  friend  of  his  species ;  and  the  child  decides  more  truly  by 
the  heart  than  the  man  judges  by  the  head ; — all  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  as  we  become,  what  we  are  pleased  to  call,  more  reasonable, 
we  in  truth  become  the  greater  dupes. 

Let  us  not  d-vvell  on  the  paltry  glass  houses  reared  by  Vanity 
merely  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  Time,  Vain  are  patent  hair-dyes, 
rouge,  and  henna,  for  they  can  no  more  deceive  the  spectators  than 
they  do  the  wearers,  and  only  arouse  contempt  and  indignation  that 
men  and  women  should  feel  ashamed  of  being  no  longer  boys  and 
girls.  Can  we  wonder, — ^if  age  has  so  little  respect  for  itself, — ^that  it 
meets  with  still  less  reverence  from  others  ? 

Here  for  the  present  we  pause,  for  were  we  to  employ  all  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  life  in  the  destruction  of  glass  houses,  we  should  leave 
thousands  still  untouched.  Moreover,  have  we  not  our  own  huge 
glass  house,  erected  with  much  skill  and  patience,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  ?  Alas !  it  has  been  penetrated  ever  so  often ;  and  no 
sooner  was  one  pane  mended  than  another  was  broken,  until,  weary 
with  the  vain  attempt  of  restoring  the  shattered  edifice,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  stop  up  no  more  holes,  but  to  let  the  curious  and 
wicked  wanderer  look*  in,  trusting  to  the  labours  of  the  spider  to  spin 
a  web  over  the  interstices,  and  so  conceal  the  musty  comers  of  the 
interior.  Rather  let  us  stay  the  coming  wrath  by  acknowledging 
that  our  own  building  is  as  fragile  and  porous  as  any  in  existence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MR.   AND  MBS.   LOW. 

That  terrible  apparition  of  the  red  Lord  Chiltem  had  disturbed 
Phincas  in  the  moment  of  his  happiness  as  he  sat  listening  to  the  kind 
flatteries  of  Lady  Laura  ;  and  though  Lord  Chiltem  had  vanished  as 
quickly  as  he  had  appeared,  there  had  come  no  return  of  his  joy. 
Lady  Laura  had  said  some  word  about  her  brother,  and  Phineas  had 
replied  that  he  had  never  chanced  to  see  Lord  Chiltem.  Then  there 
had  been  an  awkward  silence,  and  almost  immediately  other  persons  had 
come  in.  After  greeting  one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  among  whom 
'an  elder  sister  of  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  was  one,  he  took  his  leave 
and  escaped  out  into  the  square.  ''Miss  Fitzgibbon  is  going  to  dine 
with  us  on  Wednesday,"  said  Lady  Laura.  **  She  says  she  won't 
answer  for  her  brother,  but  she  vnll  bring  him  if  she  can." 

**  And  you're  a  member  of  Parliament  now  too,  they  tell  me,"  said 
Miss  Fitzgibbon,  holding  up  her  hands.  **  I  think  everybody  will  be 
in  Parliament  before  long.  I  wish  I  knew  some  man  who  wasn't, 
that  I  might  think  of  changing  my  condition." 

But  Phineas  cared  very  little  what  Miss  Fitzgibbon  said  to  him. 
Everybody  knew  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon,  and  all  who  knew  her  were  accus- 
tomed to  put  up  with  the  violence  of  her  jokes  and  the  bitterness  of 
her  remarks.  She  was  an  old  maid,  over  forty,  very  plain,  who, 
having  reconciled  herself  to  the  fact  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  such  poor  privileges  as  the  position  gave  her. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  fortune  had  fallen  into  her 
hands,  some  twenty-flve  thousand  pounds,  which  had  come  to  her 
tmoxpectedlyi — a  wonderful  windfall.  And  now  she  was  tho  only 
one  of  her  family  who  had  money  at  command.  She  livt^d  in  a  small 
house  by  herself,  in  one  of  the  smallest  streets  of  May  Fair^  tad 
walked  about  sturdily  by  herself,  aod  spoke  her  mind  about  every 
thing.  She  was  greatly  devoted  to  her  brother  Laurence, — bo  devotll 
that  there  was  nothiog  she  would  not  do  for  him,  short  of  I  adding  hiia 
money. 

But  Phineas  when  he  found  himself  out  in  the  square  thought  nothing 
of  Asp  as  t  a  Fitzgibbon.  He  had  gone  to  Lady  Laura  Stftndiiidi  for 
sympathy,  and  she  had  given  it  to  him  in  full  measure.  Bho  iand«r 
stood  him  and  his  aspimtions  if  no  ODO  else  did  so  on  the  fact)  of  tbe 
earth.     She  rejoiced  In  his  triumph,  and  was  not  too  hard  to  t«UUa 
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that  she  looked  forward  to  his  success.  And  in  what  delightful 
language  she  had  done  so !  ''  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.*'  It 
was  thus,  or  almost  thus,  that  she  had  encouraged  him.  He  knew 
well  that  she  had  in  truth  meant  nothing  more  than  her  words  had 
seemed  to  signify.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  attribute  to  her  ought 
else.  But  might  not  he  get  another  lesson  from  them  ?  He  had  often 
told  himself  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  Laura  Standish ; — ^but  why 
should  he  not  now  tell  himself  that  he  was  in  love  with  her  ?  Of 
coarse  there  would  be  difficulty.  But  was  it  not  the  business  of 
his  life  to  overcome  difficulties  ?  Had  he  not  already  overcome  one 
difficulty  almost  as  great ;  and  why  should  he  be  afraid  of  this  other  ? 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady !  And  this  fair  lady, — for  at  this 
moment  ho  was  ready  to  swear  that  she  was  very  fair, — ^was  already 
half  won.  She  could  not  have  taken  him  by  the  hand  so  warmly,  and 
looked  into  his  face  so  keenly,  had  she  not  felt  for  him  something 
stronger  than  common  friendship. 

He  had  turned  down  Baker  Street  from^  the  square,  and  was  now 
walking  towards  the  Regent's  Park.  He  would  go  and  see  the  beasts 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
mode  of  life  in  that  delightful  Sunday  solitude.  There  was  very  much 
as  to  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind.  If  he 
resolved  that  he  would  ask  Lady  Laura  Standish  to  be  his  wife,  when 
should  he  ask  her,  and  in  what  manner  might  he  propose  to  her  that 
they  should  live  ?  It  would  hardly  suit  him  to  postpone  his  courtship 
indefinitely,  knowing,  as  he  did  know,  that  he  would  be  one  among 
many  suitors.  He  could  not  expect  her  to  wait  for  him  if  he  did  not 
declare  himself.  And  yet  he  could  hardly  ask  her  to  come  and  share 
with  him  the  allowance  made  to  him  by  his  father !  Whether  she 
had  much  fortune  of  her  own,  or  little,  or  none  at  all,  he  did  not  in 
the  least  know.  He  did  know  that  the  Earl  had  been  distressed  by 
his  son's  extravagance,  and  that  there  had  been  some  money  diffi- 
culties arising  firom  this  source. 

But  his  great  desire  would  be  to  support  his  own  wife  by  his  own 
labour.  At  present  he  was  hardly  in  a  fair  way  to  do  that,  unless 
ho  could  get  paid  for  his  parliamentary  work.  Those  fortunate 
gentlemen  who  form  **Tho  Government**  are  so  paid.  Yes; — there 
was  the  Treasury  Bench  open  to  him,  and  he  must  resolve  that  he 
would  seat  himself  there.  He  would  make  Lady  Laui-a  understand 
^  ilis,  and^then  he  would  ask  his  question.  It  was  true  that  at  present 
'his  political  opponents  had  possession  of  the  Treasury  Bench ; — but  all 
governments  are  mortal,  and  Conservative  governments  in  this  country 
are  especially  prone  to  die.  It  was  true  that  he  could  not  hold  even 
a  Treasury  tardship  with  a  poor  thousand  a-year  for  his  salary  without 
having  to  face  the  electors  of  Loughshane  again  before  he  entered 
upon  the  eigoyment  of  his  place ; — but  if  he  could  only  do  something 
to  give  a  grace  to  his  name,  to  show  that  he  was  arising  man,  the  elec- 
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tors  of  Loughshane,  who  had  once  been  so  easy  with  him,  would  surely 
cot  be  cruel  to  him  when  he  showed  himself  a  second  time  among 
them.  Lord  Tulla  was  his  friend,  and  he  had  those  points  of  law  in 
his  favour  which  possession  bestows.  And  then  he  remembered  that 
Lady  Laura  was  related  to  almost  everybody  who  was  anybody  among 
the  high  Whigs.  She  was,  he  knew,  second  cousin  to  Mr.  Mildmay, 
who  for  years  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  third  cousin 
to  Barrington  Erie.  The  late  President  of  the  CouncO,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Bungay,  and  Lord  Brentford  had  married  sisters,  and  the  St. 
Bungay  people,  and  the  Mildmay  people,  and  the  Brentford  people 
had  all  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  Palliser  people,  of  whom  the 
heir  and  coming  chief,  Plantagenet  Palliser,  would  certainly  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  next  Government.  Simply  as  an 
introduction  into  official  life  nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to 
chances  of  success  than  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Lady  Laura. 
Not  that  he  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  on  that  accoxmt ! 
No ; — ^he  thought  of  it  because  he  loved  her ;  honestly  because  he 
loved  her.  He  swore  to  that  half  a  dozen  times,  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. But,  loving  her  as  he  did,  and  resolving  that  in  spite  of  aQ 
difficulties  she  should  become  his  wife,  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not, — on  her  account  as  well  as  on  his  own, — ^take  advan- 
tage of  any  circumstances  that  there  might  be  in  his  favour. 

As  he  wandered  among  the  unsavoury  beasts,  elbowed  on  every 
side  by  the  Sunday  visitors  to  the  gardes,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  first  let  Lady  Laura  understand  what  were  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  future  career,  and  that  then  he  would  ask  her  to 
join  her  lot  to  his.  At  every  turn  the  chances  would  of  course  be 
very  mijch  against  him ; — ^ten  to  one  against  him,  perhaps,  on  every 
point ;  but  it  was  his  lot  in  life  to  have  to  face  such  odds.  Twelve 
months  since  it  had  been  much  more  than  ten  to  one  against  his 
getting  into  Parliament ;  and  yet  he  was  there.  He  expected  to  be 
blown  into  fragments, — to  sheep-skinning  in  Australia,  or  packing 
preserved  meats  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay ;  but  when  the  blowing 
into  atoms  should  come,  he  was  resolved  that  courage  to  bear  the  ruin 
should  not  be  wanting.  Then  he  quoted  a  line  or  two  of  a  Latin  poet, 
and  felt  himself  to  be  comfortable. 

"  So,  here  you  are  again,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear. 

•*  Yes,  Miss  Fitzgibbon ;  hero  I  am  again." 

"I  fancied  you  members  of  Parliament  had  something  ebe  to  do  . 
besides  looking  at  wild  beasts.    I  thoughi-you  always  spent  Sunday 
in  arranging  how  you  might  most  effectually  badger  each  other  on 
Monday." 

''  We  got  through  all  that  early  this  morning,  Iffiss  Fitz^bon,  while 
you  were  saying  your  piayers." 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Kennedy  too ; — ^you  know  him  I  daresay.  He  also 
is  a  member ;  but  then  he  can  afford  to  be  idle."    Bat  it  bo  hi^pesrf 
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tb^t  Phineas  did  not  know  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  consequently  there  was 
some  slight  form  of  introduction. 

"I  believe  I  am  to  meet  you  at  dinner  on  Wednesday," — said 
Phineas, — "  at  Lord  Brentford's." 

"And  me  too,"  said  Miss  Fitzgibbon. 

"  Which  will  be  the  greatest  possible  addition  to  our  pleasure,"  said 
Phineas. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  some  difficulty  in 
speaking,  and  whose  bow  to  our  hero  had  hardly  done  more  tiiaa 
produce  the  slightest  possible  motion  to  the  top  of  his  hat,  hereupon 
muttered  something  which  was  taken  to  mean  an  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition as  to  Wednesday's  dinner.  Then  he  stood  perfectly  still,  with 
his  two  hands  fixed  on  the  top  of  his  umbrella,  and  gazed  at  the  great 
monkeys'  cage.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  looking  at  any 
special  monkey,  for  his  eyes  never  w^dered. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  contrast  in  your  life,"  said  Miss  Fitz- 
gibbon to  Phineas, — ^hardly  in  a  whisper. 

"  Between  what  ?  "  said  Phineas. 

"Between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  a  monkey.  The  monkoy  has  so 
much  to  say  for  himself,  and  is  so  delightfally  wicked !  I  don't 
suppose  that  Mr.  Kennedy  ever  did  anything  wrong  in  his  life." 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  had  very  little  temptation  to  do 
anything  wrong.  Ho  was  possessed  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money,  which  he  was  mistaken  enough  to  suppose  he  had  made  him- 
self; whereas  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  earned  a  penny. 
His  father  and  his  uncle  had  created  a  business  in  Glasgow,  and  that 
business  now  belonged  to  him.  But  his  father  and  his  uncle,  who 
had  toiled  through  their  long  lives,  had  left  behind  them  servants  who 
mdderstood  the  work,  and  the  business  now  went  on  prospering 
almost  by  its  own  momentum.  The  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  present  day,  the 
sole  owner  of  the  business,  though  he  did  occasionally  go  to  Glasgow, 
certainly  did  nothing  towards  maintaining  it.  He  had  a  magnificent 
place  in  Perthshire,  called  Loughlinter,  and  he  sat  for  a  Scotch  group 
of  boroughs,  and  he  had  a  house  in  London,  and  a  stud  of  horses 
in  Leicestershire,  which  he  rarely  visited,  and  was  unmarried.  He 
never  spoke  much  to  any  one,  although  he  was  constantly  in  society. 
He  rarely  did  anything,  although  he  had  the  means  of  doing  every- 
thing. He  had  very  seldom  been  on  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  he  had  sat  there  for  ten  years.  He  was  seen  about  every- 
where, sometimes  with  one  acquaintance  and  sometimes  with  another; 
-^ut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  any  friend.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  ever  talked  enough  to  any  man  to  make  that 
luan  his  friend.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  tried  him  for  one  season,  and 
after  a  month  or  two  asked  for  a  loan  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  "  I 
never  lend  money  to  any  one  under  any  circumstances,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  it  was  the  longest  speech  which  had  ever  fallen  from 
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his  mouth  in  the  hearing  of  Laurence  Fitzgihhon.  But  though  -he 
would  not  lend  money,  he  gave  a  great  deal, — and  he  would  give  it 
for  almost  every  ohject.  **  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Loughlinter, 
JB105,"  appeared  on  almost  every  charitable  list  that  was  advertised. 
No  one  ever  spoke  to  him  as  to  this  expenditure,  nor  did  he  ever 
speak  to  any  one.  Circulars  came  to  him  and  the  cheques  were 
returned.  The  duty  was  a  very  easy  one  to  him,  and  he  performed 
it  willingly.  Had  any  amount  of  inquiry  been  necessary,  it  is  possible 
that  the  labour  would  have  been  too  much  for  him.  Such  was  Mr: 
Hobert  Kennedy,  as  to  whom  Phineas  had  heard  that  ho  had  during 
the  last  winter  entertained  Lord  Brentford  and  Lady  Laura,  with 
very  many  other  people  of  note,  at  his  place  in  Perthshire. 

**  I  very  much  prefer  the  monkey,*'  said  Phineas  to  Miss  Fitzgibbon. 
**I  thought  you  would,"  said  she.  **  Like  to  like,  you  know.    You 
have  both  of  you  the  same  aptitude  for  climbing.     But  the  monkeys 
never  fall,  they  tell  me." 

Phineas,  knowing  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  sparring  with  Miss 
Fitzgibbon,  raised  his  hat  and  took  his  leave.  Going  out  of  a  narrow 
gate  he  found  himself  again  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 
**  What  a  crowd  there  is  here,"  he  said,  finding  himself  bound  to  say 
something.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  behind  him,  answered  him  not  a 
word.  Then  Phineas  made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
insolent  with  the  insolence  of  riches,  and  that  he  would  hate  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  on  this  Sunday  with  Mr.  Low,  the  bar- 
rister, with  whom  he  had  been  reading  for  the  last  three  years.  Mr. 
Low  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to  Phineas,  as  had  also  Mrs.  Low,  and 
the  tutor  had  more  than  once  told  his  pupil  that  success  in  his  profes- 
sion was  certainly  open  to  him  if  he  would  only  stick  to  his  worL 
Mr.  Low  was  himself  an  ambitious  man,  looking  forward  to  entering 
Parliament  at  some  future  time,  when  the  exigencies  of  his  life  of  labour 
might  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  he  was  prudent,  given  to  close  calca- 
Intion,  n:ul  rosolvtd  to  moke  Iho  ground  sure  beneath  his  fttt  in 
evciy  step  that  he  took  forv\  ard.  When  he  first  heard  that  Fmn  b- 
tended  to  stand  fur  Loughshane  be  was  stricken  with  dismay,  and 
strongly  dissuaded  him.  *'The  electors  may  probably  reject  him,  That*i 
his  only  chance  now/*  Mr.  Low  had  said  to  his  wifL%  when  ho  found 
that  Phineas  was,  aa  he  thought,  foolhardy.  But  the  electors  of 
Lougbshane  had  uot  rejected  Mr*  Low's  pupil,  and  Mr*  Low  was  now 
called  upon  to  advipc  what  PhineaiJ  should  do  in  his  pre^sent  cbrain- 
stances.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  work  of  a  Chancery  bar- 
rister being  done  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  Indeed,  the  most  stjc* 
eoufiful  barristers  are  members  of  Parliament,  But  Phineas  Fiofl 
was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  Mr,  Low  knew  that  no  gool 
would  come  of  it. 

''  Only  think  of  your  being  in  Parliament,  Mr,  Fum/'  said  Mrs«  Low* 
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"It  18  wonderful,  isn't  it?*'  said  Phineas. 

"  It  took  us  so  much  by  surprise ! "  said  Mrs.  Low.  "  As  a  rule  one 
never  hears  of  a  barrister  going  into  Parliament  till  after  he's  forty." 

"  And  I'm  only  twenty-five.  I  do  feel  that  I've  disgraced  myself. 
I  do,  indeed,  Mrs.  Low." 

"  No ; — ^you've  not  disgraced  yourself,  Mr.  Finn.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it's  prudent.  I  hope  it  vrill  all  turn  out  for  the  best, 
most  heartily."  Mrs.  Low  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  lady,  four  or 
five  years  older  than  her  husband,  who  had  had  a  little  money  of  her 
own,  and  was  possessed  of  every  virtue  under  the  sun.  Nevertheless 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  her  husband's  pupil  having  got  into 
Parliament.  If  her  husband  and  Phineas  Finn  were  dining  anywhere 
together,  Phineas,  who  had  come  to  them  quite  a  boy,  would  walk 
out  of  the  room  before  her  husband.  This  could  hardly  be  right  i 
Nevertheless  she  helped  Phineas  to  the  nicest  bit  of  fish  she  could  find, 
and  had  he  been  ill,  would  have  nursed  him  with  the  greatest  care. 

After  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Low  had  gone  upstairs,  there  came  the 
great  discussion  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil,  for  the  sake  of  which 
this  httle  dinner  had  been  given.  When  Phineas  had  last  been  \rith 
Mr.  Low, — on  the  occasion  of  his  showing  himself  at  his  tutor's 
chambers  after  his  return  from  Ireland, — ^he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  so  thoroughly  on  certain  points  as  he  had  done  since  he  had 
seen  Lady  Laura.  The  discussion  could  hardly  be  of  any  avail  now, — 
bat  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

^'Well,  Phineas,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  said  Mr.  Low. 
Everybody  who  knew  our  hero,  or  nearly  everybody,  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  be  so  treated  by 
general  consent  in  all  societies.  Even  Mrs.  Low,  who  was  very  pro- 
saic, and  unlikely  to  be  familiar  in  her  mode  of  address,  had  fallen 
into  the  way  of  doing  it  before  the  election*  But  she  had  dropped 
it,  when  the  Phineas  whom  she  used  to  know  became  a  member  of 
P&riiament. 

"  That's  the  question ; — isn't  it  ?"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  you'll  stick  to  your  work  ?" 

"What;— to  the  Bar?" 

"Yes;— to  the  Bar." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  giving  it  up  permanently." 

"Giving  it  up,"  said  Mr.  Low,  raising  his  hands  in  surprise.  "If 
fou  give  it  up,  how  do  you  intend  to  live  ?  Men  are  not  paid  for  being 
members  of  Parliament." 

"  Not  exactly.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  thinking  of  giving 
it  up, — ^permanently." 

"  You  mustn't  give  it  up  at  all, — ^not  for  a  day ;  that  is,  if  you  ever 
mean  to  do  any  good." 

"  There  I  think  that  perhaps  you  may  be  wrong,  Low ! " 

"  How  can  I  be  wi'ong  ?    Did  a  period  of  idleness  ever  help  a  man 
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in  any  profession  ?  And  is  it  not  acknowledged  by  all  who  know 
onytliing  nbont  it,  that  continuous  labour  is  moro  neeesaaiy  m  om 
profession  than  in  any  other  ?'* 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  bo  idle/* 

**  What  is  it  yon  do  mean,  Pbineas  ?" 

**  Why  simply  thiSi  Kara  I  am  in  Parliament^  Wo  mnsi  take  that 
&s  fact." 

"  I  don't  doubt  the  fact/' 

'*  And  if  it  be  a  misfortune,  "^'e  must  make  tlio  best  of  it.  Even 
you  wouldn't  advise  me  to  apply  for  tbe  Chilteru  Hundreds  at  once." 

*'  I  would ;— to-morrow*  My  dear  fellow,  though  I  do  cot  liie  to 
give  you  pain,  if  you  conio  to  jnc  I  can  only  t^U  yon  what  I  thinL 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  give  it  up  to-monrow*  Men  would  laugh  at 
you  for  a  few  weeks,  but  that  is  better  than  bemg  ruined  for  life/' 

*'I  can^t  do  that/*  said  Phineas,  sadly. 

"Yeiy  well ;^ — ^thcn  let  us  go  on,"  said  Ifr,  Low*  "If  yott  won*l 
give  tip  your  seat,  tho  next  best  thing  will  be  to  take  care  that  it  shal^ 
interfere  as  littlo  as  possible  with  your  work.  I  suppose  you  mnstsil 
upon  some  Committees." 

"  My  idea  is  this, — thai  I  will  give  up  ona  year  to  loanung  tltt 
practices  of  tho  House."  * 

'*  And  do  nothing?" 

"  Nothing  but  that.  Why,  tho  thbg  is  a  atndy  in  itself.  As  fot 
learning  it  in  a  year,  that  is  out  of  the  question-  But  I  am  convince 
that  if  a  man  intends  to  be  a  useful  member  of  Parliament,  he  sheulil 
make  a  study  of  it." 

*rAnd  how  do  you  moan  to  live  in  the  meantime  ?"  Mr.  Low,  who 
was  an  energetic  man,  had  assumed  almost  an  angry  tone  of  voic*- 
Phineas  for  a  while  sat  silent ; — not  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  without 
words  for  a  reply,  but  that  ho  was  thinking  in  what  fewest  words  he 
might  best  convey  his  ideas.  ''You  have  a  very  modest  aUowancc 
from  your  father,  on  which  you  have  never  been  able  to  keep  your- 
gelf  free  from  debt/'  continued  Mr.  Low. 

"He  has  increased  it." 

"  And  will  it  satisfy  jon  to  live  here,  in  what  will  tnm  out  to  bo 
parliamentar>'  club  idleness,  on  the  savings  of  his  industrioEs  life  ?  I 
think  yon  will  find  yourself  unhappy  if  yoa  do  that,  Phineas j  my 
dear  fellow,  as  far  as  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  see  the  world,  men 
don't  begin  either  very  good  or  very  bad.  They  have  generally  goo^ 
aspirations  with  infirm  purposes  ; — ^or,  as  we  may  say,  strong  bodic* 
with  weak  legs  to  carry  them.  Then,  because  their  legs  are  weai* 
they  drift  into  idleness  and  niin.  During  all  this  drifUng  they  aro 
wretched,  and  when  they  have  thoroughly  drifted,  they  are  ^ 
wretched.  The  agony  of  their  old  disappointment  stm  clings  to  them- 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  some  one  amnjl  unfortunate  event  ^ 
puts  a  man  astray  at  ^rst.    He  set    some  woman  aud  losed  himst^ 
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with  her; — or  he  is  taken  to  a  racecourse  and  unluckily  wins  money; 
— or  some  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  friend  lures  him  to  tobacco  and 
brandy.  Your  temptation  has  come  in  the  shape  of  this  accursed 
seat  in  Parliament/'  Mr.  Low  had  never  said  a  soft  word  in  his  life 
to  any  woman  but  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  had  never  seen  a  racehorse, 
always  confined  himself  to  two  glasses  of  port  after  dinner,  and  looked 
upon  smoking  as  the  darkest  of  all  the  vices. 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,  that  I  mean  to  be  idle  ?" 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  your  time  will  be  wholly  unprofitable, 
— if  you  do  as  you  say  you  intend  to  do." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  my  plan ; — just  listen  to  mo."  Then  Mr. 
Low  did  listen,  and  Phineas  explained  his  plan, — saying,  of  course, 
nothing  of  his  love  for  Lady  Laura,  but  giving  Mr.  Low  to  understand 
that  he  intended  to  assist  in  turning  out  the  existing  Government  and 
to  mount  up  to  some  seat, — a  humble  seat  at  first, — on  the  Treasury 
bench,  by  the  help  of  his  exalted  friends  and  by  the  use  of  his  own 
gifts  of  eloquence.  Mr.  Low  heard  him  without  a  word.  "  Of  course," 
said  Phineas,  **  after  the  first  year  my  time  will  not  be  fully  employed, 
miless  I  succeed.  And  if  I  fail  totally, — for,  of  course,  I  may  fail 
altogether " 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

"  If  you  are  resolved  to  turn  yourself  against  me,  I  must  not  say 
another  word,"  said  Phineas,  with  anger. 

"  Turn  myself  against  you  I  I  would  turn  myself  auy  way  so  that 
I  might  save  you  from  the  sort  of  life  which  you  are  preparing  for 
yourself.  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  can  satisfy  any  manly  heart.  Even 
if  you  are  successful,  what  are  you  to  become  ?  You  will  be  the  crea- 
ture of  some  minister ;  not  his  colleague.  You  are  to  make  your  way 
up  the  ladder  by  pretending  to  agree  whenever  agreement  is  demanded 
from  you,  and  by  voting  whether  you  agree  or  do  not.  And  what  is 
to  be  your  reward  ?  Some  few  precarious  hundreds  a  year,  lasting 
just  so  long  as  a  party  may  remain  in  power  and  you  can  retain  a  seat 
in  Parliament !  It  is  at  the  best  slavery  and  degradation, — even  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  achieve  the  slavery." 

"  You  yourself  hope  to  go  into  Parliament  and  join  a  ministry 
some  day,"  said  Phineas. 

Mr.  Low  was  not  quick  to  answer,  but  he  did  answer  at  last. 
"  That  is  true,  though  I  have  never  told  you  so.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
true  to  say  that  I  hope  it.  I  have  my  dreams,  and  sometimes  dare  to 
tell  myself  that  they  may  possibly  become  waking  facts.  But  if  ever 
I  sit  on  a  Treasury  bench  I  shall  sit  there  by  special  invitation,  having 
been  summoned  to  take  a  high  place  because  of  my  professional 
success.  If  is  but  a  dream  after  all,  and  I  would  not  have  you  repeat 
what  I  have  said  to  any  one.  I  had  no  intention  to  talk  about  myself." 

<*I  am  sure  that  you  will  succeed,"  said  Phineas. 

''Yes  1^1  shall  succeed.    I  am  succeeding.    I  live  upon  what  I 
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Dom,  like  a  gentiemaOj  nnd  cud  already  afford  to  be  indifirerciLt  to  wor^ 
that  I  dislike.  After  all,  the  other  part  of  it,— that  of  which  I  dre&m, 
— iB  but  an  unnecessary  adjunct ;  the  gilding  on  the  gingerbread,  I 
am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  cnke  is  more  wholesome  without  it." 

Phineas  did  not  go  upstairs  into  Mrs,  Low's  drawing-room  on  that 
evening,  nor  did  he  stay  very  late  with  3Mr,  Low.  Ho  had  heard 
onongh  of  counsel  to  make  him  very  unhappy, — to  shako  from  him 
mnch  of  the  audacity  which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  during  hii 
nQomiDg*B  walk,^ — and  to  make  him  almost  doubt  whether ^  after  all, 
the  Chiltora  Hundreds  wonld  not  be  for  him  the  safest  escape  from 
his  diScultics*  But  in  tliat  case  he  must  never  venture  to  sec  Ladj 
Laura  Standish  again. 
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Ko ; — in  such  case  as  that, ^should  he  resolve  upon  taking  the  advice 
of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Low,  Phineas  Finn  must  make  up  his  mind  never 
to  see  Lady  Laura  Standish  again  I  And  ho  was  in  love  with  Lady 
Laura  Standish  ; — and,  for  aught  he  knew.  Lady  Laura  Standish  miglit 
be  in  love  with  him.  As  he  "walked  home  from  Mr.  Low's  honse  in  BcmI- 
ford  Square,  he  was  by  no  means  a  triumphant  man.  There  had  been 
much  more  said  between  him  aud  Mr.  Low  than  could  be  laid  before 
tbe  reader  in  the  last  chapter.  Mr.  Low  had  urged  him  again  aad 
again,  and  bad  prevailed  so  far  that  Phineas,  before  he  left  the  houB^, 
had  promised  to  consider  that  suicidal  expedient  of  the  Ohiltem 
Hundreds,  What  a  by-word  he  would  become  if  be  were  to  giv© 
up  Parliament,  having  sat  tbere  for  about  a  week.  Bnt  such  imme* 
diate  giving  np  was  odo  of  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Low's  programme* 
According  to  Mr.  Low's  teaching,  a  single  year  passed  amidst  tha 
miasma  of  tho  House  of  Commons  would  be  altogether  fatal  to  mj 
ebaucc  of  professional  success.  And  Mr.  Low  had  at  any  rate  sue* 
ceoded  in  making  Fhineas  believe  that  ho  was  right  in  this  lessoo. 
There  was  his  profession,  as  to  which  Mr.  Low  assured  him  that 
Buccofis  M^es  within  bis  reach  ;  and  there  was  Parliament  on  the  other 
side,  as  to  which  he  knew  that  the  chances  were  all  against  hiai,  ia 
spite  of  his  advantage  of  a  seat.  That  ho  could  not  combine  the  two, 
beginning  with  Parliament,  he  did  believe.  '^Tiich  should  it  be? 
That  was  tho  question  which  be  ti*ied  to  decide  as  be  walked  homt 
from  Bedford  Square  to  Great  Marlborough  Street*  Ho  eonld  not 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  and  went  to  bed  an  unhappy  mm* 
He  must  at  any  rate  go  to  Lord  Brentford's  dinner  on  Wednesdayf 
and,  to  enable  him  to  join  m  the  conversation  there,  mu- 1  attend  tl* 
debates  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  reader  mny  pcrhiijis  be  btft 
made  to  understand  how  terrible  was  our  hero's  itate  of  dcrtibt  ^y 
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being  told  that  for  awhile  he  thought  of  absenting  himself  from  these 
debates,  as  being  likely  to  weaken  his  purpose  of  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  House.  It  is  not  very  often  that  so  strong 
a  fdry  rages  between  party  and  party  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  that  a  division  is  taken  upon  the  Address.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  the  leader  of  the  opposition  on  such  occasions  to  express 
bis  opinion  in  the  most  courteous  language,  that  his  right  honourable 
fiiend,  sitting  opposite  to  him  on  the  Treasury  bench,  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  wrong  in  everything  that  he  thinks,  says,  or  does  in 
public  life;  but  that,  as  anything  like  factious  opposition  is  never 
adopted  on  that  side  of  the  House,  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  in 
answer  to  that  most  fatuous  speech  which  has  been  put  into  her 
Majesty's  gracious  mouth,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  House  thanks  his  adversary  for  his  considera- 
tion, explains  to  all  men  how  happy  the  country  ought  to  be  that  the 
Government  has  not  fallen  into  the  disgracefully  incapable  hands  of 
bis  right  honourable  friend  opposite ;  and  after  that  the  Address  is 
carried  amidst  universal  serenity.  But  such  was  not  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Mildmay,  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  liberal  side  of  the  House,  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  and  had  urged  upon  the  House,  in  very  strong  language, 
the  expediency  of  showing,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session, 
that  the  country  had  returned  to  Parliament  a  strong  majority  de- 
termined not  to  put  up  with  Conservative  inactivity.  <<I  conceive  it 
to  be  my  duty,"  Mr.  Mildmay  had  said,  <<  at  once  to  assume  that  the 
comitry  is  unwilling  that  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
should  keep  their  seats  on  the  bench  upon  whidi  they  sit,  and  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty  I  am  called  upon  to  divide  the  House  upon 
the  Address  to  her  Majesty."  And  if  Mr.  Mildmay  used  strong 
langui^e,  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Mildmay's  followers  used 
language  much  stronger.  And  Mr.  Daubeny,  who  was  the  present 
leader  of  the  House,  and  representative  there  of  the  Ministry, — ^Lord 
De  Terrier,  the  Premier,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords, — ^was  not  the 
man  to  allow  these  amenities  to  pass  by  without  adequate  replies. 
He  and  his  friends  were  very  strong  in  sarcasm,  if  they  failed  in 
argument,  and  lacked  nothing  for  words,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
proved  that  they  were  short  in  numbers.  It  was  considered  that  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Daubeny  reviewed  the  long  political  life  of  Mr. 
Mildmay,  and  showed  that  Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  at  one  time  a  bug- 
bear, and  then  a  nightmare,  and  latterly  simply  a  fungus,  was  one  of 
the  severest  attacks,  if  not  the  most  severe,  that  had  been  heard  in 
that  House  since  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Mildmay,  the  while,  was 
sitting  with  his  hat  low  down  over  his  eyes,  and  many  men  said  that 
he  did  not  like  it.  But  this  speech  was  not  made  till  after  that  dinner 
at  Lord  Brentford's,  of  which  a  short  account  must  be  given. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  overwhelming  interest  of  the  doings  in 
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Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Phineas  mi^ 
have  perhaps  abstained  from  attending,  in  spite  of  the  charm  of 
novelty.  For,  in  trath,  Mr.  Low's  words  had  moved  him  much. 
Bat  if  it  was  to  be  his  fate  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  only  for  ten 
days,  surely  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the 
time  to  hear  such  a  debate  as  this.  It  would  be  a  thing  to  talk  of  to 
his  children  in  twenty  years*  time,  or  to  his  grandchildren  in  fifty; — 
and  it  would  be  essentially  necess^  that  he  should  be  able  to  tdk  of 
it  to  Lady  Laura  Standish.  He  did,  therefore,  sit  in  the  House  till 
one  on  Uie  .Monday  night,  and  till  two  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and 
heard  the  debate  adjourned  till  the  Thursday.  On  the  Thursday  Mr. 
Daubeny  was  to  make  his  great  speech,  and  then  the  division  would 
come. 

When  Phineas  entered  Lady  Laura*a  drawing-room  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  dinner,  he  found  the  other  guests  all  assembled.  Why 
men  should  have  been  earlier  in  keeping  their  dinner  engagements  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  he  did  not  understand ;  but  it  was  the 
fact,  probably,  that  the  great  anxiety  of  the  time  made  those  who 
were  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter  very  keen  to  hear  and  to  be 
heard.  During  these  days  everybody  was  in  a  hurry, — everybody 
was  eager ;  and  there  was  a  common  feeling  that  not  a  minute  was  to 
be  lost.  There  were  three  ladies  in  the  room, — ^Lady  Laura,  Miss 
Fitzgibbon,  and  Mrs.  Bonteen.  The  latter  was  the  wife  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  a  former  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  late 
Government,  and  who  lived  in  the  expectation  of  fiUJiHg^  perhaps,  some 
higher  office  in  the  government  which,  as  he  hop«d,  was  soon  to  be 
called  into  existence.  There  were  five  gentlemen  besides  I^iineas 
Finn  himself, — ^Mr.  Bonteen,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Bar- 
rington  Erie,  who  had  been  caught  in  spite  of  all  that  Lady  Laura  bad 
said  as  to  the  difficulty  of  such  an  operation,  and  Lord  Brentford, 
l^iineas  was  quick  to  observe  that  every  male  guest  was  in  Pariia- 
ment,  and  to  tell  himself  that  he  would  not  have  been  there  unless  he 
also  had  had  a  seat. 

<<  We  are  all  here  now,*'  said  the  Earl,  ringing  the  belL 

*'  I  hope  I've  not  kept  you  waiting,"  said  Phineas. 

''  Not  at  all,"  said  Lady  Laura.  ''  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  in 
such  a  hurry.    And  how  many  do  you  say  it  will  be,  Mr.  Finn  ?" 

''  Seventeen,  I  suppose,"  said  Phineas. 

"  More  likely  twenty-two,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen.  "  There  is  Col- 
cleugh  so  ill  they  can't  possibly  bring  him  up,  and  young  Rochester 
is  at  Vienna,  and  Gunning  is  sulking  about  something,  and  Moody 
has  lost  his  eldest  son.  By  George !  they  pressed  him  to  come  19> 
although  Frank  Moody  won't  be  buried  till  Friday." 

*'  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Brentford. 

''  You  ask  some  of  the  Carlton  fellows,  and  they'll  own  it.** 

"If  I'd  lost  every  relation  I  had  in  the  world,"  said  Ktt(^tal» 
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"  rd  vote  on  snch  a  question  as  this.  Staying  away  won't  bring 
poor  Frank  Moody  back  to  life." 

<' But  there's  a  decency  in  these  matters,  is  there  not,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon  ?  "  said  Lady  Laura. 

'*  I  thought  they  had  thrown  all  that  kind  of  thing  overboard  long 
ago,"  said  Miss  Pitzgibbon.  "  It  would  be  better  that  they  should 
have  no  veil,  than  squabble  about  the  thickness  of  it." 

Then  dinner  was  announced.  The  Earl  walked  off  with  Miss 
Iltzgibbon,  Barrington  Erie  took  Mrs.  Bonteen,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
took  Lady  Laura. 

"FU  bet  four  pounds  to  two  it's  over  nineteen,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen, 
as  he  passed  through  the  drawing-room  door.  The  remark  seemed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Phineas  therefore  made 
no  reply. 

"I  daresay  iijwill,"  said  Kennedy,  "  but  I  never  bet." 

"  But  you  vow, — sometimes,  I  hope,"  said  Bonteen. 

''  Sometimes,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**  I  think  he  is  the  most  odious  man  that  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on,** 
said  Phineas  to  himself  as  he  followed  Mr.  Kennedy  into  the  dining- 
room.  He  had  observed  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  standing  very 
near  to  Lady  Laura  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  Lady  Laura  had 
said  a  few  words  to  him.  He  was  more  determined  than  ever  that  he 
would  hate  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  would  probably  have  been  moody  and 
nnhappy  throughout  the  whole  dinner  had  not  Lady  Laura  called  him 
to  a  chair  at  her  left  hand.  It  was  very  generous  of  her ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  had,  in  a  half-hesitating  manner,  prepared 
to  seat  himself  in  that  very  place.  As  it  was,  Phineas  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  were  neighbours,  but  Phineas  had  the  place  of  honour. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  spe^  during  the  debate  ?  "  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Who  y  I  ?  Certainly  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  get  a 
hearing,  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  should  not  ihmlr  of  commencing  on 
snch  an  occasion.    I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  speak  at  all." 

"  Indeed  you  will.  You  are  just  the  sort  of  man  who  will  succeed 
with  the  House.    What  I  doubt  is,  whether  you  will  do  as  well  in 


"  I  wish  I  might  have  the  chance." 

"  Of  course  you  can  have  the  chance  if  you  try  for  it.  Beginning 
80  early,  and  being  on  the  right  side, — and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
Bay  so,  among  the  right  set, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  may  take 
ofBce  if  you  will.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  be  tractable.  You 
cannot  begin,  you  know,  by  being  Prime  Minister." 

*^  1  have  seen  enough  to  realise  that  ahready,"  said  Phineas. 

"  If  you  will  only  keep  that  little  fact  steadily  before  your  eyes, 
there  is  nothing  you  may  not  reach  in  official  life.  But  Pitt  was 
Pnme  Minister  at  four-and-twenty,  and  that  precedent  has  ruined 
balf  our  young  politicians." 
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"It  has  not  affected  me,  Lady  Laura." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  government.  A 
man  must  learn  to  have  words  at  command  when  he  is  upon  his  legs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  if  he  were 
talking  to  his  own  servants.  He  must  keep  his  temper ;  and  he  must 
he  very  patient.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  Cahinet  Ministers,  they  are 
not  more  clever  than  other  people." 

''  I  think  there  are  generally  one  or  two  meii  of  ability  in  the 
Cabinet." 

''  Yes,  of  fair  ability.  Mr.  Mildmay  is  a  good  specimen.  There  is 
not,  and  never  was,  anything  brilliant  in  him.  He  is  not  eloquent, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  he  ever  create  anjiJaing.  But  be  has 
always  been  a  steady,  honestf  persevering  man,  and  circuniglmicca 
have  made  politics  come  easy  to  himJ* 

**  Think  of  the  momentous  questions  which  he  has  beon  called  apen 
to  decide,"  said  Phineas. 

"Every  qaestion  bq  handled  by  him  has  been  decided  rigbUy 
according  to  his  own  party,  and  wrongly  according  to  the  party 
opposite.  A  political  leader  ia  bo  sure  of  support  and  so  surt'  of 
attack,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  be  even  anxioas  to  be 
.  right*  For  the  country's  Bake,  ho  should  have  oiBcials  under  him 
who  know  the  routine  of  business/* 

**  You  think  verj^  badly  then  of  politics  as  a  profession." 

**  Ko ;  I  think  of  them 'very  highly.  It  must  bo  better  to  deal  with 
the  repealing  of  laws  than  the  defondmg  of  criminels.  But  all  llils 
is  papa*B  wisdom,  not  mine.  Papa  has  never  boeti  in  the  Cabinet  yet, 
and  therefore  of  course  ho  is  a  little  caustic."  ^ 

**  I  think  ho  was  quite  right/*  said  Banington  Erie  stoutly.  Be 
Bpoko  so  Btoutly  that  everybody  at  the  table  listened  to  him. 

''  I  don*t  exactly  see  the  necessity  for  such  intomeciiie  war  just  at 
present,"  said  Lord  Brentford. 

"I  must  say  I  do,"  said  the  other,  ''Lord  De  Terrier  took  office 
knowing  that  he  was  in  a  minority.  We  had  a  fair  mi\jority  of  nearly 
thirty  when  he  came  in." 

*^  Then  how  very  soft  you  must  have  been  to  go  out,"  said  3Ii£^ 
Fitzgibbon. 

'*  Not  in  the  least  soft,"  continued  Barrington  Erie.  "  We  could 
not  command  our  men,  and  were  boitod  to  go  out.  For  aught  wi 
know,  some  score  of  them  might  have  chosen  to  support  Lord  Da 
Terrier,  and  then  we  should  havo  owned  ourselves  beaten  for  tbi 
time." 

"  You  were  beaten, — hollow,**  said  Miss  Fitxgibbon* 

**  Then  why  did  Lord  Be  Terrier  dissolve  '}  ** 

*'  A  Prime  Minister  is  quite  right  to  dissolve  in  such  a  positioOi 
said  Lord  Brentford.  "  He  must  do  so  for  the  Queen's  sake.   JL  is  li^ 
only  chance," 
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*'  Josi  80.  It  is,  as  yon  say,  his  only  chance,  and  it  is  his  right. 
Hb-very  possession  of  power  will  give  him  near  a  score  of  votes,  and 
if  he  thinks  .that  he  has  a  chance,  let  him  try  it.  We  maintain  that 
he  had  no  chance,  and  that  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  none  ; — 
that  if  he  could  not  get  on  with  the  late  House,  he  certainly  could  not 
get  on  with  a  new  House.  Wa  let  him  have  his  own  way  as  far  as 
we  could  in  February.  We  had  failed  last  summer,  and  if  he  could 
get  along  he  was  welcome.     But  he  could  not  get  along.*' 

''I  must  say  I  think  he  was  right  to  dissolve,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

''  And  we  are  right  to  force  the  consequences  upon  him  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  He  practically  lost  nine  seats  by  his  dissolution.  Look  at 
Loughshane.'* 

"  Yes ;  look  at  Loughshane,"  said  Miss  Fitzgibbon.  "  The  country 
at  any  rate  has  gained  something  there." 

''  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the 
Eari. 

"  What  on  earth  is  to  become  of  poor  George  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
"  I  wonder  whether  any  one  knows  where  he  is.  George  wasn't  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow." 

"  Roby  used  to  think  that  he  was  a  very  bad  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Bonteen.  **  Roby  used  to  swear  that  it  was  hopeless  tr3^g  to  catch 
him.'*  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  Mr.  Boby  was  a  Conserva- 
tive gentlemen  of  great  fame  who  had  for  years  acted  as  Whip  under 
Mr.  Daubeny,  and  who  now  filled  the  high  office  of  Patronage  Seere- 
tary  to  the  Treasury.  "I  believe  in  my  heart,"  continued  Mr. 
Bonteen,  <<  that  Boby  is  rejoiced  that  poor  George  Morris  should  be 
out  in  the  cold." 

''  If  seats  were  halveable,  he  should  share  mine,  for  the  sake  of 
add  lang  syne,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

"But not  to-morrow  night,"  said  Barrington  Erie;  "the  division 
to-morrow  wiU  be  a  thing  not  to  be  joked  with.  Upon  my  word  I 
tiiink  they're  right  about  old  Moody.  All  private  considerations  should 
give  way.  And  as  for  Gunning,  I'd  have  him  up  or  I'd  know  the 
reason  why." 

"  And  shall  we  have  no  defaulters,  Barrington  ? "  asked  Lady 
Laura. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  boast,  but  I  don't  know  of  one  for  whom  we 
need  blnsh.  Sir  Everard  Powell  is  so  bad  witii  gout  that  he  can't 
even  bear  any  one  to  look  at  him,  but  Batler  says  that  he'll  bring 
him  up."  Mr.  Batler  was  in  those  days  the  Whip  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  House. 

"  Unfortunate  wretch ! "  said  Miss  Fitzgibbon. 

'*  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  screams  in  his  paroxysms,"  said  Mr. 
Bonteen. 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  take  him  into  the  lobby,"  said 
LadyLamra. 
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.  "  Undoubtedly,"  said  Barrington  Erie.  "  Why  not  ?  He  has  no 
business  with  a  seat  if  he  can't  vote.  But  Sir  Everard  is  a  good 
man,  and  he'll  be  there  if  laudanum  and  bath-chair  make  it  possible." 

The  same  kind  of  conversation  went  on  during  the  whole  of 
dinner,  and  became,  if  anything,  more  animated  when  the  three 
ladies  had  left  the  room.  Hr.  Kennedy  made  but  one  remark,  and 
then  he  observed  that  as  far  as  he  could  see  a  majority  ol  nineteen 
would  be  as  serviceable  as  a  majority  of  twenty.  This  he  said  in  a 
veiy  mild  voice,  and  in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
doubt;  but  in  spite  of  his  humility  Barrington  Erie  flew  at  him 
almost  savagely, — as  though  a  liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  disgraced  by  so^mean  a  spirit ;  and  Phineas  found  him- 
self despising  the  man  for  his  want  of  zeal. 

''  If  we  are  to  beat  them,  let  us  beat  them  well/'  said  Phineas. 

<<  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,'*  said  Barrington  Erie. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  every  man  with  a  seat  polled,"  said  Bonteen. 

**  Poor  Sir  Everard  I  "  said  Lord  Brentford-  "  It  will  kill  him,  no 
doubt,  but  I  suppose  the  seat  is  safe." 

<<  Oh,  yes ;  Llanwrwsth  is  quite  safe,"  said  Barrington,  in  his 
eagerness  omitting  to  catch  Lord  Brentford's  grim  joke. 

Phineas  went  up  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes  «fter 
dinner,  and  was  eagerly  desirous  of  saying  a  few  more  words, — he 
knew  not  what  words, — ^to  Lady  Laura.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Bonteen  had  left  the  dining-room  first,  and  Phineas  again  found  Mr. 
Kennedy  standing  close  to  Lady  Laura's  shoulder.  Gould  it  be  possi- 
ble that  there  was  anything  in  it  ?  Mr.  Kenn«iy  was  an  unmarried 
man,  with  an  inunense  fortune,  a  magnificent  place,  a  seat  in  Ptf- 
liament,  and  was  not  perhaps  above  forty  years  of  age.  There  could 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  ask  Lady  Laura  to  be  his  wife,— 
except,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  words  at 
command  to  ask  anybody  for  anything.  But  could  it  be  that  such  a 
woman  as  Lady  Laura  could  accept  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
because  of  his  wealth,  and  because  of  his  fine  place, — a  man  who  had 
not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of 
an  idea,  who  hardly  looked  like  a  gentleman ; — so  I^^iineas  told  him- 
self. But  in  truth  Mr.  Kennedy,  though  he  was  a  plain,  unatlnctife 
man,  with  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  to  cdl  for  remark,  iras 
not  unlike  a  gentleman  in  his  usual  demeanour.  Phineas  Mniself,  it 
may  be  here  said,  was  six*  feet  high,  and  very  handsome,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  brown  wavy  hair,  and  light  silken  beard*  Mrs.  LoV 
had  told  her  husband  more  than  once  that  he  was  much  too  handsome 
to  do  any  good.  Mr.  Low,  however,  had  replied  that  youQf  Finn 
had  never  shown  himself  to  be  conscious  of  hii  own  personal  advao* 
tages.  '*  He'll  learn  it  soon  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  ''  Some ' 
will  tell  him,  and  then  he'll  be  spoilt."  I  do  not  think  that  j 
depended  much  as  yet  on  his  own  good  looks,  but  he  f oHJ^  Ifci 
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Kennedy  onght  to  be  despised  by  such  a  one  as  Lady  Lanra  Siandish, 
because  his  looks  were  not  good.  And  she  must  despise  him  t  It 
cotdd  not  be  that  a  woman  so  full  of  life  should  be  willing  to  put  up 
i^ih  a  man  who  absolutely  seemed  to  have  no  life  within  him.  And 
yet  why  was  he  there,  and  why  was  he  allowed  to  hang  about  just 
over  her  shoulders  ?  Phineas  ilnn  began  to  feel  himself  to  be  an 
injured  man. 

But  Lady  Laura  had  the  power  of  dispelling  instantly  this  sense  of 
injury.  She  had  done  it  effectually  in  the  dining-room  by  caUing  him 
to  the  seat  by  her  side,  to  the  express  exclusion  of  the  millionaire,  and 
she  did  it  agttin  now  by  walking  away  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  spot 
on  which  Phineas  had  placed  himself  somewhat  sulkily. 

**  Of  course  youTl  be  at  the  club  om  Friday  morning  after  the  divi- 
sion," she  said. 
"No  doubt." 

**  "When  you  leave  it,  come  and  tell  me  what  are  your  impressions, 
and  what  you  think  of  Mr.  Daubeny*B  speech.     There'll  be  nothing 
done  in  the  House  before  four,  and  you'll  be  able  to  run  up  to  me." 
"  Certainly  I  will." 

"  I  have  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  to  come,  and  Mr..  Fitzgibbon.  I  am 
so  anxious  about  it,  that  I  want  to  hear  what  different  people  say. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  papa  is  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  if  there's  a 
change." 

"Is  he  indeed?"  . 
"  Oh,  yes ; — and  you'll  come  up  ?  " , 

"  Of  course  I  will.  Do  you  expect  to  hear  much  of  an  opinion 
firom  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

•*  Yes  I  do.  You  don't  quite  know  Mr.  Kennedy  yet.  And  you 
must  remember  that  he  will  say  more  to  me  than  he  will  to  you.  He's 
not  quick,  you  know,  as  you  are,  ^d  has  no  enthusiasm  on  any  sub- 
ject ; — ^but  he  has  opinions,  and  sound  opinions  too."  Phineas  felt 
that  Lady  Laura  was  in  a  slight  degree  scolding  him  for  the  dis- 
respectful manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Kennedy ;  and  he 
felt  also  that  he  had  committed  himself, — ^that  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  sore,  and  that  she  had  seen  and  understood  his  soreness. 

**  The  truth  is  I  do  not  know  him,"  said  he,  trying  to  correct  his 
blunder. 

**  No  ; — ^not  as  yet.  But  I  hope  that  you  may  some  day,  as  he  is 
one  of  those  men  who  are  both  useful  and  estimable." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  use  him,"  said  Phineas ;  **  but,  if  you 
wish  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  esteem  him." 

"I  wish  you  to  do  both ; — but  that  will  all  come  in  due  time.  I 
think  it  probable  that  in  the  early  autumn  there  will  be  a  great  gather- 
ing of  the  real  Whig  Liberals  at  Loughlinter ;— of  those,  I  mean,  ^^^o 
have  their  heart  in  it,  and  are  at  the  same  time  gentlemen.  If  it  is 
so,  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  not  be  there.     You  need  not 
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mention  it,  but  Mr.  Kennedy  has  just  said  a  word  about  it  to  papa, 
and  a  word  from  him  always  means  so  much  t  Well ; — ^good-night ; 
and  mind  you  come  np  on  Friday.  Yon  are  going  to  the  club  now, 
of  coarse.  I  envy  you  men  your  clubs  more  than  I  do  the  House ; — 
though  I  feel  that  a  woman's  life  is  only  half  a  life,  as  she  cannot  have 
.  a  seat  in  Parliament." 

Then  Phineas  went  away,  and  walked  down  to  Pall  Mall  with  Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon.  He  would  have  preferred  to  take  his  walk  alone, 
but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  affectionate  countryman.  He  wanted 
to  think  over  what  had  taken  place  during  the  evening ;  and,  indeed, 
he  did  do  so  in  spite  of  his  friend's  conversation.  Lady  Laura,  when 
she  first  saw  him  after  his  return  to  London,  had  told  him  how  anxious 
her  father  was  to  congratulate  him  on  his  seat,  but  the  Earl  had  not 
spoken  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject.  The  Earl  had  been  courteous, 
as  hosts  customarily  are,  but  had  been  in  no  way  specially  kind  to 
him.  And  then  Mr.  Kennedy  t  As  to  going  to  Loughlinter,  he  would 
not  do  such  a  thing, — ^not  though  the  success  of  the  liberal  party 
were  to  depend  on  it.  He  declared  to  himself  that  there  were  some 
things  which  a  man  could  not  do.  But  although  he  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  what  had  occurred  in  Portman  Square,  he  felt  as  he 
walked  down  arm-in-arm  with  Fitzgibbon  that  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Low's 
counsels  must  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  had  thrown  the  die  in 
consenting  to  stand  for  Loughshane,  and  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
cast. 

<<  Bedad,  Phin,  my  boy,  I  don't  think  you're  listening  to  me  at  all,'* 
said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

''  I'm  listening  to  every  word  you  say,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  if  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  ould  country  again  this  session, 
you'll  go  with  me  ?  " 

"HI  can  1  will." 

'<  That's  my  boy  t  And  it's  I  tljat  hope  you'll  have  the  chance. 
TVbat's  the  good  of  turnmg  these  fellows  out  if  one  isn't  to  get  Bonje* 
thing  for  one's  troablo  ?  '* 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

1S.R,     AND    MltB*     BUKC£< 

It  was  thrco  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  night  before  Mr.  DaubcTiy'i 
speech  was  finished^  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  truth  in  Ibd 
aUegaiion  made  at  the  tiiiiQt  that  ha  continued  on  his  logi  an  bov 
longer  than  the  nceesf^itiea  of  his  Bpecch  required,  in  order  that  fi^ 
or  six  very  ancient  ^Vhigs  might  bo  wearied  out  and  shrink  to  their 
beds.  Let  a  Whig  have  been  ever  so  ancient  aud  ever  so  \\  f^ary*  ho 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  .depart  from  WeetminBt^r  HaU  that 
Bight.      Sir  Evcrard  Powell  was  thery  in  his  bath- chair  at  twelve* 
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with  a  doctor  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  friend  on  the  other,  in  some 
pnriiea  of  the  Honse,  and  did  his  duty  like  a  fine  old  Briton  as  he 
was.  That  speech  of  Mr.  Daabeny*s  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
one  who  heard  it.  Its  studied  bitterness  had  perhaps  never  been 
equalled,  and  yet  not  a  word  was  uttered  for  the  saying  of  which  he 
could  be  accused  of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  parliamentary  antago- 
nism. It  is  true  that  personalities  could  not  have  been  closer,  that 
accusations  of  political  dishonesty  and  of  almost  worse  than  political 
cowardice  and  falsehood  could  not  have  been  clearer,  that  no  words 
in  the  language  could  have  attributed  meaner  motives  or  more  un- 
scrupulous conduct.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Daubeny  in  all  that  he 
said  was  parliamentary,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  gladiator 
thoroughly  well  trained  for  the  arena  in  which  he  had  descended  to 
the  combat.  His  arrows  were  poisoned,  and  his  lance  was  barbed, 
and  his  shot  was  heated  red, — ^because  such  things  are  allowed.  He 
did  not  poison  his  enemies*  wells  or  use  Greek  fire,  because  those 
things  are  not  allowed.  He  knew  exactly  the  rules  of  the  combat. 
Mr.  Mildmay  sat  and  heard  him  without  once  raising  his  hat  from  his 
brow,  or  speaking  a  word  to  his  neighbour.  Men  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  said  that  Mr.  Mildmay  suffered  terribly ;  but  as  Mr.  Mild- 
may  uttered  no  word  of  complaint  to  any  one,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  take  Mr.  Daubeny  by  the  hand  the  next  time  they  met  in  company, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one*  was  able  to  form  a  true  idea  of  Mr. 
Mildmay's  feelings.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  an  impassive  man  who  rarely 
spoke  of  his  own  feelings,  and  no  doubt  sat  with  his  hat  low  down 
over  his  eyes  in  order  that  no  man  might  judge  of  them  on  that 
occasion  by  the  impression  on  his  features.  "If  he  could  have  left 
off  half  an  hour  earlier  it  would  have  been  perfect  as  an  attack,"  said 
Barrington  Erie  in  criticising  Mr.  Daubeny^s  speech,  <*  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  sink  into  comparative  weakness,  and  the  glory  of  it  was 
over  before  the  end." — ^Then  came  the  division.  The  Idberals  had 
888  votes  to  814  for  the  Conservatives,  and  therefore  counted  a  ma- 
jority of  19.  It  was  said  that  so  large  a  number  of  members  had 
never  before  voted  at  any  division. 

''  I  own  I'm  disappointed,"  said  Barrington  Erie  to  Mr.  Ratler. 

"  I  thought  there  would  be  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Ratler.  '<  I  never  went 
beyond  that.  I  knew  they  would  have  old  Moody  up,  but  I  thought 
Gunning  would  have  been  too  hard  for  them." 

"  They  say  they've  promised  them  both  peerages." 

"Yes ; — ^if  they  remain  in.     But  they  know  ihey're  going  out." 

''They  must  go,  with  such  a  minority  against  them,"  said  Bar- 
rington Erie. 

"  Of  course  they  must,"  said  Mr.  Batler.  "  Lord  De  Terrier  wants 
nothing  better,  but  it  is  rather  hard  upon  poor  Daubeny.  I  never  saw 
such  an  unfortunate  old  Tantalus.'* 

"  He  gets  a  good  drop  of  real  water  now  and  again,  and  I  don't  pity 
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him  in  the  least.  He's  clever  of  coarse,  and  has  made  hia  own 
way,  but  I've  always  a  feeling  that  he  has  no  business  where  he 
is.  I  suppose  we  shall  know  all  about  it  at  Brooks's  by  one  o'clock 
to-morrow." 

Phineas,  though  it  had  been  past  five  before  he  went  to  bed, — for 
there  had  been  much  triumphant  talking  to  be  done  among  liberal 
members  after  the  division, — ^was  up  at  his  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Bunce's 
lodgings  by  nine.  There  was  a  matter  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
settle  immediately  in  which  Mrs.  Bunce  herself  was  much  interested, 
and  respecting  which  he  had  promised  to  give  an  answer  on  this  very 
morning.  A  set  of  very  dingy  chambers  up  tiro  pairs  of  stairs ,  at 
No.  9,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  Mr.  Low  had  recommended 
him  to  transfer  himself  and  all  his  belongings,  were  waiting  his  occu- 
pation, should  he  resolve  upon  occupying  tibem.  If  he  intended  to 
commence  operations  as  a  barrister,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
have  chambers  and  a  clerk ;  and  before  he  had  left  Mr.  Low's  house 
on  Sunday  evening  he  had  almost  given  that  gentleman  authority  to 
secure  for  him  tbeso  rooms  at  No*  9.  "Whether  you  remain  in 
Parliament  or  no,  you  must  make  a  beginning,"  Mr,  Low  hud  sai^i ; 
"  and  how  are  you  ever  to  pret*^ud  to  begin  if  you  don't  have  chiim- 
bers?  "  Mn  Low  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  wean  Phineas  away 
firom  his  Parliament  bauble ; — ^that  he  might  induce  the  young  bar* 
rifiter  to  give  up  his  madnoes-*  if  not  this  session  or  the  next,  at  anj 
rate  before  a  third  year  had  commenced.  Mr.  Low  was  a  persistent 
man,  liking  very  much  when  he  did  Uke,  and  loving  very  strongly 
when  he  did  love.  He  would  have  many  a  tug  for  Phineas  Firm 
before  he  would  allow  that  faJae  We&tminstor  Satan  to  cvltty  ofl  tlie 
prey  as  altogether  his  own.  If  he  could  only  get  Phineas  into  the 
dingy  chambers  he  might  do  much  I 

But  Phineas  had  now  become  so  imbued  with  the  atmosphare  of 
poll  tic  Sf  had  been  so  breathed  upon  by  Lady  Laura  and  Eajringtofl 
Erie,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  thought  of  any  other  life  thiiD 
that  of  a  life  spent  among  the  lobbies,  A  dosjro  to  help  to  beat  tk' 
Consen^atives  had  fastened  on  his  very  soul,  and  almost  made  Mr, 
Low  odious  in  hia  eyes.  Ho  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Low,  and  for  th*' 
nonce  would  not  go  to  him  any  more  ;— but  he  must  see  the  porter  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  must  ^vrite  a  lino  to  Mr,  Low^  and  he  must  tell  Mrs, 
Bunce  that  for  the  present  he  would  still  keep  on  her  rooms.  Ihs 
letter  to  Mr.  Low  was  as  follows : — 

"  Great  Marlhoroii^h  Streety  May,  18G— . 
**  My  deae  Low, 

*'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  against  taking  the  chamhers,  and 
am  now  off  to  the  Inn  to  say  that  I  shall  not  want  them.  Of  coorsei 
I  know  what  you  will  think  of  me^  and  it  is  very  j^tjvoiis  to  me  to 
have  to  bear  the  hard  judgment  of  a  man  who^  opinion  1  mJus  ^ 
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highly ;  bnt,  in  the  teeth  of  your  terribly  strong  arguments,  I  think 
that  there  is  Bomething  to  be  said  on  my  side  of  the  question.  This 
seat  in  Parliament  has  come  in  my  way  by  chance,  and  I  think  it 
wonld  be  pusillanimous  in  me  to  reject  it,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  a  seat 
in  Parliament  confers  very  great  honour.  I  am,  too,  very  fond  of 
politics,  and  regard  legislation  as  the  finest  profession  going.  Had  I 
any  one  dependent  on  me,  I  probably  might  not  be  justified  in  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  my  inclination.  But  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  have  a  right  to  make  the  attempt.  If,  after  a  trial  of  one 
or  two  sessions,  I  should  fiul  in  that  which  I  am  attempting,  it  will 
not  even  then  be  tocyjate  to  go  back  to  the  better  way.  I  can  assure 
you  that  at  any  rate  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  idle. 

"  I  know  very  well  how  you  will  firet  and  fume  over  what  I  say, 
and  how  utterly  I  shall  fail  in  bringing  you  round  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing ;  but  as  I  must  write  to  tell  you  of  my  decision,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  defending  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

*'  Yours  always  faithfully, 

"PmNEAS  Finn." 

Mr.  Low  received  this  letter  at  his  chambers,  and  when  he  had  read 
it,  he  simply  pressed  his  lips  closely  together,  placed  the  sheet  of 
pi^per  back  in  its  envelope,  and  put  it  into  a  drawer  at  his  left  hand. 
Having  done  this,  he  went  on  with  what  work  he  had  before  him,  as 
though  his  friend's  decision  were  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  him. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  thing  was  done,  and  there  should  be 
an  end  of  it.  So  he  told  himself ;  but  nevertheless  his  mind  was 
fall  of  it  all  day ;  and,  though  he  wrote  not  a  word  of  answer  to 
Phineas,  he  made  a  reply  within  his  own  mind  to  every  one  of  the 
arguments  used  in  the  letter.  '<  Great  honours  !  How  can  there  be 
honour  in  what  comes,  as  he  says,  by  chance  ?  He  hasn't  sense 
enough  to  understand  that  the  honour  comes  from  the  mode  of  win- 
ning it,  and  from  the  mode  of  wearing  it ;  and  that  the  very  fact  of 
his  being  member  for  Loughshane  at  this  instant  simply  proves  that 
Looghshane  should  have  had  no  privilege  to  return  a  member  I  No 
one  dependent  on  him !  Are  not  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his 
sisters  dependent  on  him  as  long  as  he  must  eat  their  bread  till  ho 
can  earn  bread  of  his  own  ?  He  will  never  earn  bread  of  his  own.  Ho 
^  always  be  eating  bread  that  others  have  earned.'*  In  this  way, 
before  the  day  was  over,  Mr.  Low  became  very  angry,  and  swore  to 
himself  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Phineas  Finn. 
Bat  yet  he  found  himself  creating  plans  for  encountering  and  con- 
quering the  parliamentary  fiend  who  was  at  present  so  cruelly  potent 
with  his  pupil.  It  was  not  till  the  third  evening  that  he  told  his  wife 
that  Finn  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  take  chambers.  ''  Then  I  would 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Low,  savagely.  *'  For 
the  present  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.*'     '^£ut  neither 
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now  nor  ever/*  said  Mrs.  Low,  with  great  emphasis ;  "  he  has  been 
false  to  you."  "  No/*  said  Mr.  Low,  wh^  was  a  man  thoroughly 
and  thoughtfully  just  at  all  points ;  '*  he  has  not  been  false  to  me.  He 
has  always  meant  what  he  has  said,  when  he  was  saying  it.  But  he 
is  weak  and  blind,  and  flies  like  a  moth  to  the  candle ;  one  pities 
the  poor  moth,  and  would  save  him  a  stump  of  his  wing  if  it  be 
possible." 

Phineas,  when  he  had  written  his  letter  to  Mr  Low,  started  off  for 
Lincoln's  Inn,  making  his  way  through  the  well-known  dreary  streets 
of  Soho,  and  through  St.  Giles's  to  Long  Acre.  He  knew  every 
comer  well,  for  he  had  walked  the  same  road  almost  daily  for  the  last 
three  years.  He  had  conceived  a  liking  for  the  route,  which  he  might 
easily  have  changed  without  much  addition  to  the  distance,  bypassing 
through  Oxford  Street  and  Holbom  ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  business 
on  which  he  prided  himself  in  going  by  the  most  direct  passage,  and  he 
declared  to  himself  very  often  that  things  dreary  and  dingy  to  the  eye 
might  be  good  in  themselves.  Lincoln's  Lm  itself  is  dingy,  and  the 
Law  Courts  therein  are  perhaps  the  meanest  in  which  Equity  ever 
disclosed  herself.  Mr.  Low's  three  rooms  in  4he  Old  Square,  each  of 
them  brown  with  the  binding  of  law  books  and  with  the  dust  collected 
on  law  papers,  and  with  furniture  that  had  been  brown  always,  and 
had  become  browner  with  years,  were  perhaps  as  unattractive  to  the 
eye  of  a  young  pupil  as  any  rooms  which  were  ever  entered.  And 
the  study  of  the  Chancery  law  itself  is  not  an  alluring  pursuit  till  the 
mind  has  come  to  have  some  insight  into  the  beauty  of  its  ultimate 
object.  Phineas,  during  his  three  years'  course  of  reasoning  on 
these  things,  had  tau^t  himself  to  believe  that  things  ugly  on  the 
outside  might  be  very  beautiful  within;  and  had  therefore  come 
to  prefer  crossing  Poland  Street  and  Soho  Square,  and  so  con- 
tinuing his  travels  by  the  Seven  Dials  and  Long  Acre.  His  morn- 
ing walk  was  of  a  piece  with  his  morning  studies,  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  the  gloom  of  both.  But  now  the  taste  of  his  pahde 
had  been  already  changed  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps  in  and 
about  palatial  Westminster,  and  he  found  that  St.  Giles's  was 
disagreeable.  The  ways  about  Pall  Mall  and  across  the  Park  to 
Parliament  Street,  or  to  the  Treasury,  were  much  pleasanter,  and  the 
new  offices  in  Downing  Street,  abready  half  built,  absorbed  all  that 
interest  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  take  in  the  suggested  but 
nnoonmienced  erection  of  new  Law  Courts  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Lincoln's  Lin.  As  he  made  his  way  to  the  porter's  lodge  under  the 
great  gateway  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  he  told  himself  that  he  was  ^ad 
that  he  had  escaped,  at  any  rate  for  a  while,  from  a  life  so  dull  and 
dreary.  If  he  could  only  sit  in  chambers  at  the  Treasury  instead  of 
chambers  in  that  old  court,  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  t  Afier 
all,  as  regarded  that  question  of  income,  it  might  well  be  that  the 
Treasury  chambers  should  be  the  more  remunerativei  and  the  more 
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qnickly  remnneraiive,  of  the  two.  And,  as  he  thought,  Lady  Lanra 
might  be  compatible  with  the  Treasury  chambers  and  Parliament,  but 
conld  not  possibly  be  made  compatible  with  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Lin. 

But  nevertheless  there  came  upon  him  a  feeling  of  sorrow  when 
the  old  man  at  the  lodge  seemed  to  be  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
that  he  did  not  want  Uie  chambers.  ''  Then  Mr.  Green  can  have 
them,"  said  the  porter ;  **  that'll  be  good  news  for  Mr.  Green.  I 
don't  know  what  the  gen'lemen  '11  do  for  chambers  if  things  goes  on 
as  they're  going."  Mr.  Green  was  welcome  to  the  chambers  as  far 
as  Phineas  was  concerned ;  but  Phineas  felt  nevertheless  a  certain 
amount  of  regret  that  he  should  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  a 
thing  which  was  regarded  both  by  the  porter  and  by  Mr.  Green  as 
being  so  desirable.  He  had  however  written  his  letter  to  Mr.  Low, 
and  made  his  promise  to  Barrington  Erie,  and  was  bound  to  Lady 
Laura  Standish ;  and  he  walked  out  through  the  old  gateway  into 
Chancery  Lane,  resolving  that  he  would  not  even  visit  Lincoln's  Lm 
again.for  a  year.  There  were  certain  books, — ^law  books, — ^which  he 
would  read  at  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  politics  might  give  him ; 
but  within  the  precincts  «f  the  Lms  of  Court  he  would  not  again  put 
\Sb  foot  for  twelve  months,  let  learned  pundits  of  the  law, — such  for 
instance  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low, — say  what  they  might. 

He  had  told  Mrs.  Bunco,  before  he  left  his  home  after  breakfast, 
that  he  should  for  the  present  remain  under  her  roof.  She  had  been 
much  gratified,  not  simply  because  lodgings  in  Great  Marlborough 
Street  are  less  readily  let  than  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Lm,  but  also 
because  it  was  a  great  honour  to  her  to  have  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
her  house.  Members  of  Parliament  are  not  so  common  about  Oxford 
Street  as  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's 
Square.  But  Mr.  Bunco,  when  he  came  to  his  dinner,  did  not  join 
as  heartily  as  he  should  have  done  in  his  wife's  rejoicing.  Mr.  Bunco 
was  in  the  emplo3rment  of  certain  copying  law-stationers  in  Carey 
Street,  and  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  law  as  a  profession  ; — ^but  he 
had  none  whatever  in  the  House  of  Commons.  <'  And  he's  given  up 
going  into  chambers  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bunco  to  his  wife. 

'*  Given  it  up  altogether  for  the  present,"  said  Mrs.  Bunco. 

"  And  he  don't  mean  to  have  no  clerk  ?"  said  Mr.  Bunco. 

'*  Not  unless  it  is  for  his  Parliament  work." 

"  There  ain't  no  clerks  wanted  for  that,  and  what's  worse,  there 
am't  no  fees  to  pay  'em.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jane  ; — ^if  you  don't 
k>ok  sharp  there  won't  be  nothing  to  pay  you  before  long." 

«  And  he  in  Parliament,  Jacob ! " 

"  There  ain't  no  salary  for  being  un  Parliament.  There  are  scores 
of  them  Parliament  gents  ain't  got  so  much  as  'U  pay  their  dinners 
for  'em.  And  then  if  anybody  does  trust  *em,  there's  no  getting  at 
'em  to  make  'em  pay  as  there  is  at  other  folk." 

''I  don't  know  that  our  Mr.  Phineas  will  ever  be  like  that,  Jacob." 
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'<  That's  gammon,  Jane.  That's  the  way  as  women  gets  them- 
selves took  in  always.  Onr  Mr.  Phineas !  Why  shooid  our  Mr. 
Phineas  he  hotter  than  anybody  else  ?  " 

"  He's  always  acted  handsome,  Jacoh." 

**  There  was  one  time  he  couldn't  pay  his  lodgings  for  welfaii^ 
nine  months,  till  his  governor  come  down  with  the  money.  I  don*t 
know  whether  that  was  handsome.  It  knocked  me  about  teirible, 
I  know." 

''  He  always  meant  honest,  Jacob." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  care  much  for  a  man's  meaning  when  he  rant 
short  of  money.  How  is  he  going  to  see  his  way,  with  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  this  giving  up  of  his  profession  ?  He  owes  us  near 
a  quarter  now." 

*'  He  paid  me  two  months  this  morning,  Jacob ;  so  he  don't  owe  t 
ferthing." 

"  Very  well ; — so  much  the  better  for  us.  I  shall  just  have  a  few 
words  with  Mr.  Low,  and  see  what  he  says  to  it.  For  myself  I  don't 
think  half  so  much  of  Parliament  folk  as  some  do.  They're  for 
promising  everything  before  they's  elected^  but  not  one  in  twenty 
of  'em  is  as  good  as  his  word  when  he  gets  there." 

Mr.  Bunco  was  a  copying  journeyman,  who  spent  ten  hours  a  day 
in  Carey  Street  with  a  pen  between  his  fingers;  and  after  that  he 
would  often  spend  two  or  three  hours  of  the  night  with  a  pen  between 
his  fingers  in  Marlborough  Street.  He  was  a  thoroughly  hard-woiking 
man,  doing  pretty  well  in  the  world,  for  he  had  a  good  house  over  his 
head,  and  always  could  find  raiment  and  bread  for  his  wife  and  ei^ 
children;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  an  unliappy  man  because  he 
su&red  from  political  grievances,  or,  I  should  more  correetly  say, 
that  his  grievances  were  semi-political  and  semi-social.  He  had  no 
vote,  not  being  himself  the  tenant  of  the  house  in  Chreat  Marlboroo^ 
Street.  The  tenant  was  a  tailor  who  occupied  the  shop,  whereas 
Bunco  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  premises.  He  was 
a  lodger,  and  lodgers  were  not  as  yet  trusted  with  the  franchise.  Asd 
he  had  ideas,  which  he  himself  admitted  to  be  very  raw,  as  to  the 
injustice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  paid  for  his  work.  So  nmdi 
a  folio,  without  reference  to  the  way  in  which  his  work  was  done, 
without  regard  to  the  success  of  his  work,  with  no  questions  asked 
of  himself,  was,  as  he  thought,  no  proper  way  of  remunerating  a  man 
for  his  labours.  He  had  long  since  joined  a  Trade  Union,  and  for  two 
years  past  had  paid  a  subscription  of  a  shilling  a  week  towards  its 
funds.  He  longed  to  be  doing  some  battle  against  his  superiors,  and 
to  be  putting  himself  in  opposition  to  his  employers ; — not  that  he 
objected  personally  to  Messrs.  Foolscap,  Margin,  and  Yeflum,  wbo 
always  made  much  of  him  as  a  useful  man ; — ^but  because  some  sndi 
antagonism  would  be  manly,  and  the  fighting  of  some  battle  would  bo 
the  right  thing  to  do.     "  If  Labour  don't  mean  to  go  to  the  wall  him- 
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self/'  Bnnce  would  say  to  his  wife,  '*  labour  most  look  alive,  and 
put  somebody  else  there." 

Mrs.  Bonce  was  a  comfortable  motherly  woman,  who  loved  her  hus- 
band bnt  hated  politics.  As  he  had  an  aversion  to  his  superiors  in 
the  world  because  they  were  superiors,  so  had  she  a  liking  for  them 
for  the  same  reason.  She  despised  people  poorer  than  herself,  and 
thought  it  a  fair  subject  for  boasting  that  her  children  always  had 
meat  for  dinner.  If  it  was  ever  so  small  a  morsel,  she  took  care  that 
they  had  it,  in  order  that  the  boast  might  be  maintained.  The  world 
had  once  or  twice  been  almost  too  much  for  her, — ^when,  for  instance, 
her  husband  had  been  ill ;  and  again,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  last 
three  months  of  that  long  period  in  which  Phineas  had  omitted  to  pay 
his  bills ;  but  she  had  kept  a  fine  brave  heart  during  those  troubles, 
and  could  honestly  swear  that  the  children  always  had  a  bit  of  meat, 
though  she  herself  had  been  occasionally  without  it  for  days  together. 
At  such  times  she  would  be  more  than  ordinarily  meek  to  Mr.  Margin, 
and  especially  courteous  to  the  old  lady  who  lodged  in  her  first-floor 
drawing-room, — ^for  Phineas  lived  up  two  pair  of  stairs, — and  she 
would  excuse  such  ser^ty  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  knowing 
how  soon  she  might  want  assistance.  But  her  husband>  in  such  emer- 
gencies»  would  become  furious  and  quarrelsome,  and  would  declare 
that  Labour  was  going  to  the  wall,  and  that  something  very  strong 
must  be  done  at  once.  That  shilling  which  Bunce  paid  weekly  to  the 
Union  she  regarded  as  being  absolutely  thrown  away, — as  much  so  as 
though  he  cast  it  weekly  into  the  Thames.  And  she  had  told  him  so, 
over  and  over  again,  making  heart-piercing  allusions  to  the  eight 
children  and  to  the  bit  of  meat.  He-would  always  endeavour  to  explain 
to  her  that  there  was  no  other  way  under  the  sun  for  keeping  Labour 
&om  being  sent  to  the  wall; — ^but  he  would  do  so  hopelessly  and 
altogether  ineffectually,  and  she  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  lunatic 
to  the  extent  of  that  one  weekly  shilling. 

She  had  a  woman's  instinctive  partiality  for  comeliness  in  a  man, 
and  was  very  fond  of  Phineas  Finn  because  he  was  handsome.  And 
now  she  veas  very  proud  of  him  because  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. She  had  heard, — from  her  husband,  who  had  told  her  the  fact 
with  much  disgust, — ^that  the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Earls  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  she  liked  to  think  that  the  fine  young  man  to  whom  she 
talked  more  or  less  every  day  should  sit  with  the  sons  of  Dukes  and 
Earls.  When  Phineas  had  really  brought  distress  upon  her  by  owing 
her  some  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  be 
angry  with  him, — ^because  he  was  handsome  and  because  he  dined  out 
with  Lords.  Aiid  she  had  triumphed  greatly  over  her  husband,  who 
had  desired  to  be  severe  upon  his  aristocratic  debtor,  when  the  money 
bad  all  been  paid  in  a  lump. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he's  any  great  catch,"  Bunce  had  said,  when  the 
prospect  of  their  lodger's  departure  had  been  debated  between  them. 
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**  Jacob,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  don't  think  yon  feel  it  when  youVe  got 
people  respectable  about  you," 

**  The  only  respectable  man  I  know/^  said  Jacob,  "  ia  the  nmnsi 
earns  his  bread ;  and  Mr.  Finn,  as  X  take  it,  is  a  long  way  from  that 
yet." 

Phineas  returned  to  hia  lodgings  before  ho  went  down  to  his  club, 
and  again  told  Mrs.  Bunco  that  he  had  altogether  made  up  bis  mind 
about  the  chambers.  "  If  youll  keep  me  I  ahall  stay  here  for  the 
first  session  I  daresay." 

"  Of  course  Tve  shall  be  only  too  proud,  Mr.  Finn  ;  and  though  it 
mayn't  perhaps  be  q^uite  tbo  place  for  a  member  of  Parliament " 

''  But  I  think  it  is  quite  the  place*" 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Mr,  Finn,  and  we'll  do  our  irery 
best  to  make  you  comfortable.  Respectable  we  are,  I  may  say  ;  and 
though  Bunco  is  a  bit  rough  sometimes " 

"Never  to  me,  Mrs.  Bunco." 

"  But  he  is  rough, — ^and  silly,  too,  with  his  radical  nonsense,  pnyuig 
a  shilling  a  week  to  a  nasty  Union  just  for  nothing.  Still  he  means 
well,  and  there  mn't  a  man  who  works  harder  for  his  wife  and 
chiidren  ; — that  I  will  say  of  him.     And  if  he  do  talk  pohtics — — '' 

"  But  I  like  a  man  to  talk  pohtics,  Mrs.  Bunce." 

*'  For  a  gentleman  in  Parliament  of  course  it's  proper  ;  but  I  nerer 
oould  see  what  good  it  could  do  to  a  law- stationer  ;  und  when  he  talks 
of  Labour  going  to  the  wall,  I  always  ask  him  whether  he  didn't  get 
his  wages  regular  last  Saturday.  But,  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Finn, 
when  a  man  as  is  a  journeyman  has  took  up  politics  and  joined  « 
Trade  Union,  ho  ain't  no  better  than  a  milestone  for  his  wife  to  take 
and  talk  to  him.'* 

After  that  Phineas  went  down  to  the  Reform  Club,  and  made  one 
of  those  who  were  buzzing  there  in  little  crowds  and  uttering  their 
prophecies  as  to  future  events.  Lord  De  Terrier  was  to  go  out* 
That  was  certain*  Whether  Mr.  Mil  dm  ay  was  to  come  in  was  uneer 
tam.  That  he  would  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow  morning  was  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  it  was  thought  very  probable  that  he  might  plead  hi* 
age,  and  decline  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Ministry, 

'*  And  what  then  ?"  said  Phineas  to  his  friend  Fitz gibbon. 

"  Why,  then  there  will  be  a  choice  out  of  three.  There  is  the  Dokep 
who  is  Oie  most  incompetent  man  in  England  ;  there  is  Monk»  wbo  is 
the  most  unfit ;  and  there  is  Gresbam,  who  is  the  most  unpopular. 
I  can't  conceive  it  possible  to  find  a  worse  Prime  Minister  than  either 
of  the  three  ; — but  the  country  affords  no  other." 

**  And  which  would  Mil  dm  ay  name  ?'* 

'*  AH  of  them, — one  after  the  other,  so  as  to  make  the  embarrass- 
mont  the  greater*"  That  was  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  description  of  tl* 
crisis  ;  but  then  it  was  understood  that  Mr,  F|tz gibbon  was  givea  ta 
romuicing. 
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ALL  FOR  GREED. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 
LESS  THAN  A  SQUIBB. 

The  Morvilles  belonged  to  a  class  more  numerous  in  the  west  than  in 
any  other  part  of  France ; — to  the  class  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  gentillatres  de  campagne.  Before  the  Bevolution  these 
people  had  their  use,  for  from  them  the  lesser  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
such  as  Messieurs  de  Conde  and  Conti,  for  instance,  and  the  Great 
Vassals,  such  as  Messieurs  de  Montmorency,  Bohan,  and  others  of 
that  stamp,  took  the  more  active  part  of  their  households  ;  and  their 
adventurous  spirit,  mixed  with  the  daring  of  the  '*  cadets  de  famille,'* 
helped,  &om  ihe  bathes  of  the  Ligue  to  those  of  La  Vendee,  to  give 
to  the  armies  o£  France  their  reputation  for  recklessness  and  dash, 
and  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  'Ma  furia  francese,"  acquired  during 
the  Italian  invasions  of  Charles  of  Ai\jou. 

So  far,  then,  the  pre-revolutionary  existence  of  these  small  land- 
holders has  a  motive.  But  after  '89  !  After  '89  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  be ;  yet  there  they  are 
as  distinct  as  ever  from  the  classes  both  above  and  below  them ;  and 
having  in  good  earnest  **  neither  learnt  nor  forgotten  "  anything,  they 
can  scarcely  be  described  otherwise  than  as  a  nuisance. 

What  remains  of  the  historical  nobility  of  France  has, — so  long  as  all 
remembrance  of,  or  reference  to  history  has  not  been  wiped  out, — ^a 
kind  of  signification.  While  a  Court  and  a  Government  subsist, 
which  require  great  dignitaries,  enormously  paid  functionaries,  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  represent  the  splendour  of  the  country, — 
diplomatists,  for  instance,  whose  duty  it  still  is  to  communicate  with 
foreign  Courts  after  the  fashion  kept  up  in  those  Courts, — ^while  all 
this  yet  subsists,  the  ancient  names  of  France  have  an  obvious  raison 
d'etre.  Besides,  in  some  cases  they  serve  to  perpetuate  the  traditions 
of  elegance,  refinement,  good-breeding,  and  really  gentlemanly  feeling, 
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for  which  France  was  once  famous.  But  to  what  nse  can  possibly  be 
put  the  families  of  men  who  assort  that  their  social  position, — that  is, 
their  name, — ^prevents  them  from  gaining  money  in  commerce  or  trade, 
and  the  extreme  smallness  of  whose  means  deprives  them  of  even  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  middle-class  in  any  other  country  at  the 
present  day  ?  Too  poor  to  live  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those 
whom  they  call  their  equals,  too  proud  to  associate  with  those  whom 
they  call  "  low-born," — and  who  despise  them, — too  idle  to  learn,  and 
too  proud  to  work,  they  live  on  in  their  uncomfortable  homes,  and  on 
their  narrow  resources,  virtually  cut  ofif  from  all  communication  with 
the  great  currents  of  activity  or  thought,  and  are,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe, 
the  most  thoroughly  useless  class  that  can  be  imagined, — ^the  completest 
representatives  of  all  that  was  worst  in  the  Ancien  Regime. 

Early  in  this  century  there  lived,  at  about  a  league's  distance  from 

D ,  at  a  small,  tumble- down  kind  of  farm  called  La  MorviUiere, 

two  brothers,  one  name  Bene,  the  other  Charles,  de  Morville.  The 
elder  stuck  to  his  **  dirty  acres,"  married,  had  two  children, — a  girl, 
who  died,  and  Raoul,  whom  we  have  already  seen,  and  who  was  now 
twenty-two.-  The  younger,  Charles,  ran  away  from  home  at  seven- 
teen, was  sought  for  in  vain  for  several  years,  had  made  a  sailor  of 
himself,  and  achieved  glory,  by  dint  of  hard  service,  and  harder 
knocks.  He  was  now  an  admiral,  and  had  recently  gained  fresh 
distinction  in  China. 

Although  a  vast  distance  lay,  in  the  mind  of  the  Vicomte,  between 
the  "  Chateau  "  and  this  wretched  little  lairdship  of  La  Morvilliere, 
and  although  the  **  fils  des  croises  "  looked  loftily  down  upon  persons 
whose  ancestors  had  certainly  never  been  more  than  squires  to 
Crusaders  or  Crusaders*  sons,  even  if  they  had  beea  that,  stiD,  old 
Morville  was  a  capital  shot,  not  an  unpleasant  companion,  and  in  the 

thinly-peopled  neighbourhood  of  D he  was  better  than  nothing. 

At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  bourgeois !  He  was  not  a  lawyer  or  a 
banker,  or  an  employe,  or  a  savant.  He  knew  nothing,  and  did 
nothing !  There  was  always  that  to  say  in  his  favour.  So  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  consorted  with  him.  The  two  wives,  who  were  now  both 
dead,  became  very  dear  friends,  and  the  two  Demoiselles  de 
Yerancour  went  to  the  same  convent,  at  Poitiers,  with  Marie  de 
Morville,  for  whose  schooling  at  that  venerable  institution  her  parents 
contrived  to  find  just  money  enough  to  pay.  The  girl  was  delicate, 
required  good  living  and  exercise,  and  the  bad  living  and  seclusion  of 
the  convent  killed  her.  She  went  out  like  a  lamp,  and  as  no  one 
around  her  could  understand  why,  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
blamed  than  pitied. 

Her  motiier  mourned  in  silence  over  her  loss,  and,  at  the  end  <^  a 
couple  of  years,  died  also.  Died,  not  only  of  grie\dng,  but  becalms 
in  the  dull,  weakening  monotony  of  an  existence  carried  on  under  Bveh 
conditions  fts  those  of  the  Morville  fnmily,  there  are  no  reaerv«-&iMi 
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created*  Li£a  is  never  replenished,  and  when  the  particniar  sources  of 
Titahty  of  one  epoch  have  been  drained,  there  is  no  general  fountain  of 
life  from  which  to  borrow  the  vitality  required  for  a  fresh  period. 
There  is  no  transformation  of  strength,  and  men  and  women, — ^but, 
above  all,  women, — die  simply  because  they  have  not  Hfe  enough  left 
in  th^n  wherewith  to  go  on  living.  The  clock  goes  down,  and  stops. 
Madame  de  Morville  and  her  friend,  the  Yicomtesse,  were  no  more, — 
it  is  the  fittest  expression  for  the  act  of  their  departing  this  life, — 
within  a  year  of  each  other,  and  the  vcad  left  at  La  Morvilliere  was 
never  to  be  filled  up.  The  wife  had  been,  what  she  so  frequently  is 
in  France,  the  pivot  upon  which  everything  and  everybody  turns. 
In  characterising  her  emphatically  as  *'  wife,'*  I  am,  perhaps,  wrong. 
One  ought  rather  to  say  the  housekeeper,  for  that  is  in  reality  her 
iimction.  She  rules  supreme,  and  makes  it  possible,  no  matter  how 
straitened  are  the  ways  and  means,  for  the  family  to  exist  without 
getting  into  debt,  and  without  having  their  embarrassments  dragged 
before  the  public. 

When  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone,  the  house  at  La  Mor- 
vilKere  went  to  wrack  and  ruin.  Old  Morville  was  utterly  incapable 
of  either  putting  or  keeping  order  anywhere,  and  he  flew  into  perpetual 
fits  of  fary  at  the  ever-recurring  evidences  of  disorder.  He  did  not 
compkun  of  being  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  cabbage  soup,  but  he 
stormed  at  the  fact  of  the  cabbage  soup  being  rarely  eatable.  The 
pigs  were  so  ill-fed  that  there  was  no  fat  to  the  bacon,  and  the 
hist<mcal  food  of  Frenchmen  in  or  about  La  Vendee  came  up  to  iMo 
littie  more  than  a  vast  bowlfull  of  greenish  water  and  yellowish 
grease.  In  the  shooting  season  there  was  game,  it  is  true,  but  old 
Morville,  at  sixty,  was  not  so  active  as  he  used  to  be ;  for  the  house 
was  terribly  damp,  and  he  could  not  afibrd  to  warm  it,  neither  could 
he  afford  good  wine  to  Hght  up  the  fires  in  his  own  bodily  system ; 
and  so  he  grew  rheumatic  and  morose.     There  was  no  money  to  pay 

for  anything,  and  the  D tradespeople  were  eternally  cUunouring 

for  the  payment  of  their  small  bills.     It  was  a  wretched  state  of 
existence,  and  most  wretched  did  old  Morville  find  it. 

As  to  Kaoul,  the  real  misery,  however,  was  for  him,  who  had  never 
yet  complained.  He  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with  compara- 
tively no  education  at  all.  But  here  Nature  compensated  for  all 
deficiencies.  The  boy's  energies  were  so  rare,  his  intelHgence  was  so 
i>nght,  his  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  so  steady  and  strong,  that  he 
B^uiaged  to  scrape  together  an  amount  of  information  which  put  him 
on  a  par  with  the  other  young  men  about  him,  whilst  the  difficulty 
"^^  which  he  had  acquired  it  made  him  infinitely  their  superior. 

The  Cure  of  D had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Baoul  from  the 

^y*8  earliest  childhood,  and  the  Cure  of  D vras  a  remarkable 

^^'^,— remarkable  for  his  profane,  as  well  as  theological,  learning,  for 
Us  liberal  opinions,  and  for  the  uprightness  of  his  character.    He 
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iaaght  Raonl  all  he  could  teach  him, — ^Latin,  history,  grammar,  and 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  gave  him  the  ran  of  his  library,  which 
was  an  extensive  one. 

Baoul  had  had  another  patron, — a  very  singular  one ;  and  this  was 
no  other  than  Martin  Prevost,  who  had  an  inexplicable  fondness  for 
the  lad,  and  was  reported  to  have  said  that  if  old  Morville  would  or 
could  do  nothing  for  his  son,  he  would  help  him  whenever  he  required 
help. 

The  tradition  in  and  about  D was,  that  Madame  de  Morville  had 

once  rendered  a  great  service  to  old  Prevost*s  mother,  when  Madame 
de  Morville  herself  was  a  young  married  woman,  and  Madame 
Prevost  an  aged  one,  within  two  years  of  her  death.  Monsieur 
le  Cure  knew  all  about  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Martin  Prevost 
did  so  too.  At  all  events,  his  liking  for  Raoul  was  a  fact.  Old 
Morville,  so  far  from  feeling  kindly  towards  Martin  Prevost,  held 
his  inclination  for  the  boy  to  be  a  positive  piece  of  presumption, 
and  formally  forbade  his  son  ever  to  associate  with  Bichard  Prevost. 
Admiral  de  Morville,  who  was  a  sensible,  practical  man,  and  had 
rubbed  off  the  crust  of  provincial  prejudice,  if  it  ever  adhered  to  him, 
in  his  rough  contact  with  the  world,  did  his  utmost  whenever  he 
came  to  La  Morvilliere  to  atone  for  his  brother's  susceptibilities  and 
stupid  mistakes,  and  he  never  failed  to  call  upon  Martin  Prevost 
once  or  twice  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  invariably 
took  his  nephew  with  him  on  these  occasions. 

But  since  the  return  of  the  two  sisters  from  their  convent  at  Poitiers, 

the  one  attraction  for  Raoul  de  Morville  in  D was  the  Chateau. 

The  pretext  was  a  ready  one.  Raoul  had  been  devotedly  attached  to 
his  dead  sister.  There  was  but  one  year  between  ^e  two,  and  he 
was  sixteen  when  Marie  died.  He  himself  was  wont  to  say  he  should 
never  be  consoled  for  her  loss,  and  that  it  had  been  a  heavier  blow  to 
him  even  than  the  death  of  his  mother.  Felicie  de  Yerancour  was 
reputed  to  have  been  Marie  de  Morville's  chosen  friend,  though  Marie 
herself  had  seemed  to  have  a  yearning  love  towards  little  Vevette, 
who  was  but  a  child,  and  called  the  elder  schoolfellow  invariably 
her  **  petite  maman." 

How  it  all  came  about,  who  shall  say  ?  And,  first,  what  was  it  ? 
Raoul  and  Vevette  glided  into  a  perfect  unity  of  heart  and  soul,  into 
an  identity  of  being,  as  a  boat  on  an  unknown  river  glides  down  into 
a  whirlpool,  without  knowing  it.  They  knew  only  of  their  happiuess ; 
they  did  not  know  of  their  love,  till  the  fact  stood  revealed  to  them 
that  their  love  was  misery.     Then  it  was  too  late. 

No  one  in  the  Yerancour  household  had  heeded  Raoul.  He  had 
not  a  sou  ! — he  was  sans  consequence.  Not  quite  so  completely  sans 
consequence  as  Monsieur  Richard,  because  he  was  a  gentleman,  after 
all ;  but  he  was  *'  beyond  the  pale,"  because  of  his  poverty.  His 
remarkable  good  looks,  his  winning  ways,  his  intelligence,  his  fiery 
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enei^, — all  went  for  nothing.  It  was  totally  impossible  a  "  man 
without  a  sou  "  should  be  dangerous  to  a  "  well-bom  woman,"  and  so 
no  one  ever  adverted  to  the  possible  danger  of  Raoul  for  Vevette. 
As  to  old  Morville,  he  never  thought  of  his  son  at  all,  till  his  brother 
the  Admiral  came  down  to  La  Morvilliere  one  day,  and  signified  that 
"something"  must  be  done  for  Raoul. 

"  Something  !  but  what  ?**  grumbled  the  father. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  Admiral,  and  then  propounded 
the  famous  scheme  for  the  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty. 

This  happened  about  the  end  of  September,  and  at  first  there 
seemed  small  chance  of  the  Admiral's  project  ever  coming  to  matu- 
rity. Not  only  did  old  Morville  object  to  his  son  becoming  an 
employe,  but  Raoul  himself  respectfully,  but  firmly,  refused  to 
consent  until  he  should  have  reflected  amply  upon  the  obligations  of 
the  career  opened  to  him.  Old  Morville  was  a  fool,  and  his  brother 
was  neither  astonished  at,  nor  did  he  care  much  for,  his  refusal ;  but 
Raoul, — ^what  made  him  hesitate?  That  the  Admiral  could  not 
fathom,  and,  after  all,  as  his  nephew  only  asked  for  time,  he  gave  it 
him,  and  waited.  In  the  first  days  of  October  the  Admiral  returned 
to  Paris,  and  it  was  settled  that  Raoul  should  write  to  him  when  he 
had  made  np  his  mind,  and  that  he  should  have  till  the  end  of  the 
month  to  do  so. 

The  one  thing  to  which  Raoul  de  Morville  did  make  up  his  mind 
was,  that  Vevette  should  one  day  be  his  wife.  But  what  were  the 
means  by  which  to  achieve  this  end  ? 


CHArTER  IX. 

MONSIEUB      l£0N. 

The  great  evil  of  that  in  France  which  is  not  town  is,  tl^at  neither  is 
it  country.  All  real  grandeur  is  one,  and  the  surging  and  •  seething 
and  moaning  and  toiling  of  the  human  waves  in  a  huge  city's  ocean 
are  as  terrible  a  sight  as  the  upheaving  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  storm. 
Nor  is  the  man  who  stands  alone  upon  the  loneliest  shore  more  lonely 
than  he  who  seeks  solitude  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  human  passions  in 
a  great  town.  Life  stirs  the  depths  of  both  those  seas,  and  both  are 
^  of  subHme  poetry ; — ^but  there  is  no  poetry  in  a  pond,  and  no  life 
in  a  canal,  for  neither  has  any  depths  to  be  stirred.  What  is  non- 
Parisian  in  France  is  not  rural  or  agricultural,  it  is  narrowly  provin- 
cial On  a  narrow,  shallow  scale,  an  imitation  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced of  a  gigantic  model,  and,  like  all  imitations,  it  is  a  failure.  It 
is  truly  as  a  pond  to  a  sea,  and  as  no  real  ground- swells  move  it,  and 
as  no  real  storm- winds  lash  it,  it  is,  as  a  pond,  lifeless,  audit  stagnates. 
Nothing  but  disease  is  to  bo  gained  by  living  always  on  the  banks 
of  a  pond,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  truo  provincial  in  France  breathes 
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only  the  odonrs  of  stagnation,  or  if  he  mistakes  for  life  and  activity 
his  own  attempts  to  mffle  the  waters,  he  merely  succeeds  in  stirring 
npmud. 

It  is  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  existence  this  of  small  provinciil 
towns  iii  France.  Devoid  of  all  that  elevates,  it  detaches  man  from 
himself; — flinging  him,  as  it  were,  away  into  some  vast  interest  or 
cause,  and  pinning  him  down  to  all  his  lower  wants  and  instincts, 
paralysing  his  mind,  drying  up  his  heart ;  and, — ^far  from  guarding 
him  from  vice,— only  making  vice  itself  worse  hy  making  it  more 
matter  of  fact. 

If  the  little  town  of  D had  had  all  its  houses  unroofed,  and 

their  secrets  laid  bare  by  a  '^diable  boiteux,*'  you  would  have  shud- 
dered to  find  how  much  more  degraded  the  human  species  was  there 
than  in  the  larger  centre  of  the  capital  itself;  for  you  would  have 
found  all  the  levels  much  lower,  and  all  the  sins  of  sensuality  and  greed 
utterly  unbalanced  by  any  generous  instincts  or  lofty  aspirations. 

As  the  collective  efforts  of  the  population  of  D — —  tended  persist- 
entiy  towards  the  fashioning  of  Uiat  small  place  upon  the  approved 
plan  of  a  Grande  YiUe,  you  would,  had  you  lived  there,  have  found  a 
miniature  copy  of  all  the  faults  and  absurdities  of  bigger  cities. 

There  were  people  who  did  not  visit  other  people,  but  who,  all  the 
same,  kept  a  close  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  those  other  persons 
whom  they  could  not  visit !  There  was  intrigue  and  hypocrisy  and 
dishonesty  and  cunning  enough  to  furnish  the  amount  desired  by  the 
most  despotic  Court  or  Government  in  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago ;  a 
perpetual  craving  for  <'  place,'*  though  there  was  no  place  higher  than 
the  dignity  of  Maire  or  Conseiller  Municipal ; — and  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  adultery. 

D ,  in  this  its  transition  state  of  progress  towards  the  morals 

and  manners  of  a  great  town,  had  its  "  lion," — a  real  indigenous 
lion,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  a  '*  coq  de  village."  This  was  no  other 
than  a  certain  Monsieur  Duprez,  a  man  of  some  six  or  seven-and- thirty, 
whose  father  had,  twenty  years  before,  been  the  medical  practitioner 

of  the  place,  and  who  was,  by  the  public  voice  of  D ,  declared  to 

have  '^  made  his  fortune."  Monsieur  Duprez  was  what  ladies'-maids 
term  a  wonderfully  fine  man.  He  had  bushy  whiskers  and  red 
lips,  curly  hair  and  a  white  forehead,  and  there  was  about  him  a  cer- 
tain air  of  case  and  good  nature  and  jollity  which  drew  towards  him 
many  who,  "  de  parti  pris,"  had  decided  to  keep  aloof  from  him.  The 
deceased  doctor  had  left  his  son  a  goodly  house  in  the  principal  street 

of  D ,  and,  instead  of  selling  it,  the  said  son  jauntily  opined  that 

he  was  rich  enough  to  keep  it,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a 
home  in  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  and  where,  as  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  observe,  he  loved  every  one  and  every  one  loved  him.  And 
80  Monsieur  Leon  used  to  come  often  to  his  paternal  mansion,  and 
stay  there  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  a  strong 
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attraction  was  exercised  over  him  by  the  wife  of  the  Jage  do  Paix. 
This  lady,  though  his  senior,  and  now  past  forty,  was  still  undeniably 
handsome,  and  people  asserted  that  he  could  not  loosen  the  chain  with 
which  she  had  boimd  him.     However,  be  that  as  it  may.  Monsieur 

Duprez  came  very  often  to  D »  sent  down  showy  articles  of  fnmi- 

tmre  from  Paris,  gave  dinners  now  and  then  to  the  '^  authorities !  '* 
played  billiards  with  the  whole  town,  beating  everybody,  and  at  the 
cafe  on  the  Market  Place,  opposite  the  Mairie,  was  the  life  and  soul  of 

the  daily  gatherings,  and  initiated  all  B into  the  deepest  mysteries 

of  poUtics  and  finance  throughout  Europe.  What  had  set  the  crown 
to  this  gentleman's  popularity  was,  that,  about  a  year  before  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of,  he  had  sent  a  tolerable-looking  horse,  and  what  he 
styled  a  Tilbury,  down  to  his  house,  and  when  he  was  present  he 
drove  himself  out  in  this  vehicle,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  lent  it  to 

the  Juge  de  Paix,  who  drove  out  his  wife.     This  the  people  of  D 

called  on  equipage,  and  the  position  of  Monsieur  Leon  became  a 
solid  one. 

One  man  alone  would  never  consent  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Monsieur  Duprez,  and  that  man  was  old  Martin  Prevost.  He  resisted 
dl  that  amiable  person's  repeated  attempts  to  captivate  him,  and  when 
any  of  their  neighbours  affirmed  that  Monsieur  Leon  had  made  his 
fortune,  and  was  a  rich  man,  he  invariably  answered,  <'  That  is  what 
we  shall  sea  some  day." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  life  of  such  small  towns  as  D the  attrac* 

tion  hardly  ever  eluded  is  the  cafe.  Business  and  idleness  lead  to  it 
alike.  Either  it  is  the  natural  place  of  appointment  for  those  who 
have  affairs  on  hand,  or  it  is  the  natural  place  for  those  to  lounge  in 
who  have  no  emplo3nnent  for  their  hours.  And  so,  from  the  notary 
or  avoue  down  to  the  labourer,  and  from  the  petty  tradesman  up  to  the 
neighbouring  squire,  you  are  pretty  certain  to  see  the  entire  male  popu- 
lation of  a  small  town  and  its  environs  send  its  members  successively 
to  the  cafe, — above  aU,  if  there  be  but  one. 

Martin  Prevost  and  his  nephew,  though  so  dissimilar  in  all  their 
ways,  were  alike  in  this,  that  neither  ever  set  foot  in  the  cafe ;  and 
that  was  what  could  be  said  of  no  other  individual  in  D . 

M.  de  Yerancour,  on  ilie  other  hand,  would  occasionally  stroll  in, 
and  gratify  himself  with  a  "  demi-tasse,"  or  it  might  be  a  "  choppe," 
according  to  the  season  or  the  time  of  the  day  at  which  his  visit  was 
paid.  Within  the  last  twelvemonths  Raoul  de  Morville  had  taken  to 
frequenting  the  cafe  regularly ;  and,  above  all,  when  Monsieur  Duprez 
was  at  D— —  he  would  Jjass  hour  after  hour  playing  billiards,  or  talk- 
ing wiUi  *<  Monsieur  Leon,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

Raoul's  age,  disposition,  and  peculiar  circumstances,  all  combined 
to  make  him  ^e  easy  dupe  of  a  man  like  Duprez.  Public  opinion^-*- 
and  no  matter  how  small  the  field,  a  few  hundred  men  soon  constitaie 
a  pnblie,  and  force  those  who  live  with  them  to  accept  the  fact)-— 
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public  opinion  proclaimed  Moneienr  Leon  snccessfdl.  Here  was  his 
power  over  Raool.  Success  was  necessarily  young  Morville's  idol,  for 
to  succeed  was  to  win  Vevette. 

But  succeed  in  what  ?  What  was  the  particular  career  in  which 
Baoul  wished  to  succeed,  or  for  which  he  was  fitted  ?  That  point 
remained  vague  and  undetermined  in  his  mind,  but  Monsieur  Leon  and 
his  "  success  **  fascinated  him.  Now,  those  two  words  "  reussir"  and 
"  parvenir,*'  which  have  within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  France  risen  to 
such  a  terrible  importance,  and  which,  be  it  observed,  never  are  asso- 
ciated with  any  distinct  object, — it  is  never  said  in  what  a  man  has 
succeeded,  or  to  what  he  is  parvenu, — ^those  two  words  simply  mein 
the  sudden  acquirement  of  wealth  by  a  lucky  chance.  They  imply 
neither  genius,  toil,  nor  patience  ;  they  merely  imply  that,  by  some 
piece  of  good  luck,  the  individual  in  question  has  acquired  wealth 
before  he  was  too  old  to  enjoy  it.  They  make  the  successful  man 
interesting,  because  fate  is  supposed  to  have  decided  in  his  favour. 

Day  after  day  then  Baoul  thought  more  highly  of  Monsieur  Duprez, 
and  set  all  his  energies  to  discovering  how  he,  too,  could  compel 
fortune  without  loss  of  time.  It  was  not  that  he  disliked  work,  but 
that  he  was  impatient ;  he  would  have  toiled  night  and  day  for  his 
end,  but  he  longed  for  Vevette.  And  so  he  came  to  question  his  new 
friend  about  his  Golden  Fleece  expeditions,  and  Monsieur  Dupraz 
smiled  and  said  nothing  was  so  easy,  and  that  really  if  men  were 
not  wealthy  now-a-days  it  was  that  they  did  not  care  to  be  so^  And 
then  ho  invariably  wound  up  his  speech  with,  <^Look  at  me ;  when  I 
went  to  Paris  ten  years  ago,  I  had  but  a  thousand  francs  in  my 
pocket.  I  could  not  sell  the  house  here,  therefore  it  was  a  dead 
weight.  I  had  one  thousand  francs  ready  money, — and  look  at  me 
now  1  '*    And  at  these  words  Monsieur  Leon  was  wont  to  indulge  in  a 

look  and  gesture  that  seemed  to  say  he  could  buy  all  D if  he 

chose.    Barring  old  Prevost,  that  was  the  interpretation  all  D 

gave  to  the  words. 

Ten  years  I  yes ;  but  ten  years  was  an  eternity.  Baoul  could  not 
wait  ten  years.  Why,  he  should  be  thirty-two  and  Vevette  twenty- 
seven.     '*  Ten  years,  what  an  age !  *' 

<<  Money  is  made  quicker  now,**  would  reply  Monsieur  Leon. 
**  With  ten  thousand  francs  in  hand  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  may  make  a  hundred  thousand  in  six  months  and  a  million  in 
a  year.*' 

What  Aladdin*s  lamp-like  visions !  But  where  on  earth  were  the 
ten  thousand  francs  to  be  got  that  were  to  be  the  key  to  them  all  ? 

By  dint  of  listening  to  Monsieur  Leon,  however,  young  Morville^s 
head  got  filled  with  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  riches ;  and  one  day, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  Monsieur  Leon  imparted  to  his  eigff 
disciple  his  plans  for  the  working  of  a  silver  mine  in  Mexico,  1^1 
proved,  to  the  latter*s  entire  satiafiAction,  that  the  man  who 
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invest  two  thonsand  francs,  no  more,  in  that  incomparable  scheme, 
would  inevitably  realise  fifty  per  cent.,  upon  his  venture ;  for  under  the 
seal  of  absolute  secresy,  Monsieur  Leon  mentioned  the  names  of  great 
chiefs  upon  the  Bourse  who  were  resolved  to  drive  up  the  shares  to 
fabulous  premiums  the  moment  the  prospectus  of  the  company 
appeared.  Then,  too,  there  was  no  sa3dng  what  the  future  might 
not  bring  forth, — ^a  young,  active,  energetic  man  would  be  required 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Mexico,  and  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  works.  It  might  be  a  journey  of  some  danger,  but  the  remunera- 
tion would  be  princely,  and  on  his  return  home  what  might  not  the 
successful  emissary  aspire  to. 

"  Only,"  Monsieur  Duprez  would  prudently  add,  "  the  repute  of 
the  enterprise  is  so  high  amongst  the  few  who  know  of  it  that  it 
would  be  probably  impossible  to  secure  twenty  shares  now.'* 

Monsieur  Leon,  however,  had  taken  a  sincere  liking  for  Baoul. 
The  young  fellow's  intelligence  and  ardour  pleased  him  ;  he  delighted 
in  his  ambition,  and  would  go  all  lengths  to  serve  him. 

**  But,  my  dear  friend,"  objected  he  one  day,  **  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  in  this  way  of  shares,  and  silver  mines,  and  premiums,  and 
Mexican  companies  ?  Where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  could  you  get 
two  thousand  francs  ?  Supposing  that  by  any  effort  I  could  get  you 
the  twenty  shares,  could  you  by  any  witchcraft  get  the  money  ?" 

"  Who  knows  ?"  had  been  Kaoul's  reply.  **  Perhaps  I  might  find 
means." 

This  was  just  the  period  when  Admiral  de  Morville  having  proposed 
the  clerkship  in  the  Marine  Ministry  to  his  nephew,  consented  to  give 
the  lat^r  time  to  consider  whether  he  accepted  it  or  not. 

In  the  first  da3rs  of  October  Monsieur  Duprez 's  importance  rose 

immensely  in  the  public  mind  of  D ,  for  he  was  observed  to 

receive  telegrams   incessantly,   sometimes  two   in    the    same    day. 

I) was  not  a  telegraph  station,  and  a  man  on  horseback  had 

to  bring  the  despatches  from  Cholet,  an  hour's  ride,  and  his  arrival 
was  an  event,  and  shed  glory  over  the  receiver  of  the  missives,  who 
was  forthwith  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Mires  or  a  Pereire. 

On  the  6th  of  the  month.  Monsieur  Leon  announced  to  Baoul  that 
he  could  secure  the  shares,  and  that  he  might  have  one  week  wherein 
to  find  the  money.  "  But,"  added  he,  **  after  the  fifteenth  it  will  be 
too  late ;  for  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  must  start  for  Paris  to 
undertake  the  settlement  of  various  preliminary  details  with  my 
friends." 

Had  Raoul  de  Morville  in  all  his  surroundings  any  one  who  cared 
to  note  the  changes  in  his  humour  or  his  countenance,  they  might 
liave  marked  his  visible  anxiety  during  that  week.  But  there  were 
none  who  thus  cared,  and  during  those  few  days  he  never  went  near 
the  Chateau. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  October  Eaoul  called  on  Monsieur 
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Dnprez,  and  deposited  in  his, hands  two  hank-notes  of  one  thoiisand 
francs  each.  And  his  financial  patron  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  his  fortune  was  made. 

Monsieur  Leon  left  for  Paris  the  next  day,  convinced  in  his  owb 
mind  that  the  money  came  to  Raoul  from  his  uncle,  for  on  that  sanie 
morning  the  postman  had  carried  to  La  Morvilliere  a  registered  letter 
with  the  Paris  postmark.     These  little  details  are  puhlic  property  in 

places  like  D ,  and  the  successful  parvenu  had  made  up  his  mind 

as  to  what  was  in  that  registered  letter. 

''  Goes  halves  with  the  nephew  in  his  prospects  of  gain,"  muttered 
he  to  himself.     "  Vieux  loup  de  mor,  va  I " 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  FEAST  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  the  Cure  of  D was  a  remarkable  man. 

His  great  superiority  lay  in  that  he  was  so  upright  in  mind  and  so 
largely,  unmistakably  human.  The  great  fault  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Home  or  to  other  confessions,  is 
that  they  confine  themselves  narrowly  within  their  establishments, 
and  ceasing  to  be  men,  become  churchmen.     This  was  precisely  what 

the  Cure  of  D did  not  do.     He  was  a  man  among  his  felbw- 

men,  feeling  for  them  and  with  them,  and  never  preaching  at,  or 
condemning,  or  denouncing  and  renouncing  them,  but  simply  striving 
to  understand  them.  NeiUier,  strong  in  his  oym  fedth  as  he  was,  did 
he  ever  take  upon  himself  to  help  the  Almighty  in  his  work  of  awaken- 
ing faith  in  others,  but  vmited  till  God*s  grace  touched  them ;  waited 
prayerfully  and  trustfully,  but  could  not  be  brought  to  recognise  the 
duty  of  knocking  and  driving  faith  into  people  by  sledge-hammer 
threats  of  damnation. 

The  Cure  of  D had  nothing  about  him  of  the  eonventionil 

Apostolic  type.  Nobody  among  his  parishioners,  neither  the  old 
women  nor  the  very  young  ones,  ever  called  him  either  an  angel  or 
a  saint,  but  every  one  respected  him,  and  all  were  ready  to  declare 
that  he  was  the  most  thoroughly  honest  man  that  ever  breathed.  Ha  . 
was  ugly  and  awkward,  being  large  jointed,  stout,  and  ungainly  in  his 
movements,  and  having  a  big  round  head,  with  a  large  fiat  face.  Yet 
the  kind  truthful  expression  of  his  ox-like  grey  eyes  invited  confidence 
and  inspired  courage.  Downhearted  people  always  went  to  him  and 
came  away  cheered.  He  was  of  a  singularly  undaunted  nature,  loved 
all  men,  and  feared  uothbg.  When  a  misfortune  hap |u: nod  to  ai 
unbeliover  he  was  by  that  unboliever^s  side  an  hoar  after,  g^iviag  bin 
the  practical  help  he  needed,  and  invariably  saying  ibai  good 
Chris tians  wanted  him  far  less  than  bad  odos.  It  was  noledtMl 
that  when  Pofe  Yincent's  cow  died,  and  left  him  nmiod«  Mdneiwirlt 
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Cure  gaye  him  tlie  means  of  buying  another  out  of  his  own  pnrse  ; 
and  as  Pere  Vincent  was  an  infidel  and  a  scoffer  and  the  son  of  a 
father  who  had  in  *98  massacred  priests,  this  fact  scandalised  the 
bishops ;  but  it  caused  Pere  Vincent  to  have  himself  baptised  within 
the  year,  and  to  bow  his  head  meekly  before  the  gentle  force  of  the 
GospeL  It  was  also  notorious  that  in  June,  '48,  when  Monsieur  le 
Maire,  terrified  almost  into  insanity,  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  the 
Cure  had  assumed  his  place,  and  distributing  cartouches  to  the  Garde 
Nationale  and  sturdy  counsel  to  each  individual  man,  had  organised 
and  kept  up  such  a  respectable  system  of  defence  for  the  little  town  of 

D ,  that  the  various  insurrectionary  bands  that  swept  through 

the  department  agreed  to  leave  D unvisited,  and  avowed  later 

that  they  were  afraid  of  the  Cure. 

Well  I  it  is  true ;  that  was  a  thing  often  said  of  our  friend.  Many 
people  pretended  they  were  afraid  of  him;  but  those  who  did  so 
were  always  found  to  be  half-and-half  natures,  faint  souls,  who  quailed 
less  before  darkness  than  before  light. 

Between  old  Prevost  and  the  Cure  there  had  been  a  sort  of  tacit 
compromise,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  that  which  exists  in 
France  between  the  Church  and  the  State ;  each,  at  bottom,  regarding 
the  other  as  a  necessary  evil.  The  Cure  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  him, 
esteem  Martin  Prevost,  for  he  was  far  too  sure  of  the  latter's  usurious 
exactions ;  and  his  charity  and  his  honesty  had  bouts  of  hard  fighting 
with  each  other  over  the  grandson  of  the  Swiss  valet  de  chambre ; 
—for,  let  it  be  avowed,  the  Cure  was,  of  the  two,  more  honest  even 
than  charitable. 

Tins  it  was  which  made  Martin  Prevost  respect  him.  A  Voltairian 
himself,  if  he  had  had  to  do  with  a  priest  who  was  only  a  priest,  let 
what  might  have  been  his  virtues,  he  would  have  got  the  better  of 

him,  and  made  his  life  intolerable  in  D ;  but  the  Cure  met  him 

on  his  own  ground,  and,  if  they  had  tried  conclusions,  would  have 
beaten  him  on  it,  and  this  Martin  Prevost  felt,  and  avoided  all  collision 
witii  him.  If  the  Cure  stated  that  money  must  be  given  for  some 
practical  purpose,  old  Prevost  gave  his  share  without  murmuring,  and 
what  WB8  more,  Madame  Jean  contributed  hers  too  ;  for  the  Cure 
never  went  about  begging,  and  never  got  up  ''  quotes  *'  for  senti- 
mental objects. 

When  Martin  Prevost  eame  to  his  violent  end,  the  Cure  was,  as  he 
invariably  proved  to  be  upon  all  emergencies,  the  most  useful  person 

in  D .    He  inspired  the   Maire  with   courage,  and  the  Juge  de 

Paix  with  good  sense,  and  persuaded  the  Juge  d'Instruction,  who  was 
sect  from  the  Chef  Lieu  du  Departement,  to  refrain  from  committing 
daily  acts  of  arbitrary  folly.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Cure  the  whole 
town  would  have  been  preventively  imprisoned,  and  at  the  same  time, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  the  scanty  traces  of  the  direction  taken  by 
^  murderer  would  not  have  been  discovered.    To  Monsieur  Richard 
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tbe  CtiTf  hftd  stoTm  every  imagmaMD  kmdnesa,  going:  «^ii  tk 
length  of  offering  him  n  ro^m  at  the  Presb^i-t-roj  if  the  residence  in 
hts  crime-polJuted,  blood-staiued  home  proved  too  much  for  him. 

**  C*cst  un  fier  liommo  que  Monsieur  le  Cure  ? " — bo  prodfiiiKd 
Madame  Jean,  -who  in  no  way  partook  of  her  defunct  m-aster  b  Vol' 
tairiiinisni ;  preferriiig,  however,  for  Ler  own  spiritual  needs*  the  mild 
humdrum,  gosaiping  guidance  of  the  Yicaire  to  the  rough- handed 
thorough  direction  of  his  supcricr. 

All  Saints'  Day  had  como  and  was  past,  and  a  finer  first  d 
November   bad   rfirely   been   witnessed-      The  stin  wau  bright  wA 

warm,  and  the  sky  blue  as  in  May,  acd  all  I> bad  been  pi»- 

sent  at  High  Maes,  and  all  the  ^vomankind  of  D^ had  attended 

vespers. 

The  church  clock  ?? truck  six,  night  was  beginning  to  close  iu,  and 
the  vigils  for  the  feast  of  the  dead,  the  eoleuin  fute  of  the  nextdav^ 
were  ended*  The  Cure  gave  a  last  look  round  the  sacristy  to  set^ 
that  all  wae  in  order ;  he  had  already  allowed  tho  Yicaire  and  the 
sacristan  to  go  to  their  respective  homes ;  and  then  taking  in  hand 
an  enormous  key,  which  hung  with  three  or  four  others  to  a  ponderons 
iron  ring,  be  prepared  to  put  it  into  the  lock  of  tbe  so<callad  choir* 
door,  and  lock  from  the  outside  the  entmnce  w^hicli  waa  opposite  to 
the  Prosbytere-  Just  as  the  key  gnited  in  the  ivard  be  heard  a  Towe 
speaking  to  him^  **  Eon't  E?hut  me  up,  please,''  said  tbe  sweett  girlisii 
voice,  and  a  slight  form^  clothed  in  black,  brushed  past  the  Cure  ocd 
crossed  the  threshold, 

'*  Yon,  my  child  ?  "  exclauued  be  on  recognising  Yevette.  **  Why, 
I  didn't  see  you  in  church,    I  thought  yon  had  gone  to  St.  PhiliberU" 

*"  No ;  I  did  not ;  Ft  licio  did.  You  know  I  always  come  here*** 
These  last  words  were  said  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  contained  an  oHii- 
^on  to  what  was  rather  a  sore  point  between  the  Cur^  and  Uu 
Chateau. 

In  former  days  the  Chateau  had  had  two  parishes  ;  ^e  upper  er 
eastern  parts  of  tho  estate  lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  t^ccl^ 

siastical  authorities  of  1> -,  while  the  lands  to  the  west  belonged 

to  tbe  parish  of  St.  Philibert.  The  Canon  Law  of  France  prescribing 
that  High  Mass  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  shall  bo  attended  by  eveiy 
parisbjoner  at  the  church  of  bis  pariah,  the  Yerancour  family  had  seem- 
ingly no  choice  now  save  to  go  into  the  town  for  the  exercise  of  th«r 
rehgious  duties ;  but  tbe  little  hamlet  of  St>  Philibert  bad  attractkof 
for  Mademoiselle  Ft  Itcie,  and  she  maintained  that  she  had  still  A  righl 
to  regard  herself  as  a  parishioner  of  Bt.  Philibert,  and  at  all  oveolf 
to  take  the  Cure  of  St.  Philibert  for  her  confessor.  Accordingty,  t&i 
compromise  hit  upon  tacitly  by  both  parties  was,  that  if  the  inmates 
of  the  Cbatean  attended  all  great  ceremonies  at  the  town  cbiunch,  tliev 
were  free  to  attend  all  lesser  ones  at  the  eburch,  or  diap^l  ratil^,  i>f 
the  viUngc,     Now  vespers  and  vigils  are  not  atricUy  okdigaii^,  and 
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mass  being  over,  Mademoiselle  Felicie  had  resorted  for  the  afternoon 
services  to  the  place  of  worship  most  agreeable  to  her,  leaving  her 
sister,  as  was  her  wont,  to  hear  every  note  of  **  les  offices  "  at  the 
church  at  D . 

"  It  is  late  for  you  to  be  ont  alone,  my  child,"  said  the  Cure,  as  he 
turned  the  heavy  key  in  the  rusty  lock  of  the  door. 

"  I  am  not  alone,"  answered  Vevette.  "  Mere  Jubine*s  Louison 
is  with  me,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  tall  figure  of  a  girl  who  was 
standing  at  a  few  yards  from  them,  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  syca- 
more. 

By  the  dim  rays  of  the  lantern  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  you 
eonld  see  an  expression  of  displeasure  pass  over  the  rugged  features 
of  the  Cure.  '<  She  is  not  a  fitting  person  to  accompany  you,"  ob- 
served he  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"Oh I  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  rejoined  Vevette,  half  reproachfully; 
"  yon  must  not  be  hard  upon  her ;  she  is  really  a  very  good  girl ;  and, 
besides,  if  she  had  not  promised  to  come  back  with  me,  I  could  not 
have  come  at  all." 

"No I  of  course  not,"  retorted  he,  "so  long  as  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  indulges  in  particular  fancies  for  this  or  that  chapel,  or  this  or 
that  minister  of  God." 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  interrupted  Vevette,  **  now  you  are  hard 
upon  Felicie." 

"I  hope  I  am  not  hard  upon  any  one,"  said  the  Cure ;  ''  but  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  kept  pure  from  all  unworthy 
personal  considerations  ;  and,  for  instance,  my  child,  I  do  hope  that 

if  death,— or  the  Bishop, — should  remove  me  from  D ,  you  will 

be  to  my  successor,  as  your  parish  priest,  all  you  have  been  to  me, 
even  should  he  happen  to  be  the  reverse  of  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  think  pleasant  or  agreeable.  Where  are  we  tending  ?"  he  added, 
afi^  a  moment's  pause,  and  walking  on  a  step  or  two,  <*  with  all 
these  littlenesses,  and  caprices,  and  hypocrisies  ?  The  love  of  God 
and  the  fear  of  God  are  disappearing  from  human  hearts,  and  in  their 
place  we  have  new-fangled  practices,  pet-prayers,  and  medals! 
Medals  I"  he  repeated  in  a  singular  tone  of  deprecation.  ''Forms  I 
forms !  imitation  piety  I " 

Vevette  smiled,  and  said  with  a  touch  of  raillery  in  her  sweet  voice, 
"WeU!  what  you  say  is  always  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the  Abbe 
Leroy  says."     The  Cure  of  St.  Philibert  usually  went  by  his  own 

Mme,  whilst  the  parish  priest  of  D was  emphatically  "  Monsieur 

lo  Cure"  for  ten  miles  round.  "  The  Abbe  Leroy  insists  upon  it  that 
we  can  never  bind  ourselves  down  by  too  many  forms." 

"He  Abbe  Leroy  is  a  Jesuit,"  broke  in  the  Cure,  abruptly. 
"  They  don't  know  where  they  are  leading  the  Church,  nor  how  they 
aw  bkifying  her  teachings.  However,  faith  and  prayer  are  our  only 
anns; — and  hard  work,"  he  added ;  "  the  incessant  labour  to  bring  all 
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our  brethren  to  see  the  tmth,  and  love  it.  My  poor  lit^  lamb ! 
don't  let  yourself  be  be-medalled.  Love  God,  and  strive  beyond  your 
strength  to  act  uprightly  and  honestly ;  to  do  what  is  right.  All  the 
medals  in  the  world  won't  help  you  as  much  as  that  will." 

Thus  saying,  they  had  reached  the  threshold  of  the  Presbytere,  the 
door  of  which  was  opened  by  a  stem-featured  woman,  long  past  the 

canonic  age,*  and  familiar  to  D as  "  Monsieur  le  Cure's  lise.'* 

**  I've  been  drawn  into  preaching,"  observed  the  Cure,  witli  a  shake 
of  the  head ;  '<  a  dangerous  habit  I — Pleads  to  intolerance,  and  to  judging 
one's  neighbours.  Here,  dear  child,  take  this  box  of  dragees ;  t  they 
come  from  the  christening  of  this  morning ; — ^Pierre  Campion's  little 
girl,  you  know ;  " — and  he  tendered  to  Vevette  a  round  box  which  be 
extracted  from  the  deep  pockets  of  his  wide  soutane. 
**  Nay,"  objected  Vevette,  **  not  all, — give  me  half." 
"  Give  the  other  half  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie  from  me ;  in  her 
peculiar  parlance  she  will  tell  you  she  adores  dragees," — the  Curt 
made  a  wry  face  as  he  uttered  the  words  ;  "  and  make  haste  home 
now,  for  look  at  those  masses  of  cloud  to  the  west ;  we  shall  haw 
rain  in  no  time  ;  and  just  feel  how  cold  the  wind  has  grown.  All  our 
fine  days  are  over." 

Vevette  hurried  down  the  steep  path  with  her  companion,  not 
knowing  why  the  Cure's  parting  words  had  struck  her  with  a  soddei 
chill.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  all  her  fine  days  were  at  i& 
end. 

And  sure  enough  the  weather  did  change,  and  wind  and  rain  bowfed 
and  pelted  all  the  night,  and  the  morning  rose  upon  as  gloomy  i 

"jour  des  morts"  as  any  inhabitant  of  1>- cared  to  remembtf. 

At  a  little  after  nine  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell  apprised  the  popu- 
lation that  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  would  soon  be  chanted, 
and  from  almost  every  house  or  shop-door  you  saw  individiials  d 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  issuing ;  for  whatever  the  religious  opinioiis 
of  Frenchmen  or  women,  this  is  a  fete  from  which  they  are  imij 
absent.  The  bell  tolled  on  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  till,  at  tei 
o'clock,  it  ceased,  marking  the  moment  when  High  Mass  began. 

The  chufph  of  D was,  like  many  of  those  in  the  west  of  Ymfiit, 

built  at  various  periods  ;  destroyed  during  the  barbarous  wars  el  1i» 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, — ^for  which  destmcticm  weEaf^ 
had  a  good  deal  to  answer, — and  re-constructed  according  to  flieil^^ 
of  the  epoch  following  those  troubles.  It  had  a  crypt,  which  inikftftf^ 
of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  tho  choir  was  of  the  tenth  century*  uj  i 
was  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  chief  entmnce,  with  its  pointed  u  :'-^-- 
arch  and  rich  stone  carvings,  boro  tho  date  of  1508,  Insidr  it''* 
very  plain,  but  possessed  a  few  objects  of  local  mttiresi* — 00 1_  L  : 

♦  Ko  priofit  ifl  alloired  in  Franco  to  to  sorvi^d  by  u  wnmrui  tnidcr  fotl^* 
f  The  poo^rest  pcmoHi  i^pon  thi)  occasion  of  &  cbj  isU'oing,  prfiwoi*  Ibiitf^ 
ating  pricflt  with  ^  Wx  of  dr&g^ett  (sugm^  ttlnwad^}. 
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some  tomb  of  a  princess  of  the  Honse  of  Anjoti;  another,  quite 
mod^n,  ci  a  distinguished  Polish  exile ;  and  several  partially-filled 
iiindowB  <^  extremely  fine  old  stained-glass.  The  Revolution  had 
committed  great  havoc  here,  and  vast  spaces  of  dull  lead-coloured 
panes  intervened  between  the  rescued  portions  of  colour,  gorgeous  as 
the  richest  tissues  of  the  East,  and  quite  sufficient,  when  the  sun 
blazed  upon  them  in  midsummer,  to  throw  a  carpet  of  red,  blue,  and 
gold  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  aisles. 

There  was  no  brightening  ray,  however,  to  enliven  the  church  on 
this  2nd  of  November.  All  was  dismal  as  the  occasion  itself.  The 
altar  was  hung  with  black,  and  dimly  lighted,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave  rose  a  large,  heavy-looking  edifice  draped  in  black  cloth, 
covered  with  silver  flames,  surmounted  with  black  and  white  plumes, 
and  surrounded  with  tall,  great  tapers,  the  yellow  wax  wherefirom 
gtittered  down  in  the  draughts  of  air  that  entered  through  every  opeidng. 
At  a  little  after  nine  you  began  to  hear  the  sharp  sound  of  sabots  upon 
the  floor.  They  came  in  one  by  one ;  the  closing  door  gave  a  muffled 
skzD,  the  ring  of  an  umbrella  dropping  upon  the  pavement  produced  a 
metallic  sound,  the  wooden  heels  tapped  against  the  stone,  a  half- 
drenched,  poorly-dressed  peasant  made  his,  or  her,  way  up  to  the  wooden 
benches,  and  all  was  again  still.  Till  just  before  mass  was  commenced 
only  the  very  devout  were  visible,  and  these  were  mostiy  country 
people, — ^what  in  France  are  called  cultivateurs, — and  their  families. 
During  the  procession  round  the  church,  there  were  few  of  the  towns- 
folk, but  all*  who  were  present  followed  the  procession,  and  joined  in 
the  ghostly  chants  which  the  ritual  of  Home  prescribes  for  this  part 
of  the  ceremony.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  assistants  was  the  wood- 
cutter, Prosper  Morel,  and  though  he  came  the  very  last  in  the  line 
following  the  banner  and  the  priests,  he  seemed  foremost  of  all  in  the 
fervour  of  spirit  with  which  he  joined  the  ardent  invocations  of  the 
Chnreh.  His  coarse,  much  patched,  and  darned  blouse  was  wet 
through,  for  apparentiy  he  had  no  umbrella,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
grey  hat  was  crushed  between  his  two  homy  hands,  which  he  held 
clasped  together  on  his  breast,  and  in  an  attitude  of  agonised  entreaty. 
Wth  head  high  uplifted,  and  eyes  staring,  as  it  were,  through  the 
very  roof  above  him,  the  uncouth-looking  Breton  poured  forth  the 
ever-recurring  "  Libera  me  "  with  tremendous  force,  and  in  a  strangely 
fonereal  tone.  When  the  procession  was  ended.  Prosper  retired  to  a 
vacant  comer  close  to  a  lateral  door  right  opposite  the  pulpit,  and 
tnelt  down  upon  the  pavement,  seemingly  having  no  place  upon  any 
of  the  wooden  benches. 

Somewhat  before  ten  o'clock  the  real  congregation  began  to  pour 
b,  and  Monsieur  le  Mairo  took  his  place  in  the  carved  oak  state- 
pew  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where,  on  worm-eaten  old  chairs,  covered 
^ith  moth-eaten  red  velvet,  the*  notables  and  worthies  of  the  parish 
were  entitled  to  sit.     M.  de  Verancour  and  Richard  Prevost,  by 
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reason  of  their  importance  in  the  parochial  administration,  sat  then 
also.     In  the  centre  of  the  church  were  ranged  the  various  heads  of 

the  society  of  D ,  chiefly  remarkahle  from  the  different  degrees  of 

richness  of  their  respective  prie-dieos.  There  was  the  doctor  and  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  the  notary  with  his  wife,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  hotel-keeper,  and  the  Juge  de  Paix,  with  his 
wife  and  a  lanky  boy.  The  Jnge  de  Paix,  who  was  a  '^  philosophy/' 
was  remarkable  for  never  kneeling ;  he  went  to  chnrch  because  that 
was  fitting  in  his  position,  bat  he  stood  when  others  knelt,  and  thon^t 
that  this  conciliated  personal  independence  with  respect  for  the  fonns 
honoured  by  the  State. 

When  the  Cure  mounted  the  altar-steps  and  began  to  recite  the 
''  Introibo,"  there  was  not  a  person  of  any  note  in  the  town  absent 
from  the  church.  Madame  Jean,  in  very  handsome  mourning,  had, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  prie-dieu  of  all, — ^tapestry  work,  red  poj^, 
blue  corn-flowers,  and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle.  The  Brigadier  de 
Gendarmerie  was  splendidly  got  up. 

When  the  terrible  chant  of  the  ''  Dies  IrsB  "  wailed  and  moaDad 
through  the  church,  many  a  head  was  bowed  down,  and  although 
nothing  could  exceed  the  discordance  of  the  sounds  on  which  the 
awful  words  were  borne,  and  although  the  drone  of  the  serpent,  oat 
of  tune  and  out  of  time,  and  confided  to  the  musical  aptitudes  of  a 
fanatical  cobbler,  verged  upon  the  ridiculous,  nothing  seemed  felt  bat 
the  dread  of  the  future  and  the  grief  for  the  lost.  Poor  little  Yevetie 
was  observed  to  sob  bitterly  as  she  hid  her  head  in  her  handkerchid, 
and  both  old  Morville  and  his  son  Raoul  covered  their  faces  with  their 
hats.  Richard  Prevost  was  pale,  and  looked  ill,  and  old  Prospa, 
still  on  his  knees  in  his  comer,  was  intent  upon  his  large-beaded 
rosary,  and  mumbled  over  it  like  one  of  the  cripples  in  ids  own  pro- 
vince on  his  way  to  a  **  pardon." 

When  the  Gospel  had  been  read,  the  Cure  ascended  the  pulpit,  aDd« 
as  is  the  custom  in  country  churches,  prepared  to  address  a  few  words 
to  his  hearers  upon  the  special  import  of  the  day's  service. 

The  Cure  was  no  orator,  and  he  knew  it,  and  never  attempted  to 
make  elaborate  discourses,  which,  had  they  been  the  finest  in  the 
world,  would  have  been  lost  upon  his  hearers.  His  sermons  mn 
generally  short  and  to  the  point,  and  merely  aimed  at  impressing  kii 
auditory  with  the  reality  and  comprehensibility  of  the  Christiia  doo- 
trine,  and  at  bringing  home  to  their  minds  the  true  sense  of  whalSfV 
might  be  the  particular  lesson  of  the  day. 

His  subject  on  this  2nd  of  November  was  all  ready  fomid;— ft  Ml 
Death-  Few  among  us  who  have  passed  their  chllLliiood  ^^  »^^ 
leepond  to  the  melaDcholy  of  that  theme  i  And  so  the  congrc^^aliOB  of 
tho  church  of  D— —  listened  to  the  Curb's  homely  words  with  wi%\^ 
attention,  and  dwelt  anew  in  anguish  upon  the  bebvod  wl*o  w«m^ 
ever  gone. 
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**  For  ever ! "  There  was  the  mystery — the  terror  or  the  hope  ; 
and  there,  of  course,  the  priest,  full  of  faith,  strove  to  bring  over 
every  individual  listener  to  grasp,  as  it  were,  with  his  hand  the 
reasons  for  believing.  Stifled  sobs  and  low  wailings  answered  his 
appeal,  and  no  eloquence  was  needed  to  touch  even  the  most  rugged 
hearts  in  this  one  point  where  all  had  suffered.  The  howling  of  the 
wind  without,  and  the  plashing  of  the  rain,  made  a  gloomy  accompani- 
ment to  the  scene. 

When  his  short  address  was  nearly  ended,  the  Cure  paused,  and 
then  in  a  few  sentences  adverted  to  the  horrible  crime  by  which  the 
hitherto  peaceful  town  had  been  af&ighted, — ^the  murder  of  Martin 
Prevost.  **  We  have  not  only  felt  the  grief  and  the  sorrow  of  death," 
siud  he,  ''  but  the  terror  of  death  has  visited  us ; — death  in  its  most 
dreadful  form,  the  form  of  murder !  And  the  murderer  is  unpunished, 
unsuspected !  ** 

And  then,  leaning  forwards  upon  the  cushion  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
and  speaking  more  slowly  than  before,  he  thus  continued  his  dis- 
course : — **  I  would  wish  you  all,"  said  he  with  extreme  earnestness, 
"  to  study  the  last  words  of  to-day's  Gospel,  for  you  will  see  how  they 
apply  to  the  terrible  mystery  which  so  shocks  us  all."  Placing  his 
finger  upon  the  page  of  the  book  open  before  him — **  Listen  !  "  he 
added ;  "  *  For  the  hour  will  come  in  which  all  who  are  in  their  tombs 
will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  those  who  have  acted 
ri^teously  will  arise,  and  theirs  shall  be  the  resurrection  to  life ;  and 
those  who  have  done  evil  will  also  arise,  but  only  to  bo  judged.*  Now, 
my  brethren,  these  are  not  vain  words ;  these  are  facts.  It  is  good 
you  should  look  upon  them  as  such.  We  are  regretful  at  this  moment 
that  the  evil-doer  should  have  escaped,  for  his  escape  might  have 
called  down  wrong  and  misery  upon  the  innocent,  and  it  is  God's 
mercy  alone  which  has  allowed  it  to  be  clearly  proved  that  among 
onr  neighbours  stands  no  murderer :  but,  my  brethren,  the  evil-doer 
has  not  escaped ;  it  is  but  a  repriev  e ; — it  is  only  for  a  few  months,  or 
weeks,  or  days.  He  cannot  escape,  my  brethren  ;  no  one  can  escape  ; 
for  when  that  hour  of  which  we  are  told  strikes,  the  murderer  will 
^e,  but  by  his  side  will  be  the  man  he  murdered !  Perhaps  even 
BOW  he  is  trying  to  forget,  perhaps  he  has  forgotten ;  but  the  hour 
^  come, — come  as  surely  as  that  I  am  standing  here, — ^and  when  ho 
gets  out  of  his  grave  he  will  see  over  again  what  he  hoped  never  to 
see  more.  He  will  see  the  blood-staiped  head  and  face;  and  the 
«yes,  whose  death-glare  he  did  not  see,  will  stare  at  him,  and  Martin 
Prevost  will  clutch  his  hand  and  lead  him  up  to  the  eternal  tribunal. 
They  will  stand  there  together  face  to  face." 

These  words,  whereby  the  Cure  had  merely  intended  to  impress  on 
Wfl  hearers  the  certainty  of  retribution,  and  the  matter-of-fact  truth  of 
^^el  teachings,  seemed  to  have  struck  a  strange  terror  into  the 
entire  congregation.     The  remainder  of  mass  was   attended  to  in 
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EUence,  and  the  departing  crowd  exchanged  silent  greetiiigs  on  the 
ihreRhcild  of  the  church.  The  wind  BtiU  bowled  pitifully,  and  ibe 
rain  heat  against  the  windows,  and  the  lowering  grey  sky  looked  like 
a  pall. 

When  the  last  parishioner  had  departed,  Raoul  de  Mor^-ille  left  his 
father's  side  and  went  back  into  the  church  to  fetch  the  prayer-book 
be  had  mislaid  upon  his  chair.  **  ^Tiy,  Prosper,  what's  the  matter?'' 
bo  exclaimed,  as,  on  turning  round  to  go  out  by  the  side- door,  be  saw 
the  woodcutter  still  on  his  knees,  with  his  roeary  in  bis  band,  but 
motionless.  The  man's  head  was  thro'ftii  back,  and  rested  upon  tlie 
stone  carvings  of  the  holy -water  font ;  his  eyes  were  wide  open,  ani 
BO  was  his  mouth  ]  but  nor  look  nor  breath  nor  sound  came  from 
cither.  His  fingers  were  dosed  tightly  over  his  beads.  He  wiis 
apparently  in  a  trance  or  a  fit* 

Baoul  ehook  him^  and  threw  water  from  the  font  over  bim,  but  he 
was  some  minutes  before  he  recalled  bim  to  himself  When  con- 
Bciousncsa  did  return,  he  shrank  from  liaou!  as  from  a  reptile,  gathered 
himself  up,  and,  quivering  with  fear^  fixed  his  dull,  scared  look  npm 
Raoul  with  an  expression  of  horror  quite  indescribable. 

The  beadle  came  by  to  see  that  no  one  lingered  in  the  church,  and 
young  Morville  recommended  the  Breton  to  bis  care. 

In  the  end  Prosper  consented  to  rise  and  make  his^  way  out  of  tli« 
church,  hut  he  went  alone  ^  fiercely  resenting  any  attempts  to  lead  him 
out  vriih  an  inarticulate  groan,  and  with  a  look  that  at  once  was  ill] 
of  hatred  and  terror.  The  beadle  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '^  The  old 
fellow's  head  never  was  good  for  mncb,"  be  mumbled;  **  and  what 
with  the  murder  and  bis  own  imprisonment,  it's  all  topsy-tttr\'y  now,— 
il  a  demonagc,  pau^Te  bonhomme  I  "  and  the  beadle  tajiped  bis  hr^- 
head  with  bis  fat  forefinger. 


ENGLAITO'S  PLACE  IN  ETJROPE. 


The  year  now  fast  ebbing  away  has  seen  a  farther  development  of 
those  changes  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  which  have  been  in 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  must  have  the  most 
important  results  upon  the  international  relations  of  the  European 
Powers.  The  treaties  of  1815  and  the  political  combinations  upon 
which  the  balance  of  power  was  founded  after  the  end  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  wars,  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  They  might  have 
been  framed  with  greater  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  with  a  more 
statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  nations 
with  which  they  dealt.  Arbitrary  as  they  were,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  peoples,  and,  consequently,  full  of  the  seeds  of 
fature  discord,  and  inadequate  to  maintain  beyond  a  limited  period 
the  perpetual  peace  which  they  professed  to  establish,  yet  they  have 
been  productive  of  many  signal  benefits  to  mankind.  They  preserved 
Europe  for  nearly  fifty  years  from  great  and  devastating  wars.  The 
comparative  repose  which  they  ensured  has  led  to  the  rapid  spread  erf 
those  principles  which  have  ended  in  the  triumph  of  free  trade,  and 
to  the  more  general  and  unrestricted  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
bas  given  time  for  that  progress  in  science  and  education  which  has 
led  to  discoveries  of  such  incalculable  value  to  the  human  race. 

The  doctrine  of  **  the  balance  of  power,"  although  scoflfed  at  by 
certain  politicians  of  a  new  school,  is  founded  upon  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent principle.  It  applies  to  governments  and  a  state  of  civilisajtion 
which  still  look  to  war  alone  as  the  arbiter  of  international  disputes, 
and  as  the  sole  source  of  national  greatness.  As  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
bas  justly  said,  **  It  is  a  system  which  provides  for  the  security  of 
all  states  by  balancing  the  force  and  opposing  the  interests  of  great 
ones ;  the  independence  of  nations  is  the  end,  the  balance  of  power  is 
only  the  means."  Unfortunately,  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
tbe  balance  of  power  by  the  treaties  of  1816  was  capricious  and  partial. 
Tbe  chief  aim  of  the  statesmen  assembled  at  Vienna  was  to  bridle 
France,  the  restless  ambition  of  whose  ruler  had  plunged  Europe  into 
a  series  of  terrible  wars,  from  the  e£fects  of  which  she  was  acutely 
suffering.  They  heartily  despised  **  the  jargon  of  nationalities.** 
Tbey  would  not  even  consider  the  rights  and  sympathies  and  tradi- 
tions of  nations,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  governments  and  princes. 
The  political  fabric  raised  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  was  so  frail  that 
it  could  only  be  upheld  so  long  as  the  parties  to  them  remained  in  the 
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same  political  condition,  and  were  prepared  to  hold  together  to  en- 
force them.  But  they  were  inconsistent  with  that  development 
of  literature,  of  knowledge,  and  of  science,  which  peace  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  The  boundaries  and  divisions  they  created 
between  states  were  entirely  artificial,  and  could  only  be  maintained 
by  arms.  When  one  of  the  parties  to  those  treaties,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  consent  of  any  other  party,  violated  their  stipulations, 
the  whole  necessarily  tottered  to  the  ground.  The  last  blow  to  them 
was  given  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  when  he  declared 
that  the  treaties  of  Vienna  were  torn  up,  and  announced  himself  as 
the  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  nationalities.  But  that  which  he 
intended  for  the  advantage  of  France  threatens  to  have  the  very 
opposite  effect.  A  far  stronger  bridle  will  be  placed  upon  her  ambi- 
tion and  her  power  by  the  consequent  changes  in  the  political  system 
of  Europe,  than  any  that  could  have  been  devised  by  the  statesmen  of 
1815. 

Although  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
had  been  more  than  once  set  at  nought, — as  by  Austria  in  the  case  of 
Cracow,  and  by  Bussia  in  that  of  Poland,  yet  the  first  great  overthrow 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  For  the  first  time  since  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  in  1815,  a  new  kingdom  of  the  first 
order  was  called  into  existence  in  Europe,  and  a  new  element  thns 
added  to  the  political  system.  The  balance  of  power  as  devised  b 
1815  was  consequently  seriously  disturbed,  if  not  absolutely  destroyed. 
Italian  unity,  although  indirectly  the  work  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
was  effected  in  spite  of  him.  Men  of  all  political  parties  in  France 
saw,  in  the  rise  of  this  new  kingdom  on  her  frontier,  a  menace  and 
a  danger  to  that  pre-eminence  which  she  had  acquired  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  deplorable  to  see  such  men  as 
M.  Thiers,  and  other  statesmen  of  liberal  and  constitutional  opinions, 
ready  to  condemn  the  Italian  people  to  perpetual  servitude,  and  to 
crush  the  noblest  aspirations  of  freedom,  merely  because,  according 
to  their  views,  it  did  not  suit  the  interests  and  dignity  of  France  that 
Italy  should  become  a  strong  and  independent  nation.  Bat|fBi0 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  wrought  a  greater  dangtf  to 
France  than  that  of  the  rise  of  a  new  Power  upon  her  borderfc— t 
dan  gex  whit  ii  even  state  sua  cu  of  the  sa^^^acity  of  M.  TL., :.,  .;„,  --. 
forc&ee.  It  was  the  fimt  nuccessfiil  (vssertion  of  tho  prmciple  of 
imtionalitics,  which  up^ei  at  once  all  the  artificial  cheekis  njid  cmxsAift* 
checks  of  tho  balance  of  power  as  deviB&d  by  the  treaties  of  Viiiiit& 
and  ahowod  the  way  to  the  cstablisbmeiii  of  a  fiir  groatdi  wid  dwW 
formidabltj  empire  on  the  frontii^ra  of  France — ti  united  Qemufijr 

The  immediate  cause  of  tho  fiupromacy  of  Pmssia  in  6imiuiiiy«  wa^ 
coneeqaently  of  Gt^^miiti  unity,  %vaN  tuj  ejjregifjUii  bltrnd^r  end  nft^ 
calcubtion  on  the  part  of  the  Kniperor  of  the  Frendi  in  hu  poBv 
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in  tiie  Danish  question.  From  the  Danish  war  in  1864  may  date 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe. 

The  policy  and  conduct  of  Lord  Russell,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  this  Danish  question,  are 
still  so  unjustly  assailed  and  condemned,  that  it  is  really  important  to 
make  a  few  facts  known  to  our  readers.     A  solemn  treaty  regulating 
the  succession  to  the  Danish  throne  had  been  entered  into,  in  1852, 
between  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.     It  was  a  treaty  founded  upon  the  old  erroneous  principles 
of  1815,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  it  is  the  last  treaty  of  the 
kind  into  which  this  country  will  ever  enter.     But  with  the  origin  of 
the  treaty  of  1852  Lord  PaLmerston*s  Government  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  found  themselves  tied  by  solemn  international  engagements, 
which,  if  a  treaty  be  worth  an3rthing,  they  were  bound  by  law  and 
in  honour  to  respect.     Both  Germany  and  Denmark  had  violated 
pledges  which  they  had  reciprocally  given.      Lord    Russell,   per- 
forming a  duty,  and  exercising  an  undoubted  right,  addressed  in  the 
interests  of  peace  remonstrances  to  each.   Those  remonstrances,  it  is 
declared,  were  meddlesome,  and  unnecessarily  threatening  and  harsh. 
But  they  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  employed  by  France,  who 
held  the   same  position  as  England,  and  they  were  used  in  every 
instance  in   conjunction  with  or  with  the    sanction  of  the    French 
Government.  The  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  Count  Bismark,  who 
availed  himself  of  its  support  in  order  to  carry  out  his  own  ulterior 
policy,  were  bent  upon  annexing  the  German  population  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig.     Austria,  according  to  her  usual  habit,  adopted  the 
most  shortsighted  and  suicidal  course ;  and,  endeavouring  to  outbid 
her  rival  in  maintaining  an  influence  in  Germany,  gave  her  sanction 
to  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1852  and  the  spoliation  of  Denmark. 
It  was  then  that  Lord  Russell  wrote  the  despatch,  which   party 
malevolence,  personal  rancour,  and  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts, 
have  converted  into  an  invitation  to  France  and  Russia  to  join  with 
En^and  in  a  war  against  Germany,  from  which  we  were  only  saved 
by  the  refusal  of  the  French  Government  to  act  with  us.     This  is  one 
of  those  statements  which  threaten  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  accepted 
as  history,  and  which,  it  is  assumed,  admit  neither  of  discussion  nor 
question.     And  yet  what  are  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ?     It  was 
Dotorious  that  Prussia  and  Austria  had  determined  to  violate  the 
treaty  of  1852.     The  question  then  arose  how  far  England  was  called 
open  to  uphold  it.     It  was  evident  that,  as  only  one  of  seven  parties 
to  a  joint  engagement,  or  guarantee,  we  were  not  under  the  obli- 
gation to  enforce  it  alone  if  the  other  parties  to  it  refused  to   do 
BO ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  if  our  joint-guarantors  were  ready 
to  support  the  treaty,  even  by  actual  war,  we   should   have  been 
boond  by  every  rule  of  morals  and  law  to  act  with  tbem.     In  order. 
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therefore,  to  determine  the  extent  of  our  own  obligations  and  duty,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  were  prepared  to  go.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  I^prd  Bussell 
addressed  his  despatch,  not  to  France  and  Bussia,  as  it  is  generally 
assumed,  but  to  those  Powers  and  to  Austria,  Prussia;  and  Sweden, — 
in  fact,  to  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty  who  were  under  the  same 
obligations  as  ourselves, — asking  them  whether  they  were  prepared  "to 
concert  and  co-operate  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  1852,  and  of  upholding  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy/'  It  is  evident  that  this  step  was 
the  one  best  calculated  to  save  England  &om  a  war,  and  not  to  plunge 
her  into  one.  Had  France  and  Bussia  replied  that  they  were  prepared 
at  any  risk  to  enforce  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  neither  Austria 
nor  Prussia  would  have  ventured  to  invade  the  Danish  territory.  If 
our  co-guarantors  refused  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
were  relieved  from  our  joint  engagements.  France  and  Bussia 
declined  to  give  material  aid  to  Denmark.  England  was,  therefore, 
relieved  from  doing  so.  War  ensued.  Denmark  was  invaded,  and 
soon  succumbed  to  the  united  forces  of  the  two  great  German 
Powers. 

We  have  said  that  from  the  Danish  war  may  be  dated  the  final 
break- down  of  that  political  system  and  the  balance  of  power  which 
was  devised  by  the  statesmen  of  1815.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
trace  the  consequences  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  1852,  and  in  bringing  about  that  war.  Austria  owes 
to  the  part  she  took  in  it  her  exclusion  from  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, her  fall  as  a  German  Power,  the  loss  of  her  remaining  Italian 
provinces,  and  those  internal  political  changes  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  must  end  in  the  total  break-up  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
as  constituted  in  1815.  The  smaller  German  governments,  dragged 
into  it  by  their  fear  of  the  extreme  democratic  party,  and  by  the  craft 
of  Count  Bismark,  will  owe  to  it  their  extinction  and  their  absorp- 
tion into  Prussia.  France  owes  to  it  the  utter  defeat  of  her  long- 
cherished  hopes  vdth  regard  to  Poland,  and  the  formation  of  a  gmi 
homogeneous  and  powerful  empire  on  her  frontiers,  which  puts  an  end 
for  ever  to  her  ambitious  designs  for  the  extension  of  her  boundaaes 
to  the  Bhine,  and  takeis  from  her  that  predominance  in  the  councikof 
Europe  which  she  had  taught  herself  to  consider  her  right.  Wxii 
the  eventual  result  to  Prussia  may  be,  it  may  be  difficult  vet  to  ] 
pUcsy.  Al  j..c  n,  .L.  r,..c  uji^tars  to  bo  tbo  otily  [.r^^^'^y  ^m  cLi. 
1852  who  has  profited  by  its  violation.  But  it  remains  to 
wbi'tht'r  ehe,  t^jo,  may  not,  in  the  end,  trace  her  fall  m  m^ 
pendent  and  separato  kingdom  to  the  Dmsh  war.  Wliaa 
CQmm  to  be  truthfully  and  impjirtlally  written  it  will  be  rccciri^  1 
the  honour  of  England »  that  she  was  the  only  Power  re«4y  to  l 
tala  Ui4j  fmth  of  solt^mn  t-iigugemeitts ;  uud  the  rcputtitioa  of  hxd 
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Bassell  as  a  statesman  will  not  suffer  &om  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Danish  question. 

The  quarrels  between  Prussia  and  Austria  arising  out  of  the  Danish 
war,  ending  in  the  great  Prussian  victories  of  1866,  the  exclusion  of 
Austria  for  ever  from  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  have  completely  changed  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
The  small  states,  which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  statesmen  of 
a  past  generation  to  create  and  to  foster  as  the  best  security  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  as  the  surest  check  upon  the  extension  of 
great  military  empires,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  or  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Those  which  still  remain  will  be  allowed  to 
exist  upon  sufferance,  and  can  be  of  little  or  no  account  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  They  have  been  succeeded  by  great  empires  or  kingdoms, 
founded  upon  that  principle  of  nationalities  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  ridiculed  and  despised  by  statesmen  who  were  unable  to 
tinderstand  the  altered  times  in  which  they  lived.  Two  great  states 
have  been  added  to  the  European  political  system,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  balance  of  power,  so  cunningly  and  carefully  devised  by 
the  framers  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  has  crumbled  to  the  dust. 

To  the  philosophic  observer  of  these  events  the  first  question  which 
will  suggest  itself  is  this — ^will  civilisation,  and  human  freedom,  happi- 
ness, and  progress,  be  promoted  by  these  vast  changes  ?  The  history 
of  the  past  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  small  states  and  against  great 
empires.  The  highest  development  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  true  principles  of  human  progress,  has  taken  place  in  small  states, 
whether  under  a  monarchical  or  republican  form  of  government.  This 
development  has  been  checked  and  frequently  stopped  altogether  by 
their  absorption  into  large  and  powerful  military  empires.  The  history 
of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  abundantly  proves  this.  But 
the  conditions  upon  which  great  empires  are  now  formed  are  com- 
pletely changed.  They  no  longer  depend  upon  conquest  and  power 
of  dominion,  nor  are  defined  by  mere  arbitrary  political  boundaries, 
but  rest  upon  the  principle  of  the  aggregation  of  peoples  speaking  the 
same  tongue  and  having  the  same  literature,  and  consequently  under 
the  influence  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  sentiments,  opinions,  tradi- 
tions, and  aspirations.  Consequently  the  past  may  no  longer  be  the 
criterion  of  the  future.  The  danger  to  peace,  and  consequently 
to  civilisation  and  human  progress,  lies  in  the  tendency  of  great 
states  to  become  military  empires,  and  to  absorb  and  conquer  weaker 
states  which  are  adjacent  to  them,  and  whose  institutions  are  more 
liberal  and  free  than  their  own.  And  this  danger  is  especially  to  be 
apprehended  in  Europe,  where  traditionary  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
and  the  fatal  ambition  to  have  vast  standing  armies,  are  unfortunately 
8till  rife,  and  where  the  contest  between  popular  government  and  arbi- 
feary  rule  is  still  going  on. 

But  to  the  practical  statesman  the  most   immediate  and  urgent 
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question  is — ^how  far  will  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  imdue 
and  dangerous  aggrandisement  of  any  one  Power,  and  the  probability 
of  war  or  peace,  be  affected  by  these  changes  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  balance  of  power  and  '*the  European  equilibriam  *' 
is  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  to  be  destroyed  by  the  formatioD 
of  several  great  Powers  in  Europe,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  & 
number  of  small  states,  artificially  constructed,  with  no  internal  ele- 
ments of  cohesion,  and  consequently  with  no  real  elements  of  stability, 
such  as  were  called  into  existence  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  If  sucli 
should  be  the  case,  the  probability  of  war  would  be  diminished,  and 
there  would  be  less  to  fear  from  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  any  one 
Power. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  has  arisen  in  modem 
times  from  the  ambition  and  military  power  of  France.  Although 
she  emerged  crippled  in  her  strength  from  the  great  war,  and  found 
herself  controlled  and  shorn  of  her  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
yet,  owing  to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  her  people,  and  to  the 
weakness  of  the  states  by  which  she  has  been  surrounded,  she  had 
again  become  the  leading  state  on  the  continent,  and  her  influence 
was  all  powerful.  From  that  position  she  has  unquestionably  Men, 
and  her  power  of  regaining  it  has  become  improbable,  if  not  impos- 
sible, by  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  on  her  south-eastern 
frontiers,  and  by  the  consolidation  of  German  unity  on  her  northern 
borders.  Every  Frenchman,  whatever  may  be  his  political  creed, 
appears  to  feel  this,  and  to  resent  it  as  an  affront  to  the  national  dignity 
and  an  injustice  and  injury  to  France.  And  the  conviction  is  becom- 
ing every  day  more  general  and  more  profound,  that  France  owes 
the  position  in  which  she  has  been  placed  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Emperor.  Men  had  been  accustomed  to  praise  his  political 
sagacity  and  wisdom  until  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that  he 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  ruler  and  a  statesman.  Yet  the 
faults  he  has  committed  in  directing  the  foreign  policy  of  France,— 
with  the  administration  of  her  internal  affairs  we  have  here  no  con- 
eem, — are  about  the  gravest  of  which  a  ruler  could  be  guilty.  In 
the  Crimean  war  he  deserted  England, — the  ally  to  whom  he  owed 
most  and  from  whom  he  might  have  expected  most, — at  the  moment 
when  complete  success  might  have  been  obtained,  and  when  the 
sources  of  future  wars  might  have  been  removed.  He  threw  him- 
self wantonly  into  the  arms  of  Bussia,  and  contributed  to  restore  that 
very  influcnco  and  those  very  means  of  aggression  which  had  led  to 
the  Crimean  war,  and  which  may  again  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
His  conduct  alienated  England,  and  led  indirectly  to  the  destruction 
of  Polish  nationality  in  spite  of  the  sympathies  of  the  French  nation 
for  that  unhappy  people.  When  it  was  too  late  he  saw  his  error  and 
abandoned  his  policy,  forfeiting  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought.   The  duplicity  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
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destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  honour  and  his  word.  The  expedition 
to  Mexico,  commenced  in  fraud,  carried  on  in  dishonour,  and  ending 
in  disgrace,  has  destroyed  the  influence  and  prestige  of  France  in 
the  new  world  and  has  lowered  them  in  the  old.  The  Boman  con- 
vention has  placed  France  in  a  position  which  threatens  to  make  an 
enemy  of  a  nation  which  ought  to  he  hound  to  her  hy  ties  of  gratitude. 
His  policy  in  the  Danuhian  Principalities,  carried  on  with  a  bad  faith 
yicredible  to  those  who  were  not  behind  the  scenes,  only  served  the 
cause  of  Russia,  and  gave  an  additional  arm  to  Prussia  against  Austria 
in  the  late  war.  And  finaUy,  his  intrigues  with  Count  Bismark, 
when  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  cajoled  that  statesman,  and 
his  entire  miscalculation  of  the  relative  strength  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  them,  have  led  to 
the  eventual  formation  of  a  great  German  Empire  which  may  destroy 
for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  France  in  Europe. 

These  convictions  are  rapidly  spreading  amongst  the  French  people, 
and  hence  x)ne  of  the  chief  dangers  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Either  the 
Emperor,  in  order  to  regain  his  popularity  and  his  lost  prestige,  and  to 
save  his  dynasty,  which  is  seriously  threatened,  may  have  recourse  to 
the  last  and  dangerous  expedient  of  a  war  with  Germany,  or  tho 
French  people  themselves  may  force  upon  him  or  his  successor,  who- 
ever he  maybe,  such  a  war,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  military  credit 
and  superiority  of  France,  which  no  Frenchman  will  be  inclined  to 
renounce  without  a  struggle. 

But  such  a  war  could  be  of  little  profit  to  France,  and  the  risk 
to  her  and  the  Emperor  would  be  enormous.  If  she  were  defeated 
the  consequences  to  him  and  his  dynasty  would  be  fatal.  If  she 
came  out  victorious  she  would  gain  nothing.  Whether  she  annexed 
German  territory  or  contented  herself  with  the  barren  glories  of  a 
victorious  campaign,  she  would  sow  the  seeds  of  unextinguishable 
hatred  against  her  in  the  German  race,  whose  future  destinies  she 
cannot  now  control,  which  is  acquiring  day  by  day  strength  and 
onity,  and  which  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  ita 
lost  territory. 

The  great  German  people  has  now  undoubtedly  become  the  most 
important  element  in  the  poUtical  system  of  Europe.  The  Prussian 
monarchy  will  in  all  probabihty  be  ultimately  absorbed,  and  her  punish- 
ment as  a  nation  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1852,  and  her  share 
in  the  Danish  war,  will  then  come.  That  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  educated  race  of  continental  Europe  will  soon  be  united  into 
one  people  under  one  government,  no  one  who  has  watched  tho  progress 
of  events,  and  who  understands  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  doubt.  But 
we  believe  it  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Count  Bismark  is  hurr3dng 
on  the  completion  of  German  unity  by  the  addition  of  the  southern 
states  to  Prussia.  He  disclaimed  this  intention  in  his  interviews  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris  last  sunmicr,  whilst  he  did  not  conceal 
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liifl  inability  to  oppose  a  popular  movement  in  Germany  which  might 
hiive  this  end  for  its  object.  He  is  too  sagacious  a  statesman  not 
to  know  that  to  incorporate  into  Prussia,  before  the  north  of  Ger- 
many is  fully  consolidated,  a  portion  of  the  German  race  differing 
from  her  fundamentally  in  their  religious  institutlonSi  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  political  tendencies,  could  only  be  a  aourcc  of 
danger  to  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  smaller  states  which  have 
united  themselves  to  Prussia,  and  have  sTipported  the  policy  of  Count 
Bii^markj  have  not  done  so  from  any  love  of  Prussia  and  her  institu- 
tions, but  on  accotmt  of  an  iiroBiBtible  longing  for  national  union, 
and  an  earnest  coBviction  of  their  weakness  and  insignificance  in 
the  European  system  whilst  divided.  These  national  sentiments  have 
been  much  strengthened  by  the  policy  of  France  towards  Germany, 
and  by  the  lan^age  of  the  French  press.  The  political  institntioiis 
of  Prussia,  the  reactionaiy  tendencies  of  her  aristocracy  and  her 
Government,  the  overbearing  conduct  of  her  officials^  the  severity  of 
her  military  service,  and  her  taxation,  are  hateful  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  German  people,  who  arOj  however^  ready  to  submit  for 
the  time  to  all  these  e\-ils,  if  by  doing  so  they  can  aceomptisli  their 
national  unity,  and  assert  for  the  German  race  that  position  and  in- 
fiuence  in  Europe  to  which  they  justly  believe  themselves  entitled* 
But  there  is  a  leven  of  opposition  to  Prussia,— a  leven  of  democracy, 
of  republic  an  ism, ^fermenting  in  the  national  mind,  especi^y  m 
central  Germany.  This  antagonism  to  Prussia  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased,  and  would  become  more  dangerous  to  her  by  the  union  of  tie 
Catholic  states,  when  the  fears  of  a  war  with  France  were  passed,  and 
the  German  people  commenced  seriously  to  organise  themselves  as  a 
nation,  and  to  settle  the  principles  and  form  of  government  under 
which  they  were  prepared  to  live.  It  would  be  difficult  to  predict  at 
this  time  how  soon  German  unity  will  he  completed.  Much  wiH 
depend  upon  the  course  pursued  by  Franco  towards  Gennan3%  Every 
step  that  she  may  take  for  the  pnrpose  of  checking  the  completion  of 
German  unity  will  probably  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  The 
threat  of  interference  and  war  would  at  once  lead  to  its  immediate 
accomplishment.  But  sooner  or  later  Prussia  may  be  absorbed  and 
lost  in  a  united  German  people,  either  forming  a  Germanic  empire r 
or  that  which  is  far  more  likely,  a  German  comnmnity  nnder  demo- 
cratic institntions — the  first  great  European  republic* 

The  position  which  Austria  is  destined  to  hold  in  Europe  is  mnth 
more  doubtful.  How  far  the  present  tentative  policy  of  the  Auatriim 
Government  will  succeed  yet  remains  to  be  seen*  That  she  can  erer 
re-acqnjro  the  influence  she  once  exercised,  and  which  she  owed  lo 
the  artiJiciul  system  of  the  balance  of  power  devised  at  Vienna,  se^ms 
out  0f  the  qiustion.  Her  very  existence  as  a  nation  is  oppe^ 
to  tbe  principle  of  nationalities  upon  which  states  will  hencelbruifcfd 
ba  luiaed^     If  to  any  nation  Mettenueh'^i  famous  detiniUoa  of  Ilatf-^ 
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that  she  was  a  geographical  expression — can  be  applied,  it  is  to  the 
Austria  of  his  own  creation.  The  very  concessions  which  the  Aus- 
trian Government  has  made — ^wise  and  necessary  as  they  are — most  lead 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  as  now  constituted.  Hungary,  with  free 
representative  institutions,  can  only  show  the  way  to  other  nationalities 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  direct  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Vienna.  The  popular  movement  which  has  long  agitated 
Bohemia  is  acquiring  strength  every  day,  and  threatens  to  end,  ere 
long,  in  the  assertion  of  Czech  nationality,  which  will  aim  at  an  indepen- 
dence of  its  own,  either  in  connection  with  other  Sclavic  races  now 
included  within  the  Austrian  Empire,  or — and  this  would  be  a  more 
serious  danger  to  Austria  —  to  a  union  with  the  kindred  peoples 
xmder  Russian  sway.  Those  intrigues  which  Bussia  so  well  knows 
how  to  foment  and  direct,  are  actively  at  work  amongst  the  popu- 
lations of  Bohemia  and  Galicia  and  are  already  bearing  fruits. 
Whilst  these  elements  of  dissolution  are  at  work  amongst  two  great 
sections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  its  German  popu- 
lations are  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  national  movement  now 
taking  place  in  central  Europe,  with  which  they  sympathise  and  into 
which  they  will  ultimately  be  drawn.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating  thd  various  races  included  within  the 
empire.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that,  until  very  recently,  it  never 
aimed  at  doing  so.  There  are  no  elements  of  union  and  strength  left 
to  Austria.  Her  fall,  and  the  formation  of  new  states  out  of  her 
varied  populations,  seem  to  be  but  a  question  of  time. 

That  which  forms  the  weakness  of  Austria  is  the  source  of  strength 
to  Italy, — ^the  principle  of  nationalities.  Italy,  with  all  the  dangers 
that  encompass  her,  has  this  vital  element  to  uphold  her,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  perils  and  trials  through  which  she  will  have  to  pass, 
her  future,  as  an  independent,  powerful,  and  united  people,  is  secure. 
Some  still  believe  that  the  discontent  which  now  makes  itself  heard 
throng  a  free  press  arises  from  a  desire  to  return  to  the  old  state  of 
things.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The  sentiment  of  national 
tmity  has  sunk  too  deep  into  the  Italian  mind  to  be  shaken  by  mis- 
government.  Vices  in  Uie  ruling  body  may  strengthen  the  Bepublican 
party,  but  will  not  bring  back  petty  princes,  and  a  subdivision  of 
Italy  into  small  states.  Her  unity  will  be  completed  by  the  addition 
of  Borne.  A  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  Boman  question,  we  have 
good  grounds  for  believing,  would  have  been  speedily  brought  about 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Italian  Government  and  the  liberal  party 
in  Borne,  and  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  untoward  enterprise  of  Garibaldi,  from  which 
his  best  friends,  and  even  the  Boman  leaders  themselves,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  As  it  is,  he  has  compelled  tho  Emperor 
to  sehd  troops  to  Italy,  he  has  placed  tho  Italian  Government  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment,  and  the  country  in  the  utmost  peril.    But 
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'whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  this  in&tnated  per- 
versenesSy  the  Boman  question  mnst  be  settled.     Its  present  state 
is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity,  the  independence,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Italian  kingdom.     It  is  equally  dangerous  to  France 
and  her  Emperor.     No  free  nation  could  tolerate  in  the  midst  of  her 
territories  a  prince  supported  by  foreign  bayonets,  who  excommuni- 
cates her  king,  anathematises  her  parliament,  and  releases  her  people 
from  their  obedience  to  the  laws.     To  say  that  the  Boman  people 
are  satisfied  with  their  lot  is  to  show  wilful  ignorance  of  the  condition 
of  the  Boman  states,  and  of  the  fact  that  very  many  thousands  of 
the  most  honourable  and  intelligent  Boman  citizens  are   living  in 
exile.     If  they  did  not  respond  to  the  ill-advised  and  reckless  attempt 
of  Garibaldi,  it  was  because  they  were  too  sensible  and  too  patriotic 
to  embarrass  their  friends,  and  to   run  the  risk   of  plunging  their 
country  into   a  disastrous  war, — not  because  they   are   not  ready 
to  combine  with  Italy  to  achieve  their  independence  and  national 
unity.     The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  must  cease.     France  and 
Italy  are  now  brought  face  to  face.     It  is  equally  necessary  to  both 
that  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy  should  end.     If  the  settlement  of 
the  Boman  question  must  be  referred  to  the  European  Powers,  we 
trust  that  the  voice  of  England  will  make  itself  heard  on  the  side  of 
free  Italy.     It  would  have  been  so  heard  had  we  a  liberal  Govern- 
ment.     And  this  would  be  neither  interference  nor  intervention,  bat 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  her  influence  as  a  great  European  Power. 

In  the  altered  state  of  Europe  that  we  have  described,  and  with 
further  changes  impending,  what  are  the  position  and  policy  of 
England  ?  The  place  of  this  country  in  the  political  system  is  no 
longer  what  it  was  between  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  Danish  war. 
During  that  interval  she  may  claim  to  have  held  the  first  rank  amongst 
nations,  and  to  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
great  and  glorious  position ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  used,  except 
during  one  or  two  periods  of  reactionary  administrations,  for  the 
advancement  of  human  freedom  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
It  has  become  the  fashion,  amongst  certain  politicians  of  a  new  school, 
and  those  who  ape  their  language  from  interested  motives  or  from 
ignorance,  to  speak  more  than  disparagingly  of  Lord  Pahnerston. 
But  whilst  his  reputation  as  the  representative  during  a  very  long 
period  of  our  foreign  policy  may  have  fallen  in  England  for  the  time, 
it  has  risen  elsewhere.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  were 
brought  into  relations  of  public  business  with  him,  could  appreciate 
his  great  qualities  as  a  statesman ; — ^his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  his 
detestation  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  rule  under  whatever  form  and 
wherever  they  might  exist,  his  resolute  desire  to  curb  the  dangerons 
ambition  of  military  despotisms,  his  hatred  of  war,  and  yet  his  readi- 
ness to  encounter  its  evils  rather  than  to  sacrifice  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  interests  of  his  country,  his  confidence  in  the  power  and  great- 
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ness  of  England,  and  his  good  sense,  skill,  judgment,  and  firmness,  in 
dealing  with  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  international  questions. 
Any  nation  might  have  been  proud  of  such  a  minister,  whose  name 
was  familiar  amongst  races  the  most  remote,  and  who  had  made  his 
coontry  feared  and  respected  throughout  the  world.  But  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  however  wise  and  effective  during  a 
certain  period,  was  founded  upon  the  principles  which  were  embodied 
in  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  upon  the  political  system  which  they  were 
intended  to  maintain.  It  was  no  longer  a  practicable  policy  after 
the  Danish  war  and  its  results,  which  finally  destroyed  those  treaties. 
Men,  forgetting  the  changed  state  of  Europe,  or  ignorant  of  what  went 
before,  condemn  a  policy  which,  necessary  and  wise  at  one  time,  is 
DO  longer  so  under  a  new  condition  of  things.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  European  equilibrium  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  of 
ivhich  she  was  one  of  the  guardians,  in  order  to  check  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  any  one  Power,  and  to  prevent  fresh  wars  of 
conquest  and  ambition.  l{  was  at  the  same  time  her  task  to  favour 
the  development  of  freedom  and  popular  institutions  throughout 
Europe.  With  the  establishment  of  a  united  Germany,  and  of  a 
kingdom  of  Italy,  there  was  less  necessity  for  her  interference  in 
European  affairs,  and  consequently  her  paramount  influence,  to  a 
great  extent,  ceased.  We  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
under  these  circumstances  she  can  no  longer  maintain  that  high  and 
exceptional  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  that  she  so 
long  enjoyed.  But  that  she  still  holds,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  a 
great  position,  and  will  enjoy  the  influence  which  belongs  to  a  state  of 
the  first  rank, — supposing  always  that  our  foreign  policy  is  wise  and 
worthy  of  the  country, — there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  Her  vast 
empire,  her  powerful  fleet,  and,  more  than  all,  her  free  institutions, 
and  the  indomitable  energy  and  valour  of  her  people,  will  ensure 
this  place  to  her.  But  her  influence  and  strength  will  hereafter  be 
most  felt  and  will  be  best  used  if  we  abstain,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  interference  in  the  quarrels  and  concerns  of  other  nations,  but 
if  we  are  ready  at  the  same  time  to  throw  that  influence  and  strength 
when  necessary  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  justice  and  popular 
rights. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  of  late  been  talked  about  '*  non- 
intervention and  non-interference,**  and  the  phrase  that  '*  England 
flhould  not  interfere  in  foreign  affairs  unless  her  honour  or  her  interests 
require  it,"  has  been  put  forward  as  some  newly  discovered  principle, 
and  threatens  even  to  become  the  watchword  of  a  political  party. 
That  any  state  pretending  to  hold  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power,  and 
being  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  European  family  of  nations, 
should  openly  declare  the  fundamental  maxim  of  its  foreign  policy 
to  be  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  the  political  affidrs  of  the 
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conttneEt,  la  pimply  absurd.  More  over »  the  ostonlatioTis  profi^ssion 
of  such  a  policy  is  absolutely  mischievous  and  daDgeronSt  and  far 
more  likely  to  lead  to  war  than  to  cneare  peace,  England  has  never 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  Tvho  had  the  direction  of  her  policy  at  the  time^  and,  indeed, 
of  the  eountrj'^  itself,  "  her  honour  and  her  interests'*  required  it. 
The  real  question  is,  how  far  any  particular  event  may,  diredJy  or 
indirectly,  affect  them.  That  which  may  have  het>n  essential  to  tlio 
honour  and  interests  of  England  fifty  years  ago,  may  ho  so  no  longer- 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  as  we  have  sboi^-n*  the  great  political 
changes  which  have  recently  occurred  in  Europe  have  rendered 
necessary  a  corresponding  change  in  our  foreign  pohcy.  The  inter- 
ference and  intervention  of  England  in  continental  uiTairB  is  lees 
necessary  or  desirable  now  than  it  was  previous  to  those  cbanges. 
It  is  simpl}"  untrue  and  ridiculous  to  say,  as  it  is  somewhat  the  fashion 
to  say,  that  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Danish 
question,  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion  they  elicited,  put  an 
end  to  a  mischievous  and  meddling  foreign  pohey  which  had  b^n 
for  years  pursued  by  our  foreign  ministers, — by  such  statesmen  as 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Kussell,  and  Lord  Clarendon.  The  time  may 
come  when  our  honour  and  interests  may  again  require  a  more  active 
foreign  policy  j  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  we  arc  not  te 
inteiweno  or  interfere  for  the  future  in  European  affairs ^  is  to  show  &n 
absolute  ignorance  of  oar  true  position  as  a  nation,  and  a  lamentable 
indifference  to  the  greatness  and  independence  of  England. 

This  fallacy  about  the  Danish  debate,  first  put  forward  by  the 
radical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  since  been  taken  up  by 
the  eonscn'-ative  party,  unmindful  that  they  nrged  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmorston  to  interfere  in  the  Danish  question  even  to  the  extent 
of  war,  A  contrast  is  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  this  "mis- 
chievouH  and  meddlesome  "  foreign  policy  of  liberal  Governments,  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Rnssell,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Oifice  under  Lord  Stanley,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby.  It  is  really  of  importance,  now  that  tba 
ehallengo  has  been  given,  tb^it  the  truth  should  be  knovt-n  in  ihli 
matter.  Indeed,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess  liberal  opinions 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  true  that  the  foreign  policy  pumued  by  % 
liberal  Government  has  been  so  bad^  and  that  initiated  by  a  con- 
servative Government  so  good  ;  whether  Lord  Stanley  be  entitled  te 
the  praise  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  biui  by  his  party ^  and  concurred 
in  by  many  Liberals,  at  the  expense  of  his  predecessors.  We  hiive 
no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Lord  Stanley ;  but  we  are 
bound  mider  the  circumstances  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

When  Lord  Stanley  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon  in  tho  Foreign  O&et 
he  was  a  professed  follower  of  Mr.  Cob  den 'a  doctrine  of  tioa-t]iM> 
vention  and  non-inlerfercnce^  and  of  the  pccaliar  opiniont  of  b^  i 
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school  about  the  use  of  a  foreign  policy  and  of  diplomacy.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  coold  and  ought  to  be  nothing  to  be 
done  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  little  more  than  a  department 
of  the  state  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  letters.  The  levity 
with  which  he  treated  foreign  questions  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
foreign  representatives  at  our  Court.  But  all  this  arose  from  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  He  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  perceive  very 
soon  that  there  were  vast  and  multifarious  interests  connected  with 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  which  required  in  their  right 
treatment  the  highest  combination  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  experience, 
and  judgment.  A  very  short  apprenticeship  taught  him  the  fallacy 
of  the  new  doctrine  about  non-intervention  and  non-interference.  He 
soon  found  himself  in  the  face  of  international  difficulties  which 
eonld  not  be  avoided.     Let  us  see  how  he  dealt  with  them. 

The  principal  foreign  questions  of  which  Parliament  has  had  any 
knowledge  during  Lord  Stanley's  administration,  are  the  '<  Alabama" 
claims,  the  Luxembourg  guarantee,  the  case  of  the  '*  Mermaid,"  the 
seizure  of  the  "  Tornado  "  and  imprisonment  of  her  crew,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  Crete. 

It  is  broadly  stated  that  Lord  Stanley  has  shown  a  far  more  liberal, 
conciliatory,  and  statesmanlike  spirit  than  Lord  Bussell  in  agreeing  to 
submit  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  arbitration.  Now,  in  the 
first  place.  Lord  Russell  never  refused  an  arbitration  upon  American 
claims,  provided  a  case  for  arbitration  could  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  Governments.  Li  his  despatch  of  the  14th  October,  1865,  he 
left  an  opening  to  Mr.  Seward  to  propose  such  a  case.  In  the  second 
place,  Lord  Russell,  in  his  treatment  of  the  ''Alabama  "  and  other  claims, 
followed  the  only  precedent  which  was  available,  viz.,  that  set  by  the 
United  States  themselves  with  regard  to  claims  of  exactly  the  same 
natnre  preferred  against  them  by  Portugal,  adopting  in  his  despatches 
and  correspondence  the  very  same  arguments  and  frequently  the  identi- 
cal language  which  had  been  used  by  the  Ameripan  Government.  And 
thirdly,  not  only  had  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  principal 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  entirely  approved  of  the  course 
which  Lord  Russell  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  ''Alabama"  claims,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  conservative  party  in  Parliament,  and  the  violent 
attacks  led  by  Lord  Cairns  upon  the  measures  taken  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Government  to  check  the  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  en- 
deavouring to  stop  the  fitting  out  of  the  "  Alabama  "  and  other  cruisers 
against  4he  commerce  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  the  violation 
of  our  laws,  and  would  have  rendered  all  concession  to  the  American 
Government  utterly  impossible.  When  Lord  Derby  came  into  office, 
he  and  his  friends  changed  their  opinions  upon  foreign  politics,  as 
they  did  upon  reform,  and  they  now  would  claim  credit  for  doing 
that  which,  through  their  unscrupulous  opposition,  their  predecessors 
could  not. have  done.      Lord  Stanley  proposed  arbitration  on  the 
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**•  Alabama  *'  and  other  claims,  to  the  United  States.  The  result  of  bis 
proposal  was  precisely  what  Lord  Russell, — ^who,  however,  generously 
gave  it  his  support, — ^had  anticipated;  It  is  impossible  to  agree 
upon  the  case  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators.  Mr.  Seward  insists 
upon  including  in  the  matters  for  discussion  and  arbitration  our  con- 
duct in  recognising  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  States.  No 
Government  with  any  respect  for  \ts  dignity  and  independence  eoold 
accept  such  a  proposal,  and  Lord  Stanley  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  question  where  it  was  when  he  came  into  oflSce. 

Now  as  regards  Luxembourg.  France  and  Prussia  were  on  the 
brink  of  war.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  most  desirous  of  avoiding 
this  extremity,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  fair  pretext  to  escape 
it.  He  hinted  to  our  ambassador  at  Paris  that  an  offer  of  mediation 
on  the  part  of  England  might  afford  him  the  pretext.  Although  Europe 
would  thus  be  preserved  from  a  war,  the  results  of  which,  even  to  this 
country,  no  one  codld  foresee,  at  little  or  no  risk  or  sacrifice  on  oar 
part.  Lord  Stanley  hesitated  to  offer  the  mediation  proposed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Lord 
Cowley  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  at  the  very  last  moment.  K  there 
had  been  twelve  more  hours'  delay,  war  would  have  broken  out,  or 
another  Power  would  have  accepted  the  honourable  task  which  had 
been  proposed  to  England.  The  conference  held  in  London  agreed 
to  a  joint  guarantee  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg.  For  a 
moment  the  influence  of  England  in  Europe  seemed  to  have  revived. 
But,  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  extent  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  this  country  by  the  guarantee.  Lord 
Stanley  had  the  incredible  want  of  prudence — not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher 
name — to  declare,  in  almost  so  many  words,  that  when  entering  into 
that  guarantee  he  did  so  with  the  mental  reservation  that  he  never 
intended  to  fulfil  any  of  the  obligations  which  it  might  impose  upon 
us !  The  effect  of  this  declaration  in  Europe  must  be  well  known 
even  to  Lord  Stanley's  friends.  It  excited  feelings  of  the  deepest 
indignation  throughout  Germany.  It  has  destroyed  on  the  continent 
Lord  Stanley's  reputation  as  a  statesman,  and  has  most  seriously 
shaken  the  confidence  which  had  previously  been  felt  in  the  honoor 
and  word  of  England. 

The  **  Mermaid  "  was  a  British  trading  vessel  which  had  been  sunk 
by  a  shot  from  a  Spanish  battery.  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  debate  upon 
this  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  admitted  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Govern* 
ment  and  authorities,  and  asserted  the  undoubted  claim  of  the  Britbh 
Government  to  redress.  But  he  stated  at  the  same  time  thai  1m 
would  not  enforce  our  right, upon  these  most  unstatesmitnliki:,  wo  migl** 
almost  6  ay  immoral,  grounds, — m,,  tbat  we  might  our  is  el  vo*  ht-u*ft'^ 
be  wrong' doer gf  and  that  Spain  woiild  then  have  claims  againft  ^ 
nkich  we  might  set  against  those  whi<^h  wu  now  hiivc  ngoiiiit  hifi  ll 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  a  declaration  more  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
a  nation,  and  more  likely  to  encourage  iijaries  and  insults  on  the  part 
of  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Spain. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Tornado  "  we  are  willing  to  overlook  any  short- 
comings of  the  Minister, — and  there  might  be  something  to  say  on  the 
snbjectj^-on  account  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  our  law  and  the 
discreditable  conduct  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  who  deserve  neither 
oar  sympathy  nor  our  support. 

In  the  Eastern  question  Lord  Stanley,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
opinions  and  his  supposed  philo-Greek  predilections,  upon  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  Lord  Palm«rstoh  thought  they 
conld  rely,  found  himself  under  t&e  necessity  of  following  the  same 
coarse  as  his  predecessors,  and  refused  to  aid  the  enemies  of  Turkey 
in  their  schemes  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire. 

In  what,  then,  would  we  ask,  has  Lord  Stanley  shown  that  supe- 
riority over  those  who  preceded  him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that 
statesmanlike  vdsdom,  which  have  called  forth  such  unlimited  praise 
from  his  party,  and  which,  we  are  constantly  told,  even  his  political 
opponents  are  compelled  to  admit  ?  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  to  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office  when  that  party  was  in  power,  if  such  assertions 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  uncontro verted. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  career  of  Lord  Stanley  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  he  has  no  foreign  policy,  no  definite  views  and  aims  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  no  principles  to  guide 
him.  His  foreign  policy  has  hitherto  consisted  in  meeting  questions 
as  they  arise,  or  in  avoiding  them  if  possible,  and  in  making  state- 
ments and  giving  answers  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  practical,  common-sense  fashion,  which  never  fails  to  raise  cheers 
from  a  certain  class  of  politicians.  The  want  of  a  definite  foreign 
policy,  the  mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  dealing  with 
questions  upon  the  ground  of  immediate  expediency  and  not  upon 
principle,,  or  with  a  far-seeing  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  are 
sore  signs  of  the  decay  of  a  nation,  and  of  its  fall  from  the  position 
of  a  first-rate  Power.  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  foreign  policy,  and  all 
intematienal  questions  with  which  he  dealt  were  treated  upon  certain 
principles  and  with  broad  and  definite  views  as  to  what  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity,  interests,  and  influence  of  the  country.  It  was  to 
this  that  during  his  administration  of  foreign  aflairs  England  owed  her 
greatness  and  her  high  place  in  the  world.  France  has  a  national 
foreign  policy,  and  so  has  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  and  even  Italy. 
\a8tria  is  gradually  abandoning  all  definite  principles  in  her  foreign 
relations,  as  we  are  doing.  Holland  and  Spain  have  long  since  given 
Tip  a  foreign  policy.  They  are  decaying  or  fallen  states.  Let  us  take 
care  that  England  be  not  reduced  to  the  same  condition. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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The  mosl  extmordinory  perversloii  and  confusion  of  ideas  seem  to 
pr<^yail  wiUi  regard  to  the  United  States  In  this  matter  of  a  foreip 
policy.  Those  who  advocate  the  extreme  doctrmeB  of  non- interfer- 
ence and  non-intervention,  and  ridicule  the  notion  of  the  balftnee  of 
power,  point  to  the  example  of  the  United  States  as  the  one  to  le 
followed  hy  England.  But  Lave  Ihey  any  grounds  for  doing  s^? 
It  IB  true  that  the  United  States  have  hitherto  interfered  but  LitUa 
in  the  affairs  of  European  states,  although  symptoms  are  not  wautisg 
of  a  departure  in  this  respect  from  the  rules  wisely  laid  down  by  tbeif 
former  statesmen.  The  reason  has  been  that  American  interests  were 
not  directly  affected  by  political  events  which  might  occur  on  this  sido 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  what  has  been  the  case  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, which  stands  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  them  that  Europe 
does  to  us  ?  There  they  have  carried  the  doctrines  of  interference 
and  intervention  to  an  extremo  lejigth,  and  have  enforced  tiiem  too 
often  in  an  overbearing  and  arbitrary  manner,  rarely,  if  ever,  exeeedei 
by  the  most  despotic  and  ambitiouB  states  of  Europe.  The  '*  Mmiroe 
doctrine  *'  is  but  tho  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  carried  to  it£ 
eattremo  limit.  The  right  which  tho  United  States  occasionally  arro- 
gate to  themBolveB  to  control  and  interfere  in  the  inBtltutione  auj 
internal  ad  airs  of  tho  republics  of  South  and  Central  Amedca,  go^a 
beyond  anything  which  any  European  state  would  now  probably  veo* 
ture  to  claim. 

Tho  United  States  have  a  foreign  policy  well  defined  and  foundeil 
upon  certain  principles,  and  one  which  every  American  stategmM 
would  consider  essential  to  the  interests  Qtxd  dignity  of  bis  countzy. 
It  is  directed  to  the  carrying  out  of  those  vast  and  ambitious  schemei 
of  aggrandisement  and  of  universal  influence  which  arc  amongst  the 
signs  of  the  youthful  vigour,  the  growing  power,  and  the  marvelloELS 
vitality  of  the  great  republic* 

Whilst  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a  de&iite  foreign  policy,  we 
do  not  advocate  any  unnecessary  interference  or  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Europe^ 
whilst  changes  of  vast  importance  are  taking  place  in  the  poUttcftl 
system,  the  attitude  of  England  should  be  one  of  watchfulness, 
observation,  and  expectancy.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  at 
present  see,  likely  to  take  place  in  Europe  daogerous  to  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  our  country.  The  union  and  consolidation  of  the 
great  German  race,  and  tho  establishment  of  a  powerful  state  m  the 
centre  of  Europe,  need  cause  us  do  alarm.  On  the  contrsryf  it  ahoold 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  ns  as  affording  an  additional  seconty 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Danger  could  only  arise  to  ns  in  the 
©vent — on  every  account  a  very  improbable  one — of  this  ftt^Ue 
becoming  a  despotic  military  power.  Then,  indeod,  suppoiiii^ 
France  to  retain  her  present  form  of  government,  there  m^ik  hm 
danger  to  the  free  and  constitutional  itatet  of  Eofopa— fiigtal 
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included.  Bat  we  have  no  fear  of  any  such  result.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  German  race,  so  enlightened  and  so  progressive, 
would  renounce  their  liberties  even  to  accomplish  their  national 
unity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  freedom  will  gain  by 
German  unity,  which  would  act  as  a  check  upon  France  if  she  enter- 
kined  designs  npon  the  small  free  states  of  Europe. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  England  no  longer  holds  that 
high  and  exceptional  plac^  in  the  world  which  she  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  fill.  Her  aid  and  influence  will  no  longer  be  sought  as 
they  were  when  the  balance  of  power  was  founded  upon  the  artificial 
basis  devised  by  the  framers  of  the  treaties  of  Yieima,  and  when  she 
alone  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  and  supporter  of  free 
govenmient  and  popular  rights.  Our  own  profession  of  the  non- 
intervention doctrine,  and  the  selfish  avowal  that  for  the  future  we 
shall  not  interfere  in  any  matter,  unless  our  own  immediate  commer- 
cial interests  are  concerned,  must,  of  course,  diminish  our  influence 
on  the  continent.  In  future  political  combinations  England  may  be 
orerlooked,  and  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  state 
documents,  issued  by  foreign  nations  for  the  regulation  of  European 
affiurs,  in  which  the  name  of  England  does  not  even  appear. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  national  interests  which  may  still 
compel  England  to  take  part  in  European  afliEurs, — ^that  connected  with 
our  Eastern  empire.  It  may  have  iiie  effect  of  again  bringing  us  into 
collision  with  Russia,  and  of  thus  influencing  our  foreign  policy.  The 
question  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  should  be  treated  in  a 
sepan^  article.  We  have  therefore  intentionally  abstained  from 
touching  upon  the  position  of  Bussia  in  the  sketch  we  have  given  of 
the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

In  condnsion,  we  may  observe  that  the  year  which  has  gone  by 
has  seen  a  great  advance  on  the  continent  of  Europe  of  that  irresistible 
stream  of  democracy  which,  as  De  Tocqueville  first  pointed  out,  must 
sooner  or  later  overwhelm  the  whole  fabric  of  European  society,  and 
of  her  political  institutions.  The  advance  of  that  stream  has,  however, 
been  less  rapid  and  less  palpable  on  the  continent  than  in  this 
country,  where  a  Beform  Bill,  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  landed  ans* 
tocracy,  has  for  the  first  time  broken  down  the  barriers  which  had 
hitherto  opposed  it,  and  where  the  world  has  witnessed  the  strange, 
though  not  unprecedented,  sight  of  a  powerful  class  preparing  tiie 
instrument  by  which  the  destruction  of  their  own  exclusive  privileges 
and  influence  is  to  be  in  the  end  most  surely  compassed* 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  CAELYLISM; 

CONTAINING  THE  VERY  ACELANCHOLT  STORY  OP   A  SHODDY 
MAKER  AND  HIS  MUTINOUS  MAID-SERVANT. 


We  are  specially  anxious  in  the  remarks  which  we  are  ahont  to  make, 
rnd  which  we  have  ventured  to  connect  with  the  name  of  a  great 
man  still  living  amongst  ns,  to  he  understood  as  heing  in  no  degree 
desirous  of  detracting  from  the  honour  and  reputation  which  he  has 
most  deservedly  won  hy  his  honest  and  most  excellent  work.  We 
profess  ourselves  to  he  not  only  admirers  of  the  genius,  honesty,  and 
courage  of  Mr.  Garlyle,  hut  also  to  he  among  the  number  of  students 
who  have  sat  at  his  feet  believing,  trusting,  and  learning ;  and  we 
(icknowledge  heartily  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  him  by 
his  countrymen  at  large.  His  history  of  the  French  revolntioD, 
brilliant  as  it  is  with  the  most  pibturesque  word-painting  that  hss 
perhaps  come  from  the  pen  of  any  English  writer,  and  wise  with  well- 
digested  thought,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  in  our  language. 
His  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  his  Life  of  Gagliostro,  the  little 
tale  of  Blumine  in  Sartor  Resartus,  his  paper  on  Boswell*s  Life  of 
Johnson,  are  miracles  in  their  different  ways  of  artistic  workmanship 
on  the  part  of  an  author.  His  vindication  of  Cromwell  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  pieces  of  biography  in  our  language.  And  periiaps 
no  work  of  history  was  ever  written  containing  more  brilliant  epwoduBS 
and  showing  throughout  a  grander  honesty  of  purpose  than  his  liie 
of  Frederic  the  Great.  It  can  be  the  desire  of  no  literary  man  in 
England,  of  no  editor,  of  no  set  or  school  of  men,  to  disparage  to 
grei^t  a  name.  But  we  think  that  no  other  title  for  these  obscrratitrs 
would  be  so  tmc  and  just  a  imo  ns  that  we  have  eho^tio^  »tid  tM 
hgdo  othtT  would  oxplam  eo  clearly  and  conckely  the  n«liti«  of  Ifci 
Bubject  which  we  have  in  himd. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  for  many  years  past, — we  think  m  every  wod.  Art 
has  como  frcim  hia  pen  for  many  years  past,  and  in  every  WQfi  tlil 
he  has  epoken  on  the  aspect  of  the  world  around  him. — •ooadid  a 
loQd  note  of  warning  to  his  countrymon  thai  hm  gradmzilly  bftfOBi 
a  woil  of  woe,  till  he  has  forced  us  to  rtgtird  kim  as  %  pi^ipM  d 
uvil  days  to  come*  And  in  this  way  he  has  founded  m  wihad  d 
thinkers,  who  are  as  vehement  in  their  forcvhodings  of  n  CQCisof  ^ 
of  wmtii, — though  they  are  not  so  precise,  find  tlieTGtoii  aiil  • 
csMily  rofui^dj^^as  has  been  ]>r.  Cuntming  tmi  hii  Krhot^  wttk  llw 
aaannmeo  of  a  speedy  end  to  all  our  troubles  hiLri!  ao  ^aftk.    Wo 
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hare  hod  Mr.  Buskin  preaching  to  ns  in  the  same  strain, — ^in  the  same 
strain,  but  with  denunciations  based  on  fears  much  less  reasonable 
and  on  arguments  much  less  true  than  those  by  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  actuated.  From  such  preachings  and  prophesyings  that  phase  of 
thought  and  of  belief  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  Carlylism  has 
sprung  into  existence  and  been  widely  promulgated,  till  men  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  ask  themselves  whether  Carlylism  can 
indeed  be  true.     The  doctrine  amounts  to  this  simply,  that  we  are 

all  going  to  the Mischief  I     There  has  ever  been  held  out  by  the 

great  master  some  faintest  hope  that  salvation  may  yet  be  possible, — 
that  it  may  be  possible  at  any  rate  to  a  fragment  among  us ;  that, 
near  as  we  all  are  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  over  which  when  one 
or  all  shall  have  slipped  there  can  no  longer  be  a  vestige  of  hope  for 
that  one  or  that  all,  still, — still, — even  yet,  a  man,  if  he  will  abandon 
all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  that  he  is  doing,  and  will  devote  every 
energy  that  he  has  to  clutching  on, — such  a  man  may  yet  be  saved.  But 
it  is  manifest  enough  that  the  prophet  himself  has  but  little  hope  that 
snch  salvation  will  be  extended  to  many  of  his  countrymen  of  the 
present  day,  not  to  many  indeed  of  those  who  are  living  in  the 
present  age.  Where  salvation  may  be  achieved  it  must  be  won  by  a 
very  absolute  change.  England, — let  us  say  England,  as  England 
is  the  dearest  to  ns, — has  no  chance  at  all  bodily  unless  she  can 
set  herself  bodily  to  work,  to  work  as  one  whole,  and  make  herself 
to  be  something  very  different  from  what  she  now  is.  And  we  see 
cleariy  enough  that  the  prophet  ventures  to  hope  for  no  such  change 
as  that.  In  the  last  observations  which  he  made  to  us  as  he  was  con- 
templating his  Niagara,  he  has  indeed  told  ns  that  an  <<  aristos  "  or 
two  properly  minded  might  do  something,  might  make  an  effort ;  but 
this  hope  he  holds  out  too  plainly  without  strong  trust  in  it  himself. 
And  indeed  we  none  of  ns  can  have  any  trust  in  the  prospect  of  what 
an  "  aristos  **  or  two  may  do  for  us ; — such  an  "aristos  "  or  such 
"  aristoi "  as  Mr.  Carlyle  describes  to  us.  That  great  men  as  they 
spring  up  from  day  to  day  among  ns  will  be  the  guardians,  and 
teachers,  and  in  some  sort  the  saviours  of  the  lesser  men  is  no  doubt 
tme  now ;  and  will  be,  and  ever  has  been  true.  And  it  is  true  enough 
that  our  great  men  are  like  enough  to  come,  have  very  frequently 
come,  do  come  generation  after  generation,  from  that  class  among 
OS  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  point  out  to  us  as  the  most  probable 
soorce  of  salvation  for  ns.  From  the  highest  rank  of  our  nobility  and 
of  our  conmiercial  aristocracy  we  draw  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
men  who  are  the  salt  by  which  we  are  leavened  as  to  make  it  probable 
enoQ^  that  we  ought  to  look  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
"  aristoi  *'  from  among  them.  But  we  none  of  us  can  believe, — ^he 
too  manifestly  does  not  himself  believe,  only  faintly  ventures  to  point 
ont  the  possibility  of  a  chance, — that  any  special .  salvation  of  this 
sort  is  now,  now  for  us  just  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  to  be  had 
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other  than  that  which  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  year 
to  year  we  draw  from  ihe  good  work  done  among  ns  by  onr  good 
men.  We  have  no  ground  for  expecting  now,  at  this  stoment,  any 
speciality  of  an  **  aristos  "  to  assist  ns  as  we  are  sliding  so  rapidly  ov^ 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

We  all  know  "what  preachings  of  this  kind  mean,  and  to  what  they 
come ;  for  we  so  ofben  hear  them  from  the  pnlpits  of  onr  chorch. 
Clergymen  tell  ns  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  that  a  total  change  is 
needed  for  us,  and  that  nothing  short  of  total  change  will  be  of  any 
service  to  us.  We  are,  we  are  assured,  wallowing  in  l^e  depths  of 
sin,  loving  ourselves,  and  utterly  disregardfal  of  our  God.  We  must, 
by  sudden  and  great  effort,  absolutely  change  all  that,  and  change  it 
at  once.     We  must  learn  to  hate  ourselves,  and  the  world,  and  to  care 

only  for  the  things  of  the  next  world,  or  else 1     Now  we  hear 

that,  and  such  like  denunciations  on  Sundays,  morning  afl;er  morning, 
regarding  them  as  the  special  product  of  a  special  half-hour ;  and  we 
go  away  utterly  unmindful  of  them.  The  clergyman  himself,  having 
simply  performed  a  very  difficult  task  as  best  he  knew  how,  does  not 
expect  his  counsels  to  be  obeyed.  When  he  tells  his  hearers  that  they 
are  to  surrender  every  thought  to  the  lliings  of  the  next  world,  he 
mildly  hopes  that  he  may  induce  some  one  to  give  up  an  additional  five 
minutes  to  his  prayers.  His  denunciations  have  been  uttered  in  the 
superlative  degree,  because  the  superlative  is  of  all  degrees  the  easiest 
used  in  utterance.  He  does  not  believe  them  himself,  though  probably 
he  thinks  that  he  does.  But  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  denunciations  iiiere  is 
this  difference, — ^that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  does  believe 
them  himself.  When  he  tells  us  that  we  are  going  over  a  Niagara  fiiD, 
he  hears  the  rush  of  waters  in  his  ears.  When  he  prophesies  to  ns  woe, 
woe,  woe, — ^unless  all  be  changed,  unless  we  submit  ourselves  humbly 
to  some  ''  aristoi,'*  unless  we  turn  altogether  round  in  the  path  on 
which  we  are  walking,  and  walk  backwards, — ^which  he  must  know  we 
shall  not  do,  he  sees  the  destruction,  the  utter  annihilation,  coming  on 
us  from  a  distance,  and  hardly  from  a  distance.  It  is  the  tm&  of 
the  prophet  which  makes  him  as  a  prophet  considerable,  and  which 
is  now  inducing  many  anxious,  thoughtful  men  to  ask  whether  the 
thing  be  as  true  as  the  man, — ^whether  Garlylism  be  as  worthy  of  belief 
as  is  Mr.  Carlyle. 

The  question  is  simply  that ; — are  we,  or  are  we  not,  going  to  the 
Mischief?  And  then  there  is  that  other  very  important  question; — 
what  does  We  mean  ?  There  are  three  impersonations  of  which  the 
thinker  thinks  when  he  comes  to  inquire  about  that  We.  There  is 
himself.  Is  he  going  to  the  Mischief?  There  is  his  country.  Is 
that  going  to  the  Mischief  ?  There  is  the  world  of  men  at  large,  God's 
whole  universe.     Is  that  going  to  the  Mischief? 

We  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  thinker  thinking  of  flU 
this  should  fix  his  mind  on  the  first  and  last  of  tliese  three  impersona- 
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tioDS, — ^Dot  tronbling  himself  much  about  his  oonntry  in  the  matter. 
That  a  man  should  trouble  himself  very  much  about  his  country  is  no 
doubt  an  imperative  duty,— %  duty  from  which  no  man  ought  to  con- 
eeive  hunself  to  be  free.  But  it  need  not,  we  think,  enter  much  into 
his  coD8ider»tion  on  this  important  subject  of  going  to  the  Mischief 
imdflr  the  ban  of  CarlyHsm.  Mr.  Oarlyle  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  assert  that  a  man's  duty  to  his  country  consists  in  his  honest  and 
true  performance  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the  cir- 
eomstanoes  of  his  life.  He  would  hardly  acknowledge  that  the  ordi* 
nary  man  owed  any  other  public  duty  to  his  country, — such  as  voting 
for  this  or  that  candidate  at  the  hustings,  or  keeping  any  eye  of  watch- 
fobess  over  the  possible  shortcomings  of  his  pastors  and  masters.  In 
that  matter  of  a  man's  country,  if  it  be  going  to  the  Mischief,  he  can 
probably  hardly  stop  the  progress  at  all  otherwise  than  in  a  small 
degree  by  honest  work  at  home, — which  will  at  least,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  stop  any  such  progress  for  himself.  And,  moreover,  it  is  after 
all  comparatively  but  of  small  moment  to  the  ordinary  man  whether 
bis  country  be  going  to  the  Mischief  or  not.  This  we  say  hesitatingly, 
fearing  that  we  shall  be  charged  with  lack  of  patriotism,  but  knowing 
well  that  we  are  in  no  degree  guilty  on  that  charge.  Have  not 
all  countries  gone  to  the  Mischief, — ^fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf, — as  years  have  roUed  over  them  ?  Does  not  history  make  it 
manifest  to  us  that  at  any  rate  as  yet  dominions  have  not  been  formed 
on  earth  i^iiich  shall  endure  ?  And  we  think,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  more  to  an  Englishman's  heart  to  inquire  what  shall  have  come 
oat  of  England  when  England  shall  no  longer  be  great  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  than  to  be  anxious  that  her  power  should  endure 
through  coming  ages.  As  the  father  in  his  latter  years  lives  again  in 
Ms  boy,  and  lives  a  sweeter  and  a  purer  life  than  that  which  he  has 
eompassed  for  himself,  so  should  Englishmen  look  for  the  perpetuity 
and  for  the  perfection  of  what  is  good  among  them  in  distant  realms, 
in  kmds  not  to  be  dominated  by  the  English  flag,  but  which  will  be 
great  by  the  strength  of  English  virtues.  If  there  be  no  such  perfec- 
tion coming,  no  such  perpetuity  of  good,  if  indeed  there  be  no  English 
virtues  from  whence  these  great  results  can  come,  then  we  may  say, 
— ^looking  at  the  landf  in  which  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, — that  the 
question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  England  is  going  to  the  Mis- 
chief, but  whether  the  world  of  men  at  large  is  not  hastening  on  that 
way.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that  they  who  are  frightened  by  the 
ntterances  of  the  prophet  need  not  take  trouble  upon  themselves  on 
behalf  of  their  country  in  reference  to  those  utterances.  The  fright- 
ened mim  can  aid  his  country  in  this  matter  only  by  aiding  him- 
eelt  And  af^r  all,  if  it  be  so,  that  luxury  and  wealth,  and  the  over- 
^tAl&ingof  competition, — ^what  we  may  perhaps  call  the  symptoms  of 
fitil^ctidable  old  age  in  a  nation, — are  present  with  us,  signifying  that 
ttb  country  is  beei&nng  old  and  is  tending  towards  decay,  what  then  ? 
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We  hardly  need  a  prophet  to  tell  us  that  at  least  up  to  this  period  b 
the  world's  progress,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  nations. 

But  that  first  question,  whether  the  man  himself  he  going  to  the 
Mischief,  must  he  very  important  to  every  man.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  questions  which  can  he  of  importance  to  any 
man  as  leading  to  improved  action,  or  even  to  the  resolution  for 
such  improvement.  Whether  the  world  at  large  he  growing  hotter  and 
hotter  every  day,  or  worse  and  worse,  is  matter  for  speculation  and 
inquiry,  and  for  most  melancholy  consideration;  for  thoughts  qnite 
funereal  and  agonising  to  him  who,  having  made  the  inquiry,  finds 
himself  hound  to  tell  himself  that  the  progress  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 
But  as  for  any  action  in  har  of  such  downward  travelling,  the  ordinary 
man  can  only  use  it  on  his  own  hehoof,  and  on  that  of  those  helong- 
ing  to  him.  We  think  that  the  natural  line  of  thought  for  the  student 
of  Carlylism  leads  him  to  ask  the  question,  What  shall  he  himself  do, 
when  he  has  hrought  himself  to  put  confidence  in  the  Master,  and  has 
made  himself  willing  to  suhmit  himself  to  that  Master's  teachings?  For, 
till  a  man  hrings  himself  to  this,  all  teachings  must  be  to  him  vaguo 
and  unprofitable.  We  are  all  inclined  to  think,  when  we  are  Ustening 
to  sermons,  that  though  they  are  inoperative  on  ourselves,  and  for 
certain  reasons  must  continue  to  be  so,  they  will  probably  do  some 
good  for  others.  That  comes  from  lack  of  faith  in  the  preacher.  If 
any  good  is  to  come  from  any  preachings,  it  must  spring  frt>m  that 
amount  of  faith  which  shall  produce  personal  obedience.  The  question 
now  is.  What  shall  the  man  do,  the  man,  I,  who  has  been  brought  by 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  believe  that  he  is  going  to  the  Mischief, — ^what  shall  he 
do  to  save  himself  from  that  journey  ?  It  is  the  old  question  of  the 
trusting  man  who  has  been  brought  ^y  the  preacher  to  have  a  sense 
of  his  own  danger— s^"  Master,  what  shfidl  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

The  man  thus  anxious  to  be  saved  goes  of  course  to  the  Master 
who  has  convinced  him  of  his  danger,  and  looks  to  him  for  instructioD. 
He  finds  instruction  very  plain  in  its  words,  palpably  good, — so  good 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  goodness.  But  he  has  heard  it 
before.  He  has  heard  it  before  in  the  line  of  an  old  song — '<  It  is  good 
to  be  honest  and  true.*'  The  practical  teaching  is,  we  think,  confined 
to  that  which  is  taught  also  in  this  line ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
utterances  are  simply  descriptive  of  the  evils  springing  from  the  want 
of  truth  and  honesty,  and  of  the  results  of  those  evils.  The  teaeUng 
is,  no  doubt,  good.  There  can  be  no  better  teaching.  But  how  is 
the  poor  sinner  to  apply  it?  He  finds,  as  he  continues  to  stodyUi 
Master,  that  he  cannot  fit  himself  to  the  teaching,  because  eveij  tA 
untl  thought,  and  word  of  mmi  around  him  aro  descnbod  by  flw 
Master  as  being  void  of  truth  and  honesty*  Truth  atid  honesty,  in  th« 
iibstract,  are^  of  course,  good.  But  when  the  pupO  cornea  to  the  details 
of  life,  ho  finds  that  those  springs  of  action  which  he  bna  hiihirto 
regarded   as   salutary  aro   all    included  by  the  Master   atnuog  thi 
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^dekednesses  which  tend  to  destraction.  The  accusation  made 
against  all  the  world  aroond  him  is,  that  the  world  around  him  is 
fidse  and  disobedient,  and  consequently  dishonest.  He  is  himself 
probably  aware  of  certain  short-comings, — short-comings  in  spite  of 
good  resolves,  short  comings  of  which  he  repents  from  day  to  day, — 
still  fedling  back  into  them  again,  perhaps  with  some  improvement, 
perhaps,  alas,  with  none.  He  sees  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  world 
around  him,  and  he  hears  that  it  has  been  so  since  the  world  began. 
But  he  has  still  hoped  in  spite  of  his  own'unworthiness,  because  God 
is  good,  and  because,  knowing  himself  to  be  unworthy  in  much,  he 
also  knows  that  in  something  he  has  been  worthy.  But  this  Master 
tells  him  that  there  is  no  worth  of  any  kind  anywhere  around  him,  or 
near  him ;  that  all  worth  is  so  far  distant  that  he  never  can  have  seen 
any  worth ;  that  those  very  things  are  unworthy  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  think  most  worthy.  It  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true.  Yes, 
indeed.     There  is  no  doubt  of  that.     But  what  is  truth  and  goodness  ? 

It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  everything  is  bad,  and  the  badness  of 
everything  is  exemplified  by,  let  us  say,  three  specified  vices  of  the  day. 
The  power  of  political  governors  is  controlled  by  the  will  of  those  who 
are  governed.  The  manufacturers  make  shoddy.  And  the  maid- 
servants give  warning.  His  Master  thinks  on  that  great  question  of 
the  power  of  the  governors,  that  governors  should  be  despotic.  He, 
the  inquiring  sinner,  has  hitherto  been  taught  by  that  long  course  of 
teaching  which  is  in  activity  on  a  man's  behalf  long  before  his  birth, 
fhsi  some  control  by  the  governed  over  the  governors  is  the  one 
great  political  good  to  be  denred ;  and  looking  back,  he  sees,  after 
a  dim  fashion,  Ihat  the  world  could  not  have  progressed  without  it. 
And  he  finds  that  the  very  men  who  have  been  heroes  to  his  own 
Master  have  ever  been  concerned  in  obtaining  .this  control  for  them- 
selves and  others.  Mahomet,  Luther,  GromweU,  Washington,  Mira- 
beau,  even  Frederic  himself,  were  especially  men  who  would  not 
obey, — ^unless  they  saw  the  reason  why.  He  finds  that  doctrine  of 
obedience  to  governors  to  be  so  vague  that  it  means  almost  nothing, 
and  discovers  at  last  that  obedience  is  due,  not  to  governors,  but  to 
laws.  He  can  see  around  him,  indeed,  much  disobedience  to  the 
laws;  but  he  sees  that  such  disobedience  is  punishable,  and  is 
punished ;  and  that  it  is  indeed,  though  too  frequent,  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  When  he  tries  to  use  these  lessons  about  obedience 
for  his  own  behoof,  they  become  so  misty  before  him  that  he  can  do 
nothing  with  them.  He  understands  well  that  he  must  obey  the  laws, 
or  that  fEuling  to  do  so  he  will  be  made  to  undergo  penalties ;  but  he 
cannot  understand  how  he  is  to  sit  with  that  obedience  of  a  contrite 
spirit  which  the  Master  requires,  at  the  feet  of  a  Bow  Street  magistrate. 
That  he  is  to  sit  in  that  spirit  at  certain  other  feet  he  knows  well ;  but 
that  is  not  the  obedience  of  which  the  Master  is  speaking. 

And  then  about  the  shoddy  I  We  will  say  that  he  himself  is  a  maker 
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of  shoddy, — ihat  it  is  bis  business  to  supply  tsertain  customers  witii  a 
somewbat  epbemeral  article  made  of  old.  woollen  rags,  and  so  eot- 
eocted  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  good  cloth.  He  is  aware  ttui 
in  bis  way  of  business  his  profits  from  his  capital  are  such  as  the 
world  is  content  to  allow  as  just, — ^ten  per  cent.,  shall  we  say,  on  Us 
capital,  or  perhaps  fifteen.  He  is  aware  at  any  rate  that  the  profit  is  &o 
greater  to  him  making  shoddy  than  it  would  have  been  had  ohaiiee 
made  him  a  maker  of  broadcloth.  But  the  world  wants  shoddy,  and 
some  one  must  make  it.  He,  ncTerlheless,  according  to  his  Master'^ 
teaching,  is  clearly  in  a  perilous  case.  He  had  known  before,  well, 
that  he  who  sells  shoddy  for  good  doth,  telling  a  lie  about  his 
shoddy, — ^that  he  is  a  thief.  Since  his  childhood  that  had  been  well 
enough  known  to  him,  as  it  is  known  to,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world.  But,  according  to  this  teacher,  to  make  shoddy  at  all,  evm 
tbongh  the  world  wants  shoddy,  and  is  content  to  pay  for  it  a  piioe 
as  such,  is  manifestly  a  sin.  The  sin  lies  not  in  the  passing  off  of 
the  shoddy  for  something  better  than  shoddy.  It  is  the  same  with 
bricks ; — ^the  same  with  carpentry.  Though  for  oertain  purposes,— 
whether  the  purposes  in  themselves  be  wise  or  foolish  does  not  bear 
upon  the  question, — ^though  for  certain  purposes  the  world  wants 
cheap  bricks  and  cheap  carpentry,  to  make  cheap  bricks  and  cheap  car- 
pentry is  a  sin  for  which  the  guilty  one  must  surely  go  to  the  MisdhieU 
And  then,  alas  t  so  general  is  the  demand  for  those  articles  in  the 
present  day  that  all  manufacturers  and  all  retail  dealers  must  go  to  the 
Mischief  because  of  them. 

And,  thirdly,  about  the  unfortunate  maid-servants,  who  will  gife 
warning  to  their  masters  and  mistresses  !  We  will  take  the  teaeher 
here  in  his  broadest  sense, — ^in  the  sense  which  we  believe  he  wonU 
himself  acknowledge, — and  we  will  suppose  that  our  friend,  idio  ii 
anxious  to  benefit  himself  by  his  Master's  teachings,  thoroughly  unde^ 
stands  the  spirit  in  which  his  Master  is  speaking.  Service  general^ 
should  have  in  it  something  of  perpetuity, — not  be  what  the  Master 
calls  nomadic  ;  and  the  maid-servants  of  whom  the  Master  speaks  are 
especially  brought  forward  as  illustrations  of  the  rule,  because,  when 
they  sin  against  this  rule,  the  punishment  upon  them,  poor  sinawB, 
comes  the  quickest  and  the  absurdity  is  the  most  manifest.  A  young 
woman  of  perhaps  twenty  years,  who  knows  only  how  to  trundle  a 
mop,  and  that  not  as  it  ought  to  be  trundled,  taldng  upon  herself  to 
give  warning  because  her  mistress  bids  her  trundle  her  mop  with 
more  vigour,  walking  forth  into  the  streets  with  nothing  but  her 
Sunday  finery  in  a  bandbox  and  some  poor  thin  remnant  of  wages 
that  has  been  due  to  her, — going  forth  in  that  way  when  bread  and 
mutton  and  a  decent  bed  were  hers  if  she  could  have  brought  herself 
to  endure  the  somewhat  earnest  convictions  of  her  mistress  ahodt 
the  trundling  of  that  mop, — ^is  not  that  a  sad  sight  ?  Would  it  aol 
have  been  better  for  that  young  woman  if  there  could  have  1 
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ihing  of  perpettuty  in  her  service  ?  Not  liking  the  idea  of  obligatory 
service  for  life, — ^for  vhich,  however,  our  Master  does  seem  to  have 
a  certain  hankering  in  his  heart, — shall  we  say  that  apprenticeship 
or  obligatory  service  for  seven  years  would  be  advantageous  ?  That 
we  think  is  a  fair  view  of  the  Master's  teaching  about  mutinous  maid- 
servants, and  that  is  the  view  taken  by  his  pupil,  the  shoddy-maker, 
who  is  really  so  anxious  to  have  himself  saved  from  the  threatened 
destruction.  He,  too,  has  his  mutinous  maid-servant ;  and  he  thinks 
how  it  might  be  if  she  were  bound  to  him  for  seven  years.  This  at 
any  rate  he  sees,  that  in  such  case  he  also  must  be  bound  to  the  young 
woman.  And  yet,  if  this  trade  of  his  in  shoddy  be  so  wicked  that  on 
consideration  he  shall  find  that  his  soul  will  not  endure  it,  and  that 
it  must  be  abandoned,  how  shall  he  remain  bound  to  anything  except 
to  that  poor  wife  of  his,  who  must  be  his  in  perpetuity  for  better  or 
for  worse  ?  And,  again,  suppose  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  is 
bound,  being  stiff  of  spirit  and  mutinous,  will  not  trundle  her  mop  at 
an,  when  she  finds  that  she  must  be  supplied  with  bread  and  a  bed 
whether  she  trundle  it  or  not  ?  In  such  case  there  must  surely  be  some 
penalty  by  which  trundling  shall  be  exacted !  That  penalty,  which  he 
has  known  all  his  life,  of  bidding  his  mutinous  maid-servant  to  go 
forth  in  her  idleness,  and  which  has  alwa3rs  hitherto  sufficed  to  ensure 
some  trundling,  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him.  What  in  lieu  of  this 
shall  be  his  safeguard  ?  Looking  through  his  Master's  teachings,  he  finds 
some  vag^ae  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  patriarchal  life, — ^not  indeed 
with  any  assured  advice  that  he  can  take  home  to  himself  and  use, — 
not  exactly  telling  him  to  go  and  become  at  once  a  patriarch  in  his  own 
household.  And  then,  as  to  the  old  patriarchs,— he  has  an  idea  that 
they  could  now  and  again  slaughter  a  mutinous  non-trundler  or  two, 
thus  having  in  their  hands  at  any  rate  an  intelligible  mode  of  stopping 
mutiny ;  and  certain  latter-day  patriarchs  have,  as  he  knows,  stopped 
domestic  mutiny  by — ^flogging.  His  Master,  though  he  does  not  object 
to  this  remedy  on  principle,  does  not  hold  out  any  hope  to  him  that 
he  can  use  it.  The  only  remedy  that  may  possibly  be  within  his 
power  with  a  mutinous  young  woman  hired  for  seven  years,  would 
be  to  take  her  before  a  magistrate,-^to  have,  indeed,  the  law  of  her, — 
which  he  sees  would  be  costly  and  inconvenient.  If  a  young  woman 
will  be  mutinous,  would  it  not  be  better  for  both  that  she  should  be 
mutinous  at  her  own  cost  and  not  at  his,  as  in  that  case  she  may  at 
last  be  made  to  feel  the  evil  of  her  own  mutiny,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
be  cured.  It  becomes  at  last  very  manifest  to  him  that  he  can  do 
no  good  by  any  change  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  his  maid-servant. 
It  may  be  that  the  world  is  all  wrong, — that  the  world  at  large  i& 
going  to  the  Mischief  in  this  matter  of  maid-servants,  as  in  so  many 
other  matters.  He  is  most  anxious  to  believe  his  Master.  But,  never- 
theless, looking  out  with  such  eyesight  as  he  possesses  into  the  working 
of  things  around  him,  he  sees,  or  thinks  that  he  sees,  that  that  patri- 
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archal  life  which  admits  of  perpetuity  of  service  could  only  suit  a 
young  uneducated  people, — that  every  step  taken  hy  an  advancing 
world  of  human  heings  must  be  in  opposition  to  it, — that  a  greater 
one  than  the  Master  has  surely  ordained  this. 

What,  then,  shall  he  do, — he  himself, — ^in  order  that  he  may  not 
go  downwards  upon  that  journey  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  him  that 
he  should  avoid  ?    '^  It  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true."     That  at  least 
stands  by  him,  though  he  has  broken  down  in  that  matter  of  the  muti- 
nous maid- servant  and  in  so  much  else.     He  will  do  his  own  work 
with  his  own  hands  as  well  as  ho  can  possibly  do  it.     But  then  he  is 
a  poor  maker  of  shoddy,  and  must  certainly  abandon  that.     He  will 
abandon  it  in  obedience  to  the  Master's  teaching,  and  will  take  him- 
self to  the  making  of  something  else.     He  will  make  bricks, — ^bricks 
as  well  as  they  can  be  made,  so  that  they  shall  last  as  the  old  bricks 
lasted,  shall  last  for  centuries  upon  centuries.     But  he  cannot  make 
such  bricks,  and  live  by  the  trade,  except  at  a  very  long  price.    Ho 
makes  his  bricks,  and  not  a  builder  among  them  all  will  buy  themt 
No  man  wants  such  bricks.     That  it  is  the  world  that  is  wrong,  and 
not  he  himself,  in  this  matter,  he  is  quite  sure  ;  for  so  his  Master  has 
taught  him.     The  bricks  could  not  have  been  better  made  had  they 
been  wanted  for  a  new  Solomon's  temple.     But  there  they  are ;  and 
as  no  man  will  buy  them,  he  must  starve.     It  is  the  world  that  is 
wrong.     The  Master  acknowledges  that,  too,  very  clearly.     It  is  the 
world  that  is  wrong,  and  he, — once  shoddy-maker  with  a  profit  on 
which  he  could  live,  now  brickmaker  with  no  profit  at  all, — cannot 
put  it  right.    He  cannot  help  to  put  it  right  even  ever  so  little  by  good 
work  of  his  own.   He  must  starve  unshod,  and  will  feel  while  starving 
that  that  should  not  be  the  result  of  any  teaching.     May  we  not  sap- 
pose  that  in  his  agony  he  will  remember  that  the  momentous  question 
which  he  has  asked  respecting  himself  of  this  Master,  he  may  ask  of 
another  master  whose  lessons  are  less  severe,  and  who  will  always 
hold  out  hope  to  him  instead  of  threats  ; — will  not  tell  him  at  every 
turn  that  he  is  lying, — a  hypocrite,  a  blockhead,  insane,  delirious,  one 
of  a  flimsy  foolish  set,  requiring  a  dog-muzzle  in  hot  weather,  bewil- 
dered, changed  from  a  man's  likeness  to  beaverhood,  hoghood,  and 
apehood  by  some  foul  infernal  Circe, — and  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Wu  tbiuk  ill  lit  ill  J  i^juiiiij  itL  'iiiiu.  Ijfi  wilUiig  to  sit  ever  so  doo^at 
the  foet  of  this  Master,  will  be  able  to  get  from  the  Mazier  oUwr 
direct  teaching  for  his  own  use  than  that  contained  in  tb^e  oM  wsm^ 
**It  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true,'*  And  the  pupil*  thna  ikiliiig  to 
find  written  down  for  himself  any  directions  which  he  oao  pon&oiuiilj 
QSG,  will  be  carried  away  to  those  outers  very  important  ffpeaktki^ 
of  which  we  have  spoken*  He  himBelf,  wbethtr  he  ba  going  to  lh« 
Mischief  or  not,  must  live  after  the  fashion  of  those  around  him,-  Bo 
endeavours  so  to  live  with  some  efforts  at  hontistty  and  truth, — ai  to 
which  however  he  feels  very  plainly  that  he  receivoe  no  enoootag^ 
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ment  from  His  Master,  who  is  continnally  telling  him  that  he  is  one  of 
a  flimsy  set,  requiring  a  dog-muzzle,  bewildered,  and  going  into  hog- 
hood  ; — bat  he  finds  that  those  speculations  as  to  the  destiny  of  the 
enter  world  are  easier  of  access  than  any  direction  for  the  guidance 
of  himself  individually.  And  then,  having  with  much  indefinite  dim 
thought  taught  himself  to  believe  that  his  own  England,  dearly  as 
he  loves  it,  may  perhaps  ultimately  go  to  limbo  without  much  detri- 
ment to  the  world  at  large, — ^nay,  must  probably  go  there  in  obedience 
to  existing  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  he  allows  his  mind  to  fix  itself 
on  the  prospect  of  the  destiny  of  the  world  at  large.  Is  that  going 
to  the  Mischief  ?  And  how  may  he  judge  whether  it  be  going  to  the 
>Ii8chief  or  not  ?  That  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  hideous  sin 
and  foul  insincerity  as  yet  in  the  world  he  did  not  want  this  Master 
to  tell  him.  That  perhaps  was  the  first  fact  of  which  he  ever  was 
informed ; — the  first  fact  which  he  ever  knew  to  be  true.  But  he  has 
hitherto  always  understood  that  a  good  time  was  coming,  and  that 
the  promise  of  this  good  time  coming  was  ever  being  made  sure  by 
improvement  in  things  around  him  ; — that  the  millennium,  as  ho  has 
heard  it  called,  or  time  in  which  it  shall  b^  felt  by  all  men  that  it  is 
good  to  be  honest  and  true  because  the  devil  shall  then  have  been 
chained  up  ever  so  long,  though  still  a  long  way  oflf,  is  yet  be- 
coming perceptibly  nearer;  and  that  the  light  of  it, — as  the  light 
of  a  distant  lamp  to  a  traveller  in  the  dark, — ^is  already  beginning  to 
make  itself  conspicuous  and  indeed  useful.  The  speculator  then 
comes  to  this,  not  whether  mankind  be  bad  or  good,  but  whether  they 
are  daily  becoming  better  or  worse.  If  better, — ^then  let  the  world 
be  ever  so  bad,  the  Master  must  be  wrong  and  the  world  is  not  going 
to  the  Mischief.  The  Master,  if  he  means  anything,  means  this, — 
that  so  much  of  the  world  as  he  sees  with  his  very  wide- seeing  eye  is 
going  ever  for  these  two  centuries  past  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from 
worse  to  the  very  Mischief.     Is  that  so  ? 

Our  speculative  shoddy-maker,  driven  to  these  sad  thoughts  about 
himself  and  others,  is  aware  that  the  master  in  his  forebodings  is  for 
the  most  part  speaking  of  Englishmen ; — not  by  any  means  speaking 
of  them  only,  for  neither  does  he  tell  us  that  a  millennium  is  coming 
to  other  hinds,  which  he  most  assuredly  would  have  done  had  his 
fAr-aeeing  eye  seen  so  much ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  speak  very  loudly  of 
the  iniquities  of  people  kindred  to  ourselves,  the  Americans  of  the 
States,  and  of  other  peoples  still  connected  with  our  State  power. 
There  is  a  plain  inference  that  the  world  at  large  is  going  to  the  Mis- 
chief, and  that  the  note  of  woe  is  not  sounded  only  to  an  Englishman, 
'Warning  him  specially  that  the  evil  day  is  coming  upon  him,  whereas 
a  good  day  is  coming  on  others.  But  our  shoddy-maker, — ^having 
indeed  come  to  a  somewhat  imcomfortable  imderstanding  with 
himself  as  to  the  probable  necessity  for  decay  at  some  distant  future 
day  of  English  power,  and  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  Master  does  not 
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moan  tbat^ — ^looka  aroimd  amoBg  kis  own  coontrymen,  as  being  tDo^rt 
under  bis  own  eye.  Mid  endeavours  to  see  for  bimself  wbetber  they 
be  worse  tban  tbey  used  to  be.  He  feels  tbat  a  share  of  tbe  millen^ 
nium  ligbt,  if  it  be  coming  at  aU,  and  already  making  itself  us&fiiUj 
visible,  sbould  certainly  come  to  tbem  among  otbers.  In  a  n&tloa 
of  people  so  conspicuous  among  tbe  nations,  there  ahould  be  gome 
promise  of  ijnprovomout,  even  tiiough  tbe  re  may  bo  no  likelibood  of 
perpetuity  of  oiistence, — which  state  of  perpetuity  we  may  regard  m 
being  compatible  only  with  perfection  of  conduct-  That  perfection  of 
conduct  is  liot  aB  yet  near  at  hand,  there  is  evidence  enough.  Our 
friend  can  find  nothing  in  past  history  or  in  promises  tbat  have  been 
credible  to  him  to  justify  him  in  looking  for  immediate  perfection. 
But  are  bis  countrymen  going  backwards  ?  That  is  the  one  terrible 
question. 

As  to  that  question,  our  &iond  finds  it  very  di^cult  to  give  an 
answer  to  it  that  sball  be  clear  and  conclusive*  He  knows  tbat  the 
Master  has  answered  it,  pbunly  saying  tbat  the  backward  road  has 
been  taken  by  all  around  bim  whom  bis  far-seeing  eye  can  reach. 
But  it  is  80  very  necessary  to  have  tbe  clearest  evidence  before  om- 
friend  will  admit  a  fact,  which  if  adinitted  will  make  all  things  ^Totcbed 
to  bim  t  Even  for  bim,  himsolf,  ho  has'  begun  to  discover  tbat  if 
everything  around  bim  is  going  to  the  Mischief,  he  must  go  with  the 
rest*  He  may  strive  to  be  honest  and  true ;  but  bis  veiy  bone^ 
and  truths  what  are  tbey  but  bewildered  beaverbood,  doghoodt  hog- 
bood,  apebood,  and  bj^pocrisies  ?  He  has  laboured  bard  in  making 
shoddy,  striving  to  earn  money  so  tbat  bis  sona  after  biro  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  make  good  broadcloth  ;  be  has  dismissed  mutinous 
maid-sorvantsy  desirous  that  all  under  bis  roof  should  oat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brows^  trundUng  mops  or  otherwise.  He  has 
voted  at  tbe  hustings  for  the  gentleman  who  looks  after  the  lowering 
of  taxes,  meaning  to  do  his  duty  by  his  country.  But  all  tbat  is 
bogbood  and  dogbood  \ — ^and  if  it  be  tbat  the  others  ar^  all  going, 
be  too,  most  unhappy  one,  must  go  with  them.  But  are  they 
going, — all  this  busy  bulk  of  them  that  be  sees  around  bim  ? 

That  very  many  seem  to  be  doing  badly  he  cannot  doubt.  He  too 
hears  of  this  and  that  terribly  bad  commercial  ejcplosion,  wheac© 
comes  evidence  altogether  irrefutable  that  very  many  among  those  in 
the  upper  commercial  world, — as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
tbe  commercial  world, — are  by  no  means  as  good  as  tbe}^  ought  to  be> 
He  bears  much  of  very  dishonest  men,  and  he  hears  of  them  in  krge 
numbers.  But  are  the  commercial  men  more  dishonest  than  tht^y 
nsod  to  be  ?  He  is  told  by  bis  Maxtor  to  go  back  two  hundred  years 
for  the  honest  period, — at  any  rate  to  go  back  as  far  as  tbat.  Of  tbe 
actual  commercial  honesty  of  man  to  man  at  tbat  time,  or  at  eaziier 
periods,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  any  \'cry  reliable  aocount,  Cos^ 
merce  as  it  exists  now  does  not  seem  to  have  exi&tcd  then  M  ilK~ 
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And  he  perceives  at  once  that  the^  private  relations  of  man  to  man 
did  not  then  obtain  for  themselves  a  public  expression  as  they  do 
now, — so  that  all  men  know  of  them.  Of  a  great  and  good  merchant 
or  two  he  does  know ; — bat  great  and  good  merchants  he  thinks  he 
can  name  even  at  the  present  day.  Buccaneering  he  finds  to  have 
been  rather  common,  but  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
age ; — ^that  age  from  which  we  have  so  sadly  degenerated !  He  finds 
records  of  sitnctuaries  for  evil-doers,  of  permitted  oppression  by  the 
rich,  of  professional  robbers,  of  insecure  life,  of  serfhood  among  a 
people  fed  on  black  bread, — sometimes  only  half  fed  upon  black 
bread.  He  perceives  too  that  the  increase  of  educated  intelligence 
in  his  own  days, — ^for  as  to  that  he  thinks  that  he  cannot  have  any 
doubt ;  there  are  the  newspapers  and  the  people  reading  them ;  and 
although  intelligence  educated  to  that  pitch  is  not  liked  by  the 
Master,  Uiere  it  is,  a  fact,—- enables  him,  though  he  be  but  a  poor 
ci-devant  shoddy-maker,  with  excellent  bricks  all  unsaleable  at  any 
profit  now  on  hand,  to  know  all  about  the  sins  of  the  commercial 
world  around  him ;  whereas  those  firom  whom  he  has  to  learn  about 
past  ages  knew  so  very  little  on  the  subject, — apparently  cared  to 
know  so  very  little  !  Weighing,  as  best  he  may,  the  buccaneering, 
and  the  violence,  and  the  tendency  to  crime  of  the  one  age  against 
the  conmiercial  craft  and  hoghood  of  the  other,  throwing  also  into  the 
scale  a  handful  or  so  of  craft  and  hoghood  as  probably  belonging  to, 
though  not  clearly  recognised  in,  the  transactions  of  the  former  times, 
be  cannot  say,  of  himself,  in  which  period  the  good  old  rule  as  to 
honesty  and  truth  prevailed  with  the  widest  efficacy. 

But  in  other  dealings  between  man  and  man  he  can  see  something. 
He  can  see  a  priestcraft  which  existed  and  oppressed  men  in  the  old 
days,  but  which  exists  and  oppresses  no  longer,  thanks  to  those  very 
heroes  whom  his  Master  has  taught  him  to  worship.  Surely, 
according  to  his  Master's  teaching,  if  the  existing  bad  period  begun 
with  the  restoration  of  one  Charles,  a  former  bad  period  ended  with 
the  deposition  and  decapitation  of  the  other,  so  that  the  only  good 
period  was  the  period  of  the  rule  of  Cromwell  I  And  how  inexplicable 
becomes  this  teaching  from  the  lips  of  a  Master  who  is  ever  saying 
^t  the  authority  of  rulers  should  be  endured,  even  though  it  be 
overstrained !  But  it  may  be  that  the  evil  was  in  the  Stuarts, — ^that 
the  old  virtues  from  which  we  have  departed  so  far  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  times  beyond  the  Stuarts.  Are  there  not  the  glories  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  Our  friend  has  rather  hopelessly  given  over  that  search 
into  the  aVairs  of  comparatively  private  life,  thinking  that  the  fairest 
and  most  useful  comparison  cannot  be  made  there.  But  of  the  affairs 
of  public  life  the  historian  will  tell  himself  something  plainly.  He 
leads  and  finds  that,  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs  in  those  days, 
lies  and  knavery  and  self-seeking  prevailed  with  her  Majesty  and  her 
Ministers,  and  with  all  those  around  her,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
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mako  it  impossible  that  her  Majesty  or  her  Ministers^  or  tbo^c  aronnd 
her,  sbould  be  absolved  in  any  degree  except  on  the  plea  that  In  thos« 
days  lying  and  knavery  and  self- seeking  were  not  looked  upon  amiss, 
Public  men  in  his  own  days  are,  he  kno^vs,  attacked ;  but  watching 
as  narrowly  as  he  may  the  conduct  of  this  man  or  of  that,  of  % 
Ens  sell,  a  Derby,  or  a  Gladstone,  be  is  compelled,  in  spite  of  his 
maeter,  to  confess  loudly  to  himself  that  these  men  are  as  patriotic  is 
was  Cecil,  and  that  they  are  infinitely  more  honest  and  true.  Whea 
ho  puts  the  matter  to  the  test  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  that 
the  Master  is  right  in  declaring  that  men  in  England  are  worse  now 
than  they  were  in  those  days* 

But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  our  poor  friend  whether  the^e 
times  or  those  are  to  be  called  the  worse  if  these  very  days  in  which 
he  lives  must  be  recognised  by  him  to  be  so  bad, — that  he^  with  ill 
those  around  him,  are  certainly  on  the  bad  road  ?  The  Master  says 
that  Bitch  is  tho  fact,  and  supports  his  statement  by  pointing  out  iha 
iijiquity,  not  only  of  that  trade  of  shoddy-making,  which  in  his  first 
consternation  our  poor  friend  has  found  himself  constrained  to 
abandon,  but^  with  an  equally  loud  note  of  warning,  pointing  also  to 
his  own  trade.  The  new  Aristos  is  speeiaDy  cautioned  not  to  concern 
himself  i^ith  ^*  Fine  Literature,"  or  Coarse  ditto.  **  In  general  leave 
*  Literature,'  the  thing  called  Literature  at  present,  to  run  through  iU 
rapid  fermentation ,  like  a  poor  bottle  of  soda- water  with  its  cork 
sprung."  "We  of  'Literature'  by  trade,"  says  the  Master,  *'we 
shall  sink  again,  I  perceive,  to  the  rank  of  street  fiddling  ;  no  higher 
rank ;  though  with  endless  increase  of  sixpences  dung  into  the  hat" 
^Vhy  is  literature  thus  described  as  being  on  a  par  with,  almost 
worse  than,  that  unfortunate  shoddy-making  ?  It  is  not  clearly 
shown  to  our  friend  why  Literature  is  so  bad ;  but  a  hint  or  two  ii 
given  in  respect  mainly  of  one  part  of  that  craft,  from  whence  our 
friend  may  make  a  guess  as  to  the  vice  of  the  whole.  **  Fiction, — 
my  friend,"  eays  the  master j  *'you  will  be  surprised  to  discover  fti 
last  what  a  surprising  cousin  ship  it  has  to  lying,"  It  is  good  to  be 
honest  and  true  ;  and  Literature,  which  otherwise  surely  would  be  a 
grand  craft,  is,  of  all,  the  meanest  because  of  its  falseness  and  dis- 
honesty. Look  at  Fiction,  which  in  these  sad  days  has  a  prepon* 
deriince  of  readers.  Thereupon  our  friend  does  look  at  Fiction,  and 
perceives,^ — or  would  perceive  were  he  not  so  trustful  in  his  Master, 
— that  though  there  be  lying  in  it,  as  it  is  now  written  in  thii 
country,  there  is  so  much  of  it,  nay,  the  bulk  of  it,  which  ct»rtainly  has 
no  lying  \  Weak  it  may  be,  vapid,  meaningless,  ill  doni?>  but  nol 
fidso  in  its  utterances,  as  far  as  he  can  judge.  In  his  effort  to  get  as 
for  as  this  he  has  bad  to  ask  himself  what  is  Lyiag.  Li  it  not  an 
attempt  to  deceive  ?  The  writer  may  attempt  to  decoi\ie  either  Iqf 
stating  that  which  he  knows  to  bo  false,  or  by  wilful  prd^iieik  ■! 
knowing  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant.     Thorif  is  much  icOfMl  to 
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lying  within  reach  even  of  the  writer  of  Fiction, — ^thongh  not  mani- 
festly so  much  as  comes  in  the  way  of  the  unconscientious,  historian 
let  us  say,  or  literary  man  of  science.  Lies  there  are,  doubtless. 
But  our  anxiously  inquiring  friend  finds  that  with  much  lack  of 
strength  there  is  a  preponderance  of  truth.  These  fictionists  do  not 
make  out  virtue  to  be  bad  and  vice  to  be  good.  They  do  not  palliate 
ill-manners.  They  strive  to  show  that  the  thief,  the  adulterer,  the 
bad  liver  will  suffer  punishment ;  and  that  the  honest,  the  pure,  and 
the  self-denying  among  us  are  those  who  shall  be  loved  and  venerated. 
In  what  consists  this  alarming  cousinship  to  Lying  of  which  the 
master  speaks,  almost  as  though  he  had  been  carried  away  in  his 
enthusiasm  by  some  unconscious  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
word  itself,  and  its  origin, — ^thus  ignoring  the  very  meaning  which  it 
has  come  to  bear  ? 

Thus  inquiring,  without  much  comfort  to  himself,  our  unfortunate 
individual,  once  a  shoddy-maker,  but  now  adrift  upon  the  world  with- 
out a  trade, — as  no.  one  wanted  his  bricks  made  to  last  for  centuries, 
the  builders  having  found  that  their  customers,  who  are  quite  as  firmly 
determined  as  were  their  forefathers  to  be  warm  and  comfortable  in 
their  houses,  can  be  lodged  more  to  their  purpose  in  houses  not 
intended  to  last  for  centuries  ;  as  many  of  us  prefer  a  coat  or  a  glove 
that  shall  be  changed  frequently  and  purchased  at  a  low  price  to  one 
intended  to  last,  tiie  coat  for  years,  or  the  glove  for  months, — our 
poor  individual  is  left  thus  in  dismay,  finding  that  he  can  realise  from 
his  great  Master  only  this  residuum  of  absolute  instruction  for  his 
gaidance,  that  it  is  good  to  bo  honest  and  true ; — ^which,  indeed,  he 
knew  before. 

For  ourselves,  who  are  perhaps  less  earnest  in  looking  for  instruc- 
tion than  was  the  maker  of  shoddy,  we  must  declare,  that  great  as  is 
our  love  and  reverence  for  the  man, — unlimited  as  is  our  esteem 
because  he  himself,  personally,  is  so  honest  and  true,  and  withal,  so 
earnest  in  his  desire  to  teach  and  improve  us, — ^we  will  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  frightened  by  this  prospect  of  a  Niagara  Falls.  For  tho 
world  at  large,  we  know  that  God  is  still  over  us,  looking  after  it. 
For  this  England  of  ours,  not  anticipating  for  it  any  perpetuity  of 
national  greatness,  we  are  content  to  see,  as  we  think  we  do  see,  that 
it  is  accomplishing  its  appointed  work  in  populating  the  earth  with 
civilised  and  instructed  human  beingd,  knowing  that  as  men  have  in- 
creased, in  numbers,  so  have  vice,  and  greed,  and  lying  increased, — 
but  thinking,  also,  that  as  men  have  increased  in  numbers,  so  have 
high  hearts,  and  pure  spirits,  and  neighbourly  love,  with  patriotism 
and  philanthropy,  increased  among  us.  And  for  ourselves,  much  vacil- 
lating as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  having  now  most  assured  hopes, 
and  now  again  fears  almost  abject,  we  declare  that  there  is  nothing  to 
us  in  the  preachings  of  this  preacher  to  make  our  state  more  perilous 
to  oar  imaginations  than  it  was  before  we  listened  to  his  warnings. 

VOL,  I.  X 
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It  is  an  odd  reflection  that  now,  as  indeed  at  any  other  time  through- 
ont  the  year,  there  mast  he  some  hnndreds  of  onr  young  coontrymen 
puzzling  their  hrains  over  the  choice  of  a  profession.    In  the  lives 
of  most  educated  Englishmen  there  occurs,  sometime  between  nine- 
teen and  two-and-twenty,   a  sort  of  moral  breach  of  continuity. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  educational  system  the  whole  train- 
ing of  our  youth  has  hardly  any  bearing,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
upon  their  ultimate  career  in  life.    From  the  time  a  child  goes  to  a 
day-school  to  the  hour  when  he  leaves  college,  his  whole  existence 
is  as  it  were  cut  out  for  him  on  one  fixed  groove.    To  get  marks, 
to  win  prizes,  to  gain  a  scholarship,  to  pass  examinations,  to  carry  off 
honours,  and  finally  to  become,  if  possible,  the  fellow  of  a  college ; 
this  is  the  life-path  on  which  English  boys  are  bade  to  enter,  and  to 
press  forward  in,  as  courageously  as  they  can.    But  as  to  the  here- 
after, which  is  to  follow  college,  they  are  left  for  the  most  part  in  the 
dark.     How  far  this  system  is  a  good  one  we  are  not  discussing  now. 
All  we  desire  to  point  out  is  the  curious  result  that,  to-day,  as  always, 
there  are  a  nxmiber  of  young  men  at  our  universities  and  great  educa- 
tional establishments  who  have  struggled,  more  or  less  saccessfblly, 
in  the  scholastic  arena,  who  see  before  them  the  end  of  their  "  learn- 
ing years,"  approaching  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  who  yet 
have  no  more  distinct  idea  of  what  their  future  occupation  m  life  is  to 
be,  than  if  it  depended  exclusively  on  the  hazard  of  a  lottery.  And  the 
plight  of  young  men  so  situated  is  not  an  enviable  one.     In  many 
countries,  as  indeed  was  the  case  in  England  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  a  man^s  profession  or  pursuit  or  trade  is  virtually  chosen 
for  him.  Every  now  and  then  the  absence  of  choice  tells  very  hardly 
upon  the  man  whose  life  is  misdirected, — ^upon  the  round  human  peg 
which  is  fitted  into  the  square  hole.    But  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, men  adapt  themselves  somehow  to  their  allotted  destiny,  and 
shake  down,  with  more  or  less  of  friction,  to  the  position  which  acci- 
dent, not  choice,  assigns  to  them.    Again,  in  other  countries,  notably 
in  America  and  the  colonies,  men  at  the  outset  of  life  can  select  any 
pursuit  which  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes.    Whether  they  succeed 
at  it  or  not  depends  mainly  upon  themselves,  partly  on  chance.    But, 
as  far  as  mere  choice  is  concerned,  any  man  in  those  remote  regioas 
may  elect  to  be  clergyman  or  tradesman,  artist  or  farmer,  lawyer  or 
licensed  victualler,  diplomatist  or  commercial  traveller,  ■cdptor  0t 
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lione  dealer,  merchant  or  shopkeeper,  dealer  in  any  article,  or  disciple 
of  any  profession,  according  as  his  reason  or  fancy  may  dictate. 

In  England  young  men  belonging  to  the  middle  class  have  to  a 
great  extent  the  burden  of  selection  without  the  liberty  of  choice.  If 
yon  go  to  any  ordinary  English  country  inn  you  do  not  find  a  "  menu  " 
of  dinner  provided  for  you,  but  are  told  that  you  can  have  exactly 
what  you  like  to  order.  On  questioning  further,  however,  you  are 
nsually  informed  that  you  must  choose  between  chops  or  steaks.  So 
it  is  with  the  choice  of  a  profession  in  England.  The  young  guest 
about  to  sit  down  at  the  banquet  table  of  life  is  requested  to  orfler 
what  he  likes,  but  when  he  begins  to  inquire  what  dishes  are  open  to 
him  to  select  from,  he  is  told  that  he  must  choose  law,  or  physic,  or 
divinity.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  for  each  one  of  these 
learned  professions.  If  you  can  get  your  mind  attoned  to  the  proper 
tnne,  you  may  live  as  useful  and  happy  a  life  administering  law,  or 
healing  bodies,  or  attending  to  spiritual  wants,  as  in  most  other 
capacities.  But  then  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  minds  which  are 
not  naturally  adapted  to  any  of  these  avocations.  Yet  beyond  these 
recognised  trades  there  is,  or  rather  was,  no  power  of  living  for  the 
great  majority  of  our  young  men  who  wish  to  live  in  the  same  social 
eonditions  as  their  fiEtthers  have  done  before  them.  Without  capital  it  is 
nseless, — especially  for  a  young  man  of  education, — ^to  engage  in  trade. 
Unless  you  have  a  certain  military  or  naval  connection,  no  prudent  lad 
of  moderate  prospects  would  ever  dream  of  going  into  the  army  or  navy* 
To  become  a^  painter  or  sculptor  requires  a  peculiar  talent  and  special 
education ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  strike  out  a  new 
employment  for  himself,  the  eccentricity  would  be  pardoned  only  on 
condition  of  certain  and  immediate  success.  Of  late  years,  however, 
many  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  English  Medes  and  Persians  have 
been  seriously  infringed.  It  is  lawfol  for  a  man  not  in  the  army  to 
wear  a  moustache  ;  there  is  forgiveness  now  for  the  man  who  smokes 
in  the  public  streets  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  earn  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  orthodox  professions  without  losing  caste.  It  is  of  one, 
and  the  most  importuit  of  these,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  uncove- 
nanted  pmrsuits,  concerning  which  we  wish  to  write. 

In  this  article  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  journalism  in  its  relation 
to  the  public.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  be  said  as  to  its  scope, 
character,  functions,  virtues,  and  failings,  considered  as  a  public  insti- 
tntion.  But  to  these  things  we  do  not  desire  to  allude,  except  in  as 
£ir  as  they  bear  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  journalism  as  a  trade. 
We  assume,  for  the  time  being,  that  journalism,  like  law  or  physic,  is 
of  use  to  the  commxmity ;  and,  assuming  this,  we  want  to  show  how 
^  it  is  inferior  or  superior  as  a  trade  to  other  callings.  Under  the 
general  term  journalism  we  should  include  all  writing,  whether  in  maga- 
zines or  reviews  or  newspapers,  which  is  written  for  money,  with  the 
view,  not  so  much  of  enhancing  the  individual  writer's  reputation,  as 
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of  increasing  the  sale  of  the  periodical  in  which  it  appears.  There  is, 
we  think,  a  very  clear  and  definite  distinction  hetween  this  ckss  of 
writing  and  literature  proper.  In  a  certain  sense  everybody  writes  for 
money ;  the  labonrer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  there  were  no  hire 
there  would  be  comparatively  few  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  letters. 
Still,  even  if  there  were  not  a  sixpence  to  be  earned  by  literature, 
books  would  still  be  written  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  book 
of  any  mark  ever  yet  was  written,  the  author  of  which  had  no  end  or 
object  in  writing  it  except  to  gain  so  many  tens,  or  hundreds,  or 
thousands  of  pounds.  But  this  can  hardly  be  asserted  with  regard 
to  the  vast  bulk  of  anon3maous  writing  in  serial  publications.  Every 
now  and  then  a  man  may  write  an  article  in  a  paper  or  magazine 
because  he  desires  to  promote  certain  opinions,  or  to  spread  certm 
information.  Even  the  most  hackneyed  of  hack  writers  probably 
takes  more  interest  in  one  subject  on  which  ho  has  to  write  than  in 
another.  But,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  we  may  not  unfairly 
say  that  the .  staple  of  our  periodical  literature  is  supplied  by  men 
who  write  in  order  to  earn  money  by  writing. 

Many  an  article,  never  intended  to  live  beyond  a  few  hours,  and  paid 
for  at  so  much  per  line  or  colunm,  may  be  written  with  a  more 
earnest  feeling,  with  a  greater  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  art,  than  books 
which  are  expected  to  confer  fame  upon  their  author ;  but  such  in- 
stances are  necessarily  exceptional,  and  we  may  safely  say,  as  a  rule,  thai 
professional  journalistic  writing  belongs  to  a  lower  class  of  literature  than 
histories,  or  poems,  or  works  of  fiction.  It  is  owing  to  this  distinction, 
too  habitually  overlooked,  that  so  much  apprehension  prevails  as  to  the 
* <  status ' *  of  professional  authors.  A  great  deal  of  cant  is  talked  amongst 
the  lower  branches  of  the  literary  fraternity  about  the  dignity  of  letters, 
a  cant  especially  annoying  to  members  of  the  craft  who  really  respect 
themselves  and  the  calling  to  which  they  belong.  If  a  man  can  writ« 
a  good  report,  or  pen  a  neat  paragraph,  or  compile  news  intelligently, 
or  even  compose  a  good  essay,  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  credit  as  a 
lawyer,  tradesman,  or  artificer  who  does  his  work  well  and  gives 
good  measure  for  good  pay;  but  he  is  not  a  benefactor  of  his  species; 
he  has  no  claim  upon  the  public  gratitude  other  than  for  just  payment 
of  his  labour ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  hold  himself  exempt  from  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  ordinary  work-a-day  humanity.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  we  hold  that  professional  literature  should  be 
regarded  as  a  tiade,  we  hold  also  that  as  a  trade  it  is  an  independent 
and  honourable  one.  To  achieve  success  in  any  branch  of  it  does 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  original  ability  not  equally  needed  for 
BUccesH  in  most  other  callings.  Of  the  joumaUBl  it  may  be  said« 
though  in  a  hmnblor  way,  as  of  the  poet,  "  naaeitur,  non  fit*'*  With 
ordinary  intelligence  and  application  any  man  may  become  a  hii 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  merchant,  but  to  achieve  anything  like  dMtiike- 
tlon  as  a  writor  you  must  have  a  certain  artistic  instinot  Of  £beallyt  or 
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whatever  jon  choose  to  call  it,  not  to  he  acquired  hy  any  amount  of 
study.  In  the  trade,  too,  of  anonymous  journalism,  unlike  almost 
every  other  trade  in  the  world,  neither  fortune,  nor  rank,  nor  connec- 
tions can  assist  you  materially.  Th^re  is  but  one  personage  whose 
patronage  can  permanently  avail  you  anything,  and  that  is  the  great 
unknown  public.  The  public  may  be  wrong  in  its  estimation,  or  you 
may  win  its  favour  by  unworthy  means ;  but  still  you  owe  that  favour 
rjid  that  estimation  to  yourself  alone.  Thus,  if  a  man  enters  upon 
the  trade  of  journalism  under  the  impression  that  the  mere  fact  of 
being  i^  writer  in  the  press  will  exalt  him  above  his  feUow- workers 
iu  other  trades,  he  will  soon  find  himself  woefully  disappointed.  But, 
cu  the  other  hand,  he  will  commit  a  signal  blunder  if  he  conceives  that 
the  pursuit  is  one  which  entails  any  necessary  loss  of  self-respect  or 
dignity. 

As  a  mere  money-coining  pursuit,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
both  for  or  against  journalism.  It  is  emphatically  one  of  those  trades, 
aspired  after  by  old  Tulliver  in  the  ''Mill  on  the  Floss,**  which  require 
no  capital  and  are  all  profit.  A  ream  of  paper,  a  box  of  pens,  a  bottle 
of  ink,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  are  all  the  stock-in-trade  required.  You 
vrant  no  offices,  no  studio,  no  shop,  to  be  a  writer ;  you  have  no 
need,  except  in  a  very  incidental  way,  to  go  to  expense  to  keep  up 
appearances;  you  require  neither  carriages  nor  horses,  clerks  nor 
servants,  for  the  extension  of  your  business.  Indeed,  access  to  a 
good  library  of  reference,  not  in  itself  a  very  difficult  or  expensive 
object  to  accomplish,  is  about  the  only  outlay  absolutely  essential  to 
success  as  a  professional  writer.  And,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  sort  of  employment  as  an 
onkaown  aspirant  to  literary  fame,  we  believe  there  is  no  trade  in 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  start  as  that  of  journalism.  To  make  a 
beginning  is  always  difficult,  but  not  more  so,  we  hold,  in  literature  than 
elsewhere.  By  the  laws  of  trade,  which  no  novice  can  defy  with  im- 
punity, a  briefless  barrister  cannot  go  and  ask  solicitors  to  give  him 
cases  to  plead ;  a  medical  student  who  has  won  every  honour  and 
medal  the  faculty  could  bestow  upon  him,  cannot  solicit  patients  to 
employ  his  services;  and  young  divines,  burning  with  eloquence, 
cannot  command  the  use  of  a  pulpit,  or  enforce  the  attendance  of  a 
congregation.  But  a  writer,  without  any  breach  of  etiquette,  may  go 
and  pester  every  publisher  and  editor  in  London  to  provide  a  market 
for  his  literary  wares ;  and  he  must  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  he 
cannot  find  any  one  disposed  to  give  him  a  trial.  Indeed,  the  facility 
with  which  any  new  recruit  can  got  enlisted  into  the  army  of  journal- 
ism is  one  of  its  defects  as  a  permanent  trade.  Anybody  may  enter  it 
when  or  how  he  chooses.  We  writers  may  conceive  ourselves  to 
possess  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  pleading  a  case,  or  curing 
l>odie8,  or  converting  souls,  but  we  can  no  more  go  and  argue  a  case 
m  court,  or  perform  an  operation,  or  preach  a  sermon,  than  we  can 
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'fly  without  wings.  Bat  any  barrister  or  curate  or  surgeon,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  i^othecary,  attorney,  or  minister,  may  come  and  poach 
upon  our  premises  to-morrow ;  and  if  he  can  but  hit  his  game,  hia 
services  as  a  literary  sportsman  are  as  valuable  as  ours.  But  this 
accessibility  of  journalism  to  all  comers,  though  it  depreciates  what 
^we  may  term  the  net  value  of  the  calling,  offers  great  attraotionB  to 
young  men  in  search  of  a  profession,  who  have  neither  connection  nor 
opening.  No  dpubt  if  a  man  chooses  to  conmience  his  literary  career 
by  writing  epic  poems,  or  five  act  dramas,  or  philosophical  treatises, 
he  may  be  a  long  time,  whatever  his  merits  are,  before  he  finds  a 
means  of  maJdng  his  voice  heard ;  but  if  he  produces  such  articles  as 
are  fitted  for  general  consumption,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  purchaser.  Anybody,  for  instance,  who  wants  employment  as  a 
journalist,  has  really  nothing  to  do  except  to  write  letters  to  a  paying 
newspaper  on  any  subject  of  passing  interest ;  and  if  his  letters  are 
good  enough  to  secure  insertion,  he  will  be  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
have  the  chance  given  him  of  trying  his  hand  as  a  professional  writer. 

When  the  neophyte  has  once  secured  a  periodical  which  admits  his 
contributions,  it  rests  with  him  to  push  his  advantage.  It  is  not  as  in 
other  trades,  where,  whatever  may  be  the  talent  of  tho  student,  yean 
of  toil  are  required  before  he  can  command  the  same  remuneration  as 
his  older  brethren.  As  in  the  parable,  the  workman  who  comes  in  at 
the  eleventh  hour  commands  his  penny  equally  with  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  No  doubt  the  experienced  and 
practised  journalist,  with  a  known  name,  will  at  first  obtain  a  hi^ier 
rate  of  remuneration  than  an  unknown  aspirant ;  but  this  is  <mly 
because  he  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  better  article,  and  what  ia  more,  has 
given  proof  that  he  can  continue  to  turn  out  euoh  articles  whenever 
they  are  required.  No  very  long  probation,  however,  ia  needed  for 
a  man  to  show  whether  he  has  in  him  the  real  making  of  a  periodical 
writer,  and  when  he  has  shown  that,  his  position  is  secured. 

From  these  causes  we  hold  that  there  is  no  pursuit  at  the  present 
day  in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  start,  or  to  earn  a  moderate  income 
in  a  short  time,  as  journalism.  Barristers,  medical  men,  clergymen, 
civil  servants,  merchants*  clerks,  architects,  and  naval  or  militaiy 
officers,  would  as  a  rule  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  cleared 
a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  by  their  profession  at  the  end  of  some  yean 
of  hard  work  and  practice.  Now,  a  writer  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines can  hardly  fail,  with  decent  application  and  fair  fortune,  to  make 
that  amount  at  least  in  his  first  year ;  and  this  very  facility  of  earning 
an  income  at  first  starting  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  journalism  as 
a  career.  The  money  is  earned  with  no  excessive  labour ;  it  is  paid 
promptly ;  and  every  young  writer  thinks  the  amount  can  be  extended 
indefinitely  without  difficulty.  If  for  a  couple  of  hoars'  work  you  can 
earn  a  pound, — ^let  us  say,  by  writing  an  article, — ^it  can  be  shown 
matheniatically  that  vnth  six  hours'  work  a  day  you  can  obtain  a  weekly 
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income  of  some  nine  hundred  a  year.  The  calculation  would  be  perfect 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  twice  as 
difficult  to  write  two  good  articles  a  day  as  it  is  to  write  one ;  and 
also  that,  even  if  you  could  produce  any  number  of  excellent  articles 
per  diem,  without  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  article  pro- 
duced, you  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  insure  a  market  for  your 
wares.  We  recollect  a  young  writer  talking  to  us  once  about  his  pro- 
Bpeeis^  and  saying  he  had  no  fear  about  wanting  money,  as  he  could 
always  earn  his  two  guineas  a  day  by  writing  before  breakfEust  such 
an  article  as  he  had  just  sent  off  to  his  employers.  With  the  wisdom 
of  older  experience,  we  pointed  out  that,  even  if  he  could  send  forth 
such  an  essay  every  morning,  the  weekly  journal  for  which  he  then 
wrote  would  certainly  not  place  six  columns  a  week  at  his  disposal ; 
and  that,  failing  the  paper  in  question,  there  was  not  a  single  periodical 
which  had  any  demand  for  the  sort  of  serial  essay  he  had  just  ex- 
cogitated. Of  course  our  advice  was  not  attended  to ;  and  equally  of 
course,  we  may  add,  when  our  acquaintance  was  forced  by  circumstances 
to  take  to  journalism  as  a  profession,  not  as  an  amateur  occupation, 
he  found  he  could  not  earn  his  bread. 

In  journalism,  unlike  most  other  pursuits,  it  is  not  the  '<  premier 
pas  qui  coute."  About  taking  the  first  step  there  is  no  great  cost  or 
difficulty  ;  it  is  the  second  and  third  steps  which  are  so  difficult  to 
surmount.  Most  young  men  of  good  education  and  fair  abilities  can 
put  together  an  article  which,  with  a  certain  amount  of  editorial  cor- 
rection, will  bear  insertion ;  and  we  take  it  there  are  very  few  men 
of  the  class  we  describe  who  do  not  know  enough  about  some  one  or 
more  special  subjects  to  write  creditably  upon  them.  But,  then,  the 
&ct  that  most  edncated  men  can  do  this  renders  the  talent  of 
comparatively  little  value.  What  A  does,  however  good  it  may  be, 
B,  C,  D,  and  so  on  down  to  Z,  can  do  equally  well ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  worth  anybody's  while  to  pay  A  more  than  the  market  value  of 
his  article.  It  is,  we  should  say  from  our  own  experience,  very  diffi- 
cult practically  for  purveyors  of  ordinary  literary  matter  to 
Mm  much  more  in  their  second  year  than  in  their  first ;  and  their 
income,  small  as  it  is,  is  necessarily  a  precarious  one.  So  long  as  a 
writer  of  second-rate  calibre  happens  to  satisfy  the  proprietors  of  the 
journal  for  which  he  writes,  he  may  draw  his  three,  four,  or  five  pounds 
a  week  regularly  without  much  trouble  or  difficulty.  He  does  his 
work  as  well  as  any  one  else  of  the  class,  and  if  he  were  not  employed 
somebody  else  would  have  to  be  engaged  in  his  stead  for  much  the 
same  salary.  But  if  the  periodical  falls  off,  as  periodicals  will  fall  off, 
orif  from  any  change  in  his  relations  with  the  owners  he  loses  the  engage- 
ment, he  is  almost  as  much  at  sea  as  when  he  first  commenced  his  literary 
career.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  can  write  a  good  article  now  and  then 
does  not  constitute  him  a  good  journalist.  We  are  not  disposed  to  exag- 
gerate the  peculiar  talents  required  for  success  in  journalism ;  but  we 
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vontore  to  aeseri  thai  the  talent  is  by  no  means  a  common  one.  Eikn- 
sive,  if  not  very  profound,  readings  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  weU 
as  acr^uaintance  with  books,  considerable  power  of   diction  Mid  m 
certain  flow  of  fancy,  intellectual  tastes  and  physical  energy,  are  aD 
required,  in  more  or  leas  degree,  for  the  composition  of  the  succcssM 
journalist.     The  newspaper  reader  may  say  with  truth  that  no  eitr»- 
ordinary  talent  was  required    to   produce    any  one  of  the  articles 
furnished  for  hia  perusal ;  but  if  he  considers  that  tbo  writers  of  each 
of  these  essays  furnish  at  stated  periods,  more  or  less  frequent,  any 
number  of  such  articles,  written,  in  most  cases  on  very  scant  notice,  oo 
subjects  concerning  which  the  writer  possessed  no  special  knowledge,  he 
may  perhaps  perceive  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  bo  a  joujnalist  33 
he  might  at  first  fancy.     Of  course,  these  remarks  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  the  contributors  to  doily  newspapers  ;  but  they  are  true  also, 
though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  of  the  contributors  to  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals.     No  man,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  ever 
gained  auy  permanent  position  or  reputation  as  a  professional  jour- 
nalist, who  did  not  combine  with  the  gift  of  style  certain  qualitie* 
which  do  not  generally  accompany  the  more  talent  of  writing. 

In  journalism  it  is  not  easy,  as  we  have  said,  to  rise  ottt  of  the 
ruck  of  wTiters*  Happily  for  those  who  succeed,  the  number  who 
fail  is  eattremely  large,  or  else  the  remuneration  given  to  suc^e^ 
would  be  very  small.  We  suppose  few  persons  not  acquainted  witl 
the  trade  are  aware  bow  very  limited  is  the  number  of  perioili<?al 
publications  which  con  afford  to  pay  largely  for  contributionfi. 
There  is  in  London,  at  the  present  moment,  an  enormous  list  ef 
newspapers,  reviews,  magazines,  &c.,  all  of  which  must  be  supplied 
with  fair  average  articles,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  such  articles 
is  very  great,  as  is  also  the  supply  of  their  purveyors.  But  the  worli 
would  be  astonished  if  it  learnt  how  scanty  a  proportion  of  thes« 
literary  properties  yield  permanent  incomes  to  their  proprieters* 
The  truth  is,  newspaper  speculation  is  a  lottery.  If  you  do  draw  a 
prize  you  win  a  stake  out  of  all  proportion  to  your  investment,  bat  I 
for  one  prize  there  are  also  a  hundred  blanks-  It  is  said  that  thougk 
every  now  and  then  individuals  make  colossal  fortunes  in  Britist 
mines,  the  annual  outlay  in  our  English  mines  always  exceed* 
the  return  by  an  immense  amount-  A  similar  assertion  mi<?ht,  wo 
believe,  be  made  with  reference  to  journalistic  speculations.  TMietker 
a  periodical  pays  its  way  or  not,  is  a  point  which  the  proprietoR 
alone  can  say  with  certainty^  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  number  of 
London  periodicals,  not  representing  any  particular  trade  or  class» 
which  are  really  valuable  properties ^  might  be  counted  on  the  fingeri  of 
two  hands ;  and  so  the  consequence  ist  that  though  thert^  are  many  pafe* 
lications  which  do  pay  fair  average  prices  for  a  good  article,  there  tn 
very  few  whicb  can  pay  exceptional  prices  for  the  ^hke  of  sectmng  tit 
services  of  a  good  article -writer.  StiU,  the  number  of  prizes  b  joTim! 
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is  not  badly  proportioned  to  the  number  of  eligible  candidates ;  and, 
with  ordinary  Inck  and  energy,  a  saccessfnl  journalist  at  the  present  day 
may  reckon  on  making  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  a  year  by  his  pen; 
More  than  the  latter  sum  he  can  hardly  make  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  by  -writing  alone  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  his 
earnings  will  be  viuch  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  amount. 

No  doubt  theie  are  instances,  though  not  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, in  which  joumaHsts  make  considerably  more  than  even  the 
last-named  sum ;  but  then  it  will  be  found  that  they  unite  the  trade 
of  authorship  to  that  of  journalism,  or  else  that,  besides  writing 
articles  or  essays,  they  add  to  their  income  by  editorial  labours. 

In  any  other  open  profession  that  we  know  of,  a  man,  however 
successful,  would  not  have  an  equal  chance  qf  earning,  say  his 
thousand  a  year,  before  he  was  thirty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  earned  much  less  than  that  by  the  age  of  thirty,  he  might  safely 
reckon  that  by  forty  he  would  be  earning  an  infinitely  larger 
income.  A  successful  barrister,  or  doctor,  or  merchant,  whose  rela- 
tive position  in  his  pursuit  was  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  journalist, 
would  earn  money  infinitely  more  rapidly  than  the  most  popular  of 
periodical  writers  could  ever  dream  of  doing.  We  are  assuming,  of 
course,  that  our  journalist  does  not  write  books  at  all ;  or  that,  if  ho 
writes  them,  they  do  not  sell,  so  that  he  derives  no  permanent 
income  from  the  sale  of  his  productions ;  that,  in  fact,  when  he  has 
received  the  wage  due  to  him  for  his  article,  he  has  nothing  more  to 
eipectfor  his  work,  be  it  good  or  bad.  The  general  merits  or  demerits 
of  authorship,  as  a  trade,  are  not  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion. 
We  wish  only  to  consider  those  of  that  branch  of  authorship  which, — 
for  want  of  a  better  word, — ^we  have  styled  journalism. 

Itns  a  common  notion  that  journalism  is  a  very  precarious  means 
of  livelihood.  We  have  shown  why  it  is  so  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  trade,  where  the  labour  market  is  amply  supplied,  if  not  actually 
over-stocked.  But  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  pursuit  we  think  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  accusation.  Every  craft  where  the  handicrafts- 
man depends  for  employment  upon  his  health  of  body  and  his  mental 
or  manual  dexterity,  is  necessarily  liable  to  vicissitudes.  But  we 
do  not  see  that  journalism  is  more  uncertain  than  any  other  trade, 
in  which  the  worker's  mind  is  his  sole  capital.  So  long  as  his  bodily 
and  intellectual  powers  remain  unimpaired,  a  successful  writer  can 
always  command  emplo3nDQent,  and  we  know  no  solid  reasons  why 
either  body  or  mind  should  be  exhausted  more  rapidly  in  journalism 
than  m  any  other  calling.  The  trade  is,  as  a  rule,  consistent  with 
short  hours  of  work  and  considerable  intervals  of  complete  cessation 
from  labour.  There  was  a  sort  of  tradition  amongst  the  older  genera- 
tion of  newspaper  writers,  that  to  drink  too  much  habitually,  to  be 
perpetually  in  fear  of  arrest,  and  to  live  hard  generally,  were  essential 
characteristics  of  literary  ability.     Of  course,  those  who  lived  up  to 
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this  code,  and  worked  hard  in  their  sober  hoars,  could  not  keep  the 
pace  for  long.     But  in  itself  we  see  no  reason  why  a  joonuQifit 
should  exhanst  his  powers  more  rapidly  than  a  barrister  or  a  doet(xr  in 
large  practice.     The  main  defect  of  the  trade,  viewed  simply  as  a 
trade,  is  that  it  leads  directly  to  very  little.     Outsiders  have  generally 
an  idea  that  success  in  journalism  is  a  path  to  all  kinds  of  distisc- 
tion.     Now  we  own  that  we  look  on  this  idea  as  a  popular  delaaion. 
Journalism,  as  a  means  of  making  your  way  in  the  world,  may  be 
called,  if  we  can  be  permitted  the  metaphor,  a  good  mistress,  bat  a 
bad  wife.     To  have  a  connection  with  the  press  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  men  in  most  professions,  but  the  value  of  that  connection  is 
generally  in    inverse  proportion  to  its  closeness  and  perman^cy. 
The  '^  ignotum  pro  magnifioo  "  rule  applies  forcibly  to  this  description 
of  reputation.    It  is  good  to  be  known  to  write  in  the  papers  gene- 
rally.   It  is  not  equally  good  to  be  known  to  write  in  any  partioalar 
paper.    Everybody  who  mixes  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  most 
be  acquainted  with  men  who  ei^joy  a  general  reputation  of  being 
clever  and  influential,  because  they  have  written  occasional  articles  in 
some  popular  periodical.     On  the  strength  of  this  solitary  production, 
they  are  as  much  thought  of  as  more  regular  writers,  whose  laboors 
supply  the  staple  of  the  periodical  in  question. 

Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  an  unjust  one.  As  far  as  influeneo 
is  concerned,  the  man  who  has  got  the  '<  entree  '*  into  ^e  editorial 
precincts  of  any  important  journal  is  as  well  off  as  the  man  who  is  an 
habitue  of  the  office.  To  the  regular  writer,  the  external  advan- 
tages of  a  press  connection  are  extremely  slight.  A  man  connected 
with  the  press  can  get  free  admissions  occasionally  to  theatres 
and  concerts;  he  may  establish  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  a 
number  of  public  men,  who  think  it  well  to  be  on  friendly  ftrms 
with  the  critics  of  their  political  conduct;  every  now  and  then 
he  may  learn  a  piece  of  town  gossip  or  scandal  a  few  boon 
before  he  would  hear  it  discussed  in  the  smoking-room  of  his  clnb ; 
and  he  is  liable  to  be  pestered  by  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
wish  to  get  their  own  hobbies  puffad  in  the  papers.  But  with  this 
catalogue  we  believe  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  list  of  social 
advantages  which  can  be  honestly  derived  from  journalistic  writing. 
Of  course  newspaper  proprietors  and  editors  have  much  greater 
opportunities  of  pushing  their  advantages  under  the  present  system 
of  anonymous  writing ;  but  then  journalists  are  very  seldom  pro- 
prietors; and  successful  journalists  are  not  often  editors.  The 
talents  required  for  writing  and  editing  are  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  person.  Judging 
from  our  own  observation^  we  should  say  the  number  of  apprjitjtioeiiti 
conferred  on  journalistfl  for  literary  services  was  very  amnli.^loo  small 
at  any  rate  for  a  prudent  journalist  to  reckon  oti  the  chance  of  hii 
literary  success  leading  to  politicnl  emolnment. 
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The  truth  k,  that  the  anonymous  character  of  journalism  is 
extremely  injurious  to  its  character,  viewed  solely  as  a  trade.  We 
are  perfactly  aware  of  the  very  powerful  arguments  which  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  practice,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit 
tut  the  present  that  the  general  character  of  the  press  may  possibly  be 
exalted  by  the  fact  of  its  inq>ersonality.  Whatever  our  own  opinions 
may  be  upon  this  point,  we  have  no  wish  here  to  dispute  the  accepted 
belief,  that  the  public  gains  by  the  f&ci  that  writers  in  the  press 
consent  to  merge  their  own  individuality  in  that  of  the  journal 
for  which  they  write.  We  are  treating  now  of  the  trade  aspect 
of  journalism;  and  from  this  point  of  view  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  disadvantages  of  anonymousness  immensely  exceed  its 
advantages.  Most  persons  must  recollect  Thackeray's  defence  of 
the  anonymous  system.  But  able  as  that  defence  was,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  based  on  the  supposition  that  journalism  was 
to  be  the  occupati(m  of  leisure  hours,  not  a  regular  pursuit  or  trade. 
The  barrister  who  wishes  to  tide  over  the  briefless  intervals  of  his 
Ufe;  the  clergyman  who  wants  to  raise  money  to  send  his  boy  to 
college;  the  Pendennises  who  look  on  newspaper  writing  as  a 
mere  step  to  social  or  poHtical  Bocoess ;  the  Warringtons  who  wish 
for  nothing  except  to  put  guineas  enough  in  their  pockets  to  pay 
the  rent  of  their  Temple  chambers, — all  these,  and  such  as  these, 
naturally  prefer  the  obscurity  afforded  by  anonymous  journalism. 
Bat  men  who  take  to  journalism  as  a  serious  pursuit, — and  the  number 
of  such  men  is  necessarily  on  the  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  press^ — can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  anonymous  character  of 
the  trade  tells  heavily  against  its  advantages  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view. 

Talking  a  rou^  estimate,  we  may,  perhaps,  say  that  on  the  metro- 
politan press  there  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment  some  fifty 
gentlemen  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  their  particular  pursuit. 
How  many  of  these  men  are  even  known  by  name  to  newspaper 
readers  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  journalists  who 
have  produced  artieles  which  have  been  talked  about  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  we^,  for  many  a  long  year,  are  less  known  to  the 
general  publie  than  the  second-rate  actors  at  a  minor  theatre.  We 
do  not  dispute  for  one  moment  that  even  to  the  writer  himself  there 
tie  great  compensating  advantages  in  this  obscurity;  and  that  the 
irtides  produced  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  may  be  better  than  if,  like 
ether  work,  they  were  brought  forth  openly  guaranteed  by  the  writer's 
name.  Our  assertion  is,  that  the  successfid  unknown  journalist 
occupies  necessarily  an  inferior  pecuniary  position  to  what  he  would 
hold  if  his  name  were  attached  to  his  work. 

From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  anonymous  system  is  expressly 
designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  at  the  expense  of 
the  writer.    We  will  suppose,  and  our  supposition  is  by  no  means  an 
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imaginary  one,  that  a  certain  number  of  joomalists  have  worked 
up  a  publication  by  their  articles  till  it  has  became  a  commerciil 
success.  Whether  with  reason  or  without  reason,  they  desire  remu- 
neration which  the  proprietor  is  not  prepared  to  grant,  and  thereupon 
announce  their  intention  of  quitting  the  paper.  To  any  such  appeal, 
the  answer  of  the  proprietor  is  straightforward  and  simple  enough. 
**  Gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  lose  your  services ; 
your  departure  will  put  me  to  great  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and 
I  should  much  prefer  to  make  any  reasonable  arrangement  which 
would  suit  your  views.  But  if  you  press  me,  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
you  are  not  essential  to  me.  Of  our  readers  not  one  in  a  thousand 
ever  heard  the  name  of  any  one  of  you ;  your  writings  have  given 
my  paper  a  large  circulation,  and  if  you  all  leave  me  to-morrow  I 
shall  not  sell  a  single  copy  the  less.  Without  disputing  your  merits, 
which  I  should  be  the  last  to  do,  you  must  admit,  that  my  paper  can 
now  afford  to  pay  high  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  other 
writers  who  can  write  nearly  as  well  as  you,  and,  as  you  know,  much 
less  talent  is  required  to  keep  up  an  established  journal  than  to  push 
a  new  one  into  a  success.  On  reflection  I  think  you  will  see  you 
will  lose  a  great  deal  more  by  leaving  me  than  I  shall  by  losing  you, 
and  so  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

This  language,  though  not  expressed  <<  totidem  verbis,"  is  what  any 
English  proprietor  would  use  under  the  circumstances  we  have  ima- 
gined. It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  use  it  if  the  names  of  his  con- 
tributors were  as  well  known  to  the  English  public  as  those  of  the 
leading  Parisian  journalists  are  to  the  French  public.  No  doubt  the 
system  of  having  signed  articles  would  tell  very  hardly  upon  the 
remuneration  of  young  writers.  Our  newspapers,  as  in  France, 
wt)uld  pay  very  high  prices  for  the  contributions  of  journalists  of 
note,  and  next  to  nothing  for  the  work  of  the  unknown  aspirant 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  every  profession  in  favour  of  the  trade 
union  principle,  by  which  the  skilled  workman  is  mulcted  of  the  high 
wages  he  might  earn  in  order  to  swell  the  wages  of  the  average 
unskiUed  operative ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  journalism,  as  well  as 
bricklaying,  labours  under  certain  disadvantages  from  the  rules  which 
forbid  any  workman  to  derive  the  full  remuneration  which,  in  other 
trades,  would  be  the  reward  of  his  individual  excellence  or  reputation. 

It  results  from  this  state  of  things  that  no  journalist  can  ever  make 
an  income,  by  journalism  alone,  at  all  corresponding  to  those  made  by 
men  who  obtain  a  similar  amount  of  success  in  trades  where  every 
man  fights  on  his  own  hand  and  under  his  own  name.  And  for  this 
reason,  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  aspiring  journalist  to  secure  a 
reputation  of  some  kind  in  other  paths  than  those  of  mere  anonymous 
newspaper  writing.  It  is  because  the  anon3rmous  character  cannot 
well  be  attached  to  special  correspondence,  that  the  special  corre- 
spondent is  so  well  paid  in  comparison  with  other  newspaper  writers. 
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is  representatives  of  English  journals  in  foreign  lands,  as  authors  of 
books,  as  writers  of  magazine  articles  of  which  the  authorship  is  more 
or  less  known,  our  journalists  endeavour,  and  generally  contrive,  to 
earn  a  reputation  apart  from  that  attaching  to  them  in  thoir  profes- 
sional status.  How  far  journalism  proper  gains  by  this  tendency  of 
its  disciples  to  seek  fame  elsewhere  than  in  its  service,  is  a  question 
which  lies  beyond  our  purpose  to  discuss. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  remarks  we  have  not  alluded  to 
the  moral  aspect  of  journalism.  The  consideration  by  what  rules  an 
honest  journalist  should  guide  his  writing,  and  under  what  limits 
he  may  sacrifice  his  individual  views  and  opinions  to  those  of  the 
paper  to  which  he  contributes,  though  a  very  interesting  one,  in  itself 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject  of  journalism.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  say  now  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  journalist  may  be  an  honest 
or  dishonest  writer,  just  as  a  barrister  may  plead  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, or  a  politician  may  be  scrupulous  or  unscrupulous.  All  we 
assert  is,  that  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  why 
a  high-minded  man  should  object  to  the  pursuit  of  journalism,  under 
the  impression  that  by  so  doing  he  must  sacrifice  his  self-respect  or 
independence. 

In  many  respects  the  profession  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  the  suc- 
cessful writer.  You  have  no  clients,  no  constituents,  no  parishioners, 
no  patients,  whose  whims  and  prejudices  and  fancies  you  must 
necessarily  consult  to  some  extent  if  you  desire  to  succeed.  Your 
one  patron  is  the  reading  public,  and  to  him  you  are  under  no  kind 
of  personal  obligation,  with  him  you  have  no  sort  of  personal  connec- 
tion. Outside  the  room  where  you  write  you  may  live  exactly  the 
sort  of  life  which  seems  best  in  your  own  sight,  without  the  fear  that 
your  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  the  views  or  practices  of  y6ur 
neighbours  will  affect  in  any  way  your  professional  prospects.  So 
long  as  your  article  is  good  you  can  always  obtain  a  sale  for  it,  no 
matter  what  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  your  personal  manners  or 
character,  or  mode  of  life.  This  immunity  from  the  censorship  of 
pablic  opinion,  as  far  as  your  professional  career  is  concerned,  may 
lead,  and  often  does  lead,  to  Bohemianism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
maybe  utilised  so  as  to  obtain  for  you  an  amount  of  independence  hardly 
compatible  with  most  other  professions.  Then  too  your  occupation 
compels  you,  for  the  most  part,  to  associate  with  men  of  culture  and 
education ;  it  forces  you  to  be  always  adding  to  your  store  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  employ  your  thoughts  to  a  great  extent  on  subjects 
which  must  have  some  interest  for  thinking  men.  Moreover,  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds  the  sense  of  wielding  considerable  power, 
without  the  penalties  which  attach  to  notoriety,  possesses  an  especial 
charm.  The  '*  digito  monstrarier  *'  is  as  hateful  to  some  men  as 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  yet  if  such  men  desire 
to  impress  their  views  upon  their  fellows,  they  can  hardly  do  so  more 
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effectirely  tBan  by  Trriting  articles  hidden  tinder  the  secrecy  of  tk 
"we."  All  power  ii  pleasant;  and  there  are  few  ways  in  whicli  tlie 
Ben  Be  of  power  ia  brought  more  clearly  home  than  on  those  not 
nnfrequent  occasions  when  the  journalist  finds  that  his  written  werds 
have  redresBed  some  wrong,  or  put  an  end  to  some  abuse, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  very  brilliant  prizes  in  the  trade ; 
and  though  it  is  easy  to  earn  by  it  a  moderate  competence,  it  15  very 
difficult  to  eeeore  a  large  income  in  a  puremt  in  which,  owing  Ui  its 
anonymoua  character,  mere  reputation  tells  for  so  very  little.  If  w# 
had  to  sum  up  we  Bbodd  say  that,  taking  the  good  with  the  bj^ 
it  is  a  very  fair  profeHsion  for  any  one  who  has  the  real  journalistic 
talent,  a  very  bad  one  for  men  who,  however  able  in  other  respect*, 
can  never  produce  anything  better  than  fair  second  rate  articles. 
Energy,  steady  application,  good  conduct,  and  fair  abilities,  wiB 
enable  anybody  to  rise  gradually  to  distinction  in  most  professions, 
evert  if  he  has  no  special  natural  aptitude  for  the  pursuit.  But 
this  role  does  not  hold  good  in  this  particular  trade.  The  quahties  wc 
have  mentioned  will  help  any  writer  towards  success,  but  he  mnst 
have  eomething  more  than  all  this  if  he  m  to  attain  real  euuneQce 
in  the  trade  of  journalism^ 


EQUALITY  AT  HOME, 


"  A^TOiNE,"  said  Mirabeau,  retuming  gay 

From  the  Assembly,  **  on  and  from  this  day 

Nobility's  abolish'd,^ — men  are  men, — 

No  title  henceforth  Escd  but  Citijseii ! 

A  new  thrice -glorious  era  dawns  for  France  I 

And  now,  my  bath,"     "Yes,  Citizen.**     A  glance 

Of  flame  the  huge  man  at  his  servant  shot ; 

Then,  wallowing  sea-god*like,  **  Antoine  I  more  hot," 

He  growls.     "  Here,  Citizen."     A  hand  of  wrath 

Gript  Antoino*s  head  and  soused  it  in  the  bath. 

He  spluttering  dripping,  trembling, — ■**  Enseal !  knoW| 

His  master  thundrr'd  as  he  let  him  go, 

"  With  jou  I  stiU  remain  Count  Mirabeau  I  " 


ABOUT  ROWING. 


There  is  a  large  part  of  the  British  pnblic  to  whom  the  name  of  rowing 
recalls  only  the  great  annnal  contest  at  Pntney,  as  horse-racing  recalls 
nothing  bnt  the  Derby.  And  it  is  not  without  reasons  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  former  event  are  beginning  almost  to  rival  those  of  the 
great  English  festival.  A  very  phlegmatic  nature  is  needed  to  resist 
the  attractions  of  such  races  as  those  of  1866  and  of  1867.  When  Ham- 
mersmith  Bridge  is  a  black  festoon  of  human  beings,  swarming  like 
bees, — ^when  a  score  of  over-loaded  steamboats  are  jostling  each  other 
for  the  lead, — ^when  a  crowd  four  miles  long  is  covering  the  banks  and 
eholdng  the  roads  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  and  the  two  racing  crews 
dash  past,  oar  to  oar,  each  with  its  eight  human  machines  driven  by 
fiercely-compressed  excitement  instead  of  steam, — at  such  a  moment 
philosophers  find  it  hard  to  refrain  from  shouting,  and  ladies  from 
crying.  Mr.  Skey  himself  would,  we  fancy,  forget  the  very  existence 
of  heart  diseases,  and  the  most  unbending  hater  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity will,  for  a  moment,  set  his  teeth  hard  and  clench  his  fists  as 
thoQ^  they  grasped  an  oar. 

*'  That  needs  rnoBt  be  a  glorions  minnte 
When  a  crowd  has  but  one  soul  within  it," 

M  Sir  Francis  Doyle  very  truly  observes,  k  propos  to  the  St.  Leger ; 
and  even  the  excitemenl  ol  a  Donccteter  crowd  of  genuine  Yorkshire- 
men  may  be  matched  on  the  Thames,  where,  happily,  there  is  less 
money  on  the  event,  but  where  nobler  animals  than  horses — for  even 
rowing  men  have  souls,  according  to  theologians — are  struggling  for 
victory. 

Yet  if  we  had  to  give  the  intelligent  foreigner  of  fiction  a  taste  of 
the  genuine  rowing  fervour,  we  should  take  him  to  a  different  scene, 
^here  true  amateurs  are  not  swamped  in  a  crowd  of  noisy  spectators. 
We  would  place  him,  for  example,  somewhere  below  Sandford,  or 
halfway  between  Baitsbite  and  Clayhithe,  some  three  weeks  before 
faster.  A  bitter  March  wind  should  be  curling  the  surface  of  Nune- 
ham  Beach,  or  tormenting  even  the  sullen  Cam  into  a  feeble  imitation 
of  roagh  water.  Presently  a  little  knot  of  men,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, should  approach  us  at  a  round  trot,  and  the  University  crew 
come  swinging  with  a  long  sweeping  stroke  round  a  comer.  As  the 
oars  touch  the  water  the  boat  bounds  forward,  and  sends  a  long  wave 
washing  through  the  reeds.     To  inexperienced  eyes  the  crew  seems 
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to  exhibit  a  faultless  precision  of  style ;  but  some  sagacious  mentor, 
who  is  watching  every  action  with  the  eager  solemnity  of  a  general 
preparing  for  battle,  occasionally  breaks  the  silence  by  shouting  a 
h3rpercritical  observation  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  Two,"  it  would 
seem,  is  not  getting  far  enough  forwards,  or ''  Four  **  is  rowing  himself  up 
to  his  oar,  or  '^  Seven"  running  away  with  the  stroke.  The  accompany- 
ing crowd  watches  every  motion,  without  daring  to  utter  a  soimd 
above  their  breaths  ;  and  the  whole  phenomenon  speaks  of  a  vigorous 
purpose,  as  though  eight-oared  boats  were  by  no  means  playthings, 
but  part  of  our  national  defences.  I  may  perhaps  assume  that  mj 
intelligent  foreigner  would  not  be  anxious  to  follow  this  singukr 
running  procession,  and  that  he  would  turn  to  me  for  some  explaiu- 
tion  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of 
the  dialogue  that  would  probably  ensue. 

What,  my  friend  would  ask, — especially  if  he  were  a  German,— is 
the  ground-idea  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Are  these  fine  lads  at  \c^ork 
by  way  of  discharging  a  religious  duty  ?  Or  is  it  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting their  health  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  some  insular  idiosyncrasy 
leads  them  to  take  pleasure  in  voluntarily  undergoing  the  discipline  of 
the  galleys  ?  In  short,  how  do  you  account  for  the  spectacle  we  have 
just  witnessed  ? 

To  this  I  should  reply  after  the  manner  of  ancient  philosophers  h 
asking  another  question.  What  are  the  conditions  the  perfect  folil 
ment  of  which  would  entitle  a  sport  to  be  the  best  of  aU  actual  or 
conceivable  sports  ?  And  here  would  follow  a  Socratic  dialogue, 
which  I  suppress  for  several  reasons ; — ^firstly,  a  Socratic  dialogue  b 
a  bore  to  the  reader,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  master ;  secondly,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  inference ;  and  thirdly,  the  Sim 
Pauls  Magazine,  like  Mr.  Weller's  vi^on,  is  limited.  I  will  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  jumping  at  once  to  the  conclusion.  We  are  finally 
agreed,  I  should  say  at  the  end  of  a  brilliant  display  of  logical  fence, 
that  that  sport  is  the  best  which  afibrds  the  amplest  scope  for  tb^ 
employment  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  highest  faculties ;  or,  b 
other  words,  which  is  the  best  trial  of  the  skill  which  makes  the  body 
a  perfect  instrument  of  the  mind,  of  the  muscular  strength  and  genera! 
power  of  endurance,  and  therein  of  the  high  moral  quality  knowu 
vulgarly  as  **  pluck,"  and,  finally,  of  the  various  intellectud  power- 
which  are  necessary  to  success  in  any  game  that  deserves  mccL 
expenditure  tif  L-nergy.  Lot  us  eonsider  rowing  under  cn^h  o£  L 
bt-iids,  and  if  it  biis  not  tho  first  place  io  al],  I  think  it  mii9l  fcfi  - 
mitted  that  as  a  combmation  of  the  three  it  occupies  the  higlKEii  fl* 
amongst  all  known  athletic  sports.  We  will  first  take  the  qoiilmc^ 
skill. 

There^  the  intelligent  foreigner  would  remark,  you  mtijit  minAf^ 
easy  to  be  weak.     Rowing  appearg  to  he  the  aniusement  of  aB  i 
ID  which  brate  force  has  the  highest  value  kb  comparod  wiUi  a  1 
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and  cultivated  application  of  inferior  powers.  Your  great  brawny 
Univereity  oarsmen  are  very  fine-looking  lads ;  they  may  remind  one 
of  the  gigantic  Ganls  and  Germans  who  used  to  astonish  the  feebler 
races  of  the  south ;  but  you  must  admit  that  they  are  a  trifle  clumsy, 
or,  at  least,  that  grace  is  not  precisely  their  strong  point.  They  may 
have  the  loins  of  a  bullock  and  the  arms  of  a  blacksmith ;  but  one 
would  scarcely  pick  them  out  as  promising  pupils  for  a  dancing- 
master  ;  they  come  of  the  race  which  prefers  boxing  to  fencing,  and 
would  bear  down  its  antagonists  by  sheer  weight  rather  than  grace- 
fully transfix  them  by  superior  skill. 

There  is,  I  should  reply,  a  grain  of  truth  in  your  remark,  but  it 
shows  that  your  powers  of  observation  require  to  be  trained  by  a  little 
more  experience  in  the  art.   It  is  quite  true  that  strength  does  more  to 
secure  success  in  rowing  than  in  such  games  as  cricket,  tennis,  or 
hilliards.  The  weakest  point  about  it  is,  in  fact,  that  it  does  not  involve 
much  training  of  the  eye.     It  has  often  been  observed  that  nothing  is 
more  curious  in  its  way  than  the  extreme  delicacy  of  perception  and 
power  of  instinctive  calculation  that  is  brought  out  in  some  popular 
games.  To  perform  a  difficult  stroke  at  billiards  implies  a. combination 
of  different  powers  which  is  little  short  of  the  marvellous.     Two  or 
three  red  and  white  surfaees  upon  a  green  ground  form  an  image  on 
the  retina  from  which  the  eye,  by  an  unconscious  process,  infers  the 
position  of  certain  balls  on  a  table.     Then  by  an  instinctive  calcula- 
tion the  mind  determines  the  precise  force  and  direction  in  which  one 
of  the  balls  is  to  be  propelled,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  rotate 
80  as  to  produce  a  given  result.     Finally,  the  arm  has,  by  a  single 
blow  with  the  cue,  to  execute  the  orders  thus  given,  making  a  sponta- 
neous allowance  for  the  distorting  efiect  of  perspective.     The  delicacy 
with  which  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  called  into  play  has  to 
he  combined  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  the  most  refined  mathe- 
matical analysis  would  fail  to  solve  the  problem,  whose  conditions  a 
good  player  learns  to  satisfy  instinctively.     There  is  certainly  little 
in  rowing  to  correspond  to  this  wonderful  delicacy,  which  is  illustrated 
on  a  different  scale  in  such  games  as  cricket  and  tennis.     And  yet, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  display  of  skill,  which,  it  is  true,  is 
apt  to  be  ignored  by  a  casual  observer.     A  looker-on  judges  of  skill 
in  two  ways, — by  noticing  the  results  or  the  causes.     In  the  majority 
of  games  he   looks   chiefly  to  results.     A  spectator  of  a  game  at 
cricket  sees  that  a  ball  is  caught  or  a  stump  displaced,  and  admires  the 
skill  of  the  players  accordingly.  Unless  he  has  a  very  keen  eye,  trained 
hy  long  experience,  he  cannot  judge  of  a  player  by  his  action  with 
any  great  certainty.     We  can  see  that  a  target  is  hit,  but  we  cannot 
in  the  least  tell  by  looking  at  the  rifleman  whether  he  is  a  good  shot 
or  a  bad  one ;  we  can  see  that  he  avoids  certain  gross  pieces  of 
awkwardness,  but  no  eyes  are  microscopic  enough  to  tell  whether  he 
is  bringing  his  muscles  into  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  necessary 
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to  secure  the  deVi'ed  resnlt ;    it  is  impossible  for  any  observer  to 
jndge  of  the  performer's  keenness  of  vision  except  by  argning  back- 
wards from  his  hits.  The  telegraphic  communication  between  eye  and 
hand  takes  place  through  a  set  of  wires  which  are  entirely  hidden  from  • 
our  sight.     When,  however,  a  man  is  successfiil  in  a  competition  of 
this  kind,  everybody  may  be  an  almost  equally  good  judge  of  the  per- 
formance. Now  rowing  exemplifies  the  opposite  case.  Here  the  result 
generally  escapes  our  notice.   A  good  observer  can  tell  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  pace  at  which  an  eight- oared  boat  is  going  through 
the  water,  though  it  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  many  causes  for  which  ^e 
cannot  make  the  proper  allowance,  but  it  requires  further  experience 
to  know  which  of  the  oarsmen  is  chi^y  contributing  to  the  result. 
You,  my  intelligent  friend,  see  eight  men  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  are  happily  unconscious  that  one  is  a  model  of  every 
perfection,  and  that  another  scarcely  deserves  his  place  in  the  crew. 
To  you  they  resemble  each  other  as  the  sheep  in  a  flock  resemble 
each  other  to  every  one  but  the  shepherd,  or  dogs  in  a  pack  to  ev^ 
one  but  the  huntsman,  or  niggers  to  every  one  but  a  slave- dealer  or 
a  missionary.     The  reason  is  that  rowing  has  one  thing  in  conunon 
with  sculpture  and  other  high  arts.     A  statue  of  first-rate  excellence 
may  be  copied  so  closely  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  discover 
the  difference,  and  a  delicate  mathematical  instrument  to  measure  it ; 
and  yet  the  copy  may  be  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  original.    IChe 
whole  merit  depends  upon  the   last  refined  touches, — Uie  delicate 
manipulation  which  eludes  any  of  the  rough  tests  which  we  can  applj. 
And  so  between  the  first-rate  oarsman  and  a  respectable  imitator  there 
are  imperceptible  shades  of  difference  which  must  be  felt  rather  than 
seen.     If  one  man's  oar  strikes  the  water  an  inch  further  forwards 
than  another's,  it  makes  a  difference  which  may  determine  the  fate  of 
a  race.     If  another  allows  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  uiticipate  him  by  an 
imperceptible  fraction  of  a  second,  he  may  shirk  half  his  labour.    A 
gain  of  an  inch  in  a  stroke  would  win  the  University  race  by  more 
lengths  than  decided  the  race  of  last  year.    Hence  the  distinction 
between  a  winning  and  a  losing  crew  may  depend  upon  this  last  refine- 
ment of  polish  in  the  individual  oarsman  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
crews  are  combined.     That ''  coach  *'  whose  stentor^  remonstrances 
to  '*  Four  "  and  <'  Seven  "  excited  your  astonishment  was  engaged  in 
this  delicate  work ;  he  was  the  sculptor  finishing  his  statue  by  touches 
imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes ;  the  manufacturer  who  is  conscious  that 
the  success  of  his  instruments  may  be  damaged  by  the  smaUest  touch 
of  rust, — ^by  the  most  trifling  imperfection  in  one  of  the  joints  of  the 
machinery;  tho  poet  who  knows  that  perfection  of  fonii  ia  as  Xi^tsmij 
to  tho  genuine  vitality  of  his  work  as  force  and  vigour  of  conception- 
Kow  you  will  perhaps  nnderstand  what  is  the  merit  of  rowiog  con- 
tidered  as  an  e:xhibition  of  skill.  Ine^pencnced  persons  Bee  Uttk  oftti 
higher  refinements  of  the  art;   but  a  coBBoiBseur  has  %  field  far li^ 
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observations  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  gKbd.  The  great  art  of 
"  eoaching  " — a  term  which  I  must  assume  my  foreigner  to  under- 
stand— ^has  acquired  an  exceptional  development  in  rowing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  theocy  of  the  right  mode  of  applying  force  has  heen  more 
carefully  elaborated  there  than  elsewhere.  In  cricket,  a  man  practises 
bowling  till  by  frequent  applications  of  the  rule  of  thumb  he  has  found 
out  how  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  consequences  of  his 
skill  soon  make  themselves  felt.  But  in  rowing  we  have  to  apply  a 
more  delkate,  critical  procesis,  and  to  judgd  from  a  man's  form — that 
is,  from  minute  peculiarities  in  his  attitudes— ^whether  or  not  ho  is  an 
effective  workman.  To  all  which,  I  must  add,  that  the  tendency  of  ' 
every  modem  improvement  i9  to  make  rowing  more  of  a  fine  art,  and 
less  of  a  mere  rough  contest  of  strength.  In  old  days,  two  crews 
simply  set  to^nrork  with  raw,  uncultivated  strength,  shoving  a  heavy 
bulk  by  main  force  through  the  water.  In  the  graceful  skiffs  of  the 
present  day  it  is  essential  that  strength  should  be  applied  at  the  right 
moment  and  in  perfect  harmony  ;  that  the  boat  should  be  kept  steady, 
that  it  should  be  neither  jerked  nor  pressed  downwards,  but  propelled 
by  a  steady  force  in  precisely  the  right  direction.  It  is  the  difference 
between  cutting  off  a  map's  leg  with  a  hatchet  and  amputating  it  with 
proper  surgical  instruments.  And  when  all  the  necessary  conditions 
have  been  fulffll«d,  the  sight  of  a  man  applying  his  power  so  as  to 
pfllduce  the  greatest  possible  effect,  is  one  in  which  the  connoisseur 
may  recognise  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  arts  far  more  refined  in  appear- 
ance. 

Welly  replies  my  inquisitive  friend,  I  am  not  convinced  by  your  in- 
genioQB  argument  (This  sentence  has  the  merit  of  paying  an  indirect 
compliment  to  myself,  and  of  being  obviously  true,  for  no  man  is  ever 
convinced  on  such  points  till  he  can  judge  for  himself) ;  but  perhaps 
you  can  make  a  stronger  case  up<m  the  other  heads. 

There,  I  reply,  you  are  certainly  right.   No  one  can  doubt  that,  what- 
ever else  rowing  may  be,  it  is  an  admirable  trial  of  pluck.    It  is,  with 
one  exception,  the  only  out-of-door  sport  practised  by  gentlemen  for 
which  any  serious  training  is  undertaken ;  and  training  may  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  developing  pluck.   There  are,  as  all  moralists  know,  certain 
virtues  which  dfpend  directly  upon  our  physical  organs.    No  man 
can  be  thoroughly  healthy  in  mind  who  has  a  bad  digestion.    It  is 
said  that  Calvinism  was  eradicated  f^om  a  certain  district  in  America 
simply  by  drainage.    A  thorough  system  of  drains  improved  the 
general  tone  of  health,  and  put  an  end  not  only  to  agues,  but  to  the 
^oomj  spirit  favourable  to  unpleasant  doctrine  about  predestination. 
On  ^e  same  principle,  courage  is  intimately  connected  with  a  vigorous 
condition  of  body.    It  is  physically  possible  to  go  through  efforts 
afler  a  few  weeks'  regular  living  which  would  have  knocked  you  up 
at  tiie  beginning  of  the  period ;  but  training,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a 
g(smni  point  of  viewi  should  raise  a  man's  courage,  not  only  by 
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diminishing  the  painful  obstacles  arising  from  excessive  fat  and  other 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  bnt  by  more  directly  raising  the  morale  of 
the  subject.  A  trainer  has  not  done  half  his  work  who  allows  his  crew 
ever  to  get  out  of  spirits,  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  disaster,  or 
to  dwell  upon  their  own  fanciful  or  real  ailments.  A  man  about  to 
start  in  a  severe  race  should  not  only  be  clear,  in  completion,  and 
well-developed  in  muscle,  but  should  have  the  hearty  confident  snile 
which,  being  translated,  means  <'  death  or  victory.*'  There  is,  as 
I  have  said,  only  one  other  game  which,  in  this  respect,  is  conqparable, 
or  perhaps  superior  to  rowing — ^namely,  running.  A  man  at  the  end 
of  four  miles  on  land  is,  on  an  average,  far  more  fatigued  tiian  aflcr 
four  miles  on  water.  His  heart  has  by  that  time  become  totally 
irreconcilable  with  his  other  intei:nal  arrangements ;  it  seems  to  be 
jumping  into  his  mouth,  knocking  at  his  ribs,  and  swelling  as  though, 
like  a  young  cuckoo,  it  considered  all  neighbouring  organs  as  intruders 
to  be  crowded  out.  Eunning  is  perhaps  pre-eminent  as  a  means  for 
giving  a  man  a  sensation  suggestive  of  sudden  death ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  falls  far  short  of  rowing.  It  develops  less  skill,  for  the 
directions  which  can  be  given  as  to  style  in  running  are  comparatively 
few,  and  an  awkward  runner  more  frequently  wins  by  sheer  superiority 
of  lungs  or  legs.  And,  as  I  may  presently  have  to  remark,  it  is  very 
inferior  trial  of  intellect,  because  people  run  on  their  own  legs  alone, 
and  not  on  a  system  of  sixteen  legs,  therein  avoiding  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  said  legs  into  harmony.  Putting  running  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, rowing  Las  an  unquestionable  advantage  in  this  department  over 
all  its  rivals.  Cricket  is  a  coble  gamc^  and  a  man  plays  all  the  batkr 
for  being  in  good  health.  I  believe  indeed  that  the  mid- day  lunch  eon 
is  frequently  ob9er%"ed  to  be  a  critical  period  in  a  match.  Liquor  of 
different  kinds  has  a  singular  faculty  for  getting  into  bats  and  bailie 
and  rendering  their  course  unaccountable  to  the  performers.  This 
fact  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  training  would  be  highly  desirable ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  such  aberrations  proves  also  that  the  necessity 
for  training  has  not  yet  forced  itself  very  strongly  upon  the  cricketing 
mind*  A  man  who  could  exceed  in  beer  the  day  before  a  University 
boat-race  would  certainly  be  capable  of  murdering  his  aunt;  whcreiut, 
a  cricketer  guilty  of  a  parallel  excess  would  probably  ahrinkf  ui? 
may  say,  &om  any  injury  to  the  same  relative  of  a  deeper  dye  than 
assault  and  battery.  In  short,  a  severe  training  is  the  first  couditioo 
of  rowing  races^  Tho  commandments  obeyed  by  a  University  crew 
include  severe  prohibitions  of  eating  or  drinking  beyond  certain 
limits  for  five  or  six  w^eeks  previous  to  the  race ;  and  no  similar  code  \$ 
provided  for  elevens  or  for  tho  competitors  in  any  other  match.  If 
any  doubt  remains  upon  your  minds,  I  moj  quote  tho  dictum  of  an 
em  bent  aurgeon,  Mr.  Skey,  that  the  University  race  involves  Uw 
greatest  cruelty  to  animals  of  any  Jen  own  game.  I  consider  the  tiinn 
■*  cruolty  "  to  be  e:iaggerated ;  but  substituting  some  such  wordfi  is 
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trial  of  their  mnscnlar  and  constitutional  strength,  it  is  nndonhtedly 
true ;  and  what  would  you  have  more  ? 

What,  indeed !  is  the  obvious  reply  of  the  intelligent  foreigner ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  a  boat-race  tests  any  intellectual 
facilities;  for,  to  say  the  most,  that  term  of  "animals"  which  you 
have  just  employed,  though  not  excluding  the  human  race,  seems  to 
imply  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  judge,  the  competitors  in  that 
contest  have  the  lower  element  of  our  nature  most  prominently 
developed. «  They  are,  I  repeat,  fine-looking  lads,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  looks; — or  perhaps  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
swaddled  in '  divers  wrappers, — ^which  suggests  affinities  to  a  highly 
trained  racehorse  rather  than  to  a  transcendental  philosopher. 

In  80  saying,  is  my  answer,  you  show  a  certain  superficiality.  To  bo 
captain  of  a  University  Eight  requires  qualities  which  would  go  some 
way  to  make  a  successful  general,  though  not  perhaps  to  enable  their 
possessor  to  grapple  with  the  theory  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite. 
He  ought  to  be  a  refined  diplomatist,  to  have  a  rapid  and  decisive 
judgment,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  discipline.  He  should  have  the 
courage  to  hold  firmly  to  his  own  opinion,  and  the  rarer  courage  to 
make  changes  when  it  is  necessary.  A  captain  requires  as  much 
skill  in  composing  a  crew  as  a  minister  in  forming  his  cabinet.  It  is 
not  enough  tHai^  tiie  men  separately  should  be  good, — and  the  break- 
down of  any  one  at  a  critical  moment  may  ruin  the  whole  plan, — 
but  each  must  fit  into  his  proper  place.  There  are  infinite  diffi- 
culties in  soothing  small  vanities,  and  propitiating  silly  jealousies ; 
as  in  the  larger  world,  each  man  chosen  is  apt  to  make  one  grumbler 
at  his  selection  and  half  a  dozen  .grumblers  at  their  exclusion ;  and  the 
mere  task  of  keeping  eight  men  in  good  temper  who  are  all  in  a 
feverish  state  of  hard  work  and  excitement,  and  who  have  to  take  all 
their  meals  and  pass  most  of  their  vacant  hours  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, is  itself  enough  to  try  an  angel.  Bow  is  an  impopular  man, 
and  ill-natured  people  maintain  that  he  has  been  put  in  out  of 
favouritism ;  Two  takes  the  captain  aside  every  other  morning  to 
reveal  to  bim — not  without  gloomy  satisfaction — a  sure  symptom  of 
some  new  and  fatal  disease  which  he  has  just  detected  in  a  vital 
organ ;  Three  is  a  picture  of  health  and  strength,  but  is  so  clumsy 
that  no  one  knows  whether  he  can  be  licked  into  tolerable  shape  in 
time  ;  Four  is  a  heavy  good-tempered  giant,  who  serves  the  invaluable 
purpose  of  being  a  butt  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  at  feeding  times,  but 
he  is  apt  to  lose*  his  head,  and  then  he  is  about  as  dangerous  in  a  boat 
as  a  startled  ;elephant  in  a  caravan ;  Five  would  be  unimpeachable, 
bat  for.  dark  hints  that  he  has  a  private  score  at  some  unknown  public- 
house  ;'  Six  labours  'under  a  chronic  grievance,  declaring  with  much 
loss  of  good^te^per  to  all  his  fellows  that  Four  does  not  take  his  share 
of  the  work;*  Seven  is  really  delicate,  as  Two  professes  to  be,  and  will 
conceal  his  ailments  till  it  is  too  late  to  find  a  substitute  ;  and  if  the 
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captain  does  not  himself  row,  Stroke  probably  considers  himself  to  be 
the  one  man  in  the  University  who  understands  the  art  of  rowing,  and 
has  to  be  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  a  decent  subordination  ;  the  cox- 
swain has  been  chosen  after  long  deliberation  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
worth  securing  an  ounce  more  brains  at  the  cost  of  a  stone  more  flesh, 
and  all  the  crew  are  profoundly  convinced  that  if  they  lose  it  wiU  be 
owing  to  that  superfluous  weight  in  the  stem- sheets.  Then  there  are 
perplexities  about  the  boat,  about  the  details  of  the  work,  abont  the 
cruel  examiners  who  will  torture  some  members  of  the  crew,  about 
the  food  supplied,  and  about  a  hundred  other  matters  which  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  the  unlucky  captain's  fund  of  good  humour.  In 
short,  a  captain  of  a  University  crew  is-  a  man  who  has  to  put  toge- 
ther a  complex  machine  formed  of  htman  beings  ;  he  has  to  choose  it 
properly  in  the  first  instance,  to  adjust  all  its  parts  to  each  other,  to 
keep  it  in  good  temper  and  due  subordination,  to  prevent  its  stonuiebs 
from  getting  out  of  order  or  its  muscles  from  growing  flabby,  and 
generally  to  devote  to  this  compound  Frankenstein  an  amount  of  time 
and  attention  which  would  almost  entitle  him  to  preside  over  an 
episcopal  synod.  Many  races  have  been  lost  from  the  weakness  of 
the  crew,  from  the  badness  of  the  ship,  from  ill-luck  in  the  stfirt,  and 
from  a  hundred  other  causes ;  but  the  one  great  and  irremediable 
defect  is  a  want  of  brains.  Of  course,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  rowing ; 
a  cricket  match  requires  the  exercise  of  swift  and  decisive  judgment 
still  more  than  a  boat-race  ;  and  there  are  many  other  games  in  which, 
for  the  time,  the  strain  upon  the  nerve  and  powers  of  self-command 
is  greater  than  in  rowing.  But  that  which  is  peculiar,  or  almost  pecu- 
liar, to  rowing  is  the  necessity  of  enforcing  discipline  for  weeks,  tnii 
indeed  for  months,  before  the  critical  day ;  for  a  good  captain  will 
sometimes  have  made  a  race  safe  before  his  opponent  has  begun  to  choose 
his  crew  ;  his  men  will  be  like  the  Prussian  troops,  ready  to  be  set  in 
action  at  a  moment's  notice,  whilst  the  opposition  army  may  be  as 
long  in  preparation  as  an  Abyssinian  expedition.  It  is  the  greit 
demand  upon  this,  as  I  may  almost  call  it,  statesman-like  quality, 
which  leads  me  to  prefer  rowing,  on  the  whole,  even  to  cricket,  and 
certainly  to  any  other  amusement. 

Assuming  that  you  have  established  your  point,  my  friend  migbt 
reply,  there  is  still  one  question  which  occurs  to  the  philosophic  mind. 
You  have  sung  the  praises  of  rowing  on  the  ground  that  above  all 
other  amusements  it  makes  great  demands  upon  a  man*s  moral  and 
physical  energies  ;  granting  this  to  be  true,  there  is  one  thing  which, 
if  possible,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  still  more  essential  property  in  as 
amusement, — namely,  that  it  should  amuse.  Now  rowing,  by  yonr 
account,  is,  above  all  things,  admirable  for  the  system  of  training 
which  it  renders  necessary,  or,  as  it  seems,  for  the  trouble  which  ii 
gives  to  the  gentlemen  in  eommand,  and  for  tho  nmoTiGt  of  drpn'- 
vniion  which  they  have  t<»  inflict  upou  their  Bubordinalof ,     Cio  pA 
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then  serionsly  lay  yonr  hand  upon  your  heart  and  say  that  rowing  is 
pleasant? 

To  that  I  must  answer  that  philosophers  require  to  look  into  mat- 
ters rather  more  deeply  than  the  outside  world,  in  order  to  make  out 
their  ease.     If  millstones  were  not  in  some  degree  transparent,  we 
should  be  in  danger  of  many  unphilosophical  conclusions.     No  doubt 
most  that  meets  the  eye  in  this,  as  in  some  other  athletic  pursuits, 
is  the  endurance  of  labour  and  discomfort.     There  is  indeed  a  certain 
pleasure  about  any  exertion  of  power,  to  the  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  stock  to  draw  upon ;  and  neither  rowing  nor  any  other 
exercise  should  ever  be  pursued  until  the  system  becomes  bankrupt, 
or  till  a  man  has  to  draw  upon  his  constitutional  capital  as  well  as 
upon  his  daily  supplies  of  strength.     Still,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  pain  connected  with  even  a  moderate    degree    of  this   exercise. 
There  are  blisters  and  excoriations  upon  various  parts  of  your  person. 
There  is  a  horrid  aching  in  the  muscles  to  be  overcome.     There  is 
the  annoyance    of  turning  out  in  all  weathers,  when   the    sun   is 
blistering  your  bare  arms,  or  the  snow  forming  a  soft  chilly  plaster 
upon  your  back.     There  is  the  severe  strain  when  a  strong  headwind 
makes  the  labour  of  forcing  your  oar  through  the  air  almost  equal  to 
that  of  driving  it  through  the  water,  or  when  a  flooded  stream  seems 
to  bring  the  boat  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  oars 
ceases  to  act  upon  the  rowlocks,  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  vexa- 
tious circumstance,  you  must  sometimes  endure  the  misery  of  feeling 
that  other  men  in  the  crew  are  shirking  their  work,  and  cultivating  an 
elegant  at  the  expense  of  a   forcible  style.      You  will  seldom  feel 
more  inclined  to  use  strong  language  than  when  your  neighbour  rises 
from  his  seat  as  dry  as  a  bone,  without  a  hair  turned,  and  compla- 
cently observes  that  he  has  found  the  boat  go  very  easily  to-day ; 
and  there  are  infinite  vexations  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
faint-hearted  and  indifferent.     There  is  in  every  crew  some  one  who 
makes  it  a  favour  to  row ;  he  generally  keeps  a  mythical  parent  in  the 
background,  who  disapproves  of  the  amusement,  and  occasionally 
forbids  him  to  continue  it  at  the  moment  when  he  has  become  indis- 
pensable ;  and  there  is  the  over-zealous  man  who  conceals  a  swelled 
hand  till  it  has  to  be  cut  open,  and  its  proprietor  laid  on  the  shelf  for 
a  fortnight.     And  then  there  are  aU  the  detestable  annoyances  with 
which  fortune  persecutes  the  brave, — the  oar  that  breaks  at  the  start, 
the  boat  that  has  a  hole  knocked  in  it  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
brutal  tutor,  now,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  rarity,  who  cuts  through  all 
your  arrangements  by  enforcing  compliance  with  some  tyrannical  regu- 
lations as  to  lectures  and  examinations.     All  this,  and  much  more, 
might  be  urged  by  an  ingenious  advocatus  diaboli,  but  it  is  based  upon 
a  sophistry.     There  is  nothing  from  Christian  morality  down  to  play- 
ing dominoes  which  may  not  be   made   to   appear  unpleasant  by 
insisting  upon  the  incidental   annoyances  that  may  result  from  the 
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practice.  After  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  to  have  a  fana&al 
enthusiasm  about  something :  it  may  be  the  collection  of  pictures  or  of 
foreign  postage  stamps, — thepreachingof  teetotalism  or  of  ritualism,— 
it  matters  comparatively  little  what  is  the  special  hobby  upon  which  a 
man  should  mount ;  but  the  possession  of  at  least  one  hobby,  if  not  of 
a  complete  stud  of  hobbies,  is  the  first  condition  towards  a  thorDugli 
enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  commonly  said  that  chess  is  too  severe  an 
intellectual  trial  to  be  suitable  as  an  amusement ;  and  the  argument  is 
a  very  sound  one  against  learning  chess  for  those  who  cannot  devote 
their  time  to  it ;  but  the  intense  attention  which  is  willingly  granted 
by  a  good  chess-player  is  the  best  proof  of  the  powerful  attractions 
of  the  occupation.  Now  this  is  the  real  glory  of  rowing  ;  it  is  a  tem- 
porary fanaticism  of  the  most  intense  kind ;  whilst  it  lasts  it  is  less  a 
mere  game  than  a  religion ;  and  unlike  other  games,  it  lasts  throDghont 
a  year,  and  whilst  it  continues  it  may  be  made  to  occupy  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

A  rowing  man  passes  his  whole  day,  and  day  after  day,  if  he 
chooses,  in  some  occupation  connected  with  his  favourite  sport. 
When  he  is  not  actually  rowing,  or  running,  or  conscientiously  devour- 
ing  his  allotted  modicum  of  victuals,  he  may  be  picking  up  gossip, 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  crew  that  they  did  the  course 
the  day  before  in  8*  19"  instead  of  8'  21",  and  that  their  rivals  were  at 
most  2'  less,  which  is  not  enough  to  secure  a  success.  Or  he  may  he 
going  through  some  subtle  piece  of  diplomacy, — ^persuading  some  man 
to  row  whose  friends,  or  studies,  or  health  forbid  it,  or  simply  loung- 
ing about  in  a  dignified  manner  at  some  other  resort,  with  the  pleasant 
imconsciousness  that  men  are  whispering  behind  his  back,  **  There  is 
the  stroke  of  the  Boniface  boat,'* — as  perhaps  in  the  larger  world, 
though  vanity  is  no  longer  so  simple  or  so  easily  satisfied,  a  man  may 
like  to  be  pointed  out  at  a  club  as  the  future  solicitor- general,  or  the 
best  candidate  for  the  vacant  bishopric.  Little  knots  of  such  enthu- 
siasts gather  together  in  each  other's  rooms,  when  they  might  he 
better  employed,  and  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  next  race  as  eagerly 
as  their  elders  canvass  the  state  of  the  Funds.  And  the  day  ends, 
perhaps,  with  dinner  and  a  prolonged  chat  with  some  celebrity  of 
former  times,  who  discourses  of  races  won  by  eighteen  inches,  of  the 
great  struggle  when  the  losing  crew  imitated  the  fabulous  feat  of  the 
Vengeur,  and  rowed  till  the  water  reached  to  their  waists,  of  the  more 
ancient  race  when  the  immortal  seven-oared  crew  defeated  their 
antagonists  with  eight,  and  of  contests  in  still  remoter  ages,  someef 
the  actors  in  which  have  long  since  attained  to  bishoprics  or  high 
state  offices.  Miserable  trifling,  you  say,  for  a  human  being  endoTved 
with  a  Eotil,  and  with  more  or  less  reasoning  powers.  But  that  i» 
exactly  my  point,  A  man  is  not  a  thorough  historian  tiJl  he  ^a^g#» 
DO  expendittire  of  toil  upon  trifles,  till  ho  is  rcudy  to  sp*:nd  n  woislio 
determining  the  true  Christian  name  of  Bonie  one  v^Lo  died  afiivtf^ 
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forgotten  by  the  world  three  centuries  ago.  He  is  not  a  lover  till  he 
cares  abont  the  smallest  flower  that  has  dropped  from  his  mistress's 
hand.  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  in 
love  with  an'  amusement  till  its  very  trifles  become  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
The  feet  that  some  men  spend  many  days  of  their  youth  after  the 
manner  I  have'  described,  is  a  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  passion 
which  rowing  can  occasionally  inspire ;  and  though  some  industrious 
men  boast  that  it  need' only  occupy  a  small  part  of  their  time;  I  think 
it  is  generally  found  to  be  like  other  objects  of  a  devoted  passion — 
rather  jealous  of  any  rival.  Too  warm  an  enthusiasm  necessarily 
bums'  itself  out  in  a  short  time ;  and  few  men  have  any  opportunity 
to  devote  time  to  it  in  later  life.  There  are  very  few  navigable  rivers 
where  the  art  can  be  practised,  especially  after  the  epoch  at  which  a 
man*8  stomach  is  inclined  to  interfere  with  his  knees.  Most  oarsmen, 
therefore,  confine  their  period  of  zeal  to  the  years  when  they  have  no 
'  distraction  more  serious  than  their  studies ;  or,  in  other  words,  can 
devote  their  whole  time  to  rowing.  *  And  yet,  though  ^oon  laid  aside, 
there  is  no  amusement  which  leaves  behind  it  pleasanter  memories. 
To  be  in  the  same  boat  with  a  man  is  a  proverbial  expression  imply- 
ing the  closest  conceivable  bond  of  union.  If  you  take  a  walking  tour 
with  a  friend,  there  are  hours  at  least  during  which  he  is  your  bitterest 
enemy,  for  no  insult  is  more  grievous  than  that  put  upon  you  by  your 
partner  in  such  a  temporary  alliance  when  he  proposes  with  an  ofi*- 
hand  air  to  increase  the  pace  by  a  mile  or  so  an  hour,  just  as  you 
have  developed  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen  of  blister  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  yoked  to  a  fellow- creature  in  a 
tie  of  such  a  nature  without  occasionally  finding  that  it  galls.  In 
Bcich  games,  again,  as  cricket,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  pleasure  of 
having  made  a  good  score  frequently  reconciles  a  man  to  a  disgraceful 
defeat  of  his  side.  But  the  bond  established  for  the  time  bding 
between  the  members  of  a  racing  crew,  is  perhaps  the  closest  known, 
with  the  single  and  doubtful  exception  of  marriage.  If  Bow  has  a  pain 
in  his  inside,  its  effects  conmiunicate  themselves  to  Two,  Three,  Four, 
and  down  to  Stroke.  They  are  for  the  time  being  a  consolidated  whole, 
—like  those  polyps  which,  as  natural  historians  tell  us,  Hve  in  a  strange 
community  with  but  one  stomach  amongst  the  lot.  Anything  thai 
disagrees  with  one,  is  immediately  felt  by  the  rest.  They  have  a 
common  glory  or  a  common  disgrace ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
a^r  life  there  is  no  bond  which  establishes  a  greater  claim  than 
that  of  having  belonged  to  the  same  crew,  whilst  the  next  strongest 
claim  is  to  have  belonged  to  the  rival  crow.  The  Cam  is  a  veiy  ugly 
stream ;  perhaps,  take  it  all  together,  the  ugliest  in  Europe.  Yet  an 
old  Cambridge  oarsman,  walking  down  its  slimy  banks,  is  often  moved 
by  a  strange  emotion,  of  course  to  be  sternly  suppressed.  '  There  is 
not  a  comer  nor  a  roach  which  is  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
triumphs  or  misfortunes  of  which  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  that  they 
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-were  enconntered  in  common  with  the  friends  of  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  his  life.  If  rowing  does  nothing  else,  it  serves  as 
a  hond  of  nnasual  strength  for  drawing  men  together  just  at  the  time 
when  their  affections  are,  so  to  speak,  most  malleable  and  most  co- 
heuve ;  when  they  have  the  greatest  faculty  for  receiving  and  retain- 
ing new  impressions.  Bowing  brings  back  to  me  some  unpleaiant 
associations, — especially  certain  hardships  endured  in  a  perfectly 
absurd  attempt  to  reduce  myself  to  a  state  of  unnatural  weakness, 
which  was  called  training, — but  it  is  also  so  inseparably  bound  up  with 
memories  of  close  and  delightful  intimacies,  that  it  almost  makes  me 
sentimental.  To  my  mind,  the  pleasantest  of  all  such  bonds  are  those 
which  we  form  with  fellow-students  by  talking  nonsense  with  them, 
and  mistaking  it  for  philosophy ;  but  an  average  undergraduate  wants 
some  more  material  bond,  and  I  know  none  which  acts  with  more 
energy  than  a  common  devotion  to  such  an  absorbing  amuse- 
ment. 

Of  course,  replies  my  friend,  the  memory  of  having  been  shut  up 
in  my  youth  in  solitary  confinement  with  one  pleasant  companion 
might  be  incidentally  agreeable;  aUd  you  may  sincerely  enjoy  the 
recollection  of  a  bondage  endured  with  some  early  friends.  StiU  yos 
don't  deny  that  it  is  a  bondage,  and  a  very  strait  bondage.  You  only 
say  that  the  fact  that  you  submitted  to  it  proves  that,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  you  must  have  enjoyed  it.  But  this  suggests  (me 
other  question.  You  liked  your  sport  so  much  as  to  submit  to  great 
hardships  in  its  pursuit ;  did  you  not  like  it  so  much  as  permanently 
to  injure  your  health  ?  The  fanatical  devotion  to  boating  pursoiis 
which  indicates,  if  you  please,  a  certain  pleasure — ^to  me  quite  inscra- 
table — in  the  amusement,  must  also  lead  to  sacrifices  of  obvious 
sanitary  considerations  to  this  strange  god. 

That  has  been  the  subject,  I  answer,  of  a  never-ending  contro- 
versy. There  is  a  floating  legend  which  is  always  hurled  at  the 
heads  of  ambitious  oarsmen.  It  is  stated  of  a  crew,  which  per- 
formed some  astonishing  feat,  that  every  man  was  dead  withii 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  heard  this  legend  applied  to  at  least 
half  a  dozen  crews,  and  in  every  case  I  have  found  that  it  vas 
unfounded.  Not  long  ago  I  met  at  Henley  Begatta  five  members 
of  one  of  the  crews  to  which  it  is  most  commonly  applied.  They 
were  all  men  of  unusually  healthy  appearance  for  their  time  cf 
lif^. — though  perhaps  a  trifle  fatter  than  might  have  been  desired,— 
and  I  happened  to  know  two  otbers  who  were  both  at  that  ikm 
nlivo  and  wcIL  I  put  down  mo6t  such  stories  to  Iho  cdnli&iul 
eiistence  of  what  is  called,  I  bctiove^  the  mythopeaic  faculty,  wliitb 
means  the  faculty  of  telling  a  lie  in  order  to  prove  a  douU^  pr0|Mi«^ 
tjon^  Of  late,  howev«>r,  cue  of  those  tittle  controversies  by  vfaldi  lb 
Times  kindly  umusea  Qur  vueations  and  &11h  its  coluEiiit  hat  fei« 
raging  on  the  aol^eei ;   and  a  distinguished  mrgmn  has  givm  i* 
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opinion  very  unfavourable  to  rowing.  To  speak  candidly,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  rowing  sometimes  causes  severe  evils  to  its  more 
zealous  devotees.  I  have  known  a  large  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished oarsmen  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  very  few  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  could  tell,  have  suffered  any  injury  from  the  result.  Certainly, 
if  I  wished  to  produce  models  of  health  and  strength,  I  should  take 
some  old  University  oarsmen ;  sturdy,  square -shouldered,  deep- chested 
men,  who  seem  to  have  been  put  together  of  the  best  materials  regardless 
of  expense.  I  have  known  other  cases,  again,  of  men  who  have  been 
quoted  to  me  more  than  once  as  examples  of  the  evil  done  by  rowing, 
for  whose  weakness  I  could  have  assigned  a  very  different  cause.  Bow- 
ing is  undoubtedly  a  severe  exertion,  and  it  takes  very  little  argument 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  dangerous  amusement  when  combined  with  certain 
others  of  a  less  presentable  kind.  A  rowing  undergraduate  is,  of 
necessity,  a  youth  in  the  full  flush  of  strength  and  animal  spirits,  who 
labours  under  a  total  ignorance  of  some  very  necessary  laws  of  health* 
Moreover,  he  is  very  often,  I  will  not  say  generally,  possessed  of  no 
particular  ambition  in  regard  to  University  studies.  Consequently  in 
the  intervals  of  racing  and  training  he  is  a  fiine,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly 
idle  young  man.  Now  without  relying  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Watts, 
we  blow  that  there  is  a  personage  who  is  occasionally  in  the  habit  of 
providing  employment  for  the  hands  of  young  gentlemen  of  this  class. 
Since  rowing  and  other  athletic  sports  have  become  almost  an  author- 
ised part  of  the  University  system,  and  have  therefore  ceased  to  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  disreputable,  rowing  has  no  longer  been  lefb  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  expressively  called  ''fast'*  undergraduates ;  the 
average  of  morality  may,  therefore,  be  as  high  amongst  the  devotees 
of  rowing  as  amongst  other  fragments  of  the  little  University  world ; 
but  that  is  only  saying  that  it  includes  a  good  many  lads  who  are 
rather  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  be  particular.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  a  man  alternates  periods  of  severe  training  with  periods  of 
undesirable  indulgence,  he  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  is 
likely  to  pay  the  penalty.  I  mention  this,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expand  into  detail,  because  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which,  so 
to  speak,  the  saddle  has  been  put  on  the  wrong  horse,  and  rowing  set 
down  as  the  avowed  cause  of  evils  that  in  fact  were  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  rowing  with  much  less  legitimate  amusements, — in  some  cases 
to  the  latter  amusements  only.  When  a  young  man  has  injured  his 
constitution  he  tells  his  mother, — unless  he  has  too  strong  remains  of 
conscience, — ^that  the  evil  is  owing  to  the  exhausting  effects  of  over- 
study  ; — ^in  the  same  circumstances,  he  knows  that  his  friends  will 
require  a  slightly  more  plausible  account,  and  he  makes  rowing  the 
scapegoat.  I  could  even  mention  cases  in  which  a  man  has  really 
injured  his  health  by  over-reading  for  examinations,  but  in  which  he 
persisted  in  attributing  his  ailments  to  having  rowed  two  or  three 
scratch  races  some  years  beforehand.     It  is  the  old  story  of  giving  a 
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dog  a  bad  name.     Any  one  who  feels  a  pain  in  his  leg  says  that  the 
dog  has  bitten  him. 

After  every  deduction  on  this  score,  there  doubtless  remain  cases 
— I  know  not  whether  many  or  few — in  which  rowing  has  been 
really  the  cause  of  grave  and  sometimes  fatal  diseases.  Mr.  Skcy 
injured  his  case  by  over-statement,  and  by  endeavouring  to  make  out 
what  every  tyro  in  rowing  knows  to  be  absurd.  He  declared  that 
over  a  four-mile  course  the  boats  raced  at  full  speed  the  whole  way, 
each  struggling  for  the  lead  from  start  to  finish.  The  thing  is  really 
impossible.  Any  crew  that  ever  got  into  a  boat  might  be  rowed  to 
a  standstill  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  indeed  in  much  less  than  that, 
if  they  really  exerted  their  powers  to  their  utmost  limit.  NothiDg  is 
a  more  acknowledg'ed  cause  of  defeat  than  an  attempt  to  start  at  too 
many  strokes  a  minute,  and,  in  short,  it  is  as  mistaken  a  notion  that 
boats  go  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  as  it  would  be  that  horses  in 
the  Derby  do  the  same."-  For  all  this,  long  races  such  as  those  at 
Putney  are  a  severe  trial ;  and  still  more  severe,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  races  at  Henley.  The  course  there  is  shorter,  but  one  man 
frequently  rows  three  or  four  races  in  the  day  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  sometimes  with  the  result,  as  I  can  testify,  of  complete  pros- 
tration for  the  time.  The  committee  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  pat  a 
stop  to  this  practice  >— even  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  the  attractions 
of  the  Regatta. "  The  great  race  at  Putney,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
severe  enough,  though  the  men  seldom  seem  to  suffer  very  much  at 
the  time.  '  One  great '  cause  of  the  injury  sometimes  resulting  was 
the  absurd  theory  of  training  fonnerly  prevalent,  which,  instead  of 
enabling  the  men  to  bear  the  race,  seemed  carefully  designed  to 
weiaken-them.  *  The  doctrine  which  used  to  be  current  amongst 
young  men;  so  far  as  there  was  any  consistent  doctrine  at  all,  was 
adopted,  I  imagine,  from  that  current  amongst  prize-fighters,  who, 
whatever  their  other  merits,  are  not  qualified  to  give  very  trast- 
worthy  medical  opinions.  A  prize-fighter  was  generally  an  older 
man,  accustomed  to  a  rougher  style  of  living,  and  bloated  by 
attendance  at  public-houses.  It  was  a  great  thing  to '  cut  off  his 
liquor,  to  sweat  down  his  superfluous  fat,  and  to  put  him  on  a  simple 
diet.  When  University  lads  were  trained  on  the  same  principles,  it 
was  something  like  training  a  two-year  old  in  the  same  fashion  as 
an  aged  horse.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  a  varied,  though  not 
immoderate  diet,  'and  were  suddenly  reduced  to  crreat  masses  of  raw 
lir-L^t  hULik,  iff  ^vhicli  it  wati  i\  point  of  uuiiuin  uj  ^ur^uLn^  e^h  mm li  i^** 
jossible,  with  the  natural  conseqaences  of  bnils,  mdigcsUoas,  ^ 
vririoii*  other  iQcotiveBiencca.  Th*5n,  although  they  were  gieaarili^ 
in  good  condition  and  mind,  it  was  held  that  tlicy  must  be  iwitW 
till  iheyTiad  lost  pcrhops  a  atone  ia  weight,  and  a  man  wai  prenJ 
of  tha  Dnmhcr  of  ponnda  oF  whkh  he  i^oiild  gM  rid,*  Tbifi^wsit 
theury  about  **  intcrual  fat/'  which  wag  iappotted  tODWhow  er  ^^ 
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to  fill  up  a  man*B  inside,  and  impede  the  action  of  his  other  organs. 
It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  melted  down  whilst  the  muscles 
were  strengthened  by  steady  exercise.  I  am  no  physiologist,  but  I 
imagine  that  the  human  frame  has  a  more  delicate  and  complex 
organisation  than  this  mechanical  theory  implies,  and  that  you  can't 
safely  melt  bits  of  it  out,  any  more  than  you  can  cut  bits  out,  with- 
out a  danger  of  deranging  the  other  organs.  In  short,  men  were 
over-fed  with  indigestible  lumps  of  meat,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
reduced  arbitrarily  in  weight  till  they  frequently  came  to  the  final 
contest  in  the  lowest  tone  of  health,  and  brol^e  down  immediately 
afterwards.  I  hope  that  more  sensible  modes  of,  treatment  have 
Lately  come  into  fashion,  and  that  even  the  astonishing  fact  has  been 
learnt  that  different  men  have  different  constitutions,  and  consequently 
require  different  styles  of  treatment.  And  I  feel  no  doubt  that  with 
reasonable  precautions,  the  exercise  of  boat-racing  might  be  made 
as  safe  as  any  other  strong  exercise.  Only  the ,  authorities  should 
certainly  take  care,  as  they  might  with  perfect  ease,  that  men  should 
not  join  in  such  contests  without  due  medical  authorisation  in  all 
doubtful  cases. 

What  you  say,  my  friend  would  reply,  is  doubtless  admirable. 
You  have  shown,  to  your  o^vn  satisfaction  at.  any  rate,  that  rowing 
implies  an  amount  of  skill,  of  energy,  and  of  judgment,  which  makes 
it  an  admirable  school  for  many  good  qualities ;  that  it  is  a  sport  which 
is  pursued  with  a  spirit,  which  proves  it  to  be  really  enjoyable,  and 
that  with  due  precautions  it  ne^d  not  be  hurtful  to  the  health.  I 
will  add, — ^without  troubling  you  to  prove  it, — ^that  the  love  of  such 
athletic  pursuits  is  a  very  admirable  characteristic  of  English  insti- 
tutes, and,  so  long  as  it  is  preached  with  common-sense  and  without 
cant,  deserves  the  approval  of  all  intelligent  persons.  But  with  your 
pennission  I  must  ask  one  question  more  ; — is  not  the  devotion  to 
such  pursuits  somewhat  incompatible  with  a  due  devotion  to  study  ? 
Universities  should  encourage  athletic  sports,  but  surely  not  to  the 
prejudice  of  learning. 

To  this  my  reply  would  be — ^Pray  look  at  that  admirable  specimen 
of  Early  English  architecture  which  you  are  in  danger  of  passing 
unnoticed.  Or  if  no  such  specimen  were  at  hand,  I  should  endeavour 
to  hit  upon  some  other  means  for  giving  a  new  turn  to  a  conversation 
which  threatened  to  become  embarrassing. 
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A    CHAPTER   ON    THE   CHARTEB. 


We  broach  no  new  doctrine,  nor  take  an  isolated  position,  when  we 
say  that  much  of  the  history — especially  of  the  early  and  middk 
ages — of  our  country  remains  to  be  written.  Our  most  trustworthy 
and  painstaking  historians  have  too  credulously  accepted  the  testi- 
mony of  chroniclers  who  have  written  with  the  narrow  animus  of 
partisans,  and  have  surveyed  events  and  men  through  eyes  bo  jaun- 
diced by  personal  enmity  and  petty  jealousy,  that  to  many  of  these 
writings  there  cannot  be  accorded  a  higher  level  than  to  political 
pamphlets  in  the  present  day ;  and  often  the  historians  themselves, 
unable  or  not  sufficiently  diligent  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  to  a 
reliable  basis,  have  summed  up  their  own  ignorance  by  stigmatising 
the  people  of  the  particular  place  and  period  as  a  race  of  barbarians 
of  whom  no  records  remain,  or  as  the  people  of  a  dark  age.  Thanks 
to  the  patient  industry  of  antiquarians,  archaeologists,  and  local  his- 
torians, who  are  occupied  within  their  own  localities  disentomlnng 
musty  and  forgotten  records,  unravelling  the  tangled  web  of  hnaij 
histories,  and  tracing  their  connection  with  the  national  story,  reading 
the  chronicles  of  mounds  and  monuments,  and  interpreting  the  voices 
of  scattered  relics, — ^thanks  to  these  men,  many  of  our  received  notions 
are  being  blown  away,  and  it  will  soon  be  within  the  power  of  some 
master  spirit,  working  amidst  these  materials,  to  pace  firmly  nd 
confidently  along,  and  write  something  more  than  a  budget  of  Tnwafe- 
faetory  theories  about  out  ancestors-  Already  we  have 
much  of  that  obloquy  which  was  wont  to  bo  &boweiie4  dowti 
Cromwell »  and  wo  no  longer  stigmatiso  him  as  a  designlpg  IjA^t 
seeking  only  his  own  elevation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  TW  •» 
begmning  to  see  that  notwithstanding  the  whitewash  of  Hmof  ttl 
Clarendon » no  palliation  can  be  offered  for  the  characiaf  imd  eoadnel  rf 
the  Stuarts  ^  no  one  now^a-days,  with  any  rogard  i»  hh  Topalaliiwii 
an  historical  authority,  would  commit  himself  to  tLo  term  lorbatDQliii 
applied  to  our  early  ancestors,  the  nncknt  Ilritoui ;  lychftrd  UJ^  hs 
ceased  to  be  the  repulsive  mental  and  pbyaioal  dafi^rmitj  ftlwhktii 
ehildren,  we  were  taught  to  shudder ;  to  ns  Beekot  m  no  pttiWfitt  a^ 
Hudiliras  iin  histonan.  We  uro  op4.'ii(ng  our  oyes  to  tlui  E&el  tliil  flit 
eiiabli&hed  authorities,  ^om  Bode  to  Clai'atldillli  «r6«ltl)ef  voie#i  fr^V 
the  cells  of  monks,  whose  world  lay  within  the  (bur  walb  nf  tbc^ 
domkile,  or  the  prose  minBlrclay  of  r^wftrded  ba^t  glouQ^  1^ 
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deeds  of  their  patrons  and  blackening  those  of  their  opponents.  Virgil, 
hampered  by  kind  offices,  gives  to  his  patron  a  fame  foretold  in  the 
days  when  Rome  existed  but  in  the  creative  will  of  the  gods,  and 
asserts  that  in  the  circling  ages, 

'^  Kascetur  pnlchra  Trojanua  origine  Csssar 
Imperium  oceano  feunam  qui  terminet  astris 
Julius  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo." — ^n.  Lib.  I.  286. 

And  so  it  was  with  historians  in  the  early  and  middle  ages.  Writing 
under  the  wings  of  kings  and  princes,  the  only  enconragers  of  the 
writer's  art,  they  invariably  tried  to  trace  the  power  and  position  of 
their  patron  or  hero  to  some  masterstroke  of  providential  wisdom 
and  foresight,  whilst  his  enemies  are  invariably  huddled  together  to 
fonn  a  dark  background,  the  more  fully  to  contrast  the  glories  of  the 
great  centre-piece. 

We  have  another  remark  to  make,  and  that  in  regard  to  the  writers 
of  school  histories.  With  all  deference  to  the  gentlemen  recently  so 
warmly  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  Latin  accidence,  there 
is  a  subject  of  wider  importance  in  our  national  educational  system,  of 
which  the  text-books  are  in  a  very  xmsatisfactory  state.  Nothing  can 
be  more  worthless  or  absurd  than  the  historical  knowledge  of  the 
Bchool-boys  and  girls  of  the  present  day.  We  dare  venture  to  say 
that  while  at  two-thirds  of  our  schools  the  majority  \^ould  be  able  to 
tell  the  exact  numbers  killed  in  all  the  important  battles,  and  all  the 
stories  about  the  Black  Prince  and  Coeur  de  Lion  which  are  pure 
fiction,  while  they  could  tell  how  Alfred  burnt  the  cakes,  and  William  I. 
was  so  strong  that  no  one  could  bend  his  bow  or  handle  his  sword, 
would  perhaps  know  the  position  of  the  Barebones  Parliament  in 
history  because  it  is  an  amusing  name,  and  be  able  to  repeat  all  the 
adventures  of  the  old  and  young  Chevaliers,  they  could  tell  nothing 
of  our  great  social  and  political  struggles,  of  charters  won  and  prin- 
ciples advanced  ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  or  the 
pioneers  of  freedom,  nothing  of  those  of  our  forefathers  who  sowed  in 
tears  and  watered  with  their  blood  the  germs  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  proud  boast,  Civis  Anglicanus  sum ;  and  if  you  spoke  to  them 
of  such  names  as  Langton,  Moore,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  others,  they 
would  stare  at  you  in  blank  silence.  To  them  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory are  of  gaudy  trapped  warriors  and  deeds  of  prowess  and  mystery  ( 
of  the  greater  struggles  of  their  forefathers  they  know  nothing.  It  is 
painfol  to  notice  how  daily,  in  all  classes  of  society,  the  consciousness 
of  this  poverty  of  historical  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us.  Nor  are 
iBany  of  our  leading  professional  examinations  much  more  than  a 
iaree  upon  historical  acquirements.  The  writer  remembers  some  time 
ago  having  to  pass  a  professional  examination,  and  on  the  history 
paper  being  handed  to  him,  the  first  question  that  met  his  eye  was 
the  old  stock  one,  "  Name  three  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  your 
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reason."  Sach  is  the  trammelliDg  ofTect  of  our  text-books  that,  in 
what  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  learned  occupations  of  life, 
such  trash  goes  to  make  up  an  examination  in  history. 

When  history  becomes  true  to  her  high  vocation,  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  6f  Canterbury  (1207 — 1228),  will  stand  out  as  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  re(;drds  of  the  Plantagenet  line  ;  and  yet  we 
shall  be  speaking  within  bounds  if  we  say  that  he  is,  at  the  present 
day,  the  least  known  of  all  our  country's  benefactors,  historians 
great  and  small  having  seemingly  conspired  to  grant  him  honours  as 
grudgingly  as  possible.  Even  Hallam,  usually  so  rigidly  just,  has 
dismissed  his  services  in  a  couple  of  lines. '^^  It  is  his  life,  as  boond 
up  in  the  great  foundation  of  English  liberty,  we  propose  briefly  to 
trace  in  the  present  paper.  • 

Whether  we  view  Langton  as  a  scholar,  an  ecclesiastic,  or  a  states- 
man, we  shall  find  him  alike  worthy  of  the  best  efibrts  of  the  biographer 
and  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  student ;  but  it  is  mainly  as  a  states- 
man, disinterested  amidst  so  much  selfishness,  generous  amidst  so 
much  petty  tyranny,  pure  amidst  so  many  inducements  to  self- 
aggrandisement,  morally  brave  amidst  so  much  moral  cowardice,— 
the  counterpart  in  everything  of  his  king, — ^that  he  merits  a  page  in 
history.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  materials  for  the  life  of  Langton, 
and  his  character  is  chronicled  in  great  deeds  rather  than  in  the  fol- 
some  biographies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  curtain  of  uncertainty 
first  draws  aside  to  reveal  to  us  the  young  student  at  Paris,  eminent 
as  a  poet,  a  biblical  scholar,  and  a  lawyer,  and  the  friend  of  the  fatore 
Innocent  UI.  When  the  latter  was  called  to  the  papal  chair,  probably 
influenced  by  the  double  motive  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  \a& 
friend,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  strengthen  his  councils  by  having 
near  him  as  a  trusted  adviser  one  of  such  great  ability,  of  whose  interest 
he  was  assured,  he  summoned  Langton  to  Rome,  in  1206,  in  order  to 
confer  upon  him  the  office  of  cardinal-priest;  but  even  before  his 
induction  into  this  office  events  were  conspiring  to  call  him  to  a  still 
more  elevated  post.  In  July  of  the  previous  year,  Hubert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died ;  and  consequent  thereon  arose  a  quarrel  as  to 
the  right  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  monks  of  Ohristchuidi 
possessed  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop,  and 
some  of  the  junior  canons  met  secretly  and  nominated  their  sub-prior, 

Bcginald,     Thc^  Idng  and  the  senior  caflona  wciv  i. :  ^ . .. .. :  i .. .      .,  t  of 

temerity  in  Jilliiig  so  important  a  post  without  tJbcir  can«arreiiet^  sod 
^ppoiBtod  the  Bishop  of  Korwieli ;  while  the  suflraganSj  fianmag  t 
third  body,  diasonted  fiam  both,  and  all  three  parties  aptpeiled  to 
Rome.  Various  tnolivea  no  doubt  moved  Innocent  III,  to  sot  mh 
both  electloud^  and  prafor  in  t^e^ir  sieAd  ona  who  &om  contiBU^d  inli^ 
course  be  had  found  of  unblomishod  probity,  and  who,  from  Ihi  3 
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calme  vigour  of  bis  mind,  was  capable  of  npbolding  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
Church  in  tbis  distant  and  at  times  somewhat  refractory  province, 
while  his  distinguished  abilities  would  grace  so  high  a  position. 
Accordmgly  bo  directed  the  monks  forming  tbe  deputations  of  appeal 
io  make  choice  of  Langton.  After  some  demur,  conquered  by  a  threat 
of  excommunication,  they  submitted ;  and  in  tbe  following  year  (1207) 
Langton  was  consecrated  Primate  of  England.  There  was  little  of 
auspicious  promise  in  tbe  tyrannical  act  by  which  Langton  was  thrust 
upon  tbe  English  Church.  He  received  his  a])pointment  by  a  stretch 
of  prerogative  which  tbe  best  period  of  bis  life  was  bent  upon  opposing. 
It  may  be  wondered  that  he  should  be  willing  to  receive  bis  appoint- 
ment under  these  circumstances.  But  when  we  consider  the  doctrine 
of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Father  of  the  Church  which  be  had  been 
educated  under,  the  probability  that  such  a  stretch  of  power  was  not 
uncommon  at  Rome,  and  tbe  factious  spirit  in  which  the  appeal  was 
made,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  means  to 
repel  him  from  tbe  end. 

John,  when  informed  of  tbe  conduct  of  the  Pope,  flew  into  a 
towering  passion,  and,  with  his  usual  blasphemy,  swore  by  God's 
teeth  that  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  should  be  com- 
pleted and  confirmed.  He  expelled  the  monks  of  Christcburch,  and 
confiscated  their  revenues.  Lmocent,  in  retaliation,  placed  the 
country  under  an  Literdict  (1208),  followed  by  excommunication  t)f 
John  (1209).  Thus  the  struggle  of  threats  and  recriminations  went 
on  until  1212,  when  the  Pope  produced  the  forged  decretals  giving 
him  power  to  depose  a  monarch  for  immoralities.  He  at  once  de- 
clared John  to  be  deposed,  gave  the  kingdom  to  Philip  of  France, 
and  encouraged  all  Europe  to  join  the  league  against  him  as  a  holy 
crusade.  John,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  of  Philip,  but  still  more 
by  tbe  intelligence  of  disafiection  in  bis  own  army,  submitted  ;  and  in 
May,  1218,  did  homage  to  Pandulph,  tbe  Pope*s  legate,  agreeing  to 
Langton*8  appointment,  and  resigning  England  and  Ireland  ''to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Lmocent  and  his  successors  in  tbe 
apostoHc  chair.'*  Under  protection  of  this  submission,  and  a  warrant 
of  safe  conduct,  Stephen  Langton  landed  at  Dover  in  July ;  and  it  is 
^rith  his  life  for  tbe  next  three  years  that  our  task  primarily  concerns 
itself, — it  is  now  that  we  have  the  display  of  that  broad  catholic 
patriotism  which  in  itself  forms  such  a  noble  study. 

Pending  the  controversy  betwixt  John  and  the  Pope,  Langton 
had  taken  up  bis  residence  at  the  monastery  of  Pontigny,  where 
the  tranquillity  of  tbe  place  called  him  to  bis  books  and  studies, 
which,  notwithstanding  bis  participation  in  public  afiairs,  were  at 
once  his  most  congenial  pursuits  and  bis  favourite  refrige.  Pontigny 
had  been  the  residence  of  Thomas  A'Becket,  on  tbe  occasion  of  bis 
flight  from  Henry  11.,  fifty  years  before  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  tbe 
^t  that  Langton  himself,  from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  Becket's 
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character  and  a  plight  Bmularity  of  their  positions,  had  elevakd  him 
iato  an  itieal,  has  can  sod  a  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  tbe 
two  archhishops.  But  their  characters  are  widely  different,  Bt^ciet 
TV'ag  &  proud,  overbearing,  bigoted  chorcbman,  ever  attempting  to 
elevate  tbo  ecclesiastical  above  the  ei%il  power ^  thus  making  the  Churcli 
the  rcfiige  of  crime  and  infamy.  His  concern  for  the  Church  was  a 
mere  exaggerated  eatimato.of  the  necessity  of  great  temporal  power 
being  plticed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  He  lacked  concilialioa 
and  discretion,  and  his  displays  of  power  were  as  offensive  to  good 
taste  as  they  were  nauseous  to  those  who  came  within  their  range. 
His  great  principle  seems  to  have  been  to  make  every  ono  who  eami 
■within  his  uiiluence  smart  under  a  sense  of  infer joritjj  and  in  his  proud 
insolence  he  once  insisted  upon  the  king  holding  his  stirmp  whilst  he 
mounted  his  horse.  Langton,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  a  mere 
ecclesiastic ;  though  primate  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  never  forgai 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  though  the  first  on  the  peerage-roll,  thii 
ho  was  Ktill  a  man ;  and  thus,  while  he  rejected  unlimited  power  as 
the  price  of  his  desertion  of  the  popular  cause,  in  drafting  the  Charter 
he  claims  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  knights  in  capite  shall  b}' 
them,  in  turn,  be  granted  to  thtjir  vassals  and  villeins. 

While  at  Ponti^y,  LangLon  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
English  barcns,  who,  roused  by  the  rapacious  exactions,  the  ontrageooi 
tyranny,  and  the  unscrupulous  conduct,  both  in  public  and  privopl*, 
of  King  John,  had  formed  themsi^hes  into  a  league  to  resist  his  law- 
less practices,  and  check  bis  villidnies.  With  these  barons  Langtoa 
had  taken  counsel  concerning  the  unhappy  slate  of  the  country ;  be 
had  been  pri\y  to  that  disaffection  which  had  mainly  induced  the  5ul>- 
mission  of  John  to  the  Pope  ;  on  tbem  more  than  on  the  safe  condad 
of  John  be  had  relied  for  protection  in  England,  And  thus,  when  he 
landed  in  this  country  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  great 
struggles  which  ultimately  clashed  in  his  person,  and  to  t^ome  cxttaS 
paralysed  his  powers,— be  was  not  only  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
claiming  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  but  the  leader  of  a  great  part/ 
Btruggllng  for  popular  rights  and  Uberties.  Langton  supplied  what  the 
barons  most  needed, — a  head  and  a  calm  counsellor.  The  feadal 
system,— or  rather  that,  coupled  with  the  turmoil  of  Stephen's  reign,— 
had  engendered  a  universal  distrust  of  each  other  amongst  the  baroQs; 
they  were  totally  unused  to  act  together,  and  had  to  learn  that  th«rt 
was  such  a  thing  as  unity  of  interest ;  but  this  they  w^ere  fast  ieambp 
under  the  tutorship  of  John.  They  were  men  perhaps  of  not  veiv 
brilliaiit  intellect^  but  of  strong  common-sense ;  more  imbed  in  tli^ 
arte  of  war  than  the  cavils  of  law,  they  knew  little  of  juriepnideiief?^ 
but  they  %vere  conscious  of  defrauded  rights,  and  'ft tit.  willing  to  die 
for  them  if  they  had  but  one  to  speak  for  them^  to  attt^r  their  ^u- 
plaints  and  demand  their  privileges.  True,  at  first  they  wcni  dabiiw* 
and  hesitant;  their verj^ instincts  and  every  surrounding  ioQueBcetlflg^ 
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ttam  that  kingly  prerogative  was  almost  unlimited.  Nor  should  we 
wonder  that  it  needed  more  than  ordinary  courage  to  break  loose 
from  all  their  traditions, — to  fight  against  the  banner  they  had  been 
wont  to  follow, — to  lift  the  sword  where  they  used  to  bend  the 
knee.  With  what  joy  must  they  have  hailed  the  advent  of  Langton, 
when  he  diowed  them  that  the  rights  they  demanded  were  theirs  by 
ancient  charter,  to  be  guarded  by  them  ab  they  valued  their  knightly 
oaths. 

In  his  first  public  act  we  see  how  faithfully  Langton  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  Ids  double  office,  how  while  he  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Innocent  m.,  he,  with  a  foresight  not  to  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
mindful  of  the  future  interests  of  the  nation,  compelled  John  to  swear 
"that,  he  would  renew  all  the  good  laws  of  his  ancestors,  especially 
those  of  Bong  Edward ;  *  that  he  would  annul  bad  ones,  would  judge 
his  subjects  according  to  the  just  decrees  of  his  courts,  and  would 
restore  his  rights  to  each  and  all."  f  ^  the  restitution — ^which  fol- 
lowed this  return  of  John  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church — of  those  who 
had  suffered  from  the  interdict  by  deprivation  of  their  benefices,  and 
by  exile,  Langton  gave  an  indication  of  the  independent  course  of 
resistance  to  oppression  he  intended  to  pursue,  by  siding  with  the  poor 
^Tgy  against  the  king,  backed  as  he  was  in  his  wrong-doing  by  the 
P(^.     Thus  early  did  his  two  offices  clash. 

Beceived  again  into  the  Church,  the  disaffection  at  home  lulled,  all 
his  apparent  differences  adjusted,  John,  in  the  pride  of  his  regained 
power,  resolved  to  punish  his  great  rival,  Philip  of  France.  Having 
^ypointed  a  regent,  he  summoned  his  council  and  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition. The  council  met  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  king,  and 
here  it  was  that  Langton  first  openly  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  a  later  council  (August,  1218)  he  bound  the  barons 
together  with  an  oath,  and  placed  a  definite  object  before  them  by 
reminding  them  that  in  absolving  the  king  he  had  made  him  promise  to 
observe  the  good  **  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor."  And  if  this  was  not  a 
sufficiently  definite  basis  to  claim  redress  upon,  he  produced  that  charter 
which  Henry  I.  had  granted  immediately  upon  his  succession  to  the 
throne  in  order  to  conciliate  the  people  to  his  usurpation.  The  most 
important  provisions  of  this  charter  were  promises  *'  to  do  away  with 
all  the  evil  practices  with  which  the  kingdom  of  England  is  now 
imjustly  oppressed,"  and  "to  restore  to  you  the  law  of  King  Edward, 

•  "  Hie  people  had  begun  to  look  back  to  a  more  ancient  standard  of  law. 
The  Korman  conquest  and  all  that  had  ensued  upon  it,  had  endeared  the  memory 
of  their  Saxon  government.  .  .  •  Hence  it  became  the  fayourite  cry  to 
<i6Biand  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  .  .  .  But  what  these  laws  were, 
or  more  properly  perhaps,  these  customs  subsisting  in  the  Confessor's  afi^e,  was  not 
v«ry  distinctly  understood.  ...  In  claiminf?  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fettor  oar  ancestors  meant  but  the  redress  of  g^evances  which  tradition  told 
them  had  not  always  existed." — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  voL  ii.  p.  324. 

t  BogerofWendover,  p.  329. 
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with  tlie  amendments  "^^  which  my  father  by  the  advice  of  his  barem 

made   in   it."  f      The    production   nnd   rending  of  this  almoat  fo^ 

gotten  charter  spurred  on  the  barons,  rousing  the  greatest  enthusiasm 

amongst  them,  and  they  unanimously  vowed  that  they  would  wrest 

back  with  the  sword  a  confirmation  of  this  charter  to  thcix  fathers. 

Proclamations  were  then  issued  iji  the  name  of  the  king,  commimdiflf 

the  laws  of  Henry  I.  to  be  observed^  and  denoiinciirg  puniBbment  agaiasl 

IKoso  tools  of  John  who  were  still  cai  rying  out  his  policy,    Tliis 

strange  conrsD  of  proceeding  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  ear  of 

John  J  and  in  the  following  year  he  retui-ned  highly  incecsed,  resolved  to 

punish  his  audacious  council,  and  nip  in  the  bud  this  ijicipient  rebellion. 

In  the  spring  of  1215,  having  assembled  an  army^  be  marcbeii 

northwards,  pillaging  and  destoying  everything  in  his  path>    Langton 

with  bis  retinue  mot  him  at  Northampton,  axid  sternly  demanded  an 

explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  reminded  bim  of  his  ontb  when  )m 

absolved  him  at  Winchester,  and  said,  "This  barbarous  ^-iolenceft 

ft  direct  breach  of  your  oath*     You  are  bound  in  the  first  place,  if 

there  is  cause  of  offence,  to  summon  the  offenders  to  your  comis, 

that  they  may  be  tried  and  judged  hy  their  peers/'     **  Rule  yon  the 

Church,  and  leave  me  to  rule  the  State,"  was  the  king's  infuriated 

reply,  as  he  dismissed  the  primate.     John  continued  the  mareh*  but 

Langton  followed  him,  aod  loftily  rebuked  his  conduct,  Jobnt  finding 

that   threats   and   harsh  words  were   ineffective  upon    the   prelate* 

wilUy  resolved  upon  bribery,   and  granted  to  the  clerg\'  a  charter 

relinquishing  to  them  the  prerogative  of  free  election  on  the  occur* 

renco  of  all  vacancies.     But  be  bad  to  deal  with  a  man  as  pune  16 

he  was  brave  ;  aiid  as  in  the  meanwhile  the  barons  had  assembled 

an  army  in  cverj-^  way  superior  to  his  own,  and  which  tbej-  called  "the 

army  of  God  an^  the  Holy  Church,'*  John  saw  no  hope  in  open  resift* 

ance,  and  consented  to  call  a  convocation  of  the  barons,  or,  foUowing 

the   quaint  language   of  the  old  historian,   '*  Thd  king  finding  the 

barons  so  resolute  in  their  demands,  was  much  concerned  at  thiir 

impetuosity.     When  he  saw  that  they  were  furnished  for  battle,  he 

replied  that  it  was  a  great  and  difficult  thing  which  they  asked,  from 

which  be  requli'cd  a  respite  until  after  Easter,  that  he  might  have 

space  for  consideration  ;  and  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  htmself  er  the 

dignity  of  the  Crown,  they  should  receive  Batisfaction,    But  at  length, 

after  many  proposals,  the  king  nn willingly  consented  that  tb6  Ardl- 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  William  Marsbi)^£iff* 

of  Pembroke)  should  be  made  sureties,  and  that  by  their  inteitesiiiili 

•  Tbo  rcfircncu  xsi^y  probabljr  be  to  that  Chiirtw  of  WilUam  ilie  OanqoMiv 
wbicb  is  well  tiutbcnticjiled  and  nms  thus  \  "  We  'wilL,  enjoio,  aiui  gtimt  OiaX  tU 
fre^inim  of  our  kingdom  BboU  enjoy  tlwnr  Innda  in  peace,  ft«*  feom  all  tilU^w 
and  from  erory  unjtitt  exaction,  «o  that  nothin;^  but  their  liprvice  kwfuUyio* 
to  us  Ahall  bo  dcmaadi^  at  ihoif  bands." — Set)  lialkm^  Middle  Agca,  p*  Mk  t^ 
note  xi.  p.  415. 

t  Mi^kiofii^  p,  310. 
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on  the  dfty  fixed  he  would  satisfy  all.'*  *     In  the  meanwhile  he  sent 
to  the  Pope  for  protection.     Innocent  immediately  and  peremptorily 
ordered  Langton  to  support  John  against  the  harons.     Again  his  two 
offices  clashed.     But  heedless  of  the  mandate  of  the  Pope,  Langton 
encouraged  the  barons  not  to  desist.   On  the  appointed  day  the  barons 
assembled,  two  thousand  strong,  with  a  long  train  of  armed  attendants. 
John,  who  kept  a  safe  distance  from  them,  sent  to  know  their  demands. 
A  schedule,  containing  a  recital  of  the  laws,  &c.,  they  claimed,  was 
handed  to  the  deputation,  and  upon  their  presenting  it  to  the  king 
he  answered,  **  Why  do  they  not  at  once  demand  my  crown  ?     By 
God's  teeth,  no  liberties  shall  be  granted  to  those  whose  object  is  to 
make  me  their  slave."     In  vain  Langton  and  Pembroke  advised  the 
king  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  his  subjects ;  he  appealed  to  his 
favourite  arbitrator — arms — and  fled  to  London.,  The  barons  accepted 
%e  appeal,  and  marphed  upon  his  castles,  and  on  to  London,  their 
liinks  swelling  at  *fevery  step,  all  classes  flocking  to  the   **  army  of 
God  and  the  Church."     Alarmed  at  their  progress,. the  king  agreed 
to  a  conference  at  Runymede,  and  named  the  9th  of  June,  afterwards 
postponed  to  the  15th.     Thither  on  the  appointed  day  came  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  barons  with  a  countless  number  of  retainers, 
John  with  but  seven  followers,  and  there,  after  much  negotiating,  the 
**  Articuli  Magnce  Cartie,"  afterwards  expanded  into  **  Magna  Charta," 
leceived  the  royal  seal,  15th  June,  1215.    History  does  not  expressly 
inform  us  what  hand  drafted  this  great  document,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it.     One  only  of  that  immense  throng  of  barons  could 
have  d(me  it,  and  it  remains  to  the  present  day  a  model  piece  of 
le^slature.     Jurists  may  cavil  at  its  untechnical  forms,  critics  may 
laugh  at  its  rude  Latinity,  but  nor  jurists  nor  critics  can  deny  its 
terseness,  compactness,  unambiguity,  and  sufficiency.     There  is  no 
superfluity,  nor  anything  wanting.     And  if  Langton  had  done  nothing 
more  than  to  draft  this  document,  he  would  have  deserved  the  most 
kftdljr  remembrance  from  his  countrymen.     But  when  we  remember 
how,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  inducements  to  withdraw  his  support,  he 
had  preserved  his  integrity  to  this  cause,  how  that  ^e  had  prevented  the 
great  barons  from  being  bought  into  desertion  by  a  promise  of  great 
privileges  to  their  order,  and  how  he  endangered  his  very  position  as 
primate  by  his  fidelity,  we  begin  to  feel  a  deeper  debt  than  mere  words 
wn  repay.     Without  any  wish  ,to  disparage  or  underrate  the  services  of 
Fiembroke  and  those  other  barons  who  co-operated  with  him,  we  do 
not  speak  unadvisedly  when  we  say  that  without  Langton's  aid  no 
deed  80  comprehensive  as  Magna  Charta  would  have  been  obtained  until 
a  much  later  period,  nor  indeed  would  any  charter  at  all  have  been 
obtained  for  many  years.   Had  he  merely  taken  a  negative  position,  his 
very  indifference  would  have  paralysed  them ;  but  had  he  actively  sided 
"with  JTohn,  the  confederation  must  have  inevitably  been  destroyed. 
•  Mathew  FariB. 


We  do  not  say  hni  ihoi  concessions  of  lome  kind  must  have  beennttJe. 
The  yoke  was  becoming  too  hea^7^  to  bo  bomo.  But  those  cottoes- 
Bions  would  probably  have  been  very  bare,  John^  wily  and  etmmug, 
had  a  thonsjuid  crafts  against  men  less  clear- sighted  and  trained  it 
the  ways  of  the  world  than  Langton,  Langton  was  to  the  people 
such  a  leader  as  none  else  could  have  been.  His  admimstraitiFtJ 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order ;  difficulties  seemed  to  vnnish  anJei 
hia  tonch,  the  most  iortuoaa  path  opened  up  cleaip  before  bis  i|«, 
every  emergency  was  found  provided  for  at  the  critical  moment  ;— 
there  were  the  barons  ready  equipped  to  enforce  the  demand  for  ft 
conference;  there  was  the  schedule  of  broken  laws  when  asked  fur: 
and 3  above  all,  there  was  the  broad  comprehcnaivo  Charter^  ttbJI 
pondered  J  and  widely  inclusive,  when  the  time  carae  to  demand  ils 
acceptance-  His  powers  of  conciliation  and  of  inspirinjs:  confideDco 
were  equally  prominent*  Of  the  necessity  of  his  leadership  to  ti» 
barons  we  Deed  no  greater  proof  than  subsoquent  events,  wh*(i,  ea 
the  recall  of  Langton  to  Eome,  they  were  scattered  before  Jolmiiki.* 
chaff  before  the  wind. 

Of  the  details  of  the  Charter  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  A 
document  so  frequent  on  the  tongues  of  all  sboold  surely  be  too  well 
known  to  need  quotation ;  and»  merely  endorsing  the  opinion  of  ooe 
of  OUT  historians,  that  no  new  principle  of  liberty  has  been  infa^ 
into  our  Constitution  since  its  date,  but  that  every  subsequent  ttm- 
stitutional  struggle  has  been  fou^^bt  round  some  one  or  other  of  it* 
provisions,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

John^  we  remarked^  had  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who,  immediilel^ 
that  be  heard  of  the  extremity  to  which  his  now  favoarite  vsMiI 
was  pushed  by  his  subjects,  issued  a  Bull  against  them,  of  which  tte 
following  is  the  essence  : — **  That  the  insolence  of  such  men  may  not 
prevail,  not  only  to  the  danger  of  the  ^hiirch  of  England,  but  al^o  to 
the  ruin  of  other  kingdoms,  and  above  all  to  the  subversion  of  all  thf 
matters  of  Christ,  we  ,  .  ^  lay  the  fetters  of  excommunlwilfep 
on  aU  the  disturbers  of  the  king  and  kingdom  of  England,  as  well  ts 
QQ  ail  the  accomplices  and  abettors  of  theirs,  and  place  their  possessiozis 
under  the  ecclesiastical  interdict/'  Then  follows  an  ordisr  to  the 
archbishop  and  all  the  bishops  to  publicly  proclaim  and  eany  mU^ 
force  this  pumshmeut,  with  suspension  as  the  penalty  of  their  n«»- 
compUaoce.  Langton,  who  bad  been  previously  sunLmoued  to  | 
convention  at  Eome,  having  now  seen  the  triumph  of  the  popaha^ 
cause,  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Dot*- 
when  he  was  met  by  Panddph  and  the  Bishop  of  Winehegter,  betriaf 
this  Bull,  annulling  the  Charter,  and  excommunicating  its  actiieff. 
They  imposed  upon  Langton  the  duty  of  reading  it,  and  annoaMeJ 
their  orders  to  proclaim  his  suspension  if  ho  refused.  He  di^itfaft 
and  proceeded  to  Home,  He  was  coldly  received  by  the  Fo^  uiA 
Jus  temporary  Buspeni»ion  coxifirmed.    This  in  reality  ctgscs  the  e»M 
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of  Langton  as  a  statesman.  Once  only  again  he  appeared  potentially ; 
that  was  on  his  restoration,  in  1218,  when  he  assisted  at  the 
eoronation  of  Henry  HI.,  and  obtained  the  renewal  of  the  Charter, 
wiih  one  or  two  important  additions.  Nor  shall  we  impose  npon 
ourselves  the  painful  task  of  tracking  the  progi-ess  of  liberty  through 
the  gloomy  period  that  intervened  betwixt  his  suspension  and  restora- 
tion. We  know  how  John  assembled  an  army  of  mercenaries,  and, 
regardless  of  his  kingly  oath,  marched  through  the  country  devastating, 
destroying,  and  pillaging,  a  course  which  drew  from  the  old  historian, 
Mathew  of  Paris,  the  despairing  lament,  **  Alas,  England !  England, 
tin  now  the  chief  of  provinces,  in  all  kinds  of  wealth,  thou  art  a  land 
Hnder  tribute ;  subject  not  only  to  fire,  famine,  and  the  sword,  but 
to  the  rule  of  ignoble  slaves  and  foreigners,  than  which  no  curse  can 
be  worse  I  '*  We  know,  too,  how  the  barons,  reduced  to  despair, 
offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  preparations  for 
war  that  ensued ;  till  John,  worn  out  with  disease  and  sickness,  died 
at  Newark,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  an  end  to  this  chaotic 
disorder.  But  these  events  do  not  legitimately  come  within  our  pre- 
sent scope,  except  as  illustrating  the  loss  sustained  in  Langton.  To 
attempt  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  Langton  been 
permitted  to  remain,  would  of  course  be  mere  idle  speculation,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  much  of  this  unhappiness  might  have  been 
prevented  by  his  so  doing. 

As  we  have  said,  the  public  career  of  Langton  terminated  with  the 
eoronation  ceremony  of  Henry  HE.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  almost  unbroken  performance  of  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tioDs,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1228,  Ee  quietly  passed  away  from  this 
life,  in  which  he  had  played  so  noble  and  manly  a  part.  Posterity 
will  yet  learn  to  do  him  justice,  to  love  and  reverence  his  memory, 
and  to  dwell  on  his  name  as  a  precious  heritage.  Slowly,  as  from 
other  great  names,  the  mists  shall  clear  away,  revealing  to  us  the  man 
is  al)  his  greatness, — one  in  that  long  chain  of  men  ^^^o  through  dark 
hours  have  ^struggled  for  light,  and  towards  the  li^t,  and  the  first 
who  dared  openly  to  teach  the  limitations  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
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I  Lfm:  the  grey  old  City's  storied  walls. 
Not  all  the  glare  and  turmoil  of  the  day. 
The  hum  and  T^rhirl  of  commerce  in  the  streeta, 
Can  dim  for  jne  the  light  of  old  romance, 
That  gilds  its  hoary  monuments  and  towers. 

I  love  to  see  the  quiet  dignity 

With  whichf  when  work  is  done  and  night  draws  OD 

And  all  the  din  of  footsteps  fades  away. 

It  shiikea  from  off  its  flanks  tho  Dhhing  tido 

Of  busy  life,  slips  off  the  glare  of  day^ 

Wraps  round  its  walls  the  mantle  of  the  past 

And  settles  hack  to  its  historic  calm, 

As  if  no  break  divided  its  long  rest. 

And  ercr^  in  tho  golden  calm  of  eve, 

WTien  the  clear  sky  fp'ows  dim  towards  the  dusk, 

Ite  streets  for  me  are  thick  with  memories, 

Stately  and  sweet  and  sorrowful.     I  hear 

Tho  feet  of  Sidno}'^  echo  on  the  atones. 

And  see,  in  silonee,  noble  Raleigh's  face, 

Palo  with  long  prison,  peer  from  out  the  bars 

Upon  a  shadowy  crowd.     Hut  not  alone 

My  fancy  dwells  upon  the  peopled  piist. 

I  have  no  taint  of  that  unlovely  scorn 

That  sees  no  beauty  save  in  things  long  dead, 

No  sweetness  in  tho  world  we  live  amongst. 

I  feel  that,  in  the  new  as  in  the  old, 

Great  deeds  are  possible,  heroic  lives 

Lived  nobly  and  true  deaths  died  faithfully ; 

And  please  myself  to  find  out  quiet  lives, 

That  have  bloomed  bravely  in  the  City  smoke. 

And  souls  whose  clear  eternal  Spring  of  love 

Has  made  those  lives  immortal.     Many  sueL^ 

Unknown  to  fame,  have  blossomed,  lived  and  died, 

Quiet  dull  Uvcs,  whoso  coursa  the  peace  of  God 

Has,  as  the  sky  on  broad,  tm rippled  strenm^i 

Filled  with  reflected  heaven^     ISuch  a  life. 
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Uncelebrate  and  sweet,  my  memory  holds 
Within  its  holiest  casket,  as  -one  lays 
A  graven  gem  in  velvet.     One,  whose  path 
Of  years  I  love  to  follow,  all  his  life 
Dwelt  in  the  City*s  dim  and  sunless  shade, 
And  there,  from  early  youth  to  quiet  death. 
Worked  hardly  at  dull  toil  for  daily  bread ; 
One  of  those  earnest,  tender-hearted  men 
We  find  sometimes  among  hard-handed  folk. 
Whose  souls'  mute  poetry,  expressionless, 
Is  hidden  by  the  sameness  of  their  lives. 
To  him  God'fi  world  was  one  great  fairy  tale. 
As  sad  and  sweet  as  such  tales  use  to  be. 
With  heart  too  large  to  hold  aught  else  but  love, 
He  had  but  few  to  love.     The  delicate 
And  shrinking  clearness  of  his  mental  sense 
Kept  >iiTn  aloof  from  those  who  shared  his  task. 
And  he  was  lonely  in  the  world  of  men. 

His  soul  was  full  of  sweet  and  tender  doubt. 

Across  the  hum  and  whirl  of  toil  he  oft 

Looked,  with  mute  wistfuiness,  at  that  gref  {  world 

Of  fame  and  action  that,  thus  seen  afar. 

Was  lovely  to  him  as  the  rainbow  is, 

That  is  our  symbol  of  unreal  hope. 

And  there  were  times  when  he  would  grieve  to  think 

He  could  not  serve  God  in  some  nobler  way. 

He  felt  a  barrier  lay  'twixt  him  and  it, 

A  wall  of  crystal,  that  he  could  not  pass. 

And  so  he  did  but  yearn,  and  to  his  work 

Turned  dumbly.     Yet  the  chrism  of  his  love 

Rounded  his  life-work  to  ideal  shape. 

Unknown  to  him,  and  all  his  heart  was  full 

Of  such  a  deep  and  sweet  humanity. 

His  life  grew  fragrant  with  the  inner  soul ; 

And  weary  folk,  who  passed  him  in  the  streets, 

Saw  Christ's  love  beam  from  out  the  wistful  eyes, 

And  had  new  confidence  in  God  and  man. 

And  so  he  worked  and  longed,  and  lived  and  loved, 

Did  noble  deeds,  not  knowing  what  he  did, 

Thought  noble  thoughts,  unconscious  of  their  worth. 

And  lived  that  greatness  he  desired  in  vain. 

One  friend  he  had,  as  poor  as  he,  perhaps, 
But  rich  in  hope ;  one  of  those  wide-souled  men 
Whose  natural  mission  seems  the  cure  of  souls, 
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Lark-beartedi  with  &  natural  trick  of  song, 
He  looked  on  all  with  clear  and  hopeful  eyes. 
And,  with  a  thinker's  tro«tfuJ  tondemeWt 
Tried  all  things  in  the  crucible  of  thought. 

He  loved  the  gentle,  humblc-inincleLl  rntui^ 

And  had  long  drawn  from  him  his  secret  soul,. 

Ab  tenderly  as  Spring  di*aws  primrose -blooms 

From  the  young  earth.     And  once,  when  they  lLa4  talked 

A  while  together,  and  some  chance  had  lEmod 

The  converse  on  the  worker's  long  desire > 

The  tHnktr  rose,  and  pacing  up  and  do^n^ 

Said  to  his  friend,  ''  Had  you  told  Hafiz  this. 

The  ptM^t  who  brought  down  the  golden  swn. 

And  with  it  made  hif  verses  glad  and  bright. 

He  might  have  anst^^ered  somewhat  in  tliis  wise, 

Veiling,  as  Wfts  his  wont,  the  barb  of  thought 

Under  the  wreathing  blooma  of  metaphor*'* 

3^cn  ho  took  up  his  parable  and  spoke, 

**  A  lily  grew  upon  the  plains  of  Far  a. 

And  drank  the  living  ra<iiaiice  of  the  sun. 

And  fed  her  fill  npon  those  golden  dews 

That  Persian  poets  call  the  tears  of  God, 

Around  her  lay  a  paradise  of  sweote. 

Karcissus  cups  and  stately  amaranths. 

And  many  another  gorgeous  Eastern  flower, 

Hid  the  brown  earth  with  rainbow -coloured  blooma, 

And  now  and  then»  when  the  light  morning  breftxe 

Inchned  the  lily's  stalk  towards  the  dim 

Horizon's  golden  edge,  the  regal  bloom 

Of  rests  met  her  vision,  and  she  knew 

Their  scent  upon  the  perfumed  winds  of  heaven. 

Wherewith  the  evening  cooled  the  glowing  plaini. 

But  she  herself  stood  on  a  little  hill, 

XJnmuted  and  alouct  a  stretch  of  sand 

Parting  her  from  the  crowd  of  kindred  blooms. 

Great  grief  to  her  this  was ;  it  seemed  as  il 

Her  place  had  been  forgotten  in  the  plan. 

And  she  alone  could  have  no  part  in  God, 

Nor  work  for  Natnre,  as  her  comrades  did. 

'*  The  distant  hum  of  some  small  neighbouriag  lolmii 
Where  afiir  off  dwelt  sparsely -scattered  ini  a* 
Came  to  her,  sweetened  by  ibe  breath  of  tlowcrs. 
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At  times  she  beard  the  tipkling  camel-bells, 

Sparkles  of  sonnd  upon  a  murmarous  sea, 

And  her  beart  yearned  to  grow  towards  the  world, 

And  take  ber  sbare  of  duty  witb  tbe  rest. 

And  witb  tbe  yearning  brighter  grew  ber  bloom. 

And  richer  grew  tbe  fragrance  of  ber  breath, 

Until  the  air  was  filled  witb  that  sweet  scent, 

Tbe  dew  and  essence  of  immortal  love  ; 

And  from  afar  tbe  perfome  of  tbe  flower 

Was  wafted  onto  many  a  toiMng  man, 

So  that  be  felt  refreshed  and  comforted 

And  said,  '  What  angel  hovers  in  the  air  ? 

I  smell  the  almond-blooms  of  Paradise.' 

'^  So  sweet  it  was  Ihai,  over  all  tbe  rest, 

An  angel,  hovering  o'er  the  neigbboaring  flowers, 

Canght  tbe  unearthly  fragrance,  which  recalled 

To  him  tbe  odorous  balms  of  his  own  heaven. 

And,  nestling  in  the  lily's  cap,  be  felt 

The  stir  of  yearning  at  its  frtigrant  heart. 

And  comprehending,  with  the  skill  of  love, 

All  that  lay  hidden  in  its  candid  sonl, 

<  Take  heart,*  said  be,  <  white  lily.     God  is  sweet ; 

And  life  that  is  not  sweet  has  little  God. 

Who  thinks  a  life,  onstirred  by  sonnding  deeds 

And  void  of  settled  aim  save  love  and  peace. 

Is  dntiless,  knows  little  of  tite  links 

Of  purpose  that  connect  all  natoral  things. 

Life  is  lived  less  in  action  than  in  thought. 

And  all  its  aims  are  summarized  in  love. 

Thou  givest  all  thyself.     Can  God  gi^e  more  ? 

Would'st  thou  give  more  than  God,  love  more  than  Love  ?* 

Be  comforted ;  thou  hast  the  praise  of  God.' 

'*  And  the  white  flower  was  sorrowful  no  more." 
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Theue  are  always  queer  people  to  be  found  in  connfry  plflcee.  \^]im 
character  is  not  pressed  flat  by  the  weight  of  pnbllc  optnion.  aitii 
^vhcre  individualism  may  run  even  into  ecceotrieity  wHthoot  rebako ; 
but  I  do  not  tbink  that  so  many  odd  characters  could  be  found  any' 
where  as  have  lived  tit  various  times  in  Keswick  and  the  hamlfcts 
about.  The  railroad  and  the  schoolmaster  wiU  change  all  this»  too, 
in  time,  and  the  eccentricities  of  the  d&les  and  villages  will  melt  sway; 
but  meanwhile  it  ia  pleasant  to  remember  and  secure  what  one  cm 
of  the  old,  old  Hfo,  before  its  quaint  Imes  pj-e  entirely  effaced  ly  iht 
monotonous  wash  of  universal  civUisation, 

In  my  youDger  days  we  had  but  one  draper's  ibop  in  Kcsi^ck 
which  the  gentry  and  better  sort  of  farmers  would  patronise  ;  the  refit 
were  mere  jerry- shops,  keeping  calicoes  with  gingerbread,  and  not 
visited  by  the  local  aristocracy.  But  the  shop  was  kept  by  an  old 
lady, — and  she  was  a  lady,  though  a  draper, — who  well  deserves  a  full- 
length  photo^aphf  if  I  can  take  it  through  the  Indistinct  haze  of  lime. 
But  she  belongs  to  a  time  quite  long-ago,  ^nd  memories  are  not  cat  out 
of  granite*  She  was  an  old  maid, — prim,  precise,  severe >^ — the  veiy 
soul  of  respect  abiUty ;  holding  Church  and  State  and  a  prodeat  de- 
mo an  onr  in  as  much  regard  as  she  held  levity  and  freethinkiag  in 
abhorrence.  But  prim  and  severe  as  she  looked,  I  believe  she  yns 
full  of  human  kindness ;  and  I  know  that  she  was  full  of  probity  and 
honour.  There  was  something  immensely  imposing  in  ber  a3  fiW 
sat  behind  the  counter  in  tlie  rustling  block  silk  gown,  with  a  higlb 
ivhite  cap  crowning  her  false  front,  or'*  top-kuot,"as  it  was  called  Ihiiu* 
a  white  muslin  kerchief  across  her  bosom,  and  black  silk  mittcas  ca 
her  withered  bands.  She  was  not  of  the  school  that  waits  upon  tha 
pablic.  Qaite  the  contrary.  She  did  the  public  a  favour  by  serving 
it  with  Irish  linens  and  Manchester  long-cloths ;  and  did  not  fail  U> 
make  her  higher  position  felt  when  the  little  bell^  hung  upon  the  bilf 
shop -door,  tinkled  its  announcement  of  an  incomer.  It  was  more  lll^c 
a  visitor  going  to  pay  his  respects  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  or  a  suitor 
about  to  beg  a  favour,  than  a  buyer  with  pretensions  on  the  principlt 
of  supply  and  demand.  And  she  was  by  no  means  of  the  aew  ch«tp 
school ;  nor  did  she  understand  anj^bing  about  suiall  profits  and<|tikk 
retunis.  She  gave  long  credit ;  and  her  goods  were  of  the  bcKi  c]Uii!itf 
to  be  had  in  the  market,  and,  as  she  used  to  say^  cheaper  in  tb«  i^ 
run  tbon  *' nasty  make-ups,"     Ko  modem  fal-fals  for  Wr;  Jk&imtf 
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mixtures  of  silk  and  wool  and  cotton  and  shoddy,  where  the  colonrs 
wonld  run  and  the  stuff  cockle  at  the  first  shower  of  rain, — ^the  first 
"  Keswick  day !  "  No  **  devil's  dust "  should  soil  her  counter.  What- 
ever she  had  was  of  the  hest  of  its  kind,  and  an  article  warranted  hy 
'*  Miss  Crosthwaite ''  was  sure  to  be  as  genuine  as  herself.  She  sat 
behind  her  counter,  in  her  black  silk  and  snowy  muslin,  with  all  the 
stately  dignity  of  a  gentle-mannered  duchess,  as  stire  of  her  repute 
and  deserving  as  the  best  bom  in  the  place  ;  and  she  was  asked  to 
tea  and  shaken  hands  with  by  the  older-fashioned  gentry  as  cordially 
as  if  she  had  been  a  Derwentwater  at  the  least.  Once,  when  I  was  a 
wee  bit  lassie  in  a  scarlet  spencer  and  clumping  clogs,  she  took  me 
into  her  back  parlour  and  gave  me  some  tea  and  cake.  But  my  pro- 
foxmd  awo  of  the  dear  old  lady,  whose  sharp  face  looked  so  prim  and 
severe,  and  whose  keen  grey  eyes  seemed  to  see  through  everything 
from  behind  their  silver  spectacles,  interfered  wofully  with  my  appe- 
tite, and  took  all  the  sweetness  out  of  the  honey  cake  and  the  glory 
out  of  the  tea. 

After  her  solid  and  despotic  reign  we  had  a  mushroom  republic  of 
petty  princes ;  and  one  enterprising  shopkeeper,  still  extant  and  go- 
ahead,  conceived  the  idea  of  made-goods,  as  carried  out  at  Shoolbred's 
and  elsewhere.  He  gave  great  offence  when  he  first  imported  bonnets, 
and  was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  fellow-townsmen, — a  kind  of 
commercial  shark  with  poaching  propensities  in  excess  of  his  natural 
fonctions ;  for  straw^bonnet  making  was  practised  by  one  hand  in 
Keswick,  and  the  head  milliner  of  the  place  undertook  those  of  silk 
and  gauze «  Consequently  he  trod  too  closely  for  liking  on  the  heels 
of  both  these  workers,^  and  got  rarely  miscalled  for  his  pains. 

To  help  on  the  flagging  trade  of  the  place,  and  bring  in  new  ideas, 
sadly  wanted,  travellers  and  pedlars  came  round  at  intervals,  bringing 
silks,  and  shawls,  and  jewellery,  and  knickknacks  that  seemed  to  our 
young  untaught  eyes  as  beautiful  as  anything  to  be  dug  up  out  of 
Aladdin's  cave.  We  used  to  be  called  into  the  kitchen,  as  a  great 
treat,  to  see  Pedroni*s  treasures  laid  carefully  on  the  dresser,  and 
many  were  the  exhortations  we  received  **  not  to  touch,**  and  many 
the  slaps  and  pokes  on  our  chubby  red  piratical  hands.  Pedroni  was  a 
tall  dark  Swiss,  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  and  the  very  ideal  of 
a  pedlar  merchant.  He  was  extremely  good-natured,  and  fond  of  us 
children,  and  always  brought  us  up  a  screw  of  **  goodies,*'  whether 
my  father  bought  of  him  or  no.  We  were  not  very  good  customers 
at  the  Vicarage ;  there  were  too  many  hungry  little  mouths  to  feed  to 
leave  my  poor  father  much  margin  for  fineries,  and  we  were  just  as 
happy  with  a  sixpenny  necklace  of  blue  glass  beads,  or  a  brooch  made 
of  a  pin  stuck  through  a  pearl  bead,  as  our  children  are  to-day  with 
gold  lockets  aud  silver  buckles,  and  half  a  dozen  brooches  of  diverse 
material,  and  of  every  conceivable  pattern.  After  the  peripatetic 
temptations  of  Pedroni,  we  had  the  stationary  allurements  of  Wills 
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Fisher,  who  united  jewellery  and  hair-cutting  in  a  not  unprodnetive 
connection ;  and  then  we  came  to  special  shops  of  native  jewelWy, 
made  out  of  our  fell-side  agates  and  crystals.     But  this  was  alter  tke 
good  old  times  had  been  done  away  with,  never  to  return,  and  when 
Eeswiek  took  to  ambition,  and  making  money,  and  clothing  herself 
according  to  the  fashion  of  southern  towns ;  when  all  our  old  con- 
servatism and  clanship  were  split  asunder  by  the  introductien  of  no?d 
wedges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  society,  which  had  once  been  like  a  large 
family  topped  by  chiefs  and  fringed  with  dependants,  bec«me  a  mere 
congregation  of  acquaintances,  with  just  a  closer  gathering  here  and 
there  of  the  old  survivors,  still  holding  together  as  friends.     We  have 
grown  fashionable  now,  heaven  help  us  I  and  town-bred,  and  Inxuioiis 
with  the  age. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  Gotham  In  every  country  district,  and  that  the 
stories  fathered  on  the  wise  men  of  that  region  descend  in  socees- 
sion  to  every  other  set  of  sages  of  the  like  pattern.  Our  Gotham  ii, 
or  was,  Borrowdale ;  and  a  '*  Borrowdale  gowk  **  is  still  the  term  ol 
reproach  among  the  coarser  sort  when  the  drink*s  in  and  the  bridk's 
out.  A  gowk  is  indiscriminately  cuckoo  or  fool ;  and  the  story  goee 
that  once  when  a  cuckoo  flew  into  the  Borrowdale  gorge  and  aUghted 
oii  the  ground,  the  dalesmen  began  to  build  a  wall  round  her  to  keep 
her  with  them  for  ever,  and,  with  her,  eternal  spring.  But  when  they 
had  built  and  built  a  gay  gude  while ^  the  cuckoo  rose  juid  Sew  awnj, 
just  brushing  the  topmost  stone  with  her  wmga  ;  and  ^^  Nae^  bat  th^t 
waur  a  pity  if  iv%'€;r  there  vti\%  anc,"  Bttid  tho  Borrowdale  men  wbtn 
they  told  the  story  ;  "  **  i^e  stana  mair,  an'  t'  gowk  'ud  a*  been  wa'eJ 
in  as  fine  as  culd  bo  I ''  True  or  falHe,  the  Btory  has  stuck  to  tbe  dalfi^ 
men  from  time  immemorial;  and  to  ai^k  a  Borrowdale  mao^  ^^  Weelt 
an'  hoo's  t'  Borr'diUe  gowk,  mon  ?  "  will  moro  likely  than  not  Itad  lo 
llfcjticuilij  and  black  eyas  on  Saturday  nights ^  when  lllo  sups  here  aad 
the  tile  sups  there,  unfortiinatt^ly  so  frequent  on  market  days^  bave 
made  some  mon  irrltatioji  and  otliors  quarrelsoma.  There  are  elLer 
stories  ofGotbatnite  complexion  ascribed  to  Bon-owdul0,  but  they  azv 
not  so  popular  nor  so  distlDctive  as  thia  about  the  cuckoo,  and  not  i^ 
generally  kno^vn. 

An  anecdote  used  to  be  told  of  a  etever,  crafty  workman  not  Ioq^ 
deadk  which  also,  £  believe,  is  not  quite  origiauL  George  was  c^irt- 
ing  an  heiress  \' — ^^  Nay,  what  I  a  ru'al  k^ddy,  wi'  a  gay  lock  q  brtsi 
til  her  name  ;  *^ — ^and  he  was  anxious  to  impress  her  with  a  seosft  of 
bis  own  riches  and  importance.  For  he  had  givbn  himself  out  is  i 
man  of  properly,  and  quite  a  £t  match  for  bis  heiress  with  her  tm^ 
of  hundreds t  or  more,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  show  cAnst  ilf 
his  asgertion,  and  to  prove  himself  as  good  as  hiht  word.  £?o,  lAiS 
she  very  naturally  asked  him  whore  these  gmnd  estates  of  boa  Isiil*^ 
hired  a  gig  and  drove  the  ra'al  lady  for  some  mik^s  out  of  Kefmt 
on  the  Penrith  road.     At  a  c^ertain  spot  juit  by  Haltcm  Moor« 
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they  had  a  fine  broad  view  before  them,  George,  shutting  his  eyes 
very  tight,  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  saying,  '<  A'  that  iwer  I 
can  see  '&  mine.**  The  heiress  took  him  at  his  word,  and  found  when 
too  late  the  folly  of  trusting  to  blind  love. 

George  was  thus  an  impostor  after  a  kind,  but  an  impostor  with 
a  vast  reality  to  fdl  back  upon ;  he  was  not  like  the  adventurers 
who  used  to  throng  the  Lake  districts  when  life  was  more  secluded, 
detection  more  difficult,  and  minds  more  simple  than  now.  I  could 
£11  whole  pages  with  accounts  of  the  strange  people  who  have  flashed 
every  now  and  then  into  the  Keswick  view,  some  of  whom  are  yet 
living,  some  of  whom  have  come  out  from  behind  the  cloud  under 
which  they  then  were  hidden,  and  some  of  whom  are  mysteries  to 
the  present  day, — ^riddles  unsolved  and  apparently  unsolvable.  But 
then  it  most  be  confessed  that  with  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  there 
was  also  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  in  KesMdck,  and  that  caution  and 
love  of  the  marvellous  were  about  equal  in  stature  and  strength. 
Given  a  certain  amount  and  direction  of  divergence  from  the  beaten 
path,  and  there  were  few  stories  too  wild  to  be  believed.  I  remember 
that  we  were  taught  to  regard  with  intense  awe  a  solitary  gentleman 
who  led  a  very  secluded  life, — apparently  much  occupied  with  anatomy 
and  dissection,  for  the  bodies,  skins,  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  moles 
uud  mice  were  hanging  in  all  directions  in  the  trees  about  his  house. 
It  was  reported  tfiat  he  had  skulls  and  skeletons  put  away  in  cupboards 
within,  and  that  his  life  was  of  the  weirdest  and  most  unholy.  He 
never  went  to  cliurch,  and  he  would  not  visit  his  neighbours ;  and 
these  things  together  were  too  much  for  public  charity  to  support. 
The  poor  gentleman  in  his  black  velvet  skull-cap  and  long  dressing- 
gown  was  set  down  as  a  kind  of  dealer  in  the  black  art,  perhaps  as 
a  maniac,  perhaps  as  a  murderer;  and  his  house  and  neglected 
groands  were  approached  only  with  shuddering  and  awe.  He  was 
probably  a  harmless  studious  naturalist,  with  a  theory  concerning 
comparative  anatomy,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  work  out,  and 
^ith  no  more  evil  in  hbn  than  in  one  of  his  own  mice.  But  Kes- 
wick superstition  would  not  admit  so  slight  a  solution  of  its  mystery. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  two  very  odd  young  people,  who  lived, 
however,  only  for  a  short  time  among  us.  They  took  a  mean 
little  cottage  at  the  Forge,  close  to  the  Grotto,  and  there  they 
lived,  hiring  an  old  woman  to  **  redd  them  oop,"  —  that  is,  tidy 
and  clean  out  the  place  occasionally.  One  of  them  was  a  dark 
young  man,  stouter,  broader,  taller  than  his  companion,  who  appeared 
as  a  fair,  slim,  comely  youth  of  by  no  means  masculine  appearance. 
AMio  they  were  no  one  knew.  Some  said  they  were  cousins,  but 
others  that  they  were  a  runaway  couple,  and  that  the  fair  youth  was 
^  girl  in  disguise.  They  lived  in  their  mean  little  hut  for  some  time, 
imd  then  they  disappeared ;  and  the  report  went  about  that  an  angry 
lathery— a  rich  London  banker, — ^had  tracked  them  to  their  hiding- 
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place,  and  had  carried  away  the  comely  youth, — ^his  daughter,— in  a 
whirlwind  of  wrath.     No  one  knew  anything  for  certain  one  way  or 
the   other ;    hut  they  left  pahulum  for  weeks  of  talk  behind  tbem. 
Another  time  a  gentleman  siet  up  housekeeping  with  a  young  clergy- 
man in  a  remote  cure :  a   charming  gentleman,  accomplished,  g&y, 
well-educated ; '  but  he  was  marched  ^way  one  Sunday  morning  by 
a  couple  of  policemen,  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  leaving  his  host  in 
hysterics  on  the  parlour  floor.   That  gentleman  is  a  London  notability 
now,  and  the  cloud  under  which  he  had  drifted  for  the  moment  bas 
long  since  blown  itself  away.     I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  have  never 
been  ill-natured  enough  to  tell  the  story  with  his  name  ;  but  when  I 
hear  him  spoken  of  I  always  think  of  that  scene  in  the  small  dale 
parsonage,  with  the  clergyman  in  hysterics,  and  the  stranger  between 
two  policemen,  and  the  little  chapel  bell  calling  the  faithful  to  the 
prayers,  which  had  to  be  delayed  for  so  odd  an  adventure. 

Even  at  this  moment  I  believe  there  is  an  original  who  has  made 
himself  a  habitation  in  a  kind  of  cavern, — on  that  part  of  8kiddaw 
which  belongs  to  Bassenthwaite, — ^whence  he  goes  at  times,  barefooted, 
and  with  wild  streaming  hair,  to  buy  such  poor  provisions  as  he  needs 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  have  never  seen  him,  so  that  I 
am  speaking  now  only  by  report ;  and  as  I  know  what  Keswiek 
reports  are^ — the  dear  fussy  exaggerative  old  place  I — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  **  prove  my  words,"  as  \he  people  say. 
Then  the  captains  who  were  no  captalne,  my  lord's  soos  ivho  were 
not  oven  my  lord's  valetsj  the  miuricd  people  who  had  been  marriad 
only  before  the  **  maire  of  the  thirteenth  arondia^cment/'  the  fori?igii 
noblemen  of  obscure  antecedents,  who  came  to  take  shelter  among 
us,  and  give  our  tradespeople  the  advantage  of  an  extended  coq- 
nection  ; — who  sbaU  number  them  ?  As  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, Keswick  society  has  been  severely  exercised  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  interiopcrs,  but  it  never  seemed  to  get  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  while  still  smarting  from  the  shaip  practk* 
of  my  lord's  son,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  faseiaationB  of  the  giBani 
captain,  wanting  temporary  accommodation ;  believing  as  implicitly 
as  ever  in  the  security  of  left  luggage >  till  it  found  agiiiu  that  cleth^ 
were  brickbats,  and  that  leather  portmanteaus  filled  with  rabbbb 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  several  weeks'  unstinted  entertaimneirt* 
The  so  palmy  days  for  astute  adventurers  arc  over  now.  Tht  ptfti 
hotels  are  swallowing  up  the  smaller  inns  and  lodgiii^'-house^^  and  u 
those  great  hotels  are  managed  on  strict  commercial  priucipies,  t%- 
cluding  sentiment,  gallant  captains  with  leather  portmanteaos  £Sed 
with  brickbati^  have  less  chance  thjjn  formerly,  credit  being  a  predcras 
commodity,  dispensed  with  care  and  kept  well  in  hfind. 

It  is  curious  to  hear  the  guides  and  lodgtng^honfia  kefpl^^lb 
lament  over  the  pret^cnt  state  of  things,  and  express  tiiesnscltif 
loudly  in  favour   of  the  past,  and  talk  of  the   good   timet 
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hotels  and  cheap  railway-trips  were.  I  once  heard  an  old  guide 
grumble  out  when  I  asked  him  how  the  season  was  going,  *'  Season  ! 
there's  nae  season  noo  for  Keznck  I  Ah  I  they  were  bonny  days  when 
I  was  a  lad  !  We  hed  ra'al  lords  an*  leddies  then ;  noo,  they're  nobbut 
odds  an'  ends,  as  a  body  mud  say, — ^Manchester  folk,  here  a  day  an' 
gane  the  morrow,  an'  spendin'  nowt  to  crack  on  at  a'  I  " 

And  this  is  tme.  Formerly  we  had  grand  folk,  who  came  and  stayed 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  the  journey  being  a  feat  making  necessary  due 
rest ;  and  the  country  was  then  considered  beautiful  enough  for  long 
days  of  loving  study.  Now  we  have  men  who  **  do  the  lakes  in  a  day  or 
80," — men  who  think  that  they  have  seen  and  know  and  got  to  the 
heart  of  all  when  they  have  looked  at  winding  Windermere  from  the 
windows  of  Bigg's  HoteH  sauntered  past  EUeray,  where  Professor 
Wilson  lived,  and  said,  <<  Ah !  fine  tree  that  I "  at  the  big  sycamore 
shadowing  the  house ; — maundered  up  the  steps  of  Bydal  Mount,  and 
scampered  up  the  pathway  to  the  graceful,  timid,  and  undoubtedly 
artificial-looking  Bydal  F^ ; — ^when  they  have  hurried  by  gloomy 
Helvellyn,  taken  a  row  on  Derwentwater,  and  looked  approvingly  into 
the  purple  gorge  of  Borrowdale  on  the  one  side,  and  at  the  great  green 
bulk  of  Skiddaw  on  the  other,  from  St.  Herbert's  Island ; — ^panted  up 
wild  Eirkstone  Pass,  and  steamed  down  the  UUswater  in  the  boat, 
and  then  back  again  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  or  perhaps  London, 
having  accomplished  their  design,  and  *'  done  "  the  lakes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  tourist  now-a-days,  with  flocks  of  a  poorer  kind  still,  flooding 
one  special  place  for  the  day,  when  the  railway  authorities  inaugurate 
cheap  trains  as  an  inducement. 

We  used  to  have  large  parties  of  collegians,  too,  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, on  whom  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  season. 
And  there  is  a  chapter  yet  to  be  written  about  them, — odd  enough  to 
read  if  it  ever  were  written.  Sometimes  they  were  quiet  reading-men, 
given  to  boating  for  pastime  and  mountain-climbing  for  exercise, — 
men  who  gave  no  oflence  to  men  or  morals  and  who  lived  like  Christian 
gentlemen.  And  sometimes  they  were  young  savages  of  ultra  fast 
ways, — called  "wild"  then, — ^who  outraged  every  rule  of  conventional 
propriety  and  moral  decency  at  will.  These  were  the  men  who  used 
to  throw  out  red-hot  pennies  for  the  street  boys  to  scramble  for  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  just  as  all  the  douce  church  folk  were  streaming  in 
from  morning  service, — men  who  used  to  relieve  each  other  through 
the  night  in  playing  on  the  French  horn,  or  braying  through  a  cow's 
horn,  when  they  wished  to  annoy  a  neighbour  or  too  stiff  a  landlady, 
—men  who  used  to  walk  about  in  low-crowned  hats,  sit  about  with 
blackened  cutty-pipes,  and  in  striped  jersies  and  ungraceful  **  wrap- 
rascals,"  as  a  kind  of  defiance  to  the  good  breeding  of  the  place, — 
men  who  hung  in  effigy  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  interfered  with 
their  ways, — throwing  the  effigies  thus  hung  down  the  garden 
steps  of  the  supposed   originals, — and    who  were  brought  in  bills 
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of  thirty  pounds  and  npwards  as  «  damages "  in  the  lodgings  ihey 
inhabited,  —  men  who  left  the  place  very  much  the  worse  for 
their  visit,  and  who  brought  disgrace  npon  the  name  of  '^coUegiin'* 
for  jears  after.  But  the  lodging-house  keepers  and  the  pretty  girls, 
rising  sixteen,  regretted  them,  and  when  the  fashion  of  the  lakes  died 
out  at  the  universities  there  was  bitter  lamentation  and  woe  through- 
out the  vales.  The  towns  used  to  ring  with  tales  of  the  wild  doings  of 
this  faster  sort.  No  doubt  they  kept  the  place  alive  with  a  ven- 
geance,— as  they  used  to  boast ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  money  thej 
spent,  we  should  say,  was  money  very  dearly  bought  by  the  Kes- 
wick people.  Sometimes  the  tutors  of  liie  real  reading  parties 
used  to  bring  introductions  to  some  of  the  gentry,  and  then 
certain  of  the  '' collegians  *'  were  admitted  into  the  Keswick 
drawing-rooms,  to  the  great  enlivenment  of  the  picnics  and  even- 
ing parties,  and  the  walks  home  in  the  simuner  moonlight, — thou^ 
also  to  some  heart-aches  in  the  future,  when  youthful  promiies 
were  all  forgotten,  and  flirtations,  deep  on  one  side  and  shallow 
on  the  other,  had  left  only  the  bitter  flavour  of  enduring  disappoint- 
ment. They  made,  however,  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  the 
society.  But  the  young  men  of  the  place,  the  aboriginal  Lotharios,  so 
to  speak,  were  not  quite  so  highly  delighted  with  the  new-comers  as 
were  the  girls  ;  and  I  remember  some  wild  chapters  of  jealousy  thai 
seemed  very  formidable  at  the  time,  though  they  make  one  laugh  now 
at  their  young  absurdity.  I  wonder  if  the  respectable  married  mexif 
now  of  middle  age  and  upv^ards,  fathers  of  families,  with  bald  heads 
and  extensive  waistcoats,  remember  all  those  pleasant  little  moments, 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  us  like  charming  pastoral  poems,  innocent, 
unstained,  and  happy, — ^when  girlish  feet  stumbled  among  the  sharp 
rocks  of  Lowdore,  and  had  to  be  steadied  by  stronger  arms, — ^when 
the  clouds  came  down  on  the  steep  shoulder  of  old  Skiddaw,  and  the 
youth  and  maiden  standing  hand  in  hand  in  the  mist,  lost  to  all  but 
the  pleasure  of  being  together  and  alone,  could  not  see  a  foot's  pace 
before  them, — ^when  the  ''white  horses*'  leaped  up  against  the 
quivering  mist  and  splashed  the  bending  sail,  as  the  wind,  suddenly 
rising,  struck  the  boat  so  smart  a  shock  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
miracle  when  she  righted  herself  with  a  plunge  and  did  not  cant  over 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake, — ^when  tender  words  were  iK^iispered  under 
the  elms  by  the  Crossings  Bridge,  and  pleasant  dreams  were  indulged  in 
with  the  sailors  who  never  returned, — and  the  Cambridge  men,  who 
passed  into  space  with  the  ending  of  the  vacation, — and  the  yonng 
clergymen,  who  got  translated  from  curacies  to  livings,  but  did  not 
come  back  for  the  fulfllment  of  the  promise  they  had  half  claimed? 
Or  do  men  forget  all  these  things,  and  only  women  keep  the  memory 
of  them,  as  they  keep  withered  nosegays — and  regrets  ? 

Perhaps  because  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  perhaps  because  of 
the  confined  air  among  the  narrow  vales,  or  because  the  food  of  the 
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eonniry  includes  too  little  butcher's  meat,  or  because  tbe  clannish 
habits  of  the  people  lead  to  inter-marriages  and  consequent  impover- 
ishment of  blood, — whatever  the  physical  cause  maybe  I  do  not  know, — 
hut  certain  is  it  that  we  have  more  than  our  share  of  scrofula  and 
imbecility  among  the  poorer  classes.  I  remember  very  little  acute 
mania;  bnt  idiotcy,  as  well  as  consumption,  malformations,  and  bone 
diseases,  not  pleasant  to  talk  of,  as  common  enough.  Sometimes  the 
poor  creatmres  are  merely  moping  moving  animals,  without  a  ray  of 
reason  to  guide  them, — ^perhaps  quite  harmless,  perhaps  mischievous 
at  certain  seasons,  and  at  no  time  agreeable  wayfarers  to  meet  with 
in  the  lonely  lanes ;  and  perhaps  they  are  able  to  earn  a  penny  here 
and  there  by  doing  such  *'  darracks  **  as  driving  the  kye  to  the  milk- 
ing, or  helping  in  the  sheep-washing  and  clipping,  or  at  hay-time, 
and  when  the  oats  and  barley  have  to  be  cleared  and  stored.  And 
sometimes  they  can  be  put  to  a  common  trade,  which  they  learn  in  a 
mechanical  kind  of  way,  able  to  do  just  what  they  have  been  taught, 
and  no  more. 

There  was  a  little  withered  old  fellow  at  Keswick  of  this  last 
kind,—"  daft  Wully  "  he  used  to  be  called,  "  Lile  Wully,"  and  **  daft 
I^e  WoUy  "  for  a  difference.  He  was  a  great  botanist,  he  used 
to  say  of  himself,  and  knew  "  a't  flew*rs  in*t  gardin."  So  my  father 
once  showed  him  a  white  poppy,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  its  name 
and  colour.  "  Ay,  sure  I  **  said  Willy,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  that  simple  childlike  smile  of  his  which  was  almost  pathetic  for 
its  innocent  tmthfolness  and  unconsciousness  of  evil.  *'  Ken*t  ?  yis, 
yisl  I  ken*t  weel^  enough :  as  red  as  spinks  an'  graws  in't  gardin ! " 
Poor  Wily  had  once  some  dirty  work  to  do  at  the  Vicarage ;  it  was  the 
cleaning  out  of  a  drain  which  had  got  stopped  up  at  one  rather  deeply 
cut  point.  Into  the  accumulation  plunged  Willy,  nearly  up  to  his  neck, 
and  could  extricate  himself  only  with  great  difficulty.  Then  running 
about  the  garden  he  sobbed  and  screamed,  "  I*se  scomfished,  bairns  I 
Tse  scomfished  and  bet !  Lile  Willy's  scom£shed  and  bet  for  iwer  an' 
ft*  1 "  The  poor  little  fellow  had  a  kind  of  mania  for  suicide,  and  often 
tried  to  kill  himself.  He  was  once  picked  out  of  a  water-butt  where  he 
had  stuck  himself  head  downward ;  and  once  he  was  found  standing 
in  a  pool,  shoulder  high,  crying  bitterly  and  saying,  "  I'se  deeing  !  nae 
doubt  but  I'se  deeing  noo,  an'  nane  on  ye  sail  lift  me  oot  I  "  He  was 
by  no  meams  a  sober  man,  for  a  little  went  a  great  way  with  him ;  and 
"when  the  few  poor  wits  he  had  were  upset  by  drink,  he  used  to  give  his 
friends  no  end  of  trouble  by  this  propensity  for  suicide.  I  believe  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  at  last,  poor  old  fellow,  and  drowned  him- 
self one  day  when  no  one  was  by  to  help  him. 

Once  when  we  were  driving  over  to  Caldbeck,  and  had  left  the 
Ugh  road  for  an  exploration  through  a  by-lane,  we  came  upon  a 
^ely  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  waste, — the  only  human 
Citation  to  be  seen  anywhere.     As  we  had  lost  our  way  by  this 
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time,  T70  stopped  at  iho  eottnge  to  intimro  how  wo  could  best  stnkt 
across  U  J  dale  Moor,  and  so  fall  mto  this  hjgh  road  for  CaldbecL  I 
shall  Dever  forget  that  place,  and  what  we  found  there  I  Two  idiot 
children  wcro  sittmg  blank  and  siletit  by  the  middeu-stcad  at  the 
door.  In  the  squalid  hut  sat  an  idiot  woman  with  a  doll-lilkO  btby  b 
her  arms,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  his  head  buried  in  hii 
hands,  was  a  gaunt  wild- eyed  man,  with  a  child  at  his  feet,  lolHng  out 
its  tongue  and  slowly  moving  its  head  from  sido  to  side.  Mother 
and  four  children  were  all  imbecile,  and  the  father  looked  as  if  he 
was  going  distraught  with  the  horror  and  misery  of  his  life.  He  htA 
married  a  half- idiotic  girl,  and  the  lonely  life  on  that  desolate  waste, 
poverty,  and  child*b earing,  had  made  the  half-idiotcy  complete  :— 
but  she  still  went  on  having  children,  and  bringing  a  generation  of 
idiots  into  the  world. 

Then  there  was  the  poor  diseased  cripple,  Pan  of  Portingscale» 
who  had  but  one  passion  and  one  occupation, — bis  boat.  At  all  iimei 
and  in  all  weathers  ho  was  for  ever  hammering  at  his  boat.  It  wis 
wife,  and  child,  and  friend  to  him^  for  be  had  an  unlovely  temper 
for  the  most  part,  and  was  easily  offended,  extremely  passioaAte, 
and  great  in  cursing, — so  was  shunned  by  many,  though  sometimes 
teased  and  irritated  by  others.  Little  he  cared  for  human  intcrcoaisfl 
so  long  as  he  had  his  bonny  boat  to  hammer  at,  and  the  Portingsc&le 
cockatoo  to  talk  to,  with  granny  to  give  him  his  meat  in  due  seasen, 
and  a  copper  eveiy  now  and  then  tossed  to  him  to  spend  a^  he  wonJd- 
He  was  a  mass  of  disease,  and  the  wonder  was  that  he  was  able  to 
Hve  at  all,  and  that  he  had  not  long  ago  sunk  to  rest  beneath  the  heavy 
burden  of  his  infirmities.  And  there  was  idiot  Nannie,  of  Little 
Crosthwaite,  of  whom  the  tradition  went  that  she  was  frightened  into 
imbecility  when  a  lile  lass  by  a  sweep  coming  down  the  chimney  into 
the  room  where  she  waa^  and  thinking  that  it  was  the  old  gentleman 
himself  in  person  come  to  take  her  away  before  her  time.  Bat  1 
believe  the  tradition  was  a  Myth,  and  that  Crosthwaito  Nanuie  wbs 
just  ono  of  the  bom  imbeciles  hke  the  rest.  And  there  was  h^ 
old  Nannie,  the  tramp,  who  used  to  wander  about  the  country  itt 
her  restless  flighty  way,  unable  to  settle  long  anywhere,  thoo^ 
always  turning  up  after  a  time,  smiling,  curtseying,  talkatiTO,  &e^ 
restless  as  ever.  No  one  knew  where  she  went  nor  how  she  liT(?d» 
but  she  used  to  call  it  ^'  coming  home  "  when  she  fluttered  in  at  th« 
back  door  at  the  Vicarage,  sure  of  finding  there  meat  and  lodging 
as  long  as  she  chose.  I  can  just  remember  the  day  when  she  m^ 
her  first  appearance,  naked  save  for  a  tattered  cotton  gown  that  him^ 
in  "  unwomanly  rags  "  about  her.  I  can  remember  the  »couna| 
^ough  the  house  and  the  search  in  the  waidrobes  of  the  ifJAp 
sisters  that  took  place,  and  bow  poor  daft  Nannie  was  oletitilS' 
decent  fashion,  and  given  a  good  bed  in  a  dry  room,^ — in  what  with  TO 
folks  would  have  boon  the  groom's  chamber  over  tho  haroof  iwo. 
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She  came  ''back  an'  forrard'*  for  some  years,  and  my  dear  father 
-vvas  always  a  steady  friend  to  the  poor  flighty  tramp ;  but  at  last  she 
disappeared  finally,  and  we  never  saw  her  again.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  became  of  her  I — ^whether  she  was  lost  in  a  winter  snow- 
storm, as  she  was  crossing  some  lonely  mountain  range,  or  whether 
God  took  her  poor  dazed  soul  from  darkness  into  light  as  she  laid 
down  beneath  the  summer  stars,  hungered  and  weary,  and  alone  with 
danger  and  death.  There  is  many  a  life  lost  among  our  mountain 
sides  and  wastes,  many  a  clever  cragsman's,  and  many  a  fleet 
mountain  woman's;  and  poor  daft  Nannie  may  have  wandered  away 
in  her  foolish  fond  security  to  where  eternity  was  waiting  for  her. 

A  queer  couple,  though  not  actually  idiotic,  lived  at  Portingscale,  ov. 
the  road  to  the  lake,  just  at  that  beautiful  tree- shadowed,  ferny  spot 
which  skirts  the  Derwent  Bank  grounds,  and  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque  bits  in  the  country. 
They  were  quite  old  people,  without  chick  or  child  between  them ;  and 
they  quarrelled,  as  their  betters  sometimes  quarrel,  without  ceasing. 
Indeed,  some  said  they  fought ;  but  as  they  were  both  very  old  and 
very  feeble  they  would  not  have  done  each  other  much  harm  even  if 
they  did  come  to  blows.  One  day  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  "fratch," 
old  Nancy  fell  in  a  flt  on  the  floor,  and  out  tottered  her  husband 
Jonah,  shrieking  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  old  voice,  *'  Neiburs  I  come 
in !  fetch  't  priest !  come  in  I  t'ane  on  us  is  deed !  "  Ho  was  not 
quite  certain  which  it  was  that  had  gone ;  all  he  knew  in  his  confusion 
being  that  one  must  be  dead  from  the  sudden  ceasing  of  strife. 

We  had  a  local  poet  and  artist  quite  equal  to  the  petty  laureates 
whose  rhymes  and  oddities  have  attracted  some  public  attention  of 
late.     He  used  to  write  out  his  doggrel  on  broad  sheets  of  foolscap, 
and  enframe  his  verses  in  borders  of  the  queerest  scrolls  and  figures 
imaginable,  done  in  pen  and  ink.     Of  course  it  all  meant  money ; 
and  when  Abel  came  at  Christmas  time  with  his  poems  illustrated  by 
something  like  New  Zealand  figure-heads,  he  came  for  some  amount  of 
^ihy  lucre  in  exchange  for  his  artistic  gifts.    A  dear  yoimg  brother  of 
ours  was  drowned  at  Keswick  when  out  bathing  in  the  river ;  and  Abel 
made  a  poem  on  the  occasion,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.     He  cost 
my  father  not  a  little  before  all  was  done  ;  for  Abel  seemed  to  think 
he  had  established  a  claim  for  life  on  a  purse  only  too  ready  to 
acknowledge  such  claims,  and  went  about  telling  every  one  how  he 
had  made  verses  on  the  poor  boy,  and  what  he  had  got  for  his  reward. 
I  do  not  remember  what  his  lines  were  like,  but  there  was  an  elabo- 
rate comparison  between  the  drowned  boy  and  a  broken  lily,  which 
doubtless  to  the  poet  of  Under  8kiddaw  seemed  as  fine  as  anything 
that  Milton  ever  wrote  or  Skakspeare  imaged.    And  it  was  an  acci- 
dent tragic  enough  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  coldest  and  the  brain  of  the 
deadest,  when  the  young  creature  was  found  lying  with  placid  up- 
tiirned  face  among  the  reeds  and  water-plants  of  the  rapid  Derwent, — 
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wlien  life,  with  all  its  promige  aj^d  delight,  was  closed  to  Lim  for  Bvtt 
iefore  fully  entered  ob  or  known.  But  Abel,  thoiigh  umque  in  his 
own  way,  was  by  no  means  unique  in  kind,  dale-bred  literati  not 
being  bo  rare  as  might  bo  imagined,  judging  from  the  homely  wtp 
and  mdo  exterior  of  our  •*  Worthies*"  I  never  know  of  a  natire 
peasant  woman  who  did  anything  in  the  intellectual  way,  but  I  ceold 
speak  of  more  than  one  man,  eolf- taught,  who  has  done  really  good 
work.  Old  Jonathan  Otley,  the  Keswick  geologist  and  guide,  was  a 
man  of  this  sort ;  and  both  Dalton  and  Watson,- — the  one  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  *' atomic  theory,"  the  other  a  sculptor  of  well-knowD 
fame, ^-- were  Cumbrians  horn  and  bred,  and  men  of  the  people  forbj^^ 
So,  indeed,  was  Wordsworth.  Both  he  and  his  brothers  wore  educated 
at  the  Hawkshead  Grammar  School,  not  far  from  Coniston,  not  far  from 
that  sheet  of  water,  the  tmall  and  somewhat  uninteresting  Esthwaite 
Lake  ;  so  that  tbo  scenery  be  loved,  and  was  utterly  powerless  to  Je* 
scribe,  and  the  character  bo  knew  and  wrote  of,  with  exaggerations,  ^v^^re 
fsmihar  to  him  from  boyhood.  The  most  exaggerated  of  all  wafi  hii 
account  of  that  tremendous  humbug,  that  wonderful  walker  of  hiS| 
his  Newfield  priest  "over  yonder,'*  in  the  valley  of  the  Duddea, 
who  scraped  together  one  thousand  pounds  oat  of  a  stipend  of  forij 
poimds  yearly,  but  who  scraped  it  by  all  sorts  of  petty  indus- 
tries and  small  nsimes,  perhaps  less  admirable  than  strange.  Bat 
all  biographers  like  to  make  their  pigmies  into  giants,  and  Wards- 
worth  was  no  o:s:coption  to  the  rule.  What  a  pity  it  was  that 
Words  worth  was  so  little  of  an  artist  \  What  he  might  have  done  tor 
the  scenery  of  tho  lake  country,  bad  he  known  how  to  describe  it  I  Fancy 
Ba&kin'B  words  translated  into  stately  verse  I  But  bis  gifts  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction,  and  when  even  he  tried  his  hand  at  anything  more 
nearly  approaching  description  than  usual,  it  was  of  the  fattest  and 
tamest  kind  possible.  His  sonnets  on  the  Duddon  might  have  been 
written  in  Cbeapside ;  and  his  Ancient  Woman  on  Helm  Cn^  ts 
as  colourless  as  all  the  rest.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  treason,  so  I  bsd 
better  lay  down  my  pen  before  I  commit  myself  further « 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

TQB  HEWS  ABOUT   MB.   MILDMAT  AND   SIB  SYBBABII. 

FrrzaiBBON  and  Plimeas  started  together  from  Pall  Mall  for  Portman 
Square, — as  both  of  them  had  promised  to  call  on  Lady  Laura, — ^but 
Fitzgibbon  turned  in  at  Brooks's  as  they  walked  up  St.  James's  Square, 
and  Phineas  weftt  on  by  himself  in  a  cab.  '*  You  should  belong 
here,"  said  Fitzgibbon  as  his  friend  entered  the  cab,  and  Phineas 
immediately  began  to  feel  that  he  would  have  done  nothing  till  he 
could  get  into  Brooks's.  It  might  be  very  well  to  begin  by  talking 
politics  at  the  Beform  Club.  Such  talking  had  procured  for  him  his 
seat  at  Loughshane.  But  that  was  done  now,  and  something  more 
than  talking  was  wanted  for  any  further  progress.  Nothing,  as  he  told 
himself,  of  political  import  was  managed  at  the  Reform  Club.  No 
influence  from  thence  was  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  adjustment 
of  places  under  the  Government,  or  upon  the  arrangement  of  cabinets. 
It  might  be  very  well  to  count  votes  at  the  Reform  Club ;  but  after 
the  votes  had  been  counted, — ^had  been  counted  successfully, — 
Brooks's  was  the  place,  as  Phineas  believed,  to  learn  at  the  earliest 
moment  what  would  be  the  exact  result  of  the  success.  He  must  get 
into  Brooks's,  if  it  might  be  possible  for  him.  Fitzgibbon  was  not 
exactly  the  man  to  propose  him.  Perhaps  the  Earl  of  Brentford 
would  do  it. 

Lady  Laura  was  at  home,  and  with  her  was  sitting — ^Mr.  Kennedy. 
Phineas  had  intended  to  be  triumphant  as  he  entered  Lady  Laura's 
room.  He  was  there  with  the  express  purpose  of  triumphing  in  the 
success  of  their  great  party,  and  of  singing  a  pleasant  psean  in  con- 
junction with  Lady  Laura.  But  his  trumpet  was  put  out  of  tune  at 
once  when  he  saw  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  said  hardly  a  word  as  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Lady  Laura, — and  then  afterwards  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
chose  to  greet  him  with  this  show  of  cordiality. 
"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  laughing. 
"  Oh  yes." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?     I  thought  to  have  found  your  joy  quite  irre- 
pressible." 

"A  bottle  of  soda-water,  though  it  is  a  very  lively  thing  when 
opened,  won't  maintain  its  vivacity  beyond  a  certain  period,  Lady 
lAura." 
"And  you  have  had  your  gas  let  off  already  ?  " 
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•<  Wellj — ^yes ;  at  any  rate,  the  Bputtcring  part  of  it.  Nmeteen  is 
very  well,  but  the  question  is  whether  we  laight  not  have  had  twenty- 
.one.** 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  has  just  been  saying  that  not  a  single  availtble 
vote  has-been  missed  on  our  side.  He  has  just  come  from  Brooks's, 
and  that  seems  to  be  what  they  say  there.'* 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  also  was  a*  member  of  Brooks's  I  At  the  Reform 
Club  there  tertainly  had  been  an  idea  that  the  number  might  havebeea 
swelled  to  twenty-ope  ;  but  then,  as  Phineas  began  Uf  understand, 
nothing  wm  correctly  known  at  the  Beform  Club.  For  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  political  balances  of  the  day,  you  must  go  to 
Brooks's. 

**  Mr.  Kennedy  must  of  course  be  right,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  don't 
belong  to  Brooks's  myself.  ,But  I  was  only  joking,  Lidy  Laura.  There 
is,  I  suppose,  no  doubt  that  Lord  De  Terrier  is  out,  and  that  is 
everything." 

**  He  has  probably  tendered  his  resi^ation,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**  That  is  the  same  thing,"  said  Phineas,  roughly. 

**  Not  exactly,"  said  Lady  Laura.  **  Should  there  be  any  difficulty 
about  Mr.  Mildmay,  he  might,  at  the  Queen's  request,  make  another 
attempt.'.* 

*'  With  a  majority  of  nineteen  against  him  I  "  said  Phineas.  ''  Surely 
Mr.  Mildmay  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  country.  There  is  the  Duke, 
and  there  is  Mr.  Gresham, — and  there  is  Mr.  Monk."  Phineas  had 
at  his  tongue's  end  all  the  lesson  that  he  had  been  able  id  learn  at 
the  Beform  Club. 

**  I  should  hardly  think  the  Duke  Would  venture,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

"  Nothing,  venture,  nothing  have,"  said  Phineas.  "  It  is  aH 
very  well  to  say  that  the  Duke  i|  incompetent,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  very  wonderful  »  required  in  the  way  of  genius. 
The  Duke  has  held  his  own  in  both  ^Houses  successfully,  and  he 
is  both  honest  and  popular.  I  quite  agree  that  a  Prime  Minister 
at  the  present  day  should  be  commonly  honest,  and  more  than  com- 
monly popular." 

**  So  you  are  all  for  the  Duke,  are  you  ?  "  said  Ladjj  Laura,  again 
smiling  as  she  spoke  to  him. 

**  Certaiiily  ;— if  we  aro  df^serted  by  Mr.  Mildmay*  Dmi*t  fcm 
think  so  ?  ' 

'^1  don't  £nd  it  quite  &o  easy  to  make  up  luy  mind  a^  yi>a  do.  1 
urn  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Mildmay  will  foroi  a  gavi^mttietit ;  ^ 
us  long  as  there  is  that  prospect,  I  nood  hardly  commji  myjulf  i* 
RTt  opinioTi  tis  to  hiB  probable  successor,"  Thim  tlia  uTjealionatii^  H^ 
Htjouedy  look  his  leave^  aud  Phiiieas  wae  left  aloD«  witli  Ijwiy  L4um 

**  It  13  glorious;— is  it  not?*'  ho  began,  m  iMJon  09  hn  l^it^ii  1^ 
field  to  he  open  for  himself  and  hi^  own  roattCDUvrio^*     ^^  hi«  wm 
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very  yoong,  and  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
best  advance  his  cause  with  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Laura  Standish. 
He  was  telling  her  too  clearly  that  he  could  have  no  gratification  in 
talldng  with  her  unless  he  could  he  allowed  to  have  her  all  to  himself. 
That  might  he  very  well  if  Lady  Laura  were  in  love  with  kim,  hut 
would  hardly  be  the  way  to  reduce  her  to  that  condition. 

''Mr.  Finn/'  said  she,  smiling  as  she  spoke,  "I  am 'sure  that 
you  did  not  mean  it,  but  you  were  uncourteous  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Kennedy.** 

"  Who  ?     I  ?     Was  I  ?      Upon  my  word,  I  didn't  intend  to  bo . 
uncourteous.** 

*'  If  I  ha4  thought  you  had  intended  it,  of  course  I  could  not  tell 
you  of  it.     And  now  I  take  the  liberty ; — ^for  it  is  a  liberty ** 

"  Oh  no.** 

**  Because  I  feel  so  anxious  that  you  should  do  nothing  to  mar  your 
chances  as  a  rising  man.**  * 

"  You  are  only  too  kind  to  me, — always.** 

"I  know  how  clever  you  are,  and  how  excellent  are  all  your 
instincts;  but  I  see  that  you  are  a  little  impetuous.  I  wonder 
Avhether  you  will  be  angry  if  I  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  mentor.** 

"Nothing  you  couU  say  would  make  me  angry, — though  you  might 
make  me  very  unhappy.*' 

"  I  will  not  do  that  if  I  can  help  it.  A  mentor  ought  to  be  very 
old,  you  know,  and  I  am  infinitely  older  than  you  are." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  reverse ; — ^indeed,  I  may  say 
that  I  know  that  it  is,**  said  Phineas. 

"I  am  not  talking  of  years.  Years  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
eomparative  ages  of  men  and  women.  A  woman  at  forty  is  quite  old, 
whereas  a  man  at  forty  is  young."  Phineas,  remembering  that  he 
Lad  put  down  Mr.  Kennedy*s  age  as  forty  in  his  own  mind,  frowned 
when  he  heard  this,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  displeasure.  *'  And 
therefore,**  continued  Lady  Laura,  **  I  talk  to  you  as  though  I  wore 
a  kind  of  grandmother." 

"You  shall  be  my  great-grandmother  if  you  will  only  be  kind 
enough  to  me  to  say  what  you  really  think.** 

"  You  must  not  then  be  so  impetuous,  and  you  must  be  a  little 
more  careful  to  be  civil  to  persons  to  whom  you  may  not  take  any 
particular  fancy.  Now  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  man  who  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  you.** 

"  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  of  use  to  me.'* 

**  That  is  what  I  call  beiilg  impetuous, — ^being  young, — ^being  a  boy, 
AVhy  should  not  Mr.  Kennedy  be  of  use  to  you  as  well  as  any  one 
else.    You  do  not  mean  to  conquer  the  world  all  by  yourself." 

"  No ; — ^but  there  is  something  mean  to  me  in  the  expressed  idea 
that  I  should  make  use  of  any  man, — and  more  especially  of  a  man 
whom  I  don't  like.** 
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"And  why  do  you  not  like  him,  Mr,  Finn  ?  " 

**  Because  he  is  one  of  my  Br.  Fells/* 

**  You  don*t  like  him  simply  because  ha  does  not  talk  much.  Thai 
may  be  a  good  reason  why  you  should  not  make  of  Mm  an  intimi^ts 
companion, — ^because  you  iiko  talkative  people  ,*  but  it  should  he  no 
ground  for  dislike." 

Phineas  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  answered  her,  thinkitig 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  weU  to  ask  her  some  question  which 
might  produce  from  her  a  truth  which  he  would  not  like  to  b«fir. 
Then  he  did  ask  it.     "  And  do  you  like  him  ?  **  he  said. 

She  too  paused,  but  only  for  a  second,  "  Yes, — I  think  I  may  sa| 
that  I  do  like  him." 

"No  more  than  that?" 

**  Certainly  no  more  than  that  j— but  that  I  think  is  a  great  deal/' 

**  I  wonder  what  you  would  Bay  if  any  one  asked  you  whether  too 
liked  me,"  said  Phineas,  looting  away  from  her  through  the  window. 

**Just  the  same; — but  without  the  doubt,  if  the  person  who 
questioned  me  had  any  right  to  ask  the  question.  Thore  are  m\ 
above  one  or  two  who  could  haYO  such  a  right." 

'*  And  I  was  wrong,  of  coursje,  to  ask  it  ^about  Mr.  Eemiedy/'  said 
Phineas,  looking  out  into  the  Square. 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  But  I  see  you  think  it." 

"  You  see  nothing  of  the  kmd.  I  was  quite  willing  to  be  asked  tbf 
question  by  you,  and  quite  willing  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Kennedy  b  i 
man  of  great  wealth." 

"  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"Wait  a  moment,  you  impetuous  Irish  boy,  and  hear  me  onf* 
Phineas  liked  being  called  an  impetuous  Irish  boy,  &nd  came  close  t^ 
her,  sitting  where  he  could  look  up  into  her  face ;  and  then  came  ft 
smile  upon  his  own,  and  he  was  very  handsome.  "I  say  that  he  i*  ft 
man  of  great  wealth,"  continued  Lady  Laura  ;  "  and  as  wealth  giTcs 
influence,  he  is  of  great  use,— pohticaDy,— to  the  party  to  whkb  bt 
belongs." 

**  Oh,  politically  !  " 

"  Am  I  to  suppose  you  care  nothing  for  pohtics  ?  To  such  meji, 
to  men  who  think  as  you  think,  who  are  to  sit  ou  the  same  benches  witi 
yourself,  and  go  into  the  same  lobby,  and  be  seen  at  the  same  doK 
it  is  your  duty  to  be  civil  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  tk 
cause.  It  is  for  the  hermits  of  society  to  indulge  in  per^ooil  ^ 
likings, — ^for  men  who  have  never  been  active  and  never  meAn  to  b« 
active.  I  had  been  telUng  Mr.  Kennedy  how  much  I  thought  of  p^ 
— as  a  good  Liberal." 

"  And  I  came  in  and  spoilt  it  all." 

"Yes,  you  did.  You  knocked  down  my  little  hous^,  and  T  a^ 
build  it  all  up  again." 
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**  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Lady  Laura.** 

'<  I  shall.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble, — a  great  deal,  indeed ; 
but  I  shall  take  it.  I  mean  you  to  be  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  to  shoot  his  grouse,  and  to  stalk  his  deer,  and  to  help  to  keep  him 
in  progress  as  a  liberal  member  of  Parliament.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit,  as  his  fiiend,  that  he  would  go  back  without  some  such 
help.** 

"  Oh  ;— I  understand.** 

'<I  do  not  believe  that  you  do  understand  at  all,  but  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  you  do  so  by  degrees.  If  you  are  to  be  my  poli- 
tical pupil,  you  must  at  any  rate  be  obedient.  The  next  time  you 
meet  Mr.  Kennedy,  ask  him  his  opinion  instead  of  telling  him  your 
own.  He  has  been  in  Parliament  twelve  years,  and  he  was  a  good  deal 
older  than  you  when  he  began.**  At  this  moment  a  side  door  was 
opened,  and  the  red-haired,  red-bearded  man  whom  Phineas  had  seen 
before  entered  the  room.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  as  though  he  were 
going  to  retreat  again,  and  then  began  to  pull  about  the  books  and 
toys  which  lay  on  one  of  the  distant  tables,  as  though  he  were  in 
quest  of  some  article.  And  he  would  have  retreated  had  not  Lady 
Laura  called  to  him. 

"  Oswald,'*  she  said,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Finn.  Mr.  Finn, 
I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  met  my  brother.  Lord  Chiltem."  Then 
the  two  young  men  bowed,  and  each  of  them  muttered  something. 
"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Oswald.  You  have  nothing  special  to  take 
you  away.  Here  is  Mr.  Finn  come  to  tell  us  who  are  all  the  possible 
new  Prime  Ministers.    He  is  uncivil  enough  not  to  have  named  papa." 

''My  father  is  out  of  the  question,**  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"  Of  course  he  is,**  said  Lady  Laura ;  <*  but  I  may  be  allowed  my 
Utile  joke." 

'<  I  suppose  he  will  at  any  rate  be  in  the  Cabinet,'*  said  Phineas. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever  about  politics,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"I  wish  you  did,**  said  his  sister, — "  with  all  my  heart.** 

"  I  never  did, — and  I  never  shall,  for  all  your  wishing.  It's  the 
meanest  trade  going  I  think,  and  I'm  sure  it's  the  most  dishonest. 
They  talk  of  legs  on  the  tuif,  ^id  of  course  there  are  legs  ;  but  what 
are  they  to  the  legs  in  the  House.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  but  do  not  mind  me." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  there  are  honest  men  there,  and  no 
doubt  you  are  (Hie  of  them.** 

*'  He  is  indifferent  honest, — as  yet,'*  said  Lady  Laura. 

''  I  was  ^pef^ing  of  men  who  go  into  Parliament  to  look  after 
Goremment  places,*'  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

"  That  is  just  what  I'm  doing,**  said  Phineas.  <*  Why  should  not  a 
man  serve  the  Crown?  He  has  to  work  very  hard  for  what  ha 
earns." 
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**  I  don't  believe  that  the  most  of  them  work  at  all.  However,  I 
beg  your  pardon.     I  didn't  mean  you  in  particular." 

''  Mr.  Finn  is  such  a  thorough  politician  that  he  will  never  forgive 
you,**  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Pbineas,  **  and  I'll  convert  him  some  day.  If 
he  docs  come  into  the  House,  Lady  Laura,  I  suppose  he'll  come  on 
the  right  side  ?  '* 

"  I'll  never  go  into  the  House,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Lord  Chfltem. 
"  But,  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you'll  dine  with  me 
to-morrow  at  Moroni's.  They  give  you  a  capital  little  dinner  &t 
Moroni's,  and  they've  the  best  Chateau  Yquem  in  London." 

**  Do,"  said  Lady  Laura,  in  a  whisper.     "  Oblige  me.** 

Phineas  was  engaged  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Yice-ChanceUon  on 
the  day  named.  He  had  never  before  dined  at  the  house  of  this 
great  law  luminary,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  through  Mr. 
Low,  and  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Free- 
mantle  had  sent  him  the  invitation  nearly  a  fortnight  ago,  and  be 
imdcrstood  there  was  to  be  an  elaborate  dinner  party.  He  did  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  but  he  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  expiring  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  never  to  throw  away 
such  a  chance.  He  would  in  all  respects  have  preferred  Mr.  Free- 
mantle's  dinner  in  Eaton  Place,  dull  and  heavy  though  it  might  pro- 
bably be,  to  the  chance  of  Lord  Chiltem's  companions  at  Moroni's. 
Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  our  hero,  he  was  not  given  to  what 
h  geuerally  cailed  difisiptition  by  tho  world  at  Jargc, — by  which  tit* 
world  means  self- indulge  nee.  He  cared  not  a  brass  fartkuig  for 
lloroni'a  Chateau  Yquem,  nor  for  the  woDdrously  studied  rep4sl 
which  he  would  doubtless  find  prepared  for  him  at  that  celehnted 
establishment  in  St.  James'ij  Street ; — not  a  farthing  as  compared  wit^ 
tlio  ehance  of  meeting  so  great  a  man  as  Lord  Moles.  And  Lod 
Cliiltera's  friends  nii;|ht  probably  be  just  the  men  whom  he  woold 
not  desire  to  know.  But  Lady  Laura's  request  overrode  everylMn^ 
with  hiin.  She  had  ayked  him  to  oblige  her>  and  of  course  he  wooM 
do  so.  Hud  he  been  going  to  dine  with  the  incoming  Prime  Miiu^ter, 
ho  would  have  put  off  hia  engagemcut  at  her  request.  He  was  not 
quick  enough  to  make  an  answer  without  hesitation ;  but  liUr  t 
moment 'i  pause  he  said  that  he  should  be  most  happy  to  dine  witb 
Lord  Chiltem  at  Moronrs. 

** That's  right;  7. SO  sharp,^-<)n]y  I  can  teU  you  you  won't nwet 
any  other  members/'  Then  the  servaiit  announced  more  rigiton^ 
and  Lord  Chiltem  escaped  out  of  the  room  before  he  was  seoo  1^ 
tliL*  new  comora.  These  were  Mrs.  Bon  teen,  and  Laureoce  FitKgiVboa, 
and  then  Mr.  Bonteou, — and  after  them  Mr.  Rutler,  the  Wh^i 
who  was  tn  a  'violent  hurry,  and  did  not  stay  there  a  momeal*  i»i 
then  Barrington  Erie  and  young  Lord  James  FiLz-Howaid,  llr 
youugest  son  of  the  I>uke  of  St,   Bungay,     lu   twenty  or  fSti^ 
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minutes  there  was  a  gathering  of  liberal  political  notabilities  in  Lady 
Laura's  drawing-room.  There  were  two  great  pieces  of  news  by 
which  they  were  all  enthralled.  Mr.  Mildmay  would  not  be  Prime 
Minister,  and  Sir  Everard  Powell  was — dead.  Of  course  nothing 
quite  positive  could  be  known  about  Mr.  Mildmay.  He  was  to  bo 
with  the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  the  morrow  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  improbable  that  he  would  tell  his  mind  to  any  one  before  he  told 
it  to  her  Majesty.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  engaged 
"  the  Buke," — so  he  was  called  by  Lord  James, — ^to  go  down  to 
Windsor  with  him,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  if  wanted.  *'  I  have 
learned  that  at  home,'*  said  Lord  James,  who  had  just  heard  the 
news  from  his  sister,  who  had  heard  it  from  the  Duchess.  Lord 
James  was  delighted  with  the  importance  given  to  him  by  his  father's 
coming  journey.  From  this,  and  from  other  equally  well-known 
circumstances,  it  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Mildmay  would  decline  the 
task  proposed  to  him.  This,  nevertheless,  was  only  a  surmise, — 
whereas  the  fact  with  reference  to  Sir  Everard  was  fully  substantiated. 

The  gout  had  flown  to  his  stomach,  and  he  was  dead.     **  By 

yes ;  as  dead  as  a  herring,"  said  Mr.  Ratler,  who  at  that  moment, 
however,  was  not  within  hearing  of  either  of  the  ladies  present. 
And  then  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  looked  as  though  he  were 
delighted.  And  he  was  delighted, — ^not  because  his  old  friend  Sir 
Everard  was  dead,  but  by  the  excitement  of  the  tragedy.  "  Ha\dng 
done  so  good  a  deed  in  his  last  moments,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon, 
"we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  go  straight  to  heaven."  **I 
hope  there  will  be  no  crowner's  quest,  Ratler,"  said  ^Ir.  Bonteen ; 
"  if  there  is  I  don't  know  how  you'll  get  out  of  it."  **  I  don't  see 
anything  in  it  so  horrible,"  said  Mr.  Ratler.  **  If  a  fellow  dies  lead- 
ing his  regiment  we  don't  think  anything  of  it.  Sir  Everard's  vote 
was  of  more  service  to  his  country  than  anything  that  a  colonel  or  a 
captain  can  do."  But  nevertheless  I  think  that  Mr.  Ratler  was  some- 
what in  dread  of  future  newspaper  paragraphs,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  summon  a  coroner's  inquest  to  sit  upon  poor  Sir  Everard. 

While  this  was  going  on  Lady  Laura  took  Phineas  apart  for  a 
moment.     '*  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  am  indeed,"  she  said. 

"  What  nonsense." 

"  Never  mind  whether  it's  nonsense  or  not ; — ^but  I  am.  I  can't 
eiplam  it  all  now,  but  I  do  so  want  you  to  know  my  brother.  You 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him, — of  the  very  greatest.  He  is 
not  half  BO  bad  as  people  say  he  is.  In  many  ways  he  is  very  good, — 
very  good.     And  he  is  very  clever. 

"  At  any  rate  I  will  think  and  believe  no  ill  of  him." 

"  Just  so ; — do  not  believe  evil  of  him, — not  more  evil  than  you 
Bee.  I  am  so  anxious, — so  very  anxious  to  try  to  put  him  on 
his  legs,  and  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  any  connecting  link  ^vitli 
Inm.    Papa  will  not  speak  with  him, — ^because  of  money." 
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'*  But  he  is  friends  with  yon." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  he  loves  me.  I  saw  how  distasteful  it  was  to  yoa 
to  go  to  him  ; — and  probahly  you  were  engaged  ?  " 

"  One  can  always  get  o£f  those  sort  of  things  if  there  is  an  objecf* 

**  Yes ; — just  so.     And  the  object  was  to  oblige  me  ; — ^was  it  not?" 

<*  Of  course  it  was.  But  I  must  go  now.  We  are  to  hearDaubenys 
statement  at  four,  and  I  would  not  miss  it  for  worlds.*' 

**  I  wonder  whether  you  would  go  abroad  with  my  brother  in  tk 
autunm  ?  But  I  have  no  right  to  think  of  such  a  thing ; — ^have  I? 
At  any  rate  I  will  not  think  of  it  yet.  Good-bye, — I  shall  see  yoa 
perhaps  on  Sunday  if  you  are  in  town." 

Phineas  walked  down  to  Westminster  with  his  mind  very  fall  of 
Lady  Laura  and  Lord  Ghiltem.  What  did  she  mean  by  her  afiectionite 
manner  to  himself,  and  what  did  she  mean  by  the  continual  praisec 
which  she  lavished  upon  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  Of  whom  was  she  thinkiog 
most,  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  of  him  ?  She  had  called  herself  his  men- 
tor. Was  the  description  of  her  feelings  towards  himself,  as  conveyed 
in  that  name,  of  a  kind  to  be  gratifying  to  him  ?  No ; — ^he  thought 
not.  But  then  might  it  not  be  within  his  power  to  change  the 
nature  of  those  feelings  ?  She  was  not  in  love  with  him  at  present. 
He  could  not  make  any  boast  to  himself  on  that  head.  But  it  might 
bo  within  his  power  to  compel  her  to  love  him.  The  female  mentor 
might  be  softened.  That  she  could  not  love  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  thought 
that  he  was  quite  sure.  There  was  nothing  like  love  in  her  manner 
to  Mr.  Kennedy.  As  to  Lord  Ghiltem,  Phineas  would  do  whateier 
might  be  in  his  power.  All  that  he  really  knew  of  Lord  Chilton 
was  that  he  had  gambled  and  that  he  had  drunk. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   NEW   GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  that  night,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ae 
outgoing  Ministers  made  their  explanations.  As  our  business  at  the 
present  moment  is  with  the  Commons,  we  will  confine  oursdvtf  to 
their  chamber,  and  will  do  so  the  more  willingly  because  the  ufdn^ 
of  what  was  said  in  the  two  places  was  the  same.  The  < 
Ministers  were  very  grave,  very  self-laudatory,  and  very  i 
Li  regard  to  courtesy  it  may  be  declared  that  no  stranger  to  tiia  i 
of  the  plaoo  could  havo  nndorstood  bow  ench  soil  vs oroi  fcomuiiU 
npokf^D  by  Mr.  Danbenyf  beaten,  bo  quickly  atter  the  v«iy  BtwfllfHM 
which  he  hod  uttered  whan  he  only  cxpcel^-'d  to  be  bctatco.  & 
announced  to  his  fellow-commoners  that  his  right  hotioonUe  iwff^ 
and  colleague  Lord  De  Terrier  had  thought  it  right  to  retire  fenoi  ^ 
Treasury,  Lord  Do  Terrier,  iu  couBtitutianal  obeiiience  to  i^  1"# 
of  the  Lower  House^  had  reBigned,  and  the  Qu«ivEi  had  beea  gmm^J 
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pleased  to  accept  Lord  De  Terrier's  resignation.  Mr.  Daubeny  cotdd 
only  farther  inform  the  Honse  that  her  Majesty  had  signified  her 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Mildmay*  should  wait  upon  her  to-morrow  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Mr.  Mildmay, — so  Mr.  Daubeny  understood, — ^wouldbewith 
her  Majesty  to-morrow  at  that  hour.  Lord  de  Terrier  had  found  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  her  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Mildmay. 
Such  was  the  real  import  of  Mr.  Daubeny's  speech.  That  further 
portion  of  it  in  which  he  explained  with  blandest,  most  beneficent, 
honey-flowing  words  that  his  party  would  have  done  everything  that 
the  country  could  require  of  any  party,  had  the  House  allowed  it  to 
remain  on  the  Treasury  benches  for  a  month  or  two, — and  explained 
also  that  his  party  would  never  recriminate,  would  never  return  evil  for 
evil,  would  in  no  wise  copy  the  flEtctious  opposition  of  their  adversaries; 
that  his  party  would  now,  as  it  ever  had  done,  carry  itself  with  the 
meekness  of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, — all  this,  I  say, 
was  80  generally  felt  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  be 
"  leather  and  prunella,**  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  The 
great  point  was  that  Lord  De  Terrier  had  resigned  and  that  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  been  summoned  to  Windsor. 

The  Queen  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mildmay  in  compliance  with  advice 
given  to  her  by  Lord  De  Terrier.  And  yet  Lord  De  Terrier  and  his 
first  Ueutenant  had  used  all  the  most  practised  efibrts  of  their  eloquence 
for  the  last  three  days  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  countrymen 
beheve  that  no  more  unfitting  Minister  than  Mr.  Mildmay  ever 
attempted  to  hold  the  reins  of  office  I  Nothing  had  been  too  bad  for 
them  to  say  of  Mr.  Mildmay, — and  yet,  in  the  very  first  moment  in 
which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  on  the  Government 
themselves,  they  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  that  most  incompetent 
and  baneful  statesman  I  We  who  are  conversant  with  our  own  methods 
of  politics,  see  nothing  odd  in  this,  because  we  are  used  to  it ;  but 
surely  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  our  practice  must  be  very  singular. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  country, — ^nothing  as  yet.  No- 
where else  is  there  the  same  good-humoured,  affectionate,  prize- 
fighting ferocity  in  politics.  The  leaders  of  our  two  great  parties  are 
to  each  other  exactly  as  are  the  two  champions  of  the  ring  who  knock 
each  other  about  for  the  belt  and  for  five  hundred  pounds  a- side  once 
in  every  two  years.  How  they  fly  at  each  other,  striking  as  though 
each  blow  should  carry  death  if  it  were  but  possible !  And  yet  there  is 
no  one  whom*the  Birmingham  Bantam  respects  so  highly  as  he  does 
Bill  Bums  the  Brighton  Bully,  or  with  whom  he  has  so  much  delight 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  pot  of  hall-and-half.  And  so  it  was 
with  Mr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Mildmay.  Li  private  life  Mr.  Daubeny 
ahnost  adulated  his  elder  rival, — and  Mr.  Mildmay  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  taking  Mr.  Daubeny  warmly  by  the  hand.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  United  States.  There  the  same  poHtical  enmity  exists,  but 
the  political  enmity  produces  private  hatred.     The  leaders  of  parties 
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there  really  mean  what  they  say  when  they  abnso  each  other,  and 
are  in  earnest  when  they  talk  as  though  they  were  about  to  tear  each 
other  limb  from  limb.  I  doubt  whetfeer  Mr.  Daubeny  would  have 
injured  a  hair  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  venerable  head,  even  for  an  assurance 
of  six  continued  months  in  office'. 

When  Mr.  Daubeny  had  completed  his  statement,  Mr.  Mildmay 
simply  told  the  House  that  he  had  received  and  would  obey  her 
Majesty's  commands.  The  House  would  of  course  understand  that 
he  by  no  means  meant  to  aver  that  the  Queen  would  even  commission 
him  to  form  a  Ministry.  But  if  he  took  no  such  command  from  her 
Majesty  it  would  become  his  duty  to  recommend  her  Majesty  to  im- 
pose the  task  upon  some  other  person.  Then  eveiything  was  said 
that  had  to  be  said,  and  members  returned  to  their  clubs.  A  certain 
damp  was  thrown  over  the  joy  of  some  excitable  Liberals  by  tidings 
which  reached  the  House  during  Mr.  Daubeny*s  speech.  SirEverard 
Powell  was  no  more  dead  than  was  Mr.  Daubeny  himself.  Now  it 
is  very  unpleasant  to  find  that  your  news  is  untrue,  wEen  you  hare 
been  at  great  pains  to  disseminate  it.  **  Oh,  but  he  is  dead,"  said  Mr. 
Ratler.  **Lady  Powell  assured  me  half  an  hour  ago,"  sud  Mr. 
Ratler's  opponent,  ''that  he  was  at  that  moment  a  great  deal  better 
than  he  has  been  for  the  last  three  months;  The  journey  down  to 
the  House  did  him  a  world  of  good."  **  Then  we'll  have  him  down  for 
every  division,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

The  political  portion  of  London  was  in  a  ferment  for  the  next  five 
days.  On  the  Sunday  morning  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Mildmay  had 
declined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  liberal  Government.  He 
and  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  and  Mr.  Plantagenet  Palliser,  had  been 
in  conference  so  often,  and  so  long,  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
they  lived  together  in  conference.  Then  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  with 
Mr.  Mildmay, — and  Mr.  Monk  also.  At  the  clubs  it  was  said  by 
many  that  Mr.  Monk  had  been  vdth  Mr.  Mildmay ;  but  it  was 
also  said  very  vehemently  by  others  that  no  such  interview  had 
taken  place.  Mr.  Monk  was  a  Radical,  much  admired  by  the 
people,  sitting  in  Parliament  for  that  most  Radical  of  all  MB- 
stituencies,  the  Pottery  Hamlets,  who  had  never  as  yet  been  ia 
power.  It  was  the  groat  question  of  the  day  whether  Mr.  MSiia/ef 
would  or  would  not  ask  Mr.  Monk  to  join  him  ;  and  it  was  tail  hj 
those  who  habitually  think  at  every  period  of  change  that  the  tiaaahB 
now  come  in  which  the  difficulties  to  forming  a  govefnment  w9  il^ 
last  be  found  to  be  insuperable,  that  Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  i 
either  vdth  Mr.  Monk  or  without  him.  There  were  at  the  ] 
moment  two  sections  of  these  gentlemen. — the  section  iviii^  i 
that  Mr.  Mildmay  had  sont  for  Mr.  Monk,  and  ^  Htuniiju  whsh 
declared  that  he  had  not.  But  there  were  others,  who  prrbaptliii 
bolter  what  they  wore  sayings  by  whom  it  was  asicrted  thai  thi^wls^ 
diificulty  lay  with  Mr,  Gresham^     Mr,  Gi:Ji;im  wna  wUliug  ta  i 
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with  Mr.  Mildmay, — ^s\ih.  certain  stipulations  as  to  the  special  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  which  he  himself  was  to  occupy,  and  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  friends  of  his  own ;  but, — so  said  these  gentlemen  who 
were  supposed  really  to  understand  the  matter, — Mr.  Gresham  was 
Dot  willing  to  serve  with  the  Duka  and  with  Mr.  Palliser.  Now, 
everybody  who  knew  anything  knew  that  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Palliser 
were  indispensable  to  Mr.  Mildmay.  And  a  liberal  Government,  with 
Mr.  Gresham  in  the  opposition,  could  not  live  half  through  a  session  I 
All  Sunday  and  Monday  these  things  were  discussed  ;  and  on  the  Mon- 
day Lord  De  Terrier  absolutely  stated  to  the  Upper  House  that  he  had 
received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  form  another  government.  !Mr. 
Daubeny,  in  half  a  dozen  most  modest  words, — in  words  hardly 
iudible,  and  most  unlike  himself, — made  his  statement  in  the  Lower 
House  to  the  same  effect.  Then  Mr.  Ratlcr,  and  Mr.  Bonteen,  and 
Mr.  Barrington  Erie,  and  ^Ir.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  aroused  themselves 
and  swore  that  such  things  could  not  be.  Should  the  prey  which 
they  had  won  for  themselves,  the  spoil  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  be 
snatched  from  out  of  their  very  mouths  by  treachery.  Lord  Do 
Terrier  and  Mr.  Daubeny  could  not  venture  even  to  make  another 
attempt  unless  they  did  so  in  combination  with  Mr.  Gresham.  Such 
a  combination,  said  Mr.  Barrington  Erie,  would  be  disgraceful  to  both 
parties,  but  would  prove  Mr.  Gresham  to  be  as  false  as  Satan  himself. 
Early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Gresham 
liad  been  at  Lord  De  Terrier's  house,  Barrington  Erie  was  free  to 
confess  that  he  had  always  been  afraid  of  Mr.  Gresham.  "  I  have 
felt  for  years,"  said  he,  **  that  if  anybody  could  break  up  the  party  it 
would  be  Mr.  Gresham." 

On  that  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Gresham  certainly  was  with  Lord 
De  Terrier,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Mr.  Gresham  was  either  not 
enough  like  Satan  for  the  occasion,  or  else  he  was  too  closely  like 
him.  Lord  De  Terrier  did  not  bid  high  enough,  or  else  Mr.  Gresham 
<lidnot  like  biddings  from  that  quarter.  Nothing  then  came  from  this 
attempt,  and  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Queen  again  sent  for  Mr. 
Mildmay.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  gentlemen  who  thought 
^at  the  insuperable  difficulties  had  at  length  arrived,  began  to  wear 
tlieir  longest  faces,  and  to  be  triumphant  with  melancholy  forebodings, 
^ow  at  last  there  was  a  dead  lock.  Nobody  could  form  a  government. 
It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Mildmay  had  fallen  at  her  Majesty's  ft^ct 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  had  implored  to  be  relieved  from  further 
responsibility.  It  was  well  known  to  many  at  the  clubs  that  tho 
Queen  had  on  that  morning  telegraphed  to  Germany  for  advice. 
There  were  men  so  gloomy  as  to  declare  that  the  Queen  must  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Monk,  imless  Mr.  Mildmay  would  consent 
to  rise  from  his  knees  and  once  more  buckle  on  his  ancient  armour. 
"Even  that  would  be  better  than  Gresham,"  said  Barrington  Erie,  in 
his  anger.      **rU  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Ratler,  **we  shall  have 
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Gresham  and  Monk  together,  and  yon  and  I  shall  have  to  do  their 
biWings."  Mr.  Barrington  Erie's  reply  to  that  suggestion  I  may  not 
dare  to  insert  in  these  pages. 

On  the  Wednesday  night,  however,  it  was  known  that  ererythiDg 
had  been  arranged,  and  before  the  Honsos  met  on  the  Thursday  ereiy 
place  had  been  bestowed,  either  in  reality  or  in  imagination.  The 
TinuSf  in  its  second  edition  on  the  Thursday,  gave  a  list  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  four  places  out  of  fourteen  were  rightly  filled.  On 
the  Friday  it  named  ten  places  aright,  and  indicated  the  law  officers, 
with  only  one  mistake  in  reference  to  Ireland ;  and  on  the  Satordftj 
it  gave  a  list  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Secretaries  and 
Vice-Presidents  generally,  with  wonderful  correctness  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals, though  the  offices  were  a  little  jumbled.  The  GovemmeDt 
was  at  last  formed  in  a  manner  which  everybody  had  seen  to  be  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  a  government  could  be  formed.  Nobody 
was  surprised,  and  the  week's  work  was  regarded  as  though  ik 
regular  routine  of  government  making  had  simply  been  followed.  Mr. 
Mildmay  was  Prime  Minister;  Mr.  Gresham  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  Mr.  Monk  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Duke  was  President 
of  the  Council ;  the  Earl  of  Brentford  was  Privy  Seal ;  and  Mr.  PalHser 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Barrington  Erie  made  a  step  w^ 
in  the  world,  and  went  to  the  Admiralty  as  Secretary ;  Mr.  Booteoi 
was  sent  again  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  became  a 
junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Ratler  was,  of  course,  installed  ts 
Patronage  Secretary  to  the  same  Board.  Mr.  Eatler  was  periups 
the  only  man  in  the  party  as  to  whose  destination  there  could  not 
possibly  be  a  doubt.  Mr.  Ratler  had  really  qualified  himself  for  a  posi- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  men  feel  that  he  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  called  upon  to  fill  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  as  mnch 
could  bo  said  on  behalf  of  any  other  man  in  the  new  Government 

During  all  this  excitement,  and  through  all  these  movements. 
Phineas  Finn  felt  himself  to  be  left  more  and  more  out  in  the  cckl 
He  had  not  been  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  any  office  would  be 
ofiered  to  him.  He  had  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  to  his  one 
dearly  intimate  friend.  Lady  Laura.  He  had  not  hitherto  opened  h& 
mouth  in  Parliament.  Indeed,  when  the  new  Government  was  fanned 
he  had  not  been  sitting  for  above  a  fortnight.  Of  coarse  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him  as  yet.  But,  nevertheless,  he  felt  himself  i*^ 
be  out  in  the  cold.  The  very  men  who  had  discussed  with  him  tlte 
question  of  the  division, — who  had  discussed  it  with  him  beeauso  his 
vote  was  then  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  member, — did  not  cue  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  distribution  of  places.  He,  at  any  rate,  eoiU 
not  be  one  of  them.  He,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  a  rivaL  He  oo43 
neither  mar  nor  assist.  He  could  not  be  either  a  sneeeesfid  or  a 
disappointed  sympathiser, — because  he  could  not  himself  be  •  i 
date.     The  affair  which  perhaps  disgusted  him  more  than 
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else  was  the  offer  of  an  office, — not  in  the  Cabinet,  indeed,  but  one 
supposed  to  confer  high  dignity, — to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
refused  the  offer,  and  this  somewhat  lessened  Finn*s  disgust,  but  the 
offer  itself  made  him  unhappy. 

''  I  suppose  it  was  made  simply  because  of  his  money,"  he  said  to 
Ktzgibbon. 

<'  I  don*t  believe  that,*'  said  Fitzgibbon.  **  People  seem  to  think  that 
he  has  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  though  he  has  got  no  tongue  in  it. 
I  wonder  at  his  refusing  it  because  of  the  Bight  Honourable.'* 

''I  am  80  glad  that  Mr.  Kennedy  refused,*'  said  Lady  Laura  to  him. 

"  And  why  ?  He  would  have  been  the  Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Kennedy 
for  ever  and  ever."  Phineas  when  he  said  this  did  not  as  yet  know 
exactly  how  it  would  have  come  to  pass  that  such  honour, — the  honour 
of  tiiat  enduring  prefix  to  his  name, — ^would  have  come  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  Mr.  Kennedy  accepted  the  office  in  question  ;  but  he 
was  very  quick  to  learn  [all  these  things,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
rarely  made  any  mistake  about  them. 

*'What  would  that  have  been  to  him, — ^with  his  wealth?'*  said 
Lady  Laura.  '<  He  has  a  position  of  his  own  and  need  not  care  for 
such  things.  There  are  men  who  should  not  attempt  what  is  called 
independence  in  Parliament.  By  doing  so  they  simply  decline  to  make 
themselves  useful.  But  there  are  a  few  whose  special  walk  in  life 
it  is  to  be  independent,  and,  as  it  were,  unmoved  by  parties." 

**  Great  Akinetoses !     You  know  Orion,"  said  Phineas. 

**  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  an  Akinetos."  said  Lady  Laura. 

"He  holds  a  very  proud  position,"  said  Phineas,  ironically. 

"A  very  proud  position  indeed,"  said  Lady  Laura,  in  sober  earnest. 

The  dinner  at  Moroni's  had  been  eaten,  and  Phineas  had  given  an 
account  of  the  entertainment  to  Lord  Chiltem's  sister.  There  had 
been  only  two  other  guests,  and  both  of  them  had  been  men  on  the 
turf.  "I  was  the  first  there,"  said  Phineas,  **and  he  surprised  me 
ever  so  much  by  telling  me  that  you  had  spoken  to  him  of  me  before." 

"Yes ;  I  did  so.*  I  wish  him  to  know  you.  I  w^t  him  to  know 
some  men  who  think  of  something  besides  horses.  He  is  very  well 
educated,  you  know,  and  would  certainly  have  taken  honours  if  he 
had  not  quarrelled  with  the  people  at  Christ  Church.*' 

"  Did  he  take  a  degree  ?  " 

"  No ; — they  sent  him  down.  It  is  best  always  to  have  the  truth 
among  Mends.  Of  course  you  will  hear  it  some  day.  They  expeUed 
him,  because  he  was  drunk."  Then  Lady  Laura  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  Phineas  sat  near  her,  and  consoled  her,  and  swore  that  if  in  any 
way  he  could  befriend  her  brother  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  at  this  time  claimed  a  promise  which  he  said  that 
Phineas  had  made  to  him, — ^that  Phineas  would  go  over  with  him  to 
Mayo  to  assist  at  his  re-election.  And  Phineas  did  go.  The  whole 
afiSair  occupied  but  a  week,  and  was  chiefly  memorable  as  being  the 
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means  of  cementing  the  ^friendship  which  existed  hetween  the  tvc 
Irish  members. 

**  A  thousand  a  year ! "  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  speaking  of  tk 
salary  of  his  office.  **  It  isn*t  much ;  is  it  ?  And  every  fellow  to 
whom  I  owe  a  shilling  will  be  down  upon  me.  If  I  had  studied  my 
own  comfort,  I  should  have  done  the  same  as  Kennedy." 


CHAPTEU  X. 

TIOLET     EFFINGHAM. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  month  had  elapsed  since  tie 
terrible  difficulty  about  the  Queen's  Government  had  been  solred. 
A  month  had  elapsed,  and  things  had  shaken  themselves  into  their 
places  with  more  of  ease  and  apparent  fitness  than  men  had  given 
them  credit  for  possessing.  Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr.  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Monk  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  swearing  by  each  otkr 
in  their  own  house,  and  supported  in  the  other  by  as  gallant  a  phalani 
of  Whig  peers  as  ever  were  got  together  to  fight  against  the  instimt- 
of  their  own  order  in  compUance  with  the  instincts  of  those  belo^v 
them.  Lady  Laura's  father  was  in  the  Cabinet,  to  Lady  Laora'> 
infinite  delight.  It  was  her  ambition  to  be  brought  as  near  to  political 
action  as  was  possible  for  a  woman  without  surrendering  any  of  tbf 
privileges  of  feminine  inaction.  That  women  should  even  wish  to 
have  votes  at  parliamentary  elections  was  to  her  abominable,  and  thf 
cause  of  the  Rights  of  Women  generally  was  odious  to  her ;  hnt. 
nevertheless,  for  herself,  she  delighted  in  hoping  that  she  too  might  be 
useful, — in  thinking  that  she  too  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  politictnj 
powerful ;  and  she  had  received  considerable  increase  to  such  hopes 
when  her  father  accepted  the  Privy  Seal.  The  Earl  himself  was  eo*. 
an  ambitious  man,  and,  but  for  his  daughter,  would  have  severed 
himself  altogether  from  political  life  before  this  time.  He  was  aa 
unhappy  man  ; — ^being  an  obstinate  man,  and  having  in  his  obstiniU7 
quarrelled  with  his  only  son.  In  his  unhappiness  he  would  have  kept 
himself  alone,  living  in  the,  country,  brooding  over  his  wTetchedDe<». 
were  it  not  for  his  daughter.  On  her  behalf,  and  in  obedience  to  he: 
requirements,  he  came  yearly  up  to  London,  and,  perhaps  in  complianf^' 
with  her  persuasion,  had  taken  some  part  in  the  debates  of  thn  Hou« 
of  Lords.  It  is  easy  for  a  peer  to  be  a  statesman,  if  the  trouble  d 
the  life  be  not  too  much  for  him.  Lord  Brentford  was  now  a  stttt;.^ 
man,  if  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  be  proof  of  statesmanship. 

At  this  time,  in  May,  there  was  staying  with  Lady  Laura  in  Bort- 
man  Square  a  very  dear  friend  of  hers,  by  name  Violet  Bffii^^m. 
Violet  Effingham  was  an  orphan,  an  heiress,  and  a  beaoty;  vifti 
terrible  aunt,  one  Lady  Baldock,  who  was  supposed  to  be  ttia  Mp" 
who  had  Violet,  as  a  captive  maiden,  in  charge.     Pat  as  IGiilMt* 
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Lam  was  of  age,  and  was  mistress  of  her  own  fortune,  Lady  Baldock 
was,  in  truth,  not  omnipotent  as  a  dragon  should  be.  The  dragon, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  now  staying  in  Portman  Square,  and  the  captivity 
of  the  maiden  was  therefore  not  severe  at  the  present  moment. 
Violet  Eflingham  was  very  pretty,  but  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
beautiful.  She  was  small,  with  light  crispy  hair,  which  seemed  to 
be  ever  on  the  flutter  round  her  brows,  and  whicl^  yet  was  never  a 
hair  astray.  She  had  sweet,  soft  grey  eyes,  which  never  looked  at 
you  long,  hardly  for  a  moment, — but  which  yet,  in  that  half  moment, 
nearly  killed  you  by  the  power  of  their  sweetness.  Her  cheek  was 
the  softest  thing  in  nature,  and  the  colour  of  it,  when  its  colour  was 
filed  enough  to  be  told,  was  a  shade  of  pink  so  faint  and  creamy  that 
you  would  hardly  dare  to  call  it  by  its  name.  Her  mouth  Vas  perfect, 
not  small  enough  to  give  that  expression  of  silliness  which  is  so 
conunon,  but  almost  divine,  with  the  temptation  of  its  full,  rich,  ruby 
lips.  Her  teeth,  which  she  but  seldom  showed,  were  very  even  and 
very  white,  and  there  rested  on  her  chin  the  dearest  dimple  that  ever 
acted  as  a  loadstar  to  men*s  eyes.  The  fault  of  her  face,  if  it  had  a 
ianlt,  was  in  her  nose, — ^which  was  a  little  too  sharp,  and  perhaps  too 
small.  A  woman  who  wanted  to  depreciate  Violet  Eflingham  had 
once  called  her  a  pug-nosed  puppet ;  but  I,  as  her  chronicler,  deny 
that  she  was  pug-nosed, — and  all  the  world  who  knew  her  soon  came 
U>  understand  that  she  was  no  puppet.  In  flgure  she  was  small,  but 
not  so  small  as  she  looked  to  be.  Her  feet  and  hands  were  delicately 
^e,  and  there  was  a  softness  about  her  whole  person,  an  apparent 
compressibility,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  might  go  into  very 
small  compass.  Into  what  compass  and  how  compressed,  there  were 
very  many  men  who  held  very  different  opinions.  Violet  Eflingham 
was  certainly  no  puppet.  She  was  great  at  dancing, — as  perhaps 
might  be  a  puppet, — but  she  was  greajb  also  at  archery,  great  at 
skating, — and  great,  too,  at  hunting.  With  reference  to  that  last 
accompUshment,  she  and  Lady  Baldock  had  had  more  than  one 
terrible  tussle,  not  always  with  advantage  to  the  dragon.  "  My  dear 
aunt,"  she  had  said  once  during  the  last  winter,  "I  am  going  to  the 
meet  with  George," — George  was  her  cousin,  Lord  Baldock,  and  was 
the  dragon's  son, — "  and  there,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it."  "  And  you 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  go  further,"  said  the  dragon.  "  I  mil 
promise  nothing  to-day  to  any  man  or  to  any  woman,"  said  Violet. 
What  was  to  be  said  to  a  young  lady  who  spoke  in  this  way,  and  who 
tad  become  of  age  only  a  fortnight  since  ?  She  rode  that  day  the 
famous  run  from  Bagnall's  Gorse  to  Foulsham  Common,  and  was  in 
at  the  death. 

Violet  EflSngham  was  now  sitting  in  conference  with  her  friend 
Lady  Laura,  and  they  were  discussing  matters  of  high  import, — of 
very  high  import,  indeed, — to  the  interests  of  both  of  them.  **  I  do 
cot  ask  you  to  accept  him,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
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*'  Til  at  is  lucky,"  said  the  otbor,  ''  as  h^  has  never  a^k&d  me.** 
"  He  has  done  much  tho  eume.     Yoii  know  thnt  he  Iovcb  you," 
"  I  know, — or  fancy  that  I  know, — -that  so  many  mea  ]ove  lao ! 
Bti-t,  after  all,  what  sort  of  love  is  it  ?    It  is  Just  aa  when  you  aod  I, 
when  we  seo  sometbing  nice  iu  a  shop,  call  it  a  dear  duck  of  a  thiog, 
and  tcU  somebody  to  go  and  buy  it,  let  the  price  be  ever  so  extniTt- 
gant.     I  know  my  own  position,  Laura.     I'm  a  dear  duck  of  a  thing.'* 
'*  You  aro  a  verj'  dear  thiufj  to  Oswald.** 

"But  you,  Laimij  vM.  some  day  inspiro  a  grand  pasSson^^-or  I 
dare5;ay  have  ah^ady,  for  you  are  a  great  deal  too  close  to  tc^ll  ;— 
OBd  then  there  will  be  cutting  of  throats,  and  a  mighty  hubbub,  and  i 
real  tragedy^  I  shall  never  go  beyond  genteel  comedy,— unless  I  run 
away  with  somehody  beneath  mo,  or  do  something  awfully  improper/ 
'"Don't  do  that,  dear." 

^*  I  should  like  to,  because  of  my  aunt.      I  should  indeed.      If  it 
were  possible,  without  compromising  mj'solf,  I  should  like  her  to  be 
told  some  morning  that  I  had  gone  off  with  the  curate/' 
'*  How  can  you  be  so  wicked,  Violet !  " 

**It  would  serve  her  right,— and  her  countenance  wouJd  be  m 
awfully  comic.  Mindj  if  it  is  ever  to  come  off,  I  must  bo  there  to  eee 
it.  I  know  what  i^he  would  say  as  well  as  possible.  She  would  iuis 
to  poor  Gussy.  '  Augusta,*  she  would  say,  *  I  always  cscpected  it.  1 
always  did.'  Then  I  should  come  out  and  curtsey  to  her,  and  say  sq 
prettily,  'Dear  aunt,  it  was  only  our  little  joke/  That*s  my  Hne, 
But  for  you,— you,  if  j^ou  planned  it,  would  go  off  to-morrow  with 
Lucifer  himself  if  you  liked  him." 

"But  faiUng  Lucifer, I  shall  probably  be  very  humdrum.'* 
**  Yoa  don't  mean  that  there  is  anything  settled,  Laura  ?  " 
"  There  is  nothing  settled, — or  any  beginning  of  anything  that  et^r 
can  be  settled.     But  I  am  not  talking  about  myseH.     He  has  told  m^ 
that  if  you  will  accept  him,  he  wiU  do  anything  that  you  and  I  may 
ask  him.'* 

'*  Yoa ; — he  will  promise.*' 
"  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  break  his  word  ?  " 
"  1  know  nothing  about  him,  my  dear.     How  should  I  ?  ** 
**  Do  not  pretend  to  he  ignorant  and  meek,  Violet.     You  do  know 
him, — mueh  better  than  most  girla  know  the  men  they  marry.     Yoa 
have  known  him,  more  or  less  intimately^  all  your  life/* 

"  But  am  I  houDd  to  marry  him  because  of  that  accident  ?  ** 
"  No  ;  you  are  not  bound  to  marry  him, — unless  you  love  him/' 
•♦I  do  not  love  him,"  said  Violet,  with  slew,  emphatic  wordf*  and 
a  Htlle  fonvsird  motion  of  her  face,  as  though  she  wore  specially  c«ger 
to  convince  her  friend  that  she  was  quite  in  earnest  in  what  she  ncAn 
"  I  fancy,  Violet,  that  you  are  nearer  to  loving  htm  than  any  otiia' 
man.'* 

*<  I  am  not  at  all  near  to  loving  any  man.     I  doubt  whether  I 
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ever  shall  be.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  possible  to  myself  to  be 
what  girls  call  in  love.  I  can  like  a  man.  I  do  like,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen.  I  like  them  so  mnch  that  if  I  go  to  a  honse  or  to  a  party  it 
is  quite  a  matter  of  importance  to  me  whether  this  man  or  that  will 
or  will  not  be  there.  And  then  I  suppose  I  flirt  with  them.  At  least 
Augusta  tells  me  that  my  aunt  says  that  I  do.  But  as  for  caring 
about  any  one  of  them  in  the  way  of  loving  him, — ^wanting  to  marry 
him,  and  have  him  all  to  myself,  and  that  sort  of  thing, — ^I  don't 
know  what  it  means.*' 

"  But  you  intend  to  be  married  some  day,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

''  Certainly  I  do.  And  I  don't  intend  to  wait  very  much  longer.  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  Lady  Baldock,  and  though  I  can  generally  escape 
among  my  friends,  that'  is  not  sufficient.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  house  of  my  own.  A  girl  becomes 
such  a  Bohemian  when  she  is  always  going  about,  and  doesn't  quite 
know  where  any  of  her  things  arc." 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Violet 
Effingham  was  doubled  up  in  a  comer  of  a  sofa,  with  her  feet  tucked 
under  her,  and  her  face  reclining  upon  one  of  her  shoulders.  And  as 
she  talked  she  was  playing  with  a  little  toy,  which  was  constructed 
to  take  various  shapes  as  it  was  flung  this  way  or  that.  A  bystander 
looking  at  her  would  have  thought  that  the  toy  was  much  more  to  her 
than  the  conversation.  Lady  Laura  was  sitting  upright,  in  a  common 
chair,  at  a  table  not  far  from  her  companion,  and  was  manifestly 
devoting  herself  altogether  to  the  subject  that  was  being  discussed 
between  them.  She  had  taken  no  lounging,  easy  attitude,  she  had 
found  no  employment  for  her  Angers,  and  she  looked  steadily  at  Violet 
as  she  talked, — whereas  Violet  was  looking  only  at  the  little  manikin 
which  she  tossed.  And  now  Laura  got  up  and  came  to  the  sofa,  and 
sat  close  to  her  friend.  Violet,  though  she  somewhat  moved  one  foot, 
so  as  to  seem  to  make  room  for  the  other,  still  went  on  with  her  play. 

"  If  you  do  marry,  Violet,  you  must  choose  some  one  man  out  of 
the  lot." 

**  That's  quite  true,  my  dear.     I  certainly  can't  marry  them  all.'* 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  make  the  choice  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.     I  suppose  I  shall  toss  up." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  in  earnest  with  me." 

"  Well ; — ^I  will  be  in  earnest.  I  shall  take  the  first  that  comes 
after  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  You'll  think  it  very  horrible, 
hut  that  is  really  what  I  shall  do.  After  all,  a  husband  is  very  much 
like  a  house  or  a  horse.  You  don't  take  your  house  because  it's  the 
best  house  in  the  world,  but  because  just  then  you  want  a  house. 
You  go  and  see  a  house,  and  if  it's  very  nasty  you  don't  take  it.  But 
if  you  think  it  will  suit  pretty  well,  and  if  you  are  tired  of  looking  about 
for  houses,  you  do  take  it.  That's  the  way  one  buys  one's  horses, — 
aud  one's  husbands." 
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**  And  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  yet  ?  " 

*'  Not  quite.  Lady  Baldock  was  a  little  more  decent  than  osoal 
just  before  I  left  Baddingham.  When  I  told  her  that  I  me^mt  to  have 
a  pair  of  ponies,  she  merely  threw  up  her  hands  and  grunted.  She 
didn't  gnash  her  teeth,  and  curse  and  swear,  and  declare  to  me  that  I 
was  a  child  of  perdition.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  cursing  and  swearing  ?  " 

**  She  told  me  once  that  if  I  bought  a  certain  little  dog,  it  would 
lead  to  my  being  everlastingly — ^}'ou  know  what.  She  isn't  so 
squeamish  as  I  am,  and  said  it  out.*' 

"What  did  you  do?*' 

"  I  bought  the  little  dog,  and  it  bit  my  aunt's  heel.  I  was  very 
sorry  then,  and  gave  the  creature  to  Mary  Rivers.  He  was  such  a 
beauty !  I  hope  the  perdition  has  gone  with  him,  for  I  don't  like 
Mary  Rivers  at  all.  I  had  to  give  the  poor  beasty  to  somebody,  and 
Mary  Rivers  happened  to  be  there.  I  told  her  that  Puck  was  con- 
nected with  Apollyon,  but  she  didn't  mind  that.  Puck  was  worth 
twenty  guineas,  and  I  daresay  she  has  sold  him." 

"  Oswald  may  have  an  equal  chance  then  among  the  other  favour- 
ites ?"  said  Lady  Laura,  after  another  pause. 

**  There  are  no  favourites,  and  I  will  not  say  that  any  man  may  have 
a  chance.     Why  do  you  press  me  about  your  brother  in  this  way  ?" 

**  Because  I  am  so  anxious.  Because  it  would  save  him.  Because 
you  are  the  only  woman  for  whom  he  has  ever  cared,  and  because  he 
loves  you  with  all  his  heart ;  and  because  his  father  would  be  reconciled 
to  him  to-morrow  if  he  heard  that  you  and  he  were  engaged." 

"  Laura,  my  dear " 

"  WeU." 

**  You  won't  be  angry  if  I  speak  out  ?" 

**  Certainly  not.  After  what  I  have  said,  you  have  a  right  to  speak 
out." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  your  reasons  are  reasons  why  he  should 
marry  me  ; — not  reasons  why  I  should  marry  him." 

**  Is  not  his  love  for  you  a  reason  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Violet,  pausing, — and  speaking  the  word  in  the  lowest 
possible  whisper.  "  If  he  did  not  love  me,  that,  if  known  to  me, 
should  be  a  reason  why  I  should  not  marry  him.  Ten  men  may  love 
me, — ^I  don't  say  that  any  man  does, " 

"  He  does." 

*'  But  I  can't  marry  all  the  ten.  And  as  for  that  business  of  saving 
him " 

**  You  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  special  mission  for  saving  young 
men.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
save  myself.  It  is  strange  what  a  propensity  I  feel  for  the  wrong  side 
of  the  post." 
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"  I  feel  the  strongest  assurance  that  you  will  always  keep  on  the 
right  side/' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  mean  to  try,  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  the 
jockey  who  takes  me  in  hand  ought  to  be  very  steady  himself.     Now, 

Lord  Chiltem " 

"  Well, — out  with  it.  What  have  you  to  say  ?" 
"  He  does  not  bear  the  best  reputation  in  this  world  as  a  steady 
man.  Is  he  altogether  the  sort  of  man  that  mammas  of  the  best 
kind  are  seeking  for  their  daughters  ?  I  like  a  roue  myself; — and  a 
prig  who  sits  all  night  in  the  House,  and  talks  about  nothing  but 
church-rates  and  suffrage,  is  to  me  intolerable.  I  prefer  men  who 
are  improper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  I  were  a  man  myself  I 
should  go  in  for  everything  I  ought  to  leave  alone.  I  know  I  should. 
But  you  see, — I'm  not  a  man,  and  I  must  take  care  of  myself.  The 
wrong  side  of  the  post  for  a  woman  is  so  very  much  the  wrong  side. 
I  like  a  fast  man,  but  I  know  that  I  must  not  dare  to  marry  the  sort 
of  man  that  I  like." 

"To  be  one  of  us  then, — the  ver}-  first  among  us ; — would  that  be 
the  wrong  side  ?  " 

**  You  mean  that  to  be  Lady  Chiltem  in  the  present  tense,  and 
Lady  Brentford  in  the  future,  would  be  promotion  for  Violet  Effing- 
ham in  the  past?" 

**  How  hard  you  are,  Violet?" 

**  Fancy, — that  it  should  come  to  this, — that  you  should  call  me  hard, 
Laura.  I  should  like  to  be  your  sister.  I  should  like  well  enough  to 
be  your  father's  daughter.  I  should  like  well  enough  to  be  Chiltem' s 
friend.  I  am  his  friend.  Nothing  that  any  one  has  ever  said  of  him 
has  estranged  me  from  him.  I  have  fought  for  him  tiU  I  have  been 
black  in  the  face.  Yes,  I  have, — with  my  aunt.  But  I  am  afraid  to 
be  his  wife.  The  risk  would  be  so  great.  Suppose  that  I  did  not 
save  him,  but  that  he  brought  me  to  shipwreck  instead  ?" 
"  That  could  not  be ! " 

"  Could  it  not  ?  I  think  it  might  be  so  very  well.  When  I  was  a 
child  they  used  to  be  always  telling  me  to  mind  myself.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  child  and  a  man  need  not  mind  themselves.  Let  them  do 
what  they  may,  they  can  be  set  right  again.  Let  them  fall  as  they 
will,  you  can  put  them  on  their  feet.  But  a  woman  has  to  mind 
herself ; — and  very  hard  work  it  is  when  she  has  a  dragon  of  her 
own  driving  her  ever  the  wrong  way." 
**  I  want  to  take  you  from  the  dragon." 
"  Yes ; — and  to  hand  me  over  to  a  griffin." 

"  The  truth  is,  Violet,, that  you  do  not  know  Oswald.  He  is  not  a 
griffin." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncomplimentary.  Take  any  of  the  dan- 
geroas  wild  beasts  you  please.  I  merely  intend  to  point  out  that  he 
is  a  dangerous  wild  beast.     I  daresay  he  is  noble-minded,  and  I  will 
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iiaW  bim  a  lion  if  you  like  it  batter.  But  eyan  vnik  a  lion  tbert  is 
risk." 

***0f  course  tbere  will  bo  risk.  Tbere  is  risk  with  every  man, — 
till] ess  you  wiU  bo  contented  with  the  prig  you  described.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  ri&k  with  my  brother.     He  has  been  a  gambler," 

"They  say  he  is  one  still/' 

**  He  btis  given  it  up  in  part,  and  would  entirely  at  your  inetaiice," 

'*  And  they  say  other  things  of  hiin,  Laura," 

**  It  ie  true.  He  has  had  parosyems  of  evil  life  which  have  well- 
nigh  ruined  him," 

**  And  thOBO  paroxysms  are  so  dangerous  I     Is  he  not  in  debt  ?*' 

"He  is^ — but  not  deeply*  Every  shilling  that  he  owes  would  he 
paid  I — every  Bbilling,  Mind^  I  know  aU  his  circumstances,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  that  overj'  shilling  should  be  paid.  He  has  ne?er 
lied,— and  he  has  told  me  everything.  Hie  father  could  not  leave  on 
acre  away  from  him  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could," 

*'  I  did  not  ask  as  fearing  that.  I  spoke  only  of  a  dangerous  habit. 
A  paroxysm  of  spending  money  is  apt  to  make  one  so  oncomfortable. 
And  then— — -" 

"Well." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  make  a  catalogue  of  your  brother's 
weaknesses." 

*'  You  mean  to  say  that  ho  drinks  too  much  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  bo.  People  say  so.  The  dragon  says  so.  And  as 
I  always  find  ber  savings  to  bo  untnie,  I  suppose  this  is  like  the  re§t 
of  them," 

"  It  is  untrue > — if  it  be  said  of  him  as  a  habit." 

"It  is  another  paroxysm ^ — just  now  and  then," 

"Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Yiolet,  when  1  am  taking  bis  part,  or  I  shidl 
be  oHeiided.'* 

"  But  you  see,  if  I  am  to  be  his  wife,  it  i^ — ^rather  important," 

"  Still  you  need  not  ridicule  me,'* 

**  Bear  Iiatira,  you  know  I  do  not  ridicule  you.  You  know  I  lott* 
you  for  what  }'ou  are  doing.  Would  not  I  do  the  samdr  and  fight 
for  him  do^-rn  to  my  naib,  if  I  had  a  brother.** 

"And  therefore  I  want  yoa  to  be  Oswald*s  wife  ; — because  I  know 
that  yoR  would  fight  for  him.  It  is  not  true  tbat  he  is  a- — dnmkaid. 
Look  at  bis  hand,  which  is  as  steady  as  yours.  Look  at  his  eye,  h 
there  a  sign  of  it.  He  has  been  dnink^  once  or  twice  perhaps, — Bad 
has  done  fearful  things." 

"  It  might  be  that  he  would  do  fearful  things  to  me," 

'*  You  never  knew  a  man  with  a  softer  heart  or  with  a  finer  spirit 
I  believe  as  I  sit  here  tbat  if  he  were  married  to-morrow,  his  fisM 
would  fall  from  bIm  like  old  clothes/* 

"  You  will  admit,  Laura,  that  there  will  be  some  risk  for  the  wife," 

**  Qi  coarse  there  will  bo  a  risk.    Ib  there  not  alwayi  a  tiik  f" 
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**  The  men  in  the  city  would  call  this  donble-dangeroos,  I  think/* 
said  Violet.  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  man  of  whom  they 
were  speaking  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LORD     OHILTERN. 

The  reader  has  been  told  that  Lord  Chiltem  was  a  red  man,  and  that 
pecnliarity  of  his  personal  appearance  was  certainly  the  first  to  strike 
a  stranger.  It  imparted  a  certain  look  of  ferocity  to  him,  which  was 
apt  to  make  men  afraid  of  him  at  first  sight.  Women  are  not  actuated 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  accustomed  to  look  deeper  into  men  at  the 
first  sight  than  other  men  will  trouble  themselves  to  do.  His  beard 
was  red,  and  was  clipped,  so  as  to  have  none  of  the  softness  of  waving 
hair.  The  hair  on  his  head  also  was  kept  short,  and  was  very  red, — 
and  the  colour  of  his  face  was  red.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  handsome 
man,  with  well-cut  features,  not  tall,  but  very  strongly  built,  and  with 
a  certain  curl  in  the  comer  of  his  eyelids  which  gave  to  him  a  look  of 
resolution, — ^which  perhaps  he  did  not  possess.  He  was  known  to 
be  a  clever  man,  and  when  very  young  had  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  scholar.  When  he  was  three-and-twenty  grey-haired  votaries 
of  the  turf  declared  that  he  would  make  his  fortune  on  the  race- 
course,— so  clear-headed  was  he  as  to  odds,  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
a  horse's  performances,  and  so  gifted  with  a  memory  of  events. 
When  he  was  five-and-twenty  he  had  lost  every  shilling  of  a  fortune 
of  his  own,  had  squeezed  from  his  father  more  than  his  father  ever 
chose  to  name  in  speaking  of  his  affairs  to  any  one,  and  was  known 
to  be  in  debt.  But  he  had  sacrificed  himself  on  one  or  two  memorable 
occasions  in  conformity  with  turf  laws  of  honour,  and  men  said  of 
him,  either  that  he  was  very  honest  or  very  chivalric, — ^in  accordance 
with  the  special  views  on  the  subject  of  the  man  who  was  speaking. 
It  was  reported  now  that  he  no  longer  owned  horses  on  the  turf ; — 
but  this  was  doubted  by  some  who  could  name  the  animals  which 
they  said  that  he  owned,  and  which  he  ran  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Macnab, 
— said  some ;  of  Mr.  Pardoe, — said  others ;  of  Mr.  Chickerwick, — 
said  a  third  set  of  informants.  The  fact  was  that  Lord  Chiltem  at 
this  moment  had  no  interest  of  his  own  in  any  horse  upon  the  turf. 

But  all  the  world  knew  that  he  drank.  He  had  taken  by  the  throat 
a  proctor's  bull- dog  when  he  had  been  drunk  at  Oxford,  had  nearly 
strangled  the  man,  and  had  been  expelled.  He  had  fallen  through 
his  violence  into  some  terrible  misfortune  at  Paris,  had  been  brought 
before  a  public  judge,  and  his  name  and  his  infamy  had  been  made 
notorious  in  every  newspaper  in  the  two  capitals.  After  that  he  had 
fought  a  raffian  at  Newmarket,  and  had  really  killed  him  with  his 
fists.    In  reference  to  this  latter  afTray  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
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attack  had  been  made  on  him,  that  he  had  not  been  to  blame,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  drunk.  After  a  prolonged  investigation  he  had 
come  forth  from  that  affair  without  disgrace.  He  would  have  done 
so,  at  least,  if  he  had  not  been  heretofore  disgraced.  But  we  all 
know  how  the  man  well  spoken  of  may  steal  a  horse,  while  he  who 
is  of  evil  repute  may  not  look  over  a  hedge.  It  was  asserted  widely 
by  many  who  were  supposed  to  know  all  about  everything  that  Lord 
Chiltem  was  in  a  fit  of  dilirium  tremens  when  he  killed  the  ruffian  at 
Newmarket.  The  worst  of  that  latter  affair  was  that  it  produced  the 
total  estrangement  which  now  existed  between  Lord  Brentford  and 
his  son.  Lord  Brentford  would  not  believe  that  his  son  was  in  that 
matter  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  '*  Such  things  do  not 
happen  to  other  men's  sons,"  he  said,  when  Lady  Laura  pleaded  for 
her  brother.  Lady  Laura  could  not  induce  her  father  to  see  his  son, 
but  so  far  prevailed  that  no  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  Lord  Chiltem.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  son  sittbg 
at  his  father's  table  if  he  so  pleased.  He  never  did  so  please, — 
but  nevertheless  he  continued  to  live  in  the  house  in  Portpian  Square ; 
and  when  he  met  the  Earl,  in  the  hall,  perhaps,  or  on  the  staircase, 
would  simply  bow  to  him.  Then  the  Earl  would  bow  again,  and 
shuffle  on, — and  look  very  wretched,  as  no  doubt  he  was.  A  grown- 
up son  must  be  the  greatest  comfort  a  man  can  have, — if  he  be  his 
father's  best  friend  ;  but  otherwise  he  can  hardly  be  a  comfort.  As 
it  was  in  this  house,  the  son  was  a  constant  thorn  in  his  father's  side. 

**  What  does  ho  do  when  we  leave  London?"  Lord  Brentford  once 
said  to  his  daughter. 

**  He  stays  here,  papa." 

*«But  he  hunts  still?" 

**  Yes,  he  hunts, — and  he  has  a  room  somewhere  at  an  inn, — down 
in  Northamptonshire.  But  ho  is  mostly  in  London.  They  have 
trains  on  purpose." 

**  What  a  life  for  my  son !  "  said  the  Earl.  "  What  a  hf e  !  Of 
course  no  decent  person  will  let  him  into  his  house."  Lady  Laura 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this,  for  in  truth  Lord  Chiltem  was  not 
fond  of  staying  at  the  houses  of  persons  whom  the  Earl  would  have 
called  decent. 

General  Effingham,  the  father  of  Violet,  and  Lord  Brentford  had 
been  the  closest  and  dearest  of  friends.  They  had  been  young  men 
in  the  same  regiment,  and  through  life  each  had  confided  in  the  other. 
When  the  General's  only  son,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  killed  in 
one  of  our  grand  New  Zealand  wars,  the  bereaved  father  and  the 
Earl  had  been  together  for  a  month  in  their  sorrow.  At  that  time 
Lord  Chiltem's  career  had  still  bc(?n  open  to  hope. — and  the  one  man 
had  contrasted  his  lot  with  the  other.  General  Effingham  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  the  Earl  declare  to  him  that  his  lot  was  the  hflppicf 
of  the  two.     Now  the  General  was  dead,  and  Yiolet^  the  daughter  rf 
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a  second  wife,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  Effingbams.  This  second 
wife  had  been  a  Miss  Plummer,  a  lady  from  the  city  with  much 
money,  whose  sister  bad  married  Lord  Baldock.  Violet  in  this  way 
had  fallen  to  the  care  of  the  Baldock  people,  and  not  into  the  hands 
of  her  father*s  friends.  But,  as  the  reader  will  have  surmised,  she 
had  ideas  of  her  own  of  emancipating  herself  from  Baldock  thraldom. 

Twice  before  that  last  terrible  affair  at  Newmarket,  before  the 
quarrel  between  the  father  and  the  son  had  been  complete,  Lord 
Brentford  had  said  a  word  to  his  daughter, — merely  a  word, — of  his 
son  in  connection  with  Miss  Effingham. 

''  If  he  thinks  of  it  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  on  the  subject.  You 
may  tell  him  so.'*  That  had  been  the  first  word.  He  had  just  then 
resolved  that  the  affair  in  Paris  should  be  regarded  as  condoned, — as 
among  the  things  to  be  forgotten.  **  She  is  too  good  for  him  ;  but  if 
he  asks  her  let  him  tell  her  everything.'*  That  had  been  the  second 
word,  and  had  been  spoken  immediately  subsequent  to  a  pa^m^nt  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  made  by  the  Earl  towards  the  settlement  of 
certain  Doncaster  accounts.  Lady  Laura  in  negotiating  for  the  money 
had  been  very  eloquent  in  describing  some  honest, — or  shall  we  say 
chivalric, — sacrifice  which  had  brought  her  brother  into  this  special 
difficulty.  Since  that  the  Earl  had  declined  to  interest  himself  in  his 
son's  matrimonial  afiiairs ;  and  when  Lady  Laura  had  once  again  men- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring, her  belief  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
saving  her  brother  Oswald,  the  Earl  had  desired  her  to  be  silent. 
**  Would  you  wish  to  destroy  the  poor  child,"  he  had  said.  Nevertheless 
Lady  Laura  felt  sure  that  if  she  were  to  go  to  her  father  with  a  posi- 
tive statement  that  Oswald  and  Violet  were  engaged,  he  would  relent 
and  would  accept  Violet  as  his  daughter.  As  for  the  payment  of  Lord 
Chiltem*s  present  debts  ; — she  had  k  little  scheme  of  her  own  about  that. 

Miss  Effingham,  who  had'  been  already  two  days  in  Portman  Square, 
had  not  as  yet  seen  Lord  Chiltem.  She  knew  that  he  lived  in  the 
house, — that  is,  that  he  slept  there,  and  probably  eat  his  breakfast  in 
some  apartment  of  his  own ; — but  she  knew  also  that  the  habits  of 
the  house  would  not  by  any  means  make  it  nece^sary  that  they  should 
meet.  Laura  and  her  brother  probably  saw  each  other  daily, — but 
they  never  went  into  society  together,  and  did  not  know  the  same  sets 
.of  people.  When  she  had  announced  to  Lady  Baldock  her  intention 
of  spending  the  first  fortnight  of  her  London  season  with  her  friend 
Lady  Laura,  Lady  Baldock  had  as  a  matter  of  course — "jumped  upon 
her,"  as  Miss  Effingham  would  herself  call  it. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  house  of  the  worst  reprobate  in  all  England,** 
said  Lady  Baldock. 

**  What ; — dear  old  Lord  Brentford,  whom  papa  loved  so  well  I  " 

**  I  mean  Lord  Chiltehi,  who,  only  last  year, — murdered  a  man  !  '* 

"  That  is  not  true,  aunt." 

•*  There  is  worse  than  that, — ^much  worse.     He  is  always — tipsy. 
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and  always  gambling,  and  always But  it  is  quite  unfit  tliat  I 

should  speak  a  word  more  to  you  about  such' a  man  as  Lord  OiiltenL 
His  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned.'* 
**Then  why  did  you  mention  it,  aunt  ?'* 

Lady  Baldock's  process  of  jumping  upon  her  nieeey-^-in  which  I 
think  the  aunt  had  generally  the  worst  of  the  exercise, — ^went  on  for 
some  time,  but  Violet  of  course  carried  her  point. 

**  If  she  marries  him  there  will  be  an  end  of  everything,"  sudLady 
Baldock  to  her  daughter  Augusta. 

'^  She  has  more  sense  than  that,  mamma,"  said  Augusta. 
''I  don't  think  she  has  any  sense  at  all,"  said  Lady  Baldock; — "not 
in  the  least.     I  do  wish  my  poor  sister  had  lived  ; — ^I  do  indeed." 

Lord  Chiltem  had  now  entered  the  room  with  Violet, — ^immediately 
upon  that  conversation  between  Violet  and  his  sister  as  to  the  ei^pediency 
of  Violet  becoming  his  wife.  Lideed  his  entrance  had  interrupted  the 
conversation  before  it  was  over.  ^*1  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss 
Effingham,"  he  said.     *'  I  came  in  thinking  that  I  might  find  you." 

'*  Here  I  am,  as  large  as  life,"  she  said,  getting  up  from  her  corner 
on  the  sofa  and  giving  him  her  hand.  *'  Laura  and  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  the  last  two  days,  and  have 
nearly  brought  our  discussion  to  an  end."  She  could  not  help  look- 
ing, first  at  his  eye  and  then  at  his  hand,  not  as  wanting  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  which  his  sister  had  made,  but  because  the 
idea  of  a  drunkard's  eye  and  a  dnmkard's  hand  had  been  brought 
before  her  mind.  Lord  Chiltem's  hand  was  like  the  hand  of  any 
other  man,  but  there  was  something  in  his  eye  that  almost  frightened 
her.  It  looked  as  though  he  would  not  hesitate  to  wring  his  wife's 
neck  round,  if  ever  he  should  be  brought  to  threaten  to  do  so.  And 
then  his  eye,  like  the  rest  of  him,  was  red.  No  ; — she  did  not  think  that 
she  could  ever  bring  herself  to  marry  him.  Why  take  a  venture  that 
was  double-dangerous,  when  there  were  so  many  ventures  open  to 
her,  apparently  with  very  little  of  danger  attached  to  them.  **If  it 
should  ever  be  that  I  loved  him,  I  would  do  it  all  the  same,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

'*  If  I  did  not  come  and  see  you  here,  I  suppose  that  I  should  never 
see  you,"  said  he,  seating  himself.  '<  I  do  not  often  go  to  parties,  and 
when  I  do  you  are  not  likely  to  be  there." 

**  We  might  make  our  little  arrangements  for  meeting,"  said  she, 
laughing.  "  My  aunt,  Lady  Baldock,  is  going  to  have  an  evening 
next  \vi!tk.  ' 

*"  Thu  Servants  would  be  ordered  to  put  mo  out  of  tli«t  li0OM«" 
"  Ob  no.     You  enn  tell  bor  that  I  invited  yrm/^ 
**  I  don't  thiiik  that  Oswald  and  Lady  Baldock  atxi  gi^at  fiieslf,'" 
said  Lady  Lunra* 

**  Or  bo  nii^lit  come  dnd  t^iko  yoia  and  mo  to  tlio  Zoo  on  SudAqt- 
That'i  the  proper  iort  of  thing  fitv  «  brother  ^d  a  (dmd  to  do*'" 
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**  I  hate  that  place  in  the  Regent's  Park,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

**  When  were  you  there  last/*  demanded  Miss  Effingham. 

"  When  I  came  home  once  from  Eton.  But  I  won't  go  again  till  I 
can  come  home  from  Eton  again."  Then  he  altered  his  tone  as  he 
continued  to  speak.  ''  People  would  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  the 
wildest  beast  in  the  whole  collection." 

"  Then,"  said  Violet,  **  if  you  won't  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  or  to  the 
Zoo,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  Laura's  drawing-room ; — unless, 
indeed,  you  like  to  take  me  to  the  top  of  the  Monument." 

**  I'D  take  you  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  with  pleasure." 

"What  do  you  say,  Laura?" 

"  I  say  that  you  are  a  foolish  girl,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "and  that  I 
will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  scheme." 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  you  should  come  here ;  and 
as  you  live  in  the  house,  and  as  I  am  sure  to  be  here  every  morning, 
and  as  yon  have  no  possible  occupation  for  your  time,  and  as  we 
have  nothing  particular  to  do  with  ours, — ^I  daresay  I  shan't  see  you 
agidn  before  I  go  to  my  aunt's  in  Berkeley  Square. 

"  Very  likely  not,"  he  said. 

"And  why  not,  Oswald?"  &sked  his  sister. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  before  he  answered  her.  "  Because 
she  and  I  run  in  different  grooves  now,  and  are  not  such  meet  play- 
fellows as  we  used  to  be  once.  Do  you  remember  my  taking  you 
away  right  through  Saulsby  Wood  once  on  the  old  pony,  and  not 
bringing  you  back  till  tea-time,  and  Miss  Blink  going  and  telling  my 
father?" 

"  Do  I  remember  it  ?  I  think  it  was  the  happiest  day  in  my  life. 
His  pockets  were  crammed  full  of  gingerbread  and  Everton  toffy,  and 
we  had  three  bottles  of  lemonade  slung  on  to  the  pony's  saddlebows. 
I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  we  should  ever  come  back." 

"  It  was  a  pity,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  substantially  necessary,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Failing  our  power  of  reproducing  the  toffy,  I  suppose  it  was," 
said  Violet. 

"  You  were  not  Miss  Effingham  then,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  No, — ^not  as  yet.  These  disagreeable  realities  of  life  grow  upon 
one ;  do  they  not  ?  You  took  off  my  shoes  and  dried  them  for  me  at 
a  woodman's  cottage.  I  am  obliged  to  put  up  with  my  maid's  doing 
those  things  now.  And  Miss  Blink  the  mild  is  changed  for  Lady 
Baldock  the  m,artinet.  And  if  I  rode  about  with  you  in  a  wood  all 
day  I  should  be  sent  to  Coventry  instead  of  to  bed.  And  so  you  see 
everything  is  changed  as  well  as  my  name." 

"  Everything  is  not  changed,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  getting  up  from 
his  seat.  "  I  am  not  changed, — at  least  not  in  this,  that  as  I  then 
loved  you  better  than  any  being  in  the  world, — ^better  even  than 
Laura  there, — so  do  I  love  you  now  infinitely  the  best  of  all.     Do  not 
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look  so  surprised  at  me.  You  knew  it  before  as  well  as  you  do  now; 
— and  Laura  knows  it.  There  is  no  secret  to  be  kept  in  the  matter 
among  us  three.'* 

"  But,  Lord  Ohiltem, — "  said  Miss  Effingham,  rising  also  to  her 
feet,  and  then  pausing,  not  knowing  how  to  answer  him.  There  had 
been  a  suddenness  in  his  mode  of  addressing  her  which  had,  so  to  sar, 
almost  taken  away  her  breath ;  and  then  to  be  told  by  a  man  of  his 
love  before  his  sister  was  in  itself,  to  her,  a  matter  so  surprising,  that 
none  of  those  words  came  at  her  conmiand  which  will  come,  as  thon^ 
by  instinct,  to  young  ladies  on  such  occasions. 

"You  have  known  it  always,"  said  he,  as  though  he  were  angry 
with  her. 

**  Lord  Chiltem,"  she  replied,  **  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that 
you  are,  at  the  least,  very  abrupt.  I  did  not  think  when  I  was  going 
back  so  joyfully  to  our  old  childish  days  that  you  would  turn  the 
tables  on  me  in  this  way.'* 

**  He  has  said  nothing  that  ought  to  make  you  angry,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Only  because  he  has  driven  me  to  say  that  which  will  make  me 
appear  to  be  uncivil  to  himself.  Lord  Chiltem,  I  do  not  love  yea 
with  that  love  of  which  you  are  speaking  now.  As  an  old  friend  I 
have  always  regarded  you,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  always  do  so." 
Then  she  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

**  Why  were  you  so  sudden  with  her, — so  abrupt, — so  loud  ?"  said 
his  sister,  coming  up  to  him  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  almost  in 
anger. 

"  It  would  make  no  difference,"  said  he.  "  She  does  not  care  for 
me.'* 

**It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,'*  said  Lady  Laura. 
**  Such  a  woman  as  Violet  cannot  be  had  after  that  fashion.  Yoa 
must  begin  again.'* 

**  I  have  begun  and  ended,"  he  said. 

**  That  is  nonsense.  Of  course  you  will  persist.  It  was  madness  to 
speak  in  that  way  to-day.  You  may  be  sure  of  this,  however,  that 
there  is  no  one  she  likes  better  than  you.  You  must  remember  that 
you  have  done  much  to  make  any  girl  afraid  of  you." 

**  I  do  remember  it." 

**  Do  something  now  to  make  her  fear  you  no  longer.  Speak  to 
her  softly.  Tell  her  of  the  sort  of  life  which  you  would  live  with  her. 
Tell  her  that  all  is  changed.  As  she  comes  to  love  you,  she  wiU 
believe  you  when  she  would  believe  no  one  else  on  that  matter." 

'*  Am  I  to  tell  her  a  lie  ?"  said  Lord  Chiltem,  looking  his  sister  fuD 
in  the  face.     Then  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  loft  her. 


SAINT    PAULS. 
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ALL  FOR  GREED. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HADEMOISELLE   FiUCIE's   HUSBAND.  ^ 

The  ^  fortnight  "  which  Monsieur  de  Verancour  had  hegged  from  De 
Champmorin's  notary  was  past,  and  another  week  added  to  it,  and  still 
there  was  no  news  of  the  money,  and  the  suspense  endured  by  the  un- 
fortunate Yicomte  was  becoming  intolerable ;   and  various  slight  signs 
were  here  and  there  appearing  of  Mademoiselle  Felicie's  matrimonial 
defeat  being  likely  to  stand  revealed  to  the  general  public.  It  was  really 
beyond  bearing  t     And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  grateful  to  poor,  good,  patiently-toiling  Monsieur  Richard  for 
the  manifest  trouble  he  was  taking.     Ho  never  totally  deprived  the 
sorely  perplexed  father  of  hope,  never  announced  to  him  the  failure  of 
his  negotiations,  or  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  had 
done  his  utmost  and  could  do  no  more ;    but,  on  the  contrary,  played 
with  his  solicitor  after  the  most  tantalising  fashion,  and  was  for  ever 
showing  him  a  chance  of  the  attainment  of  their  ends.     Their  ends ! 
— for  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  family,  Monsieur  Richard  left  no 
doubt.     And  the  Vicomte  felt  it  was  the  "  family,**  the  house  of 
Verancour,  which  was  being  served ; — and  that  was  as  it  should  be. 
It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  Monsieur  Richard  to  have  tried 
to  render  a  service  to  the  Vicomte,  out  of  personal  friendship ;  whereas, 
besides  being  convenient,  it  was  creditable  to  a  man  like  Richard  Pre- 
vost  to  wish  so  ardently  to  serve  the  interests  of  an  illustrious  race. 
And  from  the  point  of  view  of  **  ma  maison,**  as  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
wonld  perpetually  repeat  to  himself,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  the 
pl6beian*s  devotion,  while  it  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  per- 
sonal gratitude,  which  was  also  pleasing. 

Such  was  Monsieur  Richard*s  desire  to  obtain  for  his  noble  patron 
the  sum  required  for  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle  FeliciOi  that 
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he  WAS  for  ever  ac(inainting  him  with  some  new  plan  that  his  tmlimf 
ingenuity  had  densetl^  and  that  must  be  certain  to  succeed  j^only  jast 
In  the  teeth  of  this  '*  certainty,"  Bome thing  of  the  moat  impossible  Mud 
invariably  oeetirred  ivhich  dashed  all  the  seemingly  so  well-foimded 
hopes  to  the  ground*  There  was  only  one  simple  operation  thsU 
Monsieur  Richard  never  proposed  ;  and  that  was  to  dispose  of  kit 
gecurities  of  his  own  at  a  great  loss,  and  bring  the  proceeds  to  the 
Yicomte,  Ko !  it  was  always  a  question  of  **  raising"  the  mtmej 
from  some  one  else,  aod  in  this  transaction  Monsieur  Richard  ^aj 
doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment.  As  to  baying  tho  *'  Gnintks 
Bniyercs,"  aa  hia  uncle  had  been  ready  to  do,  that  i^ras  utterly  out  of 
the  question-  Monsieur  Richard  had  no  ready  money ;  everythiiag 
was  absorbed  hy  this  purchase  of  tho  Chateanbreville  estate* 

**It  is  a  very  hca\^  responeibihty,"  said  Monsieur  Richard,  om 
evcnijig  wbeu  he  was  sitting  with  the  family  at  the  Chateau,  round 
the  smouldering  fire,  "  a  very  heavy  responsibility  ;  "  and  he  aighed, 
and  ventured  to  take  tip  Yevattc'a  scissors  from  the  table  and  ciamini} 
them  attentively. 

Monsieur  do  Yerancour  placed  his  tn^'o  hands  on  bis  kn^ei, 
bending  forwards,  and  looking  intently  at  the  toos  of  his  thick  boot^. 
"Well  I  "  rejoined  ho,  ^ith  a  kind  of  gnmt,  *'  I  confess  it  passe*  me 
to  make  out  why  you  have  done  it.  I  should  call  it  a  terrible  im- 
prudence. To  go  ajid  saddle  yourself  with  land, — with  a  very  con- 
siderable landed  property  indeed  i — when  nothing  obliges  you  to  do  so. 
I  eonfops  that  goes  beyond  mo  ;  **  and  the  Yicomte  throw  himself  back 
in  hia  chair  as  if  he  gave  the  problein  np  in  despair*  *'  Tbal-W 
continued  he,  after  a  momentary  pause,  **  should  go  on  impoverishing 
ourselves  to  keep  up  old  historic  memories,  and  prevent  the  glorioua 
sound  of  old  names  from  being  lost  in  the  horrid  roar  of  RevolutiiJEis, 
— that  is  comprehensible  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  to  whieh 
our  noblesse  obliges  us.  And  how  many  are  there  of  ns  who  cm  do 
it,  even  ?  Kot  one  in  a  hundred.  We,  who  aro  identical  with  ihe 
soil,  we  aro  forced  to  sell  it/' 

'*  Perhaps,"  suggested  timidly  Monsieur  Richard,  "  perhaps  thili* 
why  we  buy  it/* 

But  the  Yicomte  did  not  seem  at  all  impressed  hy  the  force  of  ibis 
argument;  for,  unheeding  the  interruption,  ho  conthiued,  '*  You  p*?cipl* 
of  tho  new  school,  you  nouveaux  riches,  aro  so  completely  &*el 
Nothing  trammels  or  binds  you.  You  can  absolutely  do  whatever  pfn 
choose  ;  you  have  nothing  to  keep  up — no  tnniitions,  no  niunes,  bo 
ancestors  who  have  a  right  to  eitpect  from  you  the  sacrifice  uf  t^ 
mere  worldly  advantages  to  the  respect  for  their  dignity.  We  »w 
trammelled,  fettered,  chained  down  on  all  sides,  whilst  you  areftvitf 
air.  And  yet  you  are  always  eecldng  to  forge  some  chain  for  Jpt■^ 
B elves.  Land,  forsooth  I  land !  that  it  is  with  whieh  jmt 
riches  arc  always  burdening  yourselves/' 
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''  It  is  possible/'  edged  in  meekly  Monsieur  Eichard,  **  that  we 
may  wish  to  found  something." 

**  Found  what  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Vicomte,  with  truly  superb  disdain. 
"  It  takes  ages  to  found  an  order  in  the  state.  Nobody  founded  us.  We 
were !  What  was  the  use  of  putting  us  down  ?  Found,  indeed  I  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  men  of  to -day ,  the  men  without  names,  can 
found  ?  " 

"  Not  an  old  nobility,  certainly,"  replied  Monsieur  Richard  gently, 
and  with  a  smile,  **  but  perhaps  a  new  aristocracy." 

"  Whew ! "  half  whistled  Monsieur  de  Verancour,  with  a  supremely 
contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip.  ''  That  takes  four  generations  at  least, 
and  heaps  of  money  t  "  And,  getting  up  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  he  continued,  "  Why,  now,  look  at  what  you're  doiag. 
When  you've  bought  and  paid  for  the  Chateaubreville  property,  you'll 
have  to  put  it  in  order,  and  restore  the  house, — ^it's  shockingly  out  of 
repair, — and  furnish  it." 

**  There's  a  great  deal  of  splendid  old  furniture  in  it,"  interrupted 
Bichard  Prevost. 

"  Yes  ;  but  old — very  old,"  retorted  the  Vicomte  ;  **  out  of  keeping 

with  the  habits  of  modem "  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  proper 

term,  "  of  modem "  he  hesitated  again. 

"  You  mean  out  of  keeping  with  the  habits  of  la  petite  bourgeoisie,'* 
said  Richard,  coming  to  his  assistance.  *'  But,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,'* 
added  he,  "  I  intend  to  furnish,  and  I  hope  keep  up  Chateaubreville 
on  a  scale  not  quite  unfitting  the  importance  of  the  place." 

"  The  deuce  you  do,  my  dear  fellow.  Why,  then,  you'll  not  be  able 
to  do  it  under  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  I  do  not  count  upon  doing  it  for  so  little,"  answered  humbly 
Monsieur  Richard. 

"Peste!"  ejaculated  Monsieur  de  Verancour,  and  the  look  which 
accompanied  the  expression  seemed  to  say,  '<  Where  have  these 
canaille  stolen  all  this  gold  ?  " 

A  hundred  thousand  £rancs  of  income !  Oh,  the  magic  of  those  few 
words !  Mademoiselle  Felicie  let  her  tapestry  drop  upon  her  lap,  and 
surveyed  poor  Monsieur  Richard  from  under  her  eyelids  with  such  a 
strange  look,  but  a  gracious  one  decidedly. 

"Diable  !"  pursued  the  Vicomte.  **  Well,  then,  you  may  make  a 
marriage, — a  good  marriage ;  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  marry  a 
well-bom  girl  without  a  fortune." 

"  If  you  would  help — ^would  guide  me,"  murmured  Richard. 

"  I  know  of  none  such,"  retorted  the  Vicomte  haughtily ;  "  but  I 
know  that  in  Paris,  for  instance,  there  are  plenty  of  reduced  families 
who  will  give  their  daughters  to  anybody  who  is  rich.  It  is  quite  a 
tiling  of  the  present  day,  quite  a  new  thing  in  France.  It  has  been 
for  nearly  two  centuries  the  practice  to  renovate  the  lustre  of  ancient 
names  by  marrying  the  eldest  sons  of  illustrious  houses  to  large 
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fortunes  embodied  in  base-bom  girls.  There  you  have  the  ''  savoD- 
nette  a  vilain  '*  of  the  Regency  and  of  Lonis  XV.,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  nobly-born  girls  have  been  sacrificed  to  become  the 
mothers  of  shopkeepers.  However,  so  it  is  now,  and  certain  it  is 
that  money  can  do  anything.  Therefore,  my  dear  1^1  onsieor  ^chard, 
as  I  said  before,  if  you  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  to 
spend,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  marry  a  wife  whom  the 
ladies  of  the  province  should  visit." 

Monsieur  Eichard  bowed  low  and  deferentially,  as  though  he  felt 
the  full  value  of  the  announcement  made  to  him,  and  nothing  in  his 
manner  indicated  that  he  was  other  than  flattered  by  the  Yieomte's 
behaviour ;  for,  in  truth,  the  Yicomto  meant  to  be  particularly  kind, 
affable,  and  condescending,  patronising,  nay, — even  paternal. 

Mademoiselle  Felicie,  by  reason  of  the  thirty  years*  difference  of 
age  between  herself  and  her  father,  saw  things  in  a  slightly  different 
light,  and  was  just  capable  of  understanding  that  Monsieur  Richard 
might  be  anything  but  flattered  by  her  parent's  naively  contemptnoas 
familiarity ;  and  when  their  visitor  rose  to  go,  she  proceeded  to  a 
small  side-table  in  the  half-lighted  drawing-room  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  take  a  glass  of  eau  sucree.  Upon  his  acceptance  of 
that  favour,  she  mixed  the  harmless  beverage  for  him  herself,  ten- 
dered it  to  him,  and  as  she  did  so,  allowed  her  white  hand  uncon- 
sciously to  touch  his,  lingered  for  a  few  seconds  ere  she  relinquished  her 
hold  upon  the  glass,  and  with  a  perfectly  angelic  look  asked  Monsieur 
Richard  if  he  were  quite  sure  there  was  sugar  enough  in  the  water. 

And  then  another  week  went  by,  and  it  seemed  somehow  or  other 
to  be  becoming  known  that  Mademoiselle  Felicie  would  not  marry 
Monsieur  de  Champmorin.  How  it  had  transpired,  no  one  cool  J 
say  ;  but  it  was  thought  to  be  traceable  to  the  Champmorin  nutary, 
who  in  moments  of  effusion  and  confidential  talk  with  trusted  friends, 
had  discoursed  upon  the  impossibility  of  girls  marr}4ng  withoot 
money,  and  had  unguardedly  alluded  to  his  client  as  ''  much  to  be 
pitied  '' — insinuating,  as  it  woriB,  that  Mademoiselle  Felicie, — having 
been  fallen  in  love  with,  unprovided  as  she  was  with  any  dot,— 
could  not  be  held  altogether  blameless. 

Richard  Prevost  abstained  for  three  days  from  going  near  the 
Chateau.  On  the  fourth  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  sought  him.  Mon- 
sieur Richard  was  warming  himself  before  a  huge,  blazing  fire  in  hi^ 
study,  when  a  loud  ring  was  heard  at  the  door  bell,  a  loud  footstep 
quickly  followed  it  in  the  hall,  and  dispensing  with  Madame  Jean  s 
attendance.  Monsieur  le  Yicomte  opened  the  door  for  himself,  id<1 
stalked  into  the  room. 

''Well,  there  it  is  at  last !  *'  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  intot 
chair  and  letting  his  brown  felt  hat  drop  on  the  floor  beside  hv- 
<*  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this  with  all  these  cadboaM 
delays ;  and  now  there  it  is !     S mille  tonnerres  de  DimLt**  i^ 
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all  those  gcod  principles  which  were  to  keep  this  **  right-thinking  " 
£ls  des  croises  from  swearing,  flew  to  the  winds,  and  he  indulged  in 
the  comfort  of  a  string  of  oaths,  as  if  he  had  heen  no  more  than  one 
of  those  long-forgotten  Saulnier  forefathers  of  his,  picking  up  salt  in 
the  Breton  marshes. 

"  I  heseech  of  you,**  entreated  Monsieur  Richard,  rising,  "  do  not 
give  up  hope.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  good  news.  I  should  have 
gone  to  see  you  last  evening  if  the  weather  had  not  been  so  bad  and 
my  cough  troublesome,  but  J.  was  going  down  to  the  Chateau  now^ 
I  have  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  my  poor  uncle*s  in  Nantes,  and 
I  am  positively  not  without  hopes  that  perhaps  even  a  sale  of  Les 
Grandes  Bruyeres  might  be  possible.  Here,  I  will  read  you  the 
letter.  I  got  it  yesterday."  And  Monsieur  Richard  began  busily 
throwing  over  the  letters  and  papers  before  him. 

"The  devil  take  your  letter!**  stormed  the  Vicomte ;  **whatdoall 
the  letters  in  the  world  matter  now?  Why,  Champmorin  refuses!** 
And  striding  up  to  the  table.  Monsieur  do  Verancour  brought  down  his 
hand  upon  it  with  a  heavy  thump,  and  the  two  men  looked  each  other 
in  the  face. 

**  Re — fu — ses  I  **  stammered  out  Richard  Prevost.  "  Oh  !  Monsieur 
Ic  Vicomte,  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  cannot  master  the  sense  of  those 
words.  Monsieur  de  Champmorin  refuses  the  honour  of  being  the 
husband  of  Mademoiselle  de  Verancour ! " 

The  exasperated  parent  was  somewhat  mollified  at  sight  of  Monsieur 
Richard's  indignation.  "  Read  that,'*  said  he,  handing  over  a  letter 
to  him. 

Monsieur  Richard  did  read,  and  was  seemingly  overpowered  by 
%That  he  read,  for  his  countenance  was  thoroughly  what  his  country- 
men term  "  boule verse  '*  when  he  returned  the  paper  to  its  owner. 

"You  will  admit,**  observed  the  latter,  " that  nothing  is  left  for  me- 
te do.  It  is  as  complete  a  conge  as  can  well  be  given,  and,  moreover, 
couched  in  such  respectful  and  mournful  terms  that  probably  public 
opinion  would  expect  me  to  condole  with  the  writer." 

Richard  Prevost  took  the  letter  back  into  his  hand,  pored  over  it 
anew,  and  then  replied  with  an  air  and  in  a  tone  of  supreme  depres- 
sion. 

"  No ! "  he  sighed,  as  though  vanquished  by  fate,  •*  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do, — nothing  I  '* 

Monsieur  de  Verancour  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  "Nothing!**  echoed  he,  with  stentorian  lungs; 
"  that  is  exactly  what  drives  me  mad !  I  feel  ready  to  shoot  myself 
becauBe  I  have  no  earthly  pretext  for  shooting  Champmorin ! " 

"  Good  God  !  '*  exclaimed  Richard  Prevost  in  a  tone  of  downright 
tgony,  "  to  think  of  such  a  thing !  A  demoiselle  de  Verancour  refused 
by  a  mere  country  gentleman  !  Refused  !  Such  a  person  as  Made- 
moiselle Felicie  ! — such  birth  and  position  ! — such  a  name  I  '* 
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The  Yicomte  went  on  pacing  up  and  down  and  mtilt<?rmg,  ^l 
Monaieiir  Richard  went  oq  watching  him  without  being  noticed* 

'*  One  thing  mnst  fit  all  events  be  seen  to,'*  ejaculated  Bichard,  as 
though  B track  by  a  sudden  inspiration.    '^  Tho  whole  maet  he  kef  t 

Becret ;  it  must  never  he  known  that '* 

**  Not  known  !  "  thundered  tho  YicomtD-  *'  Well,  my  good  bit,  ocl* 
Bees  what  it  is  to  live  out  of  tho  world  as  you  dd  \  Why,  it  is  knoma 
already-  Everj^body  knows  it.  It  was  known  before  it  was  tme! 
These  thlnga  always  are  I  ^* 

*'  So  that/'  groaned  Monsieur  Richard,  "it  wiU  be  public  throu»]fh- 
out  the  province  that  Mademoiselle  F6licie — Ma-de-moi-Belle  FfHcie," 
— and  he  weighed  on  every  bj liable  solemnly, — *'  will  have  been  given 
up,  discarded,  refused!  It  is  too  dreadful !  "  **  Can  nothing  be  deac?" 
recommenced  Monsieur  Bichard,  with  a  kind  of  timid  oagemefis,  after 
a  silenco  of  a  few  moments. 

'*  WTiat  ?  *'  rejoined  Monsieur  de  Yerancour, 

"  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say,'*  rejoined  the  other  sadly ;  "  but  siu'ely 
it  would  bo  posBiblG  to  find  some  remedy,  An)lhing  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  pOKition/' 

"  I  should  think  it  would,  indeed ! "  retorted  bitterly  Monaienr  d;e 
Verancour, 

**  Well,  but — "  suggested  hesitatingly  Monsietir  Biehard,  "could 
no  other  parti  be  found  ? '' 

"  Wbero?"  cried  the  Vieomte*  **Do  yon  fan cy^  my  worthy  Mon- 
sieur Bi chord,  that  husbands  for  discarded  young  ladies  are  to  be 
found  by  beating  the  woods  for  them,  and  that  they  come  as  snakes 
do  when  they  smell  the  catcher's  pot  of  boiling  milk  ?  •  No,  thfink 
yon  1  No  dot,  no  kuaband  !  Where  ia  there  one  anywhere  round  ? 
Look  through  the  department.  Why,  there's  not  even  an  old  invalid, 
wanting  a  nurse  j — not  even  a  mesalhance  to  be  got  I  *' 

Monsieur  Bicbard  fell  to  musing,  a^d  the  Vieomte  went  on  widltin^ 
up  and  down,  but  ho  did  seem  comforted  by  tho  talk  he  was  ha^ia^- 
"Monsieur  le  Yicomte,"  at  length  said,  in  a  low  and  unsteady  teue, 
Bichard  Prevost ;  **  there  is  a  mi^salliance,  if  Mademoiselle  tYdiciewodJ 
consent  to  that,     I  know  of  one — a  very — an  extremely  rich  piirtL" 

*'  The  de%^^  you  do ! "  broke  in  Monsieur  de  Verancom',  stoppiBg 
abort  in  his  walk*  *' Where  is  he  to  bo  found?  Who  k  he?" 
Bicbard  Provost  was  pale  as  a  ghost,  so  pale  that  the  edge  of  bis 
eyelids  seemed  quite  pink,  as  he  looked  hesitatingly  at  his  Lnwr- 
locntor.  "  Well  1 "  exelaimed  the  latter,  **  wbcro  is  he  ?  who  is  be  V 
**It  is  me,  myself!"  gajiiped  out  Monsieur  Richard,  under  Ui 
breath.  The  stare  of  blank  astonishment  with  amusement  mixed,  niUt 
which  his  proposal  was  met,  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  fijrjmliea 
by  the  unlucky  suitor,  whose  white  face  turned  scarh^t  with  Ams^ 

*  In  Poitou  it  Li  a  trade  to  catch  anakcfl^  and  Uis  cateheri  altobCt  tliiB  If 
boiling  tDilk, 
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"You?"  echoed  Monsieur  de  Yerancour.  "You?"  And  then 
struggling  with  the  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  "You?"  he 
shouted  a  third  time.  The  apparent  fun  of  the  thing  fairly  mastered 
him,  and  he  roared  with  laughtei;,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  nearest 
chair,  and  held  his  sides. 

The  Vicomte*s  fit  of  hilarity  lasted  long  enough  for  Monsieur 
Richard  to  determine  upon  what  attitude  he  should  assume.  He 
assumed  one  of  injured  dignity,  and  reminded  his  hearer,  when  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  him,  that  he  was  exceedingly  rich,  and  that  his 
offer  was  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  Yerancour. 

Conversation  was  not  easy  after  this  incident,  and  so  the  \icomto 
80on  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  When  he  did  so,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Monsieur  Bichard,  and  spoke  agian  to  his  young  friend  with 
his  features  not  yet  quit  of  the  laugh  that  had  convulsed  them. 
** There  shall  be  no  rancour  about  it! "  said  he,  with  jovial  gracious- 
ness.  "  I  am  sure  you  meant  it  well,  but  you  know  it  really  was  too 
droll.  I  ought  to  apologise  for  laughing  so  inmioderately,  but,  on  my 
honour,  it  was  irresistible.  However,  I  shan't  forget  the  intention, 
.'md,  I  assure  you,  you  have  done  me  good ;  it  has  been  quite  a  dis- 
traction." And,  with  a  good-humoured  shake  of  the  hand,  he  left  the 
room  and  the  house,  and  once  in  the  street,  had  another  laugh  to 
himself. 

Whether  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  would  have  altogether  liked  the 
look  with  which  Monsieur  Bichard  followed  him  when  his  back  was 
tamed,  is  another  question. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
baoul's   distbess. 

Just  before  the  end  of  October  a  little  incident  had  occurred  idiich 

had  frightened  D "  from  its  propriety,"  and  afforded  the  old 

cronies  of  the  place  an  opportunity  for  declaring  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  coming.  It  had  become  known  that  Monsieur  Leon 
Buprez,  that  most  magnificent  **  cock  of  the  walk,"  whose  example, 
said  the  elders,  was  so  disastrous  for  the  younger  generation,  had 
sailed  for  Australia,  under  a  feigned  name,  thus  escaping  at  once  from 
his  debtors  and  his  admiring  townsfolk,  from  his  colleagues  on  various 
Boards,  and  from  Madame  Josephine  Le  YaiUant,  the  wife  of  the  Juge 
de  Paix.     Naturally  this  was  **  un  evenement,"  and,  what  with  one 

thing  and  another,  the  Uttle  town  of  D did  appear  to  be  aping 

its  betters,  and  losing  all  right  to  be  denominated  a  <<  quiet  retreat." 

In  the  course  of  tune, — that  is,  towards  the  first  days  of  November, 
— ^what  are  termed  **  proceedings  "  were  taken  against  Monsieur 
Buprez's  property,  and  his  house  and  furniture  were  to  be  put  up  for 
sale ;  though  the  reports  of  what  his  debts  in  Paris  amounted  to  made 
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any  price  that  might  be  reached  by  the  disposal  of  his  paternal  estate 
seem  a  mere  '*  drop  in  the  ocean.** 

All  this  really  was  very  agitating  for  the  pnblic  mind  of  D . 

Here,  in  less  than  a  month,  had  there  been  a  murder,  a  financial 
break-np,— or,  as  the  commentators  delighted  to  call  it,  a  "  scandal/' — 
and  a  matrimonial  alliance  broken  off! 

In  the  midst  of  such  exciting  events  the  fact  that  Eaoul  de  Morville 
was  going  up  to  Paris  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  Marine  3£nistry,  passed 
unnoticed.  And,  above  all,  it  entered  no  one's  head  that  there  could 
be  any  possible  connection  between  his  acceptance  of  official  drudgery 
in  a  subordinate  position  and  the  ruin  of  the  some-time  cock  of  the 
walk  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend. 

Old  Morville  spoke  but  little  with  his  neighbours,  but  to  the  few  whom 
he  met  he  grunted  out  the  announcement  of  his  son*s  approach- 
ing departure,  and  received  a  most  humiliating  meed  of  pity  in 
exchange ;  for,  being  universally  disliked,  pity  seemed  the  naturd 
vexation  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  he  got  plenty  of  it. 

Baoul  came  to  say  good-bye  to  his  friends  at  the  Chateau,  and 
found  the  Vicomte  together  with  his  two  daughters. 

**  I*m  sincerely  rejoiced  you  came  to-day  instead  of  to-morrow," 
said  Monsieur  de  Verancour. 

**  I  go  to-morrow,"  interrupted  Raoul. 

**  If  you  would  let  me  finish,  I  meant  to  say  that  to-morrow  you 
would  have  found  no  one  here,"  continued  the  Vicomte  ;  "  for  we 
have  to  drive  over  to  the  Grandes  Bruyeres,  and  shall  be  away  the 
whole  day,  and  I  would  not  have  missed  seeing  you  for  a  great  deal, 
mon  gar9on.  I  shall  always  feel  a  real  interest  in  you,  for  yon  pat 
us  all  in  mind  of  happier  times, — of  the  times  when  your  mother  and 
theirs," — ^pointing  to  his  daughters, — **  were  both  alive.  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  hear  of  your  well-doing,  and  of  your  advancement.** 

At  the  moment  when  Monsieur  de  Verancour  had  mentioned  the 
journey  of  the  next  day  to  the  Grandes  Bruyeres,  a  glance,  quick  as 
lightning,  was  exchanged  between  Baoul  and  Vevette,  who  was  seated 
somewhat  behind  her  father.  It  was  only  the  work  of  one  second, 
for  the  girl  lowered  her  eyes  instantly  to  her  work,  and  blushed 
crimson. 

The  leave-taking,  when  it  came,  was  an  affectionate  one,  and  while 
the  two  young  ladies  shook  hands  cordially  with  their  parting  guest, 
the  Vicomte  embraced  him  with  genuine  tenderness,  and  specially 
enjoined  upon  him  to  write  to  them  from  Paris. 

It  is,  probably,  needless  to  inform  my  readers  that,  the  next  day, 
only  Felicie  accompanied  her  father  upon  the  projected  excunios. 
Vevette  discovered  an  excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  and  at  home  she 
stayed,  and  was  virtually  alone  in  the  house.  Celeste,  the  aU-penndi^g 
functionary,  was  at  all  times  too  glad  not  to  be  summoned  from  har 
lawfrd  dominions  in  the  vast  subterranean  kitchens  of  the  once  gmii 
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old  dwelling,  and  from  her  Vevette  knew  she  was  safe.  Baptiste,  the 
**  man  of  all  work/*  was  absent  with  the  carriage,  and  had  put  on  his 
old  livery  to  look  like  a  coachman ;  his  wife,  old  Suzette,  who  was 
the  most  dangerous  person  of  the  lot,  was  weeding  in  the  garden,  and 
doing  some  work  set  out  for  her  by  her  spouse  in  the  artichoke  beds. 
She  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  eluded ;  that  Vevette  well  knew,  for 
Suzette  was  a  Ijrnx-eyed  old  woman,  and,  moreover,  her  employment 
fixed  her  right  opposite  the  pavilion.  Nothing  was  left  for  it  then 
but  to  receive  Raoul  inside  the  house.  It  was  for  the  last  time,  and 
Vevette,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  herself,  and  with  much 
of  what  she  believed  to  be  resistance,  yielded. 

Baoul  waited  behind  some  trees  just  outside  the  garden  wall  to 
the  south, — ^in  a  spot  which  no  one  ever  passed.  About  three  o'clock 
Vevette  came,  and  gave  him  a  signal ;  he  climbed  the  wall,  followed 
the  girl  silently,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  alone  with  her  in  the  usual 
sitting-room  of  the  family. 

Mute  and  mournful  were  the  £rst  greetings  of  the  pair ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  what  was  the  natural  grief  attendant  on  their  parting,  it 
seemed  as  though  some  other  trouble  lay  hidden,  and  each  marked 
this  in  the  other.  As  Raoul  held  in  his  the  hand  of  the  shrinking 
girl,  '*  Vevette,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "  why  do  you  shrink  from  me 
in  this  way  ?  what  is  it  you  shrink  from  ?"  Vevette  cast  an  anxious 
glance  aronnd  her.  Raoul  shook  his  head :  **  It  is  not  that !  '*  he  said 
impatiently.  **  You  are  not  alarmed  lest  we  should  be  surprised;  you 
know  that  no  one  will  come  near  this  room  for  hours ;  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe ;  that  there  are  half-a-dozen  ways  of  escaping  if  one 
beard  but  a  mouse  stir.  No  ;  that  is  not  it.  I  am  not  deceived  by 
the  look  that  you  send  wandering  out  from  your  eyes  all  around 
us,  for  I  see  the  look  that  lies  behind  it.  What  is  it,  Vevette  ? 
what  is  it?  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there  were  a 
phantom,  a  dreadful  something,  that  would  always  rise  up  between 
us,  even  when  we  are  man  and  wife."  And  he  tried  to  draw  her 
close  to  him,  but  she  still  shrank  and  trembled.  **  Vevette  I  "  he 
urged  in  a  softer  tone,  pressing  her  hand  in  both  his  own.  **  I  am 
going.  We  may  not  meet  for  months.  It  is  the  last  time  we  can 
speak  together,  the  very  last  time ;  I  have  but  one  hope,  but  one 
comfort  in  the  world, — ^your  love.  Do  you  look  upon  your  promise 
to  me  as  a  sacred  one  ?  " 
A  faint  **  Yes,"  escaped  her  lips. 

"Do  you  count  upon  mine  to  you  as  absolutely  as  though  I  had 
solemnly  pledged  you  my  faith  at  the  altar  ?  " 

This  time  the  girl  looked  up,  and  looked  straight  and  unabashed 
into  her  lover's  eyes,  as  she  answered  distinctly,  **  Oh  I  that  indeed 
I  do." 

"  Then,  Vevette,  my  own  love,"  ho  rejoined,  throwing  his  arms 
impetuously  round  her,  "  what  can  it  be  that  you  fear  ?    For  God's 
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sake,  tell  me.     Do  not  let  me  go  with  this  weight  npon  my  heart. 
What  is  it  that  you  dread,  my  wife,  my  surely  to  be  wedded  wife  ?  " 

'<  Oh  !  Eaoul !  Eaoul !  "  cried  she,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
^'the  sin  !  the  sin  !  the  fault  that  must  not  be  forgiven, — ^the  sin  thit 
will  never  leave  us  !  " 

He  partially  loosened  his  hold  of  her,  and  whilst  one  arm  encircled 
her  waist,  and  he  sought  with  the  other  to  draw  her  hands  from  ber 
burning  cheeks.  ''  Yevette,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  stem ; 
**  you  are  wanting  in  respect  to  yourself,  wanting  in  respect  to  my 
wife,  whom  I  have  worshipped  as  a  saint.  What  sin  have  you  ever 
committed,  Vevette?  Your  own  scrupulousness  is  less  pure  than 
greater  ignorance  would  be.  I  know  where  the  fault  lies ; — ^in  the 
teachings  of  your,  convent;  in  the  gloomy,  narrow,  false,  impioui 
teachings  of  people  who  do  not  know  that  tnie  love  is  bright,  strong, 
and  pure  as  steel  or  flame.  Answer  me,  dear  ;  is  marriage  an  Insti- 
tution, sanctified  by  the  Church  ?  Is  the  marriage  vow  blessed  ?  Is 
marriage  a  sacrament  ?  " 

''  Of  course  it  is,**  murmured  she,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  And  you  believe  that  when  girls  give  themselves  away  in  marria^ 
to  husbands  who  are  at  least  totally  indifferent  to  them,  the  bond  is  i 
holy  one,  and  the  wives  are  blessed  among  women !  Do  you  ever 
ask  yourself,  Vevette,  why  some  wives  are  faithless  ?  " 

**  Because  they  are  tempted  by  the  Evil  One,'*  said  Yevette, 
timidly. 

''No,  my  sweet  one,**  continued  Eaoul,  looking  tenderly  at  her 
and  softly  stroking  her  hair.  ''  It  is  because  they  do  not  love  their 
husbands,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ask  from  the  weak  creatores 
that  we  are  more  than  is  humanly  possible.** 

''But,  Baoul,**  hesitatingly  whispered  she,  "it  is  wrong; — th« 
Church  forbids  it.** 

"  God  does  not  forbid  it,**  answered  he,  gravely.  "  His  Word 
nowhere  forbids  it.  Suppose,  my  own,  we  were  married  this  veij 
day,  would  it  still  be  wrong  that  you  should  love  me  ?  ** 

Poor  Yevette  trembled,  and  blushed,  and  looked  the  very  pictara 
of  distress  and  confusion,  as  she  attempted  to  reply.  "  Yes,  ddir 
Baoul,'*  stammered  she,  "  it  would  always  be  wrong.  It  is  a  sin,— 
a  dreadful  sin, — and  God  will  punish  us.  It  is  a  dreadful  sin  for  a 
woman  to  love  her  husband  even,  as — as — ^I — ^love  you  I  "  she  funilj 
uttered  at  last. 

Baoul  folded  her  gently,  almost  paternally,  to  his  breast.  "Poor 
child !  "  he  said  in  a  very  mournful  tone ;  "  and  so,  it  is  not  the 
circumstances  of  the  love,  not  its  concealment,  not  the  momentary 
untruth, — no !  it  is  the  love  itself  which  is  the  sin !  poor  little  one  I" 
And  he  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  time,  with  Yevette'f 
head  lying  upon  his  shoulder  and  his  own  head  resting  opoa  hat 
brow. 
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More  than  an  hour  went  by,  and  young  Morville  tried  to  make  his 
future  bride  comprehend  her  duties  to  him  and  to  herself,  and  he 
succeeded  in  so  far  as  that  she  agreed  to  subordinate  all  other  con- 
siderations to  her  passionate  devotion  for  him ;  but  that  the  devotion 
itself  was  sinful, — that  being  passionate  it  must  be  so, — that  remained 
ineradicable  from  poor  little  Yevette's  creed. 

*'  And  now,  Kaoul,'*  pleaded  the  girl  in  her  turn,  as  the  moment  for 
separation  came,  '*  what  is  the  trouble  that  is  hanging  over  you ; — ^for 
there  is  one.  You  have  some  other  care  besides  the  mere  grief,  deep 
as  it  is,  of  leaving.  May  I  not  know  it  ?  "  she  added,  looking  up 
imploringly  at  him. 

A  cloud  darkened  Raoul*s  countenance,  he  pressed  his  lips  together, 
and  drew  a  long  hard  breath.  **  No  I  "  was  his  rejoinder.  **  I  cannot 
share  that  trouble  with  you,  Vevette." 

**  Then  you  have  a  trouble  ?  "  she  retorted,  eagerly. 

'*Most  men  have;  and  there  are  many  that  must  be  borne  in 
soUtude  and  silence.  Some  burdens  may  be  shared  by  those  we 
love ;  but  some  there  are  that  it  is  not  good  to  halve,  even  with 
one's  wife."  The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  left  no  room  for 
further  entreaty,  and  threw  a  deeper  chill  over  the  final  parting  of 
the  lovers  than  either  jcould  have  anticipated. 

In  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness  which  fell  upon  Yevette  when 
Raoul  was  gone,  there  was  something  mixed  which  she  could  not 
define  ;  a  sort  of  shadow  which  prevented  the  absolute  blank.  '*Had 
Raoul  a  secret  ?  what  was  it  ?  '*  that  thought  occupied  her. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  room  through  the  window  opening  on  the 
terrace,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  Yevette  started,  and  bade 
the  visitor  enter,  with  a  beating  heart  and  quivering  voice.  It  was 
Mere  Jubine's  Louison  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She  tendered  it 
to  Yevette  with  a  curtsey,  saying  it  was  from  Monsieur  Bichard 
Prevost.  When  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  another  letter, 
addressed  to  Felicie,  and  a  few  lines  by  which  the  younger  sister  was 
humbly  requested  to  deliver  the  enclosure  to  the  elder.  It  concerned, 
observed  the  writer,  "  an  act  of  charity  1 " 

**  Is  Monsieur  Bichard  ill  ?*'  asked  Yevette.  The  girl  said  she  did 
not  know,  but  did  not  think  he  was  particularly  strong  in  this  damp 
weather,  but  that  she  had  promised  to  deliver  the  letter.  And  then 
she  went  away. 

Yevette,  in  her  natural  simplicity  and  her  present  agitation  of  spirit, 
did  perhaps  think  it  rather  odd  that  Monsieur  Bichard  should  send  a 
letter  to  Fehcie ;  but  what  failed  to  strike  hefr  as  strange  was,  that 
Mere  Jubine's  Louison  should  be  his  messenger. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   PRUDENT   YOUNG   LADY. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  told  you  how  very  very  pretty  Mademoiselle  FeHcie 
was.  She  was  not  lovely ; — her  sister  was  that ; — neither  was  sbe 
handsome,  or  heautiful.  In  each  of  these  words  there  was  some- 
thing above  or  something  beyond  Mademoiselle  Pelicie.  Bat  she  wis 
that  supremely  jolie  femme  which  a  Frenchwoman  alone  ever  is. 
Bather  under  than  over  the  middle  height,  the  first  idea  she  give 
you  was  that  of  perfect  proportion.  She  had  not  the  most  beautifnl 
throat,  or  the  most  beautiful  arm,  or  hand,  or  shoulder,  in  the  worid : 
no  one  particular  limb  reminded  you  of  a  statue  ;  but  the  whole  went 
together  marvellously  well !  Each  part  so  fitted  the  other,  the  ensemble 
was  so  harmonious,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  you  were  charmed  with- 
out knowing  why,  and  would  have  voted  to  be  insupportable  whoever 
should  have  attempted  to  persuade  you  that  you  ought  not  to  be  so. 
All  the  lines  were  soft  and  rounded  in  Felicie*s  face  and  figure,  b 
her  whole  being  there  was  not  an  angle,  or  anything  abrupt.  She  wis 
all  grace,  all  charm.  Her  voice  was  insinuating,  her  movement^ 
undulating,  her  looks  caressing.  She  was  precisely  that  kind  of 
Frenchwoman  whom,  if  you  have  the  most  distant  dream  of  remainiog, 
— however  little, — ^your  own  master,  you  had  best  never  meet.  Sbe 
never  alarms  and  never  releases  you. 

Her  grandmother,  la  belle  Madame  de  Verancour,  had,  as  oH 
Martin  Prevost  had  told  his  nephew,  been  Felicie's  perfect  prototype ; 
and,  Heaven  knows,  her  domestic  career  had  not  been  one  to  render 
the  position  of  her  husband  an  enviable  one.  As  a  young  woman  of 
sixteen,  before  the  Eevolution,  she  had  been  distinguished  by  one 
exploit  only,  but  that  one  was  enough.  She  was  reputed  to  hive 
beaten  the  famous  Due  de  Lauzun  hollow,  and  to  have  considenbly 
helped  to  ruin  him,  whilst  absolutely  vanquishing  his  inconstaner. 
She  went  by  the  name  of  **  La  Provinciale  qui  a  roue  Lauzun,"  and 
after  the  great  catastrophe,  she  carried  her  devastations  into  her  own 
department,  and,  till  past  fifty,  levied  contributions  of  all  kinds  npoa 
the  mak  pnpulfttion  for  many  leaguaa  roimd>  Mjirried  or  sk^k*  iH  J 
paid  tribute ;  and  tlio  e%il-tonguod  decliiryd  that  aU  dAi»«f  ti«»  i 
ndmitteil  nliko  to  compete  for  her  favour*  Bomo  vmo^  oven  forfhr* 
and  hiiUod  that  the  present  Vicomto  was  the  eon  of  ft  Sdlii-PM<rt^ 
thii  Empirep  whom  she  certainly  had  mano^d  to  pmscrv*  friita  ^ 
missal  under  th^  Bestoralion. 

Ijft  b<>lks  Miidamu  do  Vuraueour  wai  not  of  a  religion «  turn  ^  f   < 
Bhts  did  not  even  grow  devout  with  old  ag<j,  but  diud,  ii  i».i3  -^1  ' 
an  altogotbcr  unsMiufiMrtory  ttjitnuer.   Her  porirait,  piiiiit*  A  by  ^^^  i-^ 
L^bnm,  in  Uio  fiiH  costume  of  hor  palmy  dmji  oC  V«niiUl4-»»  )^i^  ^ 
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the  drawing-room  which  the  two  sisters  had  arranged  at  the  Chateau ; 
and  when  Felicie  happened  to  be  alone,  she  would  sit  intently  gazing 
at  the  image,  with  a  look  that  was  not  easily  definable.  Was  it  envy, 
or  was  it  merely  curiosity  alone  ? 

Except  for  the  powder  which  disguised  the  wavy  chestnut  hair 
— that  thick,  nattirally  curHng,  blond  cendre  hair,  which  Felicie  dressed 
80  exquisitely, — except  for  that,  everything  was  alike  in  the  too  cele- 
brated Lady  of  Verancour  and  her  descendant ;  the  same  calm,  satin 
skin,  with  just  enough  of  deUcate  colour  to  prevent  its  being  pale ; 
the  same  small  nose,  with  its  transparent  nostrils ;  the  same  finely 
arched  eyebrows,  and  strangely  fascinating  light  hazel  eyes  ;  the  same 
— no  !  not  quite  the  same  mouth.  The  epoch  had  set  its  stamp  there, 
and  Lauzon's  mistress  had  the  rich  full-blossomed  Hps  that  perhaps 
excused  something  out  of  much  that  they  explained;  whilst  our 
MademoiseUe  de  Yerancour  possessed  lips  so  thin  that  they  were  hardly 
more  than  the  edges  of  the  mouth ;  bright  red  lines  closing  over  twin 
rows  of  exquisitely  pearl-Hke  teeth, — ^with  also  the  one  little  fault  that 
they  were  rather  pointed,  rather  sharp. 

That  was  the  impress  of  the  age.  Madame  de  Verancour,  la  belle, 
had  been  lavish  in  every  possible  sense.     This  is  not  the  defect  of 

modem  France.     One  person  in  D had   even  been  ungallant 

enough, — it  was  the  Doctor,  who  disliked  the  people  of  the  Chateau 
because  they  were  all  so  healthy  that  they  never  "  consulted  1" — 
one  person  had  replied  to  a  remark  about  Felicie's  attractions: — 
*'  Attractive,  may  be ;  jolie  comme  un  ange,  may  be  ;  but  that  girFs 
an  attorney  I  " 

Mademoiselle  Felicie  did  certainly  give  those  who  had  dealings  with 
hex  a  notion  that  she  was  practical ;  but  then  irregularity,  let  alono 
prodigality,  is  accounted  such  a  sin,  and  to  be  wanting  in  order  brings 
down  such  reproof  upon  a  woman  in  the  France  of  our  day ! 

Hitherto  Felicie's  field  of  action  had  been  a  limited  one,  and  her 
ftdversaries  had  been  mostly  female  ones.  Of  these  she  had  not  left 
one  unconquered ;  and  at  the  convent  at  Poitiers  she  was  the 
** pattern- girl,**  the  example  held  up  by  all  the  sisters, — excepting  only 
the  unfortunate  Madame  Marie  Claire,  who  took  refuge  with  Vevette ; 
— and  she  had  been  pronounced  dogmatically  by  Notre  Mere  to  be 
certain  to  be  an  **  honour  to  her  sex,"  to  be  eminently  wise  and 
prudent  and  circumspect ;  strong  against  all  sentimentaUty,  and  of 
an  equally  balanced  mind.  Monsieur  de  Verancour,  whilst  congratu- 
latbg  himself  upon  having  such  a  daughter,  was  not  altogether 
without  a  certain  feeling  of  inferiority  when  in  her  presence,  and  it 
^  been  affirmed  by  Celeste,  who  came  herself  under  Felicie' s  direct 
control,  that  ho  was  afraid  of  her. 

After  Champmorin's  withdrawal  from  the  projected  matrimonial 
engagement,  the  Vicomte  certainly  did  feel  slightly  embarrassed,  and 
^  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  precise  terms  in  which  he 
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sbonld'  impart  to  his  daughter  that  she  was  not  likely  to  be  mairied 
so  soon  as  had  been  supposed. 

She  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  point. 

''  Dear  father/'  she  said,  one  evening,  in  the  sweetest  of  all  possible 
tones,  and  preliminarily  kissing  him  on  the  forehead,  with  the  most 
touching  grace — "  Dear  father ;  I  know  you  have  been  annoyed, — 
pained, — about  something  that  touches  me  and  my  establishment.  I 
can  guess  what  has  happened ;  and  though  it  is  not  customary  for  a 
young  girl  to  mix  herself  up  in  such  matters,  still  ours  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  share  with  yon  the 
burdens  laid  upon  us  by  our  position  ; — by  the  nobility  of  our  name 
so  sadly  at  war  with  the  narrowness  of  our  means." 

"You  always  were  an  angel,  Felicie,'*  exclaimed  her  father;  "but 
it  is  not  fitting  that ** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  father,"  interrupted  she ;  "  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  talk  together  over  all  this,  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  our 
name  should  go  a-begging.  The  daughters  of  illustrious  houses  are 
not  constrained  to  the  same  little  prudish  practices  as  those  of 
bourgeois  origin,  and  where  the  honour  of  the  race  is  at  stake  they 
must  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be  done,  just  as,  in 
other  ages,  they  would,  in  the  absence  of  a  garrison,  have  had  to 
defend  the  chateau,  arms  in  hand.  I  know  poor  Monsieur  de  Champ- 
morin  has  been  obliged  to  retire." 

Monsieur  de  Verancour  made  a  movement. 

.  «*  He  is  not  to  be  blamed,  father,"  resumed  Felicie ;  "  he  most 
not  be  blamed ;  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  and  it  would 
be  unseemly  and  wrong  in  us  to  bear  the  slightest  ill-will  towards 
him." 

**  I  bear  him  no  ill-will  whatever,"  muttered  the  Vicomte  ;  **  bot 
those  about  him  have  talked,  and  will  talk,  and  the  position  is  a  very 
awkward  one." 

**  Yes,  father  dear,  of  course,"  rejoined  Felicie,  in  her  very  blandest 
tones  ;  **  of  course  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  people  lilke 
notaries  and  all  that  class  from  discussing  our  affairs;  they  will  talk  (>f 
us  ;  it  is  their  chief  pastime;  and, — I  don't  deny  it, — it  falls  naturally 
very  heavy  upon  girls  like  us,  to  be  made  the  theme  of  convermiioii 
of  all  the  vulgar  little  bourgeois  of  such  a  miserable  bit  of  a  place  a* 
this ;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  provincial  towns ; — there  is  no  other 
occupation  snve  that  of  prying  into  your  neigUbours'  i 

were  in  Poj-ifi,  iii stead  of  being  in  D ,  we  should  «sai^  a^  or 

nearly  all^  the  immediat^j  effects  of  the  disaster**' 

Vevette  looked  op  from  her  tapestry  with  unuu^dc^nt. 

'*In  Paris  ?  "  echoed  the  Yicomte.  "  T«ft,  probubly  »0,  eT«fjtUair 
passes  unnoticed  in  Paris,  as  iiL  fdl  fj:roai  eonkes ;  bol  what  tirtW? 
dumoo  would  there  ever  be  of  our  tieiu^  itblu  to  g«t  in  Parii  ?" 

Tbaro  ^ns  a  paueo  of  a  few  sccondsi  and  tbem  FeOdfi 
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a  tone  of  discouragement,  after  musing  for  a  few  moments,  "  To  be 
sure;  it  is  that  perpetual  want  of  money!  "  and  then  there  came 
another  silence. 

•*  Why  is  it,"  asked  Vevette,  timidly,  "  that  so  much  more  money 
seems  required  for  two  people  to  live  upon  when  they  marry  than 
each  would  find  more  than  sufficient  if  they  remained  single  ?  A 
single  man  can  live  on  very  little,  a  single  woman  on  less,  yet,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  marrying,  ten  times  their  income  appears  not  to  bo 
enough.** 

"  Because,  my  poor  child,"  rejoined  Felicie,  dogmatically,  "  well- 
born people  do  not  marry  to  live,  but  to  represent.  We  have  to  up- 
hold our  families  and  our  names  ;  and  our  duty  is  to  take  care  that 
the  children  who  succeed  us  are  enabled  to  support  their  position  in 
life  with  dignity.  We  have  not  yet,  in  spite  of  all  Revolutions,  come 
to  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  said  to  exist  amongst  the  English^ 
where,  I  believe,  two  individuals  actually  marry  because  they  have 
taken  some  imaginary  fancy  for  each  other,  and  in  their  folly  count 
Tor  nothing  the  fortune  and  social  standing  of  their  children.  No  ! 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  that.** 

Monsieur  de  Verancour  gazed  at  his  eldest  daughter  with  admira- 
tion, while  she  propounded  her  theories  of  social  economy.  '<  All  that 
you  say  is  right  and  wise,**  observed  he  with  a  sigh,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand ;  **  but  unluckily  it  brings  about  one  result — ^tho 
levelling  of  everjrthing  before  money.  Without  riches,  what  is  to  be 
done?'* 

"Yes,  dear  papa,**  answered  Felicie,  submissively ;  **  you  are  right 
there,  as  you  always  are,  and  I  can*t  help  thinking  it  is  wrong  and 
unchristianlike  in  the  persons  of  our  caste  to  despise  money  as  they 
do.**  Oh  !  Felicie,  when  do  they  so  ? — **  to  look  down  upon  riches, 
when  riches  have  so  often  been  brought  to  our  very  feet  by  Pro- 
vidence, in  order  that  by  uniting  with  them  we  should  elevate  the  rich 
to  our  own  level,  and  teach  them  to  be  pious  and  right-thinking  like 
us.'* 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say  riches  were  never  bfought  to  my  feet,** 
remarked  the  Vicotnte  ;  **  nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  be  accused  of  ever 
having  scorned  them." 

"  K  I  might  venture,  dearest  father,**  suggested  she,  with  her  most 
caressing  air,  **  though  it  is  wandering  far  away  from  our  subject,  I 
would  say  that  you  were  very  hard,  quite  unmerciful,  the  other  day,  to 
poor  Monsieur  Richard.**  The  Vicomte  started,  and,  turning  round, 
stared  his  daughter  full  in  the  face.  **  You  quite  abashed  and  hurt  him 
when  he  was  telling  you  of  the  great  fortune  he  had  inherited,  and  of 
what  he  means  to  make  of  Chateaubreville.** 

"  No,  I  declare  I  did  not,**  answered  stoutly  Monsieur  de  Veran- 
cour; "just  the  contrary ;  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  he  might  actually  marry  a  4ady.'* 
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**  Yea,"  responded  Felicie,  with  the  sweetest  of  all  feline  gbaccs 

aiid  accents;  "but  you  did  not  tell  it  him— kindly," 

**  Humph  I  as  to  that/*  grunt  od  her  father,  *'I  don't  know  howl 
told  it  him.  I  Eupposo  I  told  it  him  just  as  I  would  ha%'o  told  it  any 
other  man  of  his  sort," 

**  Ah!  but  you  see,  fatlier  dear,  wo  should  be  so  careful  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  beneatli  us.  Men  don't  think  of  thi^t^  Wometi 
do.  Poor  Monsieur  Eicliard,  you  see,  is  somewhere  about  the  ricLcst 
man  in  the  department,  besides  being  the  most  amiable  and  worllij 
yonng  man  in  the  world.  So  perfectly  right-thinking*  In  a  yeir  s 
time  ho  will  be  IMonsieur  do  Ch;iteaubre\illej  with  a  splendid  conntrr 
house,  and  an  establishment  in  Paris,  and  if, — as  you  advised  him  lo 
do, — ^ho  should  marry  a  well -born  woman,  we  shall  all  go  and  visit  si 
Chateaubrindllo,  and  wc  should  really  treat  him  already  as  a  friend." 

"  Well,  so  we  do  ! "  ejaculated  the  Yicomte  ;  '*  don't  I  let  him  diin? 
lioro  with  us  ?  Treat  iiim  as  a  friend  I  Yes  ;  but  I  should  hke  to  j?«v 
jou,  who  theorise  so  finely,  treating  him  as  an  eqaal/' 

'*  Wo  are  taught  that  all  men  are  equal,"  said  sweetly  Fclicie. 

'*  But  nobody  behoves  it,"  retorted  the  Vicomte.  **  Why,  I  shoala 
like  to  see  the  reboff  he  would  get  from  you,  if  he  ventured  to  u^ 
yon  to  become  his  wife.    Treat  him  as  an  equal  indeed  !  '* 

'*  In  the  first  place,  papa,"  rejoined  Felicie,  gently,  but  with  a  bW^ 
more  of  firmness  in  her  tone,  ''one  does  not  make  one's  equal  of  ^m&n 
merely  by  marrying  him ;  when  la  gran  do  Mademoiselle  mani^ 
Lauzun,  it  was  out  of  her  po%ver  to  make  him  her  equal/' 

**  Maybe,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  ;  **  but  bo  made  her 
pull  off  his  boots  all  the  same*" 

**That  regards  her  confessor,  and  concerns  her  duties  of  obedieDfc: 
bat,  I  repeat  it,  marriage  binds,  but  does  not  equalise :   in  thi-  »:  ^^ 
place,  I  would  not  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  that  should  he  ii 
for  the  K^od  of  our  family,- — of  oar  bonse.'' 

Tiie  Vicomte  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  clapping  his  two  hands  npc^a 
bis  breast,  roared  at  her  loudly,  staring  at  her  with  all  hLs  m^'* 
**  You»  Felicio,  you  I     Y'^ou  would  marry  Monsieur  111  chard  ?  *' 

'*  It  is  Monsieur  Eichard  who  would  not  marry  me,  papa,*'  sb« 
replied  with  imperturbable  calmness. 

**  You  would  consent  to  bo  Madame  Prevost,"  continued  her  fftiii^ri 
onheeding  all  interrnptions. 

**  Never,  papa,"  answered  she,  in  a  milder  tone,  and  witL  ewa 
more  calmness  than  before  ;  **  but  I  would  consent  to  be  MaiUmo  Ai 
Chateaubrrville  ^mih  a  hundred  tb  on  sand  francs  of  in«.oiuo,  tttl  ti 
live  half  tho  year  in  Paris,  where  the  title  of  Count  wo^ild  hi  M^ 
to  obtain." 

'*  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  for  na,"  sneered  the  Vicomltf*    '*^  < 
given   by  Monsieur  Bonaparte  \     Why,   yon  would   Iw   oiilmiiuJ  I 
wear  it." 
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*  A  well-born  woman  can  always  do  what  is  her  daty.'* 
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"  No,  indeed,  papa,  I  Bhould  not.  Authority  is  authority  always ; 
ftnd  there  is  our  own  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Vouvray,  who  has  let 
himself  be  made  a  Chamberlain, — ^the  title  means  little  enough  for 
us, — but  it  means  still  the  separation  from  those  beneath,  firom  the 
mass ;  that  is  the  principal  thing  needed." 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  rubbed 
his  forehead  anxiously.  '*  Is  it  possible,  Felicie,"  he  asked  at  last, 
**  that  you  can  be  serious  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can  mean  that  you 
would  marry  Monsieur  Richard  ?**- 

"Father,"  she  answered,  steadily  and  slowly,  **I  tell  you  again 
there  is  no  sacrifice  I  will  not  make  to  our  position.  I  make  it  to  you, 
I  make  it  to  Yevette."  The  latter  looked  up  suddenly  with  an  air 
ftlmost  of  terror.  "It  is  my  duty.  We  are  not  on  earth  to  think  of 
ourselves,  but  of  others.  One  of  my  first  duties  is  to  think  of  Yevette. 
Her  turn  must  come  in  a  year  or  two."  Yevette  felt  herself  grow 
cold  and  shudder  inwardly.     "  And  how  is  she  to  be  provided  for  ?  " 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  perfect  heroine,"  said  the  Yicomte,  with  con- 
nction,  and  as  though  humbled  at  the  superior  virtue  of  his  child. 

"Luckily,"  resumed  she,  giving  an  upward  glance  of  thanksgiving, 
"  I  have  always  had  my  duty  held  up  before  my  eyes,  and,  after  all, 
duty  is  a  thing  which  a  well-bom  woman  does  easily."  Poor  Yevette 
felt  more  than  ever  what  a  wretched  sinner  she  was.  **  The  difficulty 
iQ  all  this,"  added  Felicie,  after  a  pause,  **  would  be  to  bring  poor 
Monsieur  Richard  to  understand  that  he  might  ask  for  my  hand." 
She  watched  her  father  with  a  very  curious  glance  firom  under  her 
oyeUds  whilst  uttering  these  words.  "It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
negotiation.     Perhaps  the  Abbe  Leroy " 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  waved  his  hand.  "  I  think,"  interrupted 
he,  "it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  Monsieur  Richard  under- 
stand ;  but,  of  course,  I  must  reflect  on  all  this.     I  must  take  time." 

"  Dear  father ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  of  course  you  must  do  what- 
ever you  think  fit.     I  shall  always  obey." 

"  Oh,  Felicie ! "  cried  Yevette,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  sister's 
neck,  when  the  Yicomte  had  retired  for  the  night.  "  Can  you  ?  Can 
you?" 

"  A  well-bom  woman  can  always  do  what  is  her  duty,  my  dear 
Vevette,"  answered  Mademoisello  Felicie,  indulging  in  just  a  very 
little  self-gratulation. 
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All  the  antecedents  of  Italy,  the  varied  character  and  pecnliaritiea  of 
the  different  races  which  constitute  her  people,  and  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  struggle  in  which  she  has  been  and  is  still  engaged 
in  the  effort  to  become  a  nation,  combine  to  render  the  spectacle  of 
the  birth-throes  attending  this  struggle  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  a  statesman  or  social  philosopher  could  be  invited  to  witness. 
And  pages  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  both  those  classes  of 
students  might  be  written  on  the  different  phases  of  her  internal  con- 
dition, as  she  wins  her  way  painfully  through  the  numberless  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  encompass  her  early  years.  But  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  her  path  which  so  effectually  and  fatally  stops  the 
way,  and  renders  all  onward  progress, — struggle  as  she  may, — ^im- 
possible, that  this  question  alone  exclusively  occupies  all  minds  and 
energies  within  the  peninsula.  And  this  same  knot  has  the  unfortu- 
nate privilege  of  connecting  considerations,  which  should  be  left  t<^ 
the  sole  arbitrament  of  the  young  nation  herself,  with  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  European  family.  So  that 
the  attention  of  the  world  beyond  the  Alps  is  also  concentrated  almost 
wholly  on  this  one  point. 

Till  the  *'  Roman  question*'  is  sottied,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  of  settle- 
ment, no  Italian  man, — ^governor  or  governed, — can  successfully  applj 
his  mind  or  his  energies  to  any  other  subject ;  nor  can  any  transalpine 
spectator  of  the  Italian  drama  interest  himself  in  any  less  all-important 
point  of  the  action. 

The  following  few  pages,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  an 
attempt  to  state,  somewhat  more  succinctly  than  has  yet  perhaps  been 
done,  the  present  position  of  that  question,  the  events  and  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  it  into  that  position,  and  the  probable 
prospects  of  its  solution,  so  far  as  the  very  cloud- enveloped  character 
of  the  future  to^^^ards  whii:h  it  \b  advancitig  may  render  possiUls* 

We  have  Raid  that  the  arrangement  of  the  BomAu  difficulty  ibooU 
ba  left  to  the  sole  arbitrEment  of  Italy,  And  there  is  a  nuUKfOB 
and  active  sectiOD  of  the  Italian  people  which  holds  th^t  inchn 
aesertioDf  unmodified  in  any  wuj,  does  but  Btato  th&  absolute  ni 
inalienable  right  of  the  Jiation,  But  unhappily »  the  writer, — w^ 
would  look  at  m^itters  m  they  really  stand  from  no  partiian  |M»ftt  I'l 
view»^s  constrained  to  add  a  rider  to  this  propositiofb  Hi  K^ 
say  that  the  Homan  question  should  he  left  to  the  solo  Krbtlxiuiaiil  ^ 
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Italy,  if  that  question  had  any  analogy  with  aught  else  which  inter- 
national rules  of  conduct  ordinarily  govern.  Most  unfortunately  it 
has  no  such  i^ialogy.  And  prohably  all  Italians,  save  the  extreme 
party  which  has  been  referred  to,  would  admit  that  the  disastrous 
peculiarities  of  the  Roman  difficulty  do  constitute  a  necessity  for 
acting  in  regard  to  it  in  concert  with  the  other  nations,  or,  at  least, 
with  a  due  amount  of  regard  to  their  feelings  and  prejudices  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  ready  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Government  of  the  French  Emperor*s  proposals  for  a  conference  of 
the  European  states,  to  be  assembled  for  the  definitive  settlement  of 
the  questions  in  debate  between  Italy  and  the  Pope,  is  of  course  a  fall 
admission  of  this.  And  it  may  be  assumed,  probably,  that  now,  in 
the  position  in  which  the  attempt  and  failure  of  Garibaldi  have  placed 
the  nation,  not  even  the  **  party  of*  action,'*  with  the  exception  ol 
that  small  portion  of  it  which  hopes  to  find  in  the  Roman  difficulty  a 
lever  for  overturning  the  monarchy,  have  much  objection  to  the 
assemblage  of  such  a  conference. 

The  position  at  the  present  moment  is  a  purely  expectant  one ;  and 
the  next  point  in  the  game,  for  which  everybody  is  waiting,  is  to  see 
whether  a  conference  can  be  assembled  or  not.  M.  Porcade,  by  no 
means,  as  we  all  know,  much  disposed  to  see  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  in  too  favourable  a  light,  seems  to  think,  as  appears  from 
the  "  Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,"  in  the  "  Revue  desDeux  Mondes" 
for  the  15th  of  November,  that  the  invitation  to  Europe  will  be 
favourably  received.  We,  having  the  advantage  of  writing  a  few  weeks 
later,  are  still  in  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  At  this  moment  in  which 
we  write,  it  still  seems  improbable  that  the  Conference  should  be 
assembled,  but  even  yet  the  question  is  in  doubt.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, meet,  what  power  will  it  have  of  solving  the  difficulty  ?  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  the  Papal  Court  will  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  any  such  areopagitic  body,  be  they  ever  so 
unanimous?  And  if  Europe,  as  represented  by  the  members  of 
such  a  conference,  were  to  proceed  to  arrange  a  status  for  the 
Pope,  irrespective  of  his  own  voice  in  the  matter,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  their  decision  into  efiect  by  force, — is  that  what  France 
means  or  wishes  ?  Would  France  consent  to  this  ?  M.  Forcade, 
indeed,  in  the  writing  already  referred  to,  evidently  contemplates 
such  an  issue  from  the  labours  of  the  proposed  conference.  If,  says 
be,  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  estabUeh  the  bases  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  Pope  and  the  Italian  Government,  "the  implied 
eonsequence  of  the  failure  of  this  vast  diplomatic  enterprise  would  be 
the  disengagement  of  France  from  her  responsibilities  in  the  Roman 
question.  France  would  cease  to  be  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  She  would  no  longer  sustain  alone  a  struggle 
against  the  nature  of  things.'*  Such  would  doubtless  be  the  view  of 
the  fitting  policy  of  France  held  by  the  school  of  politicians  to  which 
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M.  Forcade  belongs.  Such  would  be  the  view  which  probably  most 
Englishmen  would  hold  as  the  wisest,  best,  and  most  useful.  Bat 
is  that  the  view  which  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  likely  to 
hold  ?  It  may  be  feared  not.  What  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Emperor  wishes  in  this  matter  ?  He  has  always  been  an  enigmatic 
man.  The  Sibylline  uncleamess  and  tortuousness  of  his  utterances 
have  done  much  to  confirm  the  world  in  its  opinion  of  the  profundity 
of  his  sagacity.  We  shall  hardly  be  likely  to  get  much  out  of  any 
attempt  to  discover  that  very  important  factor  in  our  calculations,— 
what  the  Emperor  really  wants, — ^by  any  examination  of  his  official 
talk.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  attain  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  assurance  on  this  subject  from  a  consideration  of  his  past 
acts,  and  of  what,  on  the  univefsal  principles  of  human  wishes,  he 
must  be  disposed  to  desire.  This  path  of  inquiry  into  the  riddles  set 
before  us  by  our  nineteenth-century  sphinx  has  frequently  been  tried. 
But  in  this  matter  of  the  Emperor* s  probable  intentions  and  line  of 
conduct  as  to  the  Boman  question  a  very  fundamental  error,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  has  been  allowed  to  vitiate  the  calculation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  by  very  various  classes  of  inquirerg, 
that  surely  the  Emperor  will  not  so  manage  the  Boman  question  as 
to  allow  it  to  become  the  means  of  undoing  his  own  work  in  Italy. 
M.  Forcade,  in  his  last  '^  Chronique,*'  reiterates  the  same  argument. 
The  Emperor,  it  is  urged,  has  done  so  much  to  accomplish  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will  now  permit  th« 
Boman  question  to  lead  to  the  undoing,  or  to  imminent  risk  of  the 
undoing,  of  that  work. 

Now  it  really  is  very  important  that  the  value  of  this  inference 
should  be  examined  by  the  light  of  a  few  indisputable  facts  in  the 
imperial  conduct,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  forgotten 
by  the  world,  so  wholly  are  they  ignored  in  the  daily  speculations 
which  are  rife  on  this  subject.  It  is  important  that  these  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  probable  judg- 
ment as  to  the  line  of  French  policy  with  regard  to  the  present  phase 
of  the  Boman  question,  but  for  the  sake  also  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
history  of  these  troublous  times  of  ours. 

It  is  asserted,  or  assumed  rather,  that  Napoleon  UI.  has  wittingly 
and  intentionally  used  the  power  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing Italian  unification.     Is  this  true  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  gave  that  assistance  to  Italy  which 
alone,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  enabled  her  to  throw  off  the  Austrian 
yoke.  He  found  Italy  a  congeries  of  small  and  very  weak  states. 
the  rulers  of  'svhich,  alir  savi?  quo,  woro  under  the  imniediut^  influetioi 
of  Austria,  and  existed  only  by  her  patronage  and  protection.  Anil 
Piedmoiitf  which  alone  waa  not  in  this  position,  was  in  a  couditioa  of 
chronic  hostility  against  Austria,  with  whose  |iower  tlia  little  vah^  ,; 
Alpine  kingdom  was  whoUj  unable  to  cope.     The  Emperor  loaitd 
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iUs  condition  of  things  in  Italy ;  and  be  used  the  power  of  France  to 
liberate  Italy, — all  but  one  comer, — from  this  inflnence,  and  this 
oppression.  Mnch  has  been  said  about  the  gratitude  due  from  Italy 
to  France  on  this  score.  This  is  not  the  place  to  write  the  pages,  which 
much  need  to  be  written,  on  the  extensive  subject  of  international 
gratitude.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  obiter,  that  if  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  used  the  power  and  the  treasure  of  France  in  effecting  this 
object  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  Tltalie,  then  the  widows  and  orphans  and 
tax-payers  of  France  would  have  a  terrible  accusation  to  bring  against 
him  for  misusing  the  power  intrusted  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  France. 
We  do  not  think  that  such  an  accusation  against  the  Emperor  would 
be  well  grounded.  We  have  no  idea  that  he  led  the  power  of  France 
agamst  Austria  in  Italy  for  love  of  Italy.  We  believe  that  he  had  in 
view  the  legitimate  object  of  benefiting  France,  and  through  France 
himself,  as  far  as  his  lights  enabled  him  to  see  the  means  of  doing  so. 
We  believe  that  it  was  his  recognised  purpose  to  substitute  French 
influence  for  Austrian  in  the  peninsula ; — ^to  have  there  a  number  of 
small  states  as  before,  but  subjected  to  French  instead  of  to  Austrian 
authority.  People  repeat  again  and  again  the  famous  boasting  promise 
that  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, — a  sonorous 
phrase,  just  as  meaningless  as  the  word  "  free  "  is  far  from  being  a 
precise  and  intelligible  definition  of  a  scheme  of  social  polity.  But 
what  it  clearly  could  not  mean  is,  that  Italy  should  be  one, — should 
form  one  nation,  with  one  government,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 
Whatever  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  "  freedom  '*  promised  to  her, 
there  was  no  promise  here  of  governmental  unity.  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  France  or  her  ruler  should  wish  to  raise  up  a  united 
nation  of  six- and- twenty  millions  on  her  frontier  ?  Was  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  traditional  policy  of  France  ?  Was  it  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  France,  as  manifested  on  the  more 
recent  occasion  of  the  formation  of  another  large  nation  on  another 
frontier  ?  So  terrible  did  the  formation  of  this  Italian  nation  seem  to 
the  French  mind,  that  as  soon  as  it  appeared  probable  that  such 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  Emperor's  action  in  the  peninsula,  bitter 
lamentations  and  violent  attacks  on  his  policy  were  heard  in  the 
French  Senate,  which  was  in  those  utterances  the  wholly  faithful 
representative  of  the  national  heart.  **  What!  "  it  was  said,  **  raise 
up  a  nation  of  twenty- two," — then  twenty- two,  while  thefe  was  yet 
hope  that  Venice  mi^ht  be  saved  out  of  the  consequences  of  the  huge 
mistake, — **  raise  up  a  nation  of  twenty- two  millions  at  our  doors  ! 
What!  create  in  pure  wantonness  a  rival  in  the  hegemony  of  the 
races  of  Latin  stock,  who  may  well  one  day  become  a  most  formidable 
one !  What  I  abandon  for  ever  the  long- cherished  hope  and  phrase 
that  the  Mediterranean  was,  or  should  be,  a  French  lake  I  Could  any 
French  ruler  in  his  senses  inaugurate  a  policy  big  with  such  disas- 
trous results  ?  "   The  accusations  of  the  French  senators  against  their 
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Emperor*B  prudeDcc  and  foresight  may  have  been  just*  Tbey  w€» 
nnjast  when  directed  against  his  iiiteutions  and  purposes^  And  tlie 
mouthpiece  who  spoke  for  the  Emperor  to  the  ootion  wai;  accordin^v 
directed  to  assnie  tho  Senate  that  this  unification  of  Italy  had  fonu^d 
no  part  of  tho  imperial  policy  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  EmpeJ'or  had  left  m 
stone  nntnmod  to  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  itself.  Was  that 
exculpatory  a  insertion  tru^  ?  None  but  those  who,  from  want  of  dii- 
crimination,  are  convinced  that  every  statement  made  by  Kapo^ 
leon  m.  must  needii  be  false,  can  doubt  the  exact  truth  of  iL  If 
Yillafranca  is  forgotten  or  explained  away,  has  Gaeta  no  memories  ? 
If  the  histories  connected  with  those  names  do  not  speak  witit 
sufficient  clearness,  is  not  the  record  of  Florence  unmistakable  acd 
explicit  enough  ?  When  Eicasoli  was  at  the  head  of  the  Provisioail 
Government  of  Tuscany,  when  the  union  of  that  province  witb 
Piedmont  and  with  the  rest  of  Italy  had  not  yet  been  decided  on  by 
the  inhabitants,  tho  Emperor  despatched  envoy  after  envoy ^^ — M. 
Eeiset,  Prince  Joseph  Poniafcouski,  and  lastly,  his  cousin  tho  PriniM 
Napoleon, — charged  to  uso  their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  Toscouj 
to  vote  for  its  own  autonymy  under  a  ruler  of  its  own,  insteftd  ef 
aggregating  itself  to  tho  rest  of  Italy.  Hod  Florence  then  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer^  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  bope^ 
and  the  fears  which  waited  on  the  formation  of  the  new  kingdooL 
And  the  temptation  so  to  listen  was  at  that  time  great  at  Florence, 
For  it  may  be  most  truly  asserted  that  there  was  hardly  a  FlorentiEie, 
from  the  prince  in  his  ancestral  palazzo  to  the  crossing- sweeper  ifi 
the  street,  who  did  not  then  feel  persuaded  that  the  conversion  of 
Tuscany  into  a  province,  and  of  Florence  into  a  provincial  town^  wodd 
greatly  injure  his  own  individual  interests.  But  Eicasoli  was  im* 
movably  firm,  and  tho  Tuscan  people  were  patriotic  ;  for  the  all  but 
unanimous  vote  for  the  aggregation  of  Tuscany  to  the  rest  of  ItaJy 
was  the  true  and  genuine  expression  of  real  unselfish  p&triotisnu 
Had  that  patriotism  not  existed,  the  formation  of  a  great  ItaiijUQ 
nation  would  Inn  e  remained  a  dreaiur  the  fears  of  the  French  senators 
would  have  been  appeased  ^  and  the  policy  of  the  Emporor  would  ha  vie 
been  justified. 

Surely,  then,  in  tho  face  of  all  these  facts,  nothing  can  be  a  greatif 
mistake  than  to  talk  of  the  unification  of  Italy  as  a  work  whicb  the 
Emperor  accomplished,  and  whichf  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  would  not  willingly  destroy >  The  unification  of  Italy  was  ti^tct^ 
in  despite  of  the  Emperor  Xapol eon's  wishes  and  efiforts.  And  it  if 
perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  midoing  of  what  w«  to 
effected  would  be  exactly  what  ho  would  wi^b. 

But  has  his  past  conduct  with  regard  to  this  Boman  question  been 
such  as  would  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  existence  of  iDdh  ft 
wish  ?  Those  who  have  taken  note  of  the  unt  tasing  diScollidi  " 
which  the  successive  Italian  governments  havo  ba4  to  etntgi^  1 
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know  how  admirably  well  calculated  is  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power  to  effect  the  object  of  polling  down  the  Italian  throne  and 
breaking  np  the  nation  once  again  into  the  fragments  oat  of  which  it 
was  constituted.  No  government  can  be  otherwise  than  weak  as  long 
as  that  exhausting  sore  remains  open.  The  country  is  rendered 
ungovemable,  restless,  incapable  of  giving  its  energies  to  those 
reforms  and  improvements  which  are  so  urgently  needed.  The  small 
but  unceasingly  active  republican  party  is  kept  alive;  their  hands 
are  strengthened,  and  their  game  is  played  by  the  continuance  of  a 
condition  of  things  which  gives  ample  scope  for  appeal  to  all  revolu- 
tionary passions.  But  if  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy  was  thus  powerfully  tending  to  preserve  a  state  of  things 
which  gave  promise  of  bringing  about,  sooner  or  later,  that  disruption 
of  Italy- which  we  are  assuming  the  French  Emperor  to  desire,  why  did 
he  at  last  consent  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Rome  ?  Because  by 
so  doing  he  made  a  yet  worse  and  more  dangerous  position  for  the 
Italian  Government,  while  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  very  much 
needed  political  capital  for  himself.  In  fact,  the  position  made  by 
the  Convention  of  the  15th  September  for  the  Italian  Government 
was  so  utterly  false  and  mischievous  a  one  that  it  was  foreseen 
from  the  first  that  it  would  be  absolutely  untenable.  The  Italian 
ministry  of  that  day  would  probably  have  done  better  had  they 
refused  to  accept  the  Grecian  gift  proffered  to  them.  But  the  temp- 
tation of  getting  rid  of  the  presence  of  French  soldiers  at  Bome  at 
any  price  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  How  little  has  been  gained 
to  Italy  from  the  concession  obtained  at  so  great  a  cost  the  recent 
events  have  shown.  But  the  sagacity  of  the  Emperor, — always  on 
the  theory  which  we  are  supporting,  that  what  he  mainly  wishes  with 
regard  to  Italy  is,  that  it  should  be  split  up  again  into  fragments, — 
has  been  in  this  matter  at  least  justified.  The  last  fruits  of  the 
September  Convention  have  gone  nearer  towards  very  seriously 
nsking  such  a  catastrophe  than  is  perhaps  generally  known. 

It  is  very  generally  beHeved  in  Italy  by  the  adversaries  of  the  party 
of  action, — the  moderates,  and  government  men  of  different  shades, — 
that  had  Garibaldi  succeeded  in  seizing  Bome,  he  would  not  have 
done  80  for  the  profit  of  the  present  Italian  Government  and  the  present 
Italian  monarch ; — ^that  he  would  not  have  repeated  on  this  occasion 
the  self-sacrificing,  or  in  any  case  the  loyal  role  which  he  performed 
at  Naples ;  but  would  have  made  his  success  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
i^mg  of  the  republican  fiag  in  the  south.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  Garibaldi  does  not  feel  now  towards  the  monarchy  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  quite  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  his  former  exploit. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  Garibaldi  would  have 
acted  otherwise  than  as  a  loyal  son  of  Italy  as  she  is  at  present  con- 
stituted. But  we  do  believe  that  very  serious  danger  would  have 
existed,  and  that  such  a  turn  as  has  been  indicated  might  have  been 
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given  to  any  revolntionary  success,  ThiSp  it  is  tme,  would  not  haxe 
been  exactly  what  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  Emporor  would  h&vc 
wished.  A  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  on  a  Eicale  of  any  import- 
ance would,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted ,  involve  very  serious  danger  to 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Prance,  And  it  is  a  danger  to  which  the 
Emperor  has  ever  shown  himself  peculiarly  Bensitive.  The  "  proximns 
ardet  Ucalegon  "  is  a  cry  to  which  Ceesarism  is  rarely  indifferent.  The 
Emperor,  therefore,  did  not  wish  or  intend  that  Garibaldi  should  be 
allowed  to  achieve  any  success.  But  the  ncccBsity,  in  which  his 
attempt  would  place  the  Italian  Government,  either  to  repress  the 
movement  by  force  of  arms,  or  to  look  on  while  it  was  put  down  by 
French  arms, — a  dilemma  of  which  either  horn  was  about  equally 
dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  King's  Government, — very  Batis&c- 
torily  played  his  game  for  him.  Aud  the  final  result  of  the  September 
Convention  is  that  the  French  troops  are  once  again  on  Italian  soil. 
while  the  King  himself,  and  any  possible  government  which  it  is  opes 
to  the  King  to  form,  are  in  a  very  mnch  worse  position  before  the 
nation  than  they  were  before  the  Convention  was  signed. 

So  thoroughly  and  perfectly  has  thia  been  felt  to  ba  the  case,  that 
the  movement  of  the  volunteers  against  Eome  was  very  largely  pro- 
moted and  aided  by  the  friends  of  the  temporal  power  in  Italy,  Of 
course  all  such  aid.  and  complicity  have  been  carefully  concealed  and 
loudly  denied.  But  we  have  reason  to  feel  very  great  con£:dence  in 
the  information  we  have  received  that  such  was  the  ease  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  *'  papalini,"  or  Pope's  friendfi^  who  are  friends  also, 
of  course,  to  the  other  fallen  dynasties  of  the  peninsula,  are  in  fad 
the  only  party  in  Italy  who  desire  that  the  work  which  has  made 
Italy  a  nation  should  be  undone.  The  republicans,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  number  of  meUj — quiet  phUosophors  for  the  most  part, 
who  dream  of  a  federation  of  republics  after  the  fashion  of  Switzer- 
land,— ^the  republicans,  though  fln^ious  to  overthrow  the  throne,  yet 
wish  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Italy,  The  union,  therefore,  of  the 
**red"  and  "black"  forces  on  this  occasion  has  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  men  who  diBbr  to  to  cc&lo  as  to  their 
ultimate  designs,  will  yet  sutTer  a  common  hatred  tx)  group  them 
together  under  the  same  banner  for  a  design  not  the  ultlicato  one. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Garibaldi,  if  asked  the  question,  would 
emphatically  deny  that  he  or  his  had  received  any  aid  or  support  from 
the  "black**  party  in  the  peumsula.  And  if  he  were  to  make  such 
denial,  we  for  our  parts  should  place  the  mo^  imphcit  trust  in  the  ^ood 
faith  of  his  assertion.  But  those  who  know  Italy,  and  the  way  in  which 
such  matters  are  managed  there, — and  specially  those  who  add  to  tlua 
knowledge  a  knowledge  of, the  man  Garibaldi, — would  not  hv  ouo  whit 
the  less  disposed  to  believe  that  the  fact  has  been  as  ab'i.^  stated. 
And  it  is  the  fact,  as  the  Italian  Government  well  know,  that  these 
imderhand  machinations  of  the  **  black  party," — pri«?ist  party,  or  it4iv- 
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grade  party,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, — ^throughout  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  Borne  and  in  France^  gave  to  the  recent  Garibaldian 
movement  its  most  dangerous  aspect,  and  still  constitutes  the  gravest 
peril  which  Italy  has  to  fear.  For  these  men  do  unquestionably  aim 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  state 
of  things  in  Italy.  The  republicans,  or  at  all  events  the  far  greater 
namber  of  them,  including,  as  we  firmly  believe,  Garibaldi  himself, 
are  in  a  great  measure  held  in  check  by  the  fear  that  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  Italy.  They  would 
£un  substitute  a  republic  for  the  monarchy ;  but  they  WQuld  preserve, 
at  all  events,  the  unity  of  Italy.  Their  recent  allies,  <^  the  blacks," 
are  restrained  by  no  such  considerations. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  Emperor,  if  he  also 
wishes  the  dismemberment  of  Italy,  have  permitted  the  work  of 
Garibaldi  and  the  black  party  to  have  gone  on  unmolested  by  him  ? 
Because  he  knows  full  well  that,  whatever  assistance  the  retrogrades 
may  have  given  to  the  movement  party  for  their  own  ends,  success, 
if  it  had  been  attained,  would  have  been  wholly  to  the  profit  of  the 
''  reds.'*  The  dismemberment,  which  he  would  fain  see,  could  be 
reached  not  only  through  revolution,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  purely 
revolutionary  ideas  and  principles.  And  this  would  of  course  by  no 
means  suit  the  imperial  views.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  dismember- 
ment of  Italy  on  <<  block"  principles.  The  retrogrades  in  Italy  are 
dangerous  as  a  disturbing  element ;  dangerou^as  assisting  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  things  which  may  form  the  pretext  for  French 
intervention ;  and  most  dangerous  of  all  when  they  ally  themselves 
with  other  disturbing  forces  tending  to  wholly  difierent  issues.  But 
it  may  be  assumed,  we  think,  as  certain  that  they  will  never  succeed 
in  re-establishing  their  Pope-king  in  the  provinces  which  he  has 
already  lost. 

But  they  are  fanatics  ;  and  there  is  nothing  surprising,  therefore, 
in  their  entertaining  any  amount  of  delusive  hope  and  expectation. 
Bat  is  the  Emperor  a  fanatic  ?  Whatever  else  he'  may  be  imagined 
to  be  by  the  difierent  theorisers  as  to  his  character  and  conduct,  it 
will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  HE.  is  a  religious  fanatic.  It 
is  true  that  the'  Italians,  in  speculating  on  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  has  held,  and  may  be  expected  to  hold,  never  forget,  as  an  element 
m  their  calculations,  that  he  has  a  wife  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  fanatic. 
Bat  whether  or  no  the  necessity  for  pleasing  her  may  enter  into  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  as  regards  the  Boman  question,  it  is  certain 
that  the  necessity  of  pleasing,  or  at  least  of  not  outraging,  the  con- 
victions and  prejudices  of  a  large  and  extremely  powerful  section  of 
his  sub|icts,  has  a  foremost  place  among  the  considerations  by  which 
his  poAy  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided.  For  the  '<  black  "  party, — 
the  priest,  conservative,  ultramontane,  anti-1792  party, — ^is  very  much 
stronger  in  France  than  in  Italy.     And  as  regards  Italian  afiiairs,  its 
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sentiments  and  opinions  are  animated  not  only  by  all  those  eonsiden- 
tions  in  which  the  retrogrades  in  Italy  would  perfectly  sympathiie, 
bat  also  by  the  bitter  jealoasy  and  hostility  against  Italian  nationalitj 
on  the  grounds  which  have  been  pointed  oat  above.  Even  if  it  should 
be  clear  to  the  Emperor  that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  hope  of  dis- 
membering Italy  into  a  number  of  small  states  in  each  of  which  French 
influence  should  be  supreme,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Emperor  to  avoid  altogether  alienating  this  section  of  his  people,— 
necessary  more  than  ever  at  a  moment  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
alienating  so  many  other  classes  of  his  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  insured  the  bitter  and  abiding  hatred  of  the  Italian  people,  and 
he  has  run  a  risk  of  lighting  up  the  flames  of  revolution  in  Italy. 
The  latter  danger  has,  perhaps,  seemed  to  him  to  be  balanced  by  the 
advantage  it  would  oflier  him  in  aflbrding  an  opportunity  for  inter^Bnng 
to  extinguish  them. 

But  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  situation  to  make  ii  probable,— 
as  is  believed  in  Italy,  and  as  the  Emperor's  more  than  ever  darkly 
oracular  sayings  to  Signer  Nigra  would  seem  to  indicate, — that  Na^ 
leon  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  the  face  d 
Garibaldi's  raid  into  the  Pontiflcal  territory.  And  in  estimating  the 
conduct  of  Batazzi,  attacked  as  it  has  been  with  aU  that  acrimony 
and  violence  which  unhappily  characterise  Italian  political  difier- 
ences,  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  would  be  a  very  strong  reason,  if  not  altogether  a  jostifiea' 
tion,  for  hesitation  on  Ihe  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  Thoe 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  parties  in  Italy,  the  King,  Signor 
Batazzi,  and  the  other  ministers,  tiie  people  and  the  Garibaldians,  all 
had  been  led  into  the  notion  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  play 
the  same  game  over  again  which  they  were  allowed  to  play  when 
Italy  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Emilia,  the  march  of  Ancona 
and  IJmbria  ;  that  when  the  deed  was  done, — ^when  the  Pope  should 
have  been  dethroned,  and  Rome  with  its  territory  in  the  posseesiGD 
of  Italian  troops, — ^the  Emperor  would  have  said,  <*  God  bless  me! 
who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Well,  now  it  is  a  '  fedt  accompli,'  and 
cannot  be  helped  1 "  But  very  suddenly  the  conviction  was  brought 
home  to  the  Italian  King  and  his  ministers,  that  no  such  game  was 
to  be  permitted, — ^that  the  Emperor  was  in  right  earnest  determined 
to  put  down  the  attempt  of  Garibaldi  by  armed  force, — and  that 
unless  they, — the  King  and  the  Government, — ^very  quickly  and 
decidedly  made  it  manifest  to  all  men  that  they  had  neither  act  nor 
part  in  the  Garibaldi&n  onterprise,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  tboioii^l^ 
minded  to  control  and  suppress  it,  they, — the  Italian  King  nd 
Go vernmont,-^ would  be  treated  in  iho  manner  in  whicli  it  \tA 
become  nece&fiary  to  treat  Garibaldi.  There npon  it  behovoA  tk<]a- 
the  King  and  the  Government^  to  turn  about  with  th«  mofi  palfiU 
and  humiiiatiiig  suddenness.     Signor  liata^cxi  wcuL  out  of  offiMf— * 
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happy  resource  in  trouble  which  is  denied  to  captains  of  sinking 
ships,  and  to  kings.  The  King  had  to  remain  and  bear  the  brant 
of  all  the  obloquy  to  which  the  circumstances  so  unavoidably  exposed 
him.  Every  shadow  of  the  popularity  which  once  encircled  him  has 
departed  from  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more 
vilipended  monarch  than  the  once  adored  re  galantuomo  !  There  is 
no  sort  of  vile  treachery  of  which  he  is  not  accused.  If  it  were  of  any 
use,  or  indeed  in  any  way  fitting,  to  fill  pages  with  the  most  detailed 
and  positive  accounts  of  the  King's  treason  to  the  national  cause, 
but  which  nevertheless  rest  only  on  the  unproved  assertions  of 
persons  more  or  less  worthy  of  credit,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so. 
But  the  accusations  which  are  brought  against  the  King  for  the  con- 
duct which  he  certainly  did  pursue  limit  themselves  to  this, — ^that  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course,  that  he  executed  a  volte  face  at  the 
imperious  bidding  of  the  Emperor.  What  else  could  he  do  ?  Fight 
France,  and  die  in  leading  a  charge  against  the  French  bayonets, 
say  the  red  party,  and  many  others,  who  have  never  belonged  to  that 
party.  Yes!  That  is  not  so  very  difficult  a  thing  to  do,  not  so 
difficidt  perhaps  as  to  occupy  the  position,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, which  Victor  Emmanuel  is  now  occupying  I  Garibaldi  was 
abundantly  ready  to  fight  France,  and  to  die  leading  his  men  up  to 
the  French  Chassepots.  But  even  Garibaldi  had  to  take  some 
account  of  the  lives  which  would  have  been  sacrificed  with  his  own, 
when  it  became  clear  even  to  him  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  of  no 
avail.  And  Garibaldi  has  for  his  reward  the  reproach  of  <*  mar- 
plot "  thrown  in  his  teeth  by  nearly  all  Europe.  And  a  king  has 
other  considerations  to  think  of  besides  those  of  which  even  a 
guerilla  chief  has  to  take  count. 

Seriously,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  King  to  rush  into  a  war  with 
France,  rather  than  submit  to  occupy  the  hideously  painful  position 
which  circumstances  and  the  French  Emperor  have  made  for  him  ? 
We  cannot  think  that  any  of  those  who  have  ever  taken  a  share  in 
the  bearing  of  the  responsibilities  of  directing  the  course  and  conduct 
of  a  nation  will  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  at  least  to  be  clear.  If  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  have  any  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  an  honourable  man, 
—if  he  be  not  utterly  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  the  kind  which 
makes  an  honoured  name  dear  to  a  man,  and  the  reverse  intolerable, 
he  most  hate  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  bitterness  that  only 
can  be  felt  against  the  man  who  has  robbed  one  of  all  that  is  dearest 
and  best  in  life. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  King's  conduct  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  say  a  word  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject, — a  portion  of  his 
conduet  which,  according  to  our  insular  notions,  would  simply  deserve 
the  loss  of  his  head ;  but  for  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of 
abuse  which  has  been  directed  against  him,  nobody  in  Italy  thinks  of 
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blaming  him.  He  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  **  ont  of 
his  own  head,"  as  the  schoolboy  says,  withoat  the  intervention  or  co- 
operation of  any  minister.  One  would  imagine  that  the  result  of  his 
operations  in  this  line  must  have  convinced  him  by  this  time  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  constitutional  method,  if  kings  were  capahle 
of  conversion  or  conviction  upon  that  point.  But  it  is  at  all  events  a 
very  discouraging  symptom  of  the  constitutional  capabilities  of  the 
Italians,  that  these  considerations  should  suggest  themselves  to  no 
Italian. 

As  for  Ratazzi,  he  was  most  unquestionably  guilty  of  the  vaeilk- 
tion  of  which  his  countrymen  so  loudly  accuse  him.  He  arrested  and 
imprisoned  Garibaldi, — ^in  the  prison  of  his  own  island  home ; — and  he 
let  him  escape,  a  first  and  second  time  ;  he  allowed  him  to  come  to 
Florence,  and  address  the  people  publicly  in  a  conspicuous  locality  of 
the  city ;  and  he  allowed  him  to  depart  on  his  way  to  lead  the  volim- 
teers  against  Home  by  a  special  train,  openly  commanded  for  his 
service.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe  that  he  also  secretly  assLsted 
him  with  public  money ; — splaying  over  again  the  game  he  had  seen 
so  successfully  played  by  the  master  hand  of  Cavour.  But  the  game 
was  played.  And  all  went  wrong.  The  vacillations  of  the  Enqperor, 
if  it  is  true,  as  seems  probable,  that  he  did  vacillate,  do  certainly  go 
far  to  excuse  those  of  the  Italian  minister,  who  had  to  play  his  game 
in  subordination  to  the  momentarily  shifting  expressions  of  the  im- 
perial countenance.  But  there  does  seem  some  reason  to  think  that 
a  larger  infusion  of  audacity  into  the  Italian  minister*s  play  mi^ 
have  won  the  game.  Had  Garibaldi  been  counselled,  on  getting  away 
from  Caprera,  to  make  straight  for  Borne,  instead  of  perpetrating  the 
useless  and  compromising  folly  of  coming  to  mdse  speeches  at 
Florence ;  and  had  Batazzi,  taking  advantage  of  the  excuse  afforded 
him  by  Garibaldi's  evasion,  instantly  proceeded  to  occupy  Civita 
Yecchia  with  a  strong  force  before  the  French  transports  had  left 
Hyeres,  would  the  Emperor  then  have  risked  a  collision  between  the 
Italian  troops  and  his  own  ?  Would  he  have  sent  his  transport  ships 
to  Civita  Yecchia  at  all  ?  Many  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  in  Italy  think  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  do  so.  And 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  them  in  their  mode  of  thinking.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  has  been  very  loudly  asseited, 
and  is  believed  by  many  people  in  Italy,  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
having  declined  to  commit  Italy  to  a  atruggle  with  Francet  when  it 
became  certain  that  only  by  engaging  in  ench  a  stnj^^rle^  and  coTBin^ 
out  from  it  successfully^  could  the  national  a&pirationn  for  the  poss**^ 
sion  of  Borne  be  gratified ^  is  due  to  the  Kin^.  It  is  noedJe«9  to  sar 
that  those  who  maintain  that  thia  waa  the  ca^e  do  not  deeui  ii  oCber 
than  a  crushing  and  indeliblt^  disgrace  that  the  King  Bhoidd  biiri  m 
acted.  It  is  asserted  that  Rataz;;;!  would  have  embarked  tn  WoA  • 
struggle  f  and  was  prevented  from  doing  m  only  by  the  rofctnil  <l  tt^ 
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King.  It  will  probably  be  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  ere 
long,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not.  If  it  be  true  that  the  minister 
went  oat  upon  this  issue,  it  is  still  open  to  the  King  to  say,  '^  The 
minister  who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  carrjdng  on  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  my  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  was  a 
soldier,  and  one  of  experience  and  high  reputation.  The  minister  who 
differed  from  me,  and  who  would  have  committed  the  nation  to  a  war, 
was  a  civilian  wholly  incompetent  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the 
issue  of  the  course  he  recommended.'*  And  though  the  aristocratic 
and  anti-progressive  characteristics  of  General  Menabrea*s  antece- 
dents/and  his  consequent  unpopularity,  will  avail  to  prevent  any  such 
argument  from  sufficing  to  diminish  the  load  of  odium  which  now 
rests  on  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  may  be  addressed,  perhaps,  to  the 
tribunal  of  European  public  opi^on  with  better  effect.  For  General 
Menabrea  is  not  only  notoriously  a  soldier  well  skilled  in  the  art  he 
professes,  but  also  an  upright  and  honourable  man. 

Bat  the  game  has  been  played  and  lost  I  There  is  but  little  com- 
fort in  talking  of  what  might  have  been  done.  What  was  performed 
was  a  wretched  farce,  with  a  finale  of  very  sad  tragedy.  But  it  is  at 
least  something  to  know  that  those  poor  Garibaldian  boys,  hungry, 
ill  clothed,  and  worse  armed,  did  fight  well  and  bravely  for  the  cause 
they  went  from  their  homes  to  support,  being  induced  thereto  really 
and  solely  by  their  love  for  their  country  and  great  desire  to  obtain 
what  they  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  its  welfare.  Let  what  lyill  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  this  is  true. 
Garibaldi's  volunteers  fought  with  desperate  bravery  against  disad- 
\'antages  which  more  practised  soldiers  would  have  known  must 
render  all  fighting  hopeless.  Does  not  the  bag  which  General  de 
Failly  was  able  to  make  by  the  aid  of  the  Ghassepot  rifle  show  as 
much  ?  Six  hundred  Garibaldians  slain,  with  wounded  in  proportion  I 
Really  a  most  gratifying  report.  And  with  the  loss  of  only  two  of 
onr  own  men  !  Well  may  the  successful  general  say,  in  the  honest 
exaltation  of  his  heart  in  the  hour  of  victory,  *<  Our  Ghassepot  rifles 
have  done  wonders !  "  Wonders  indeed  I  But  General  de  Failly 
has  in  his  own  person  performed  a  wonder  greater  still,  which  he  is, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  the  first  who  has  ever  achieved.  He  has 
sent  home  to  France  a  report  of  the  success  of  French  arms  of  which 
Frenchmen  are  ashamed.  Well  may  M.  Forcade  say,  with  reference 
to  the  publication  of  this  report,  so  glorious  for  the  French  arms,  that 
*'  the  editing  of  the  <  Moniteur '  is  conducted  either  with  little  good 
taste  or  with  great  negligence.'' 

Bat  this  episode  of  the  Eoman  question  is  now  over.  It  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten.  But  it  is  over.  Garibaldi  is  atVarignano,  '*  very 
silent  and  sad ; "  and  Florentine  sympathisers  are  striving  to  provide, 
no  longer  powder  and  rifles,  but  lint,  splints,  and  plasters.  The 
cartain  may  be  considered  to  have  definitely  dropped  on  that  act  of 
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the  drama ;  and  a  new  aod  different  set  of  actors  are  te  appear  mi 
the  scene «  We  have  already  stated  our  opinion,  in  contradictiai]  to 
BO  valuable  a  one  as  that  of  H-  Forcade,  that  these  actors  will  be  feir. 
And  every  day  that  passes  seems  to  render  it  more  improbable  tlut 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  will  assemble  at  the  invitation  of  tte 
Emperor-  The  officisJ  prints  in  France,  making  the  best  of  a  raffia 
ciently  bad  matter,  proclaim  esultingly  that  as  yet  there  have  beea 
no  refusals.  But  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  even  tM&  is 
strictly  tnie*  And  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  reply  of  Count  Bii- 
marck,  that  Prussia, — perhaps,  under  the  circumstances ^  the  moA 
important  member  of  the  proposed  conference,— is  at  all  more  w^- 
disposed  than  might  have  been  expected  to  lend  a  gratoitona  ba&d  to 
help  the  French  Emperor  out  of  his  trouble. 

What  is  tho  prospect,  then,  before  us  ?  The  proh ability  is,  that 
France  and  Italy, — that  is,  the  constituted  governments  of  those  tin* 
nations, — will  he  left  to  find  the  **  eolutton  "  of  the  question  bet  wees 
them.  It  is  the  bus  mess  of  diplomatists  to  find  ^'solutious/'  Aiil 
they  are  supposed  to  be  constantly  doing  it.  But  it  is  curious  to 
consider  how  very  rarely  diplomatic  labours  have  been  able  to 
**  solve  '^  any  great  question  affecting  the  march  of  the  world  ; — hnw 
very  rarely  any  such  question  has  been  capable  of  eolntion  by  suci 
means ^  Questions  of  this  nature  have  to  be  left  to  be  solved  by  olbcr 
less  immediate  and  less  apparent  forces.  And  we  may  bo  allowt^. 
perhaps,  to  draw  whatever  of  consolation  the  disastrous  nature  of  titt; 
present  circumstances  is  capable  of  affording  from  the  consideration 
that  in  this  respect  this  miserable  Roman  question  much  resembleii 
the  other  questions  which  have  vexed  humanity  in  its  march  onwardf. 
The  Roman  question  will  be  effectually  solved  by  the  irresistible  forK 
of  time  and  the  onward  rolling  of  human  affairs.  Solvitnr  ambalando 
may  in  this  matter  also  be  confidently  answered  to  all  curious  inquirers 
into  the  future.  The  end  of  the  Pope's  course  will  be  reached,  ami 
ihat  at  no  very  distant  day,  simply  by  allowing  him  to  proceed  on  it 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  that  diplomacy  should  da  it^ 
workt  and  at  least  attempt  to  apply  to  the  course  of  events  whatever  of 
controlling  direction  it  may  be  in  its  power  to  contribute.  Of  wiiat 
nature  are  the  if  efforts  in  this  sort  likely  t<k  be  ?  It  is  mmoureci 
indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  talk  about  a  conference,  the  luhas 
and  French  Governments  have  already  come  to  some  degree  of  oadcr- 
standing  as  to  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue  in  this  matter.  And 
one  patent  fact  has  already  emerged  out  of  the  ocean  of  mmonrs. 
suppositions,  and  spec  ul  at  Lous  which  would  seem  to  have  i^  Wmng 
on  the  nature  of  the  ^'  solution  "  which  these  governments  im  sud  lo 
be  preparing  for  us. 

The  Itahon  (rovemment  is  rapidly  calling  out  soldjcry. 

In  the  face  of  financial  embarrassments  of  Hm  graves!  imJ  hid^ 
argent  character,  the  new  ministers  of  Victor  Emmiuiuei  ini  Urp^ 
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inereasiDg  tiie  active  force  of  the  Italian  army.  Is  this  alarmingly 
ominona  phenomenon  really  symptomatic  of  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  proposed  to  Italy  to  be  made  between  her  and  the  Pope  ? 
Bat  what  else  can  be  supposed  ?  For  what  purpose  can  it  be  neces- 
sary thus  to  plunge  Italy  yet  deeper  in  the  slough  of  debt  and  ruin, 
if  it  be  not  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  against  its 
own  people  ?  With  what  other  foe  does  Italy  propose  to  go  to  war  ? 
To  what  purpose  are  these  troops  destined  ?  For  what  other  imagin- 
able object  can  this  be  done  than  that  of  quelling  all  possible  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  nation  when  the  terms  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  settle  the  relations  of  Italy  and  the  Pope  shall  be  made  known,  and 
shall  be  found  to  be  such  as  will  be  intolerable  to  the  Italian  people  ? 

There  are  still  worse  rumours  in  the  air, — ^mere  whispers  as  yet ; 
but  they  are  whispered  by  those  whose  whisperings  best  deserve  to 
be  listened  to.  We  all  remember  the  much  talk  of  a  secret  article 
upended  to  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of  September.  It  is  said  that 
this  article  has  a  real  existence,  and  has  reference  to  a  further  cession 
of  territory  by  Italy  to  France.  It  is  said  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  agreement  embodied  in  this  article  is  to  be  openly  declared 
and  acted  upon.  It  is  said  that  the  contemplated  cession  would  give 
to  France  a  very  large  slice  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Piedmont, 
together  with  several  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  invaluable  passes  of  the  Alps. 

If  in  reality  there  exist  any  intention  of  acting  upon  the  provisions 
of  any  such  article  or  agreement,  then  assuredly  General  Menabrea 
is  acting  prudently  in  providing  himself  beforehand  with  an  amount 
of  brute  force  sufficient  to  crush  the  nation  he  has  been  called  to  rule. 
Bat  despite  the  difficulty  of  supposing  such  persons  as  are  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  these  intentions  to  be  in  error,  we  do  not  believe  that 
King  )^ctor  Emmanuel  and  his  ministers  contemplate  any  measure  of 
the  kind.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would,  at  the  present  juncture,  venture  on  so  flagitious  an  act  of 
bigh-handed,  lawless  wrong-doing.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  infinite 
importance  to  him  of  finding  some  sop  or  other  to  soothe  the  dis- 
content and  wounded  vanity  of  his  subjects.  We  know  how  vitally 
essential  to  his  own  position  and  safety  it  is  that  some  such  offering 
should  be  provided.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  nothing  could 
be  more  grateful  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  and  especfially  to 
those  classes  of  it  which  it  is  most  important  to  him  to  conciliate, 
than  such  a  spoliation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  such  an  acquisi- 
tion by  that  of  France.  But,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Emperor  would  venture  on  running  the  risk, — ^the  twofold  risk, — 
of  throwing  Italy  into  the  arms  of  Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
lighting  up  a  flame  of  revolution  and  anarchic  violence  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Sea  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  us  impos- 
sthie  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  should  be  other  than 
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these ;  and  equally  impossible  that  the  Emperor  should  not  know  as 
much  perfectly  well.  As  to  the  Italian  parties  to  such  a  scheme, 
sorely  no  depth  of  dishonour  and  infamy  would  be  deep  enough  for 
such  treason  and  pusillanimity  combined.  As  for  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, we  have  said  that,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  we  do  not 
hold  it  to  have  been  proved  that  he  has  ever  forfeited  the  character 
of  a  sovereign  loyal  to  his  country.  Of  General  Menabrea  we  have 
said  that  he  has  always  borne  the  character  of  an  upright,  honourable 
man.  How  can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  either  of  these  men 
would  lend  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  which  would 
cover  their  names  with  such  a  storm  of  odium,  obloquy,  and  infamy 
as  has  rarely  overwhelmed  either  king  or  minister  ?  Of  coarse  it  b 
not  in  the  legal  power  of  any  king  or  any  ministers  to  bargain  awaj 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  they  are  called  to  govern  by  a  secret  artick 
in  such  hugger-mugger  fashion.  Of  course  all  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  could  undertake,  by  any  such  treaty  or  article,  to 
do,  would  be  to  submit  the  propositions  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  And  of  course  there  would  not  be  the  remotest  chance 
of  causing  any  such  measure  to  pass  any  conceivable  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  But  if  it  had  been  determined  to  commit  the  crime  in 
question,  recourse  would  necessarily  be  had  to  a  suspension  of 
parliamentary  action,  after  the  Chambers  had  been  cajoled,  as  before 
has  been  done,  into  the  suicidal  granting  of  ''full  powers**  to  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  But  the  game  would  be  too  dangerous  a  one ; 
and  we  repeat  that,  in  a  word,  this  suspicion  seems  to  us  incredible. 
But  the  remaining  hypothesis  that  the  Italian  Government  is  pro- 
viding itself  with  troops  for  the  coercion  of  the  nation,  because  it  is 
conscious  that  the  terms  to  be  announced  as  constituting  the  basis 
on  which  the  Italian  nation  and  the  Pope  are  to  stand  towards  each 
other  for  the  future  vnll  be  extremely  unwelcome  to  the  people, — 
this  hypothesis  does  not  unhappily  seem  to  us  to  be  so  improbable. 
In  fact,  no  conceivable  terms  to  which  there  would  be  the  remotest 
chance  of  inducing  the  Papal  Court,  or  even  the  French  Emperor, 
to  accede,  would  be  otherwise  than  grievously  unpalatable  to  Italy. 
And  though  it  is  exceedingly  lamentable  that  a  nation  which  has 
aspired  to  the  high  dignity  and  advantage  of  self-government  should 
be  placed  by  the  violence  of  its  popular  prejudices  and  passions  under 
the  necessity  of  Bubmitting  to  the  restraint  of  force,  iastr:  " 
of  reaeouT  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Italians  are  eomewbal  le^ 
than  ronsonable  in  the  demands  they  make  on  their  Govenuscsii  ^itk 
reference  to  the  Papacy,     The  only  "  arrangement  *'  whii^  il  ^ 


be  agreeable  to  Italy  to  make  with  the  Pontiff  would  \m  tlii^^^| 
fihould  arrange  to  mi^e  away  with  himself.  They  desire  the  alyaSHiV 
of  the  Papacy  on  many  grounds p  vrhieb  are  in  thi?  tii^iett  dig^  I 
raLioiial,  and  in  which  all  those  well -wish  era  to  bujoaaliy,  wlio  W  j 
ioiow  what  the  Papacy  is,  espedally  in  its  own  homo,  mmM  mi  i* 
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cordially  agree  with  them.  But  they  also  desire  it  on  other  grounds 
"which  are  not  reasonable.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter 
are  the  class  of  motives  which  most  potently  excite  the  national 
mind,  which  have  conducted  the  volunteers  to  Borne,  and  which  make 
Italy  all  but  ungovernable  as  long  as  the  popular  excitement  upon  the 
subject  shall  last. 

They  are  most  impatiently  desirous  that  the  Pope  should  be  pulled 
down  from  his  place,  because  they  want  to  got  into  it.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  strongest  and  most  active 
motive  which  is  urging  the  Italians  towards  Eome  is  not  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Papal  Court  is  an  engine  of  horrible  oppression  to  its 
own  subjects,  and  a  very  mischievously  bad  neighbour  to  their  own 
civil  administration,  nor  merely  the  wish  to  complete  the  national 
unity  by  abolishing  the  distinctions  which  separate  the  bit  of  ground 
under  priestly  rule  from  the  surrounding  provinces,  but  the  longing 
desire  to  make  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
make  those  who  have  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ItaUan  people 
and  with  Italian  history  understand  the  violence,  the  nature,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  strong  desire.  We  all  feel  the  poetry  and  the  magic 
of  the  magni  nominis  umbra, — ^Eternal  Rome.  We  can  appreciate 
and  sympathise  with  the  feehngs  called  into  play  by  the  mighty  asso- 
ciations and  memories  which  th»t  name  evokes.  We  can  understand 
the  poetical  side  of  the  question,  and  the  notion  engendered  by  it 
m  the  hearts  of  an  emotional  and  unpractical  people,  that  to  make 
Italy  again  occupy  the  place  she  once  held  among  the  nations,  it 
needs  but  that  she  should  once  again  have  her  national  existence  in 
the  spot  whence  decrees  have  been  for  so  many  centuries  issued  orbi 
et  nrbi.  But  this  is  only  one,  and  that  the  least  prominent  and 
powerful,  of  the  feelings  that  make  the  Italians  intensely  anxious  to 
have  Rome  for  their  capital.  It  is  unhappily  the  recrudescence  and 
outcropping  of  the  old  internecine  mediaBval  jealousies  between  one 
municipality  and  its  neighbours  and  rivals.  Turin  cannot  endure 
that  Florence  should  be  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  capital,  while 
itself  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  provincial  city.  Naples  will  not 
tolerate  the  superiority  of  any  community  of  which  it  has  always  not 
nnreasonably  considered  itself  at  least  the  equal.  The  **  I  am  as 
good  as  you  "  feeling  is  equally  strong  in  many  another  fair  and  once 
sovereign  city.  Even  the  scores  of  municipaUties  of  the  second  class 
"will  not  willingly  see  Florence,  formerly  their  rival, — and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  them  an  upstart  rival,  once  looked  down  on  by  them  from 
the  height  of  their  own  earlier  secured  power, — thus  promoted  over 
their  heads.  And  this  is  in  reality  the  sentiment  which  gives  its  chief 
intensity  to  the  cry  of  "  Rome  for  the  capital  of  Italy  I"  All  these 
ancient  rivals  and  enemies  would  bow  to  the  majesty  of  that  name, 
^-all  the  more  readily  that  it  is  but  a  name. 

That  the  magic  ^biding  in  that  mighty  name  is  in  truth  the  only 
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title  ■which  Bome  will  have  to  hecorae  the  capital  of  Iialy» — that  vmt 
mriDy  prm^tical  considerations  of  the  gravest  nature  go  to  show  tW 
it  is  specially  ill  adapted  for  any  such  destiny ^ — ^that  Florence j  ov.  the 
other  hand,  is  pointed  out  by  every  practical  consideration  of  position, 
"whether  rcf^arded  from  an  administrative  or  strategetical  point  of 
view,  of  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions,  of  intellectnal  culture,  of 
traditional  character,  and  of  special  local  conveniency,  as  the  moet 
eminently  fitted  to  be  the  definitive  capital  of  Italy,  cannot  ddw  be 
insisted  on  at  length,  for  the  space  at  our  command  has  been  already 
exhausted,  and  the  argument  is  a  long  one.  We  will  abstain^  there- 
fore, from  touching  it  any  further  than  to  mention  the  very  pregnant 
fact  that  it  is  within  onr  knowledge  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Cavoir 
that  Florence  ought  even tn ally  to  become  the  Italian  capital- 

But  from  the  reasons  which  have  been  thus  briefly  referred  to,  this 
question  of  the  capital  has  tbo  cflect  of  exasperating  and  oxaeerbatinfs: 
Italian  minds  on  the  subject  of  tho  arrange m ant  to  be  made  with 
Home,  to  u  degree  which  may  furnish  quite  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  tho  necessity  felt  by  the  present  ministry  for  providing  an  adequate 
imiouut  of  forco  to  put  down  any  overt  resistauco  to  intentions,  in 
respect  to  the  Papal  question,  which  they  may  be  conscious  will  1>6 
likely  to  excite  popular  discontent.  If  these  iBtentions,  be  they  wiui 
they  may,  are  to  he,  as  we  must  hope  and  suppose,  duly  ratified  br 
parliament,  it  is  not  otherwiso  than  right  that  sufficient  force  sbenld 
be  at  hand  to  support  the  law-  Let  ua  hope, — as  we  do  for  our  own 
parts  fully  hope  and  believe, — that  the  present  armamcDt,  most 
deplorable  as  it  is  in  any  case  in  a  financial  point  of  i-iew*  may  have 
no  other  object.  We  hold  it  to  bo  a  chimerical  hope  tliat  the  Papacy 
can  be  altogether  overthrown  just  yet-  The  huDMin  race  must  wait 
for  this,  one  of  its  best  hopes,  yet  a  little  longer.  The  time  will 
come*  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Rome  cannot  become  Victor 
Emmanuel' a  capital  while  the  Pope,  even  though  ho  -were  shorn  of 
his  temporal  power,  makes  that  city  th^  spiritual  capital  of  the 
Catholic  world-  And  if  the  arrangement  now  to  be  made  with  tbt> 
Pap  si!  Court  be,  as  it  can  hardly  he  ,  doubted  that  it  will  and  mtist 
be,  of  a  kind  to  preserve  such  an  amount  of  dignity,  and  at  least  of 
sovereign  seeming,  to  the  Pontiff  as  will  render  it  impossible  for 
Rome  to  bo  made  the  civil  capital  of  Italy,  some  consolation  may  be 
found,  if  not  for  Italy  herself  in  the  first  moments  of  her  dhsappeint* 
ment,  at  least  for  the  more  coolly -judging  well-wishers  to  Italy,  m 
the  resulting  fact  that  she  wiU  thus  bo  forced  into  maiutaiiuiig  a  ^ 
m<^e  desirable  eapitaL 


THE  UNCONTROLLED  RTJFFIANISM  OF  LONDON, 

AS  MEASUBED  BY  THE  RULE  OF  THUMB. 


Otb  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  above  named 
by  the  fact  that,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  and  minnte  inquiry,  we 
have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  one  who  has  been  garrotted ;  and 
that  subsequently,  finding  ourselves  unable  to  approach  the  subject 
in  the  first  degree,  we  have  not  even  succeeded  in  coming  upon  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  has  known  any  one  that  has  been  so 
maltreated.  Then,  having  failed  in  this,  which  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  matter  of  magnitude,  our  attention  has  fixed  itself  upon  a  much 
smaller  thing,  and  we  have  examined  our  own  experience  as  to— 
pickpocketing.  We  ourselves  have  never  had  our  pockets  picked! 
The  classical  and  observant  reader  will,  no  doubt,  quote  against  us 
that  well-worked  Latin  line, — '*  Gantabit  vacuus,"  &c.  But  we  do 
carry  a  watch,  plainly  indicated  by  the  dangling  of  a  chain;  and 
never  yet  has  sacrilegious  hand  been  laid  on  that  trinket  in  any  of  our 
not  nnfirequent  wanderings  through  the  streets,  either  by  day  or  night. 
And  following  up  our  inquiries  still  further,  we  have  found  but  few 
snfferers  firom  this  certainly  not  uncommon  vice,  who  are  personally 
known  to  us.  Our  maiden  aunt  lost  her  silver  snufi'-box  in  an  omni- 
bus, and  the  wife  of  our  bosom  opines  that  her  handkerchief  was  once 
taken  from  her  as  she  was  extricating  herself  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
cab.  To  us,  who  know  the  habits  of  ^e  latter  lady,  it  seems  uiigust 
that  this  case  should  be  allowed  to  swell  the  list  of  crimes  which  are 
recorded  against  the  population  of  our  metropolis.  We  always  thought 
that  that  handkerchief  had  been  left  upon  the  cab-seat.  Among  our 
male  acquaintance  we  can  find  hardly  one  who  will  acknowledge  that 
within  the  last  five  years  he  has  become  a  victim  to  the  skill  supposed 
to  have  been  so  widely  taught  in  Professor  Fagin's  establishment. 
We  own  at  once  that  we  began  this  inquiry  in  a  spirit  difienng  greatly 
&om  that  which  now  animates  us.  Having  heard  and  read  much 
of  the  predatory  habits  of  our  immediate  neighbours,  and  of  the 
rowdyism,  barbarity,  and  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  uncon- 
trolled roffianism,  of  those  among  whom  we  live, — and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  hear  and  read  so  much  on  the  subject  as  to  make  the 
bair  of  the  head  stand  on  end  from  time  to  time  ?— we  want  some- 
what deeply  into  the  statistics  of  the  metropolitan  criminal  population, 
intending  to  harrow  up  the  very  souls  of  our  readers  by  such  a  de- 
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Bcription  of  the  dangers  to  wliich  they  were  daily  subjected  as  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  entitled  us  to  the  merit  of  having  produced  a  first- 
rate  sensational  article.  But  when  we  came  to  the  digestion  of  these 
statistics, — for  which  process  we  acknowledge  that  the  digesting  mate- 
rials bestowed  upon  us  are  hardly  sufficiently  strong  and  trustworthy, 
— ^we  found  ourselves  wandering  in  a  wilderness  of  facts  which  required 
a  great  many  more  facts  to  make  themselves  in  the  least  useful. 
What  did  4,788  pocket-handkerchiefs  a  year  mean  ?  Our  imagination 
tells  us  at  once  that  such  a  mass  of  silk  and  cambric  brought  to  the 
repository  of  Professor  Fagin  must,  to  him  and  his,  have  been  sufficient 
proof  of  a  very  lively  trade ; — ^that  there  was  enough  here,  joined  with 
the  598  watches  and  other  articles  enumerated,  to  fill  the  repositories 
of  many  other  professors.  But  then  came  the  question  of  population 
and  the  work  of  comparison.  Those  who  had  talked  so  much  and  h^id 
writteif  so  much  of  uncontrolled  ruffianiem,  had  intended  to  signify  to 
us  that  ruffianism  among  us  is  more  uncontrolled  now  than  formerly, 
— is  more  uncontrolled  among  us  than  among  others, — French  shaD 
we  say,  and  Americans, — whom  we  regard  as  walking  along  with  us, 
pari  passu,  on  the  road  towards  perfected  civilisation,  but  whom  we 
should  most  unwillingly  acknowledge  to  be  in  advance  of  us.  TVe 
found  ourselves,  as  we  say,  in  a  wilderness,  when  we  came  to  sift  the 
matter  after  this  fashion,  and  to  digest  the  statistics  with  which  we 
had  surrounded  ourselves.  A  certain  number  of  persons  had  been 
garrotted  annually  in  London  during  the  past  eight  years.  We  declioe 
to  state  the  number  on  which  we  alighted.  Not  intending,  in  this 
essay,  to  work  on  statistical  principles,  we  will  not  subject  oursel?^ 
to  the  annoyance  of  having  our  statistics  quostioDed*  But  the  per- 
cent age  on  the  population  of  London  was  very  smaH  indeed, — so 
emaU  that  when  we  came  to  add  garrotting  to  tho  other  crimes  of  \h^ 
citizen Sr  it  showed  a  result  hardly  to  be  appreciated.  Surely  it  cooJ^ 
not  be  necessary  for  everybody  to  stay  at  home  o*  nights,  or  to  walk 
always  in  1^0  middle  of  tho  streets,  to  avoid  a  danger  that  was  w 
minutely  infinitesimal  1  And  on  comparing  our  present  selves  with 
our  past  selves,  it  seemed  to  us  that  gairotting  had  come  up  in  pl»ie 
of  other  oflences  of  violence, — indicating,  by  its  nature,  fear  of  the 
police,  and  therefore  an  efficient  police,  rather  than  an  increase  of 
uncontrolled  villany.  That  there  should  bo  villany  among  three  mil- 
lions of  people  herded  together,  wo  take  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
Whether  there  woa  an  increased  percentage  of  villany,  and  an  incrt^iaau 
percentage  of  the  want  of  control ; — that  waa  tLe  question ;  ^ 
finding  our  digestive  organs  weak  for  the  manipulntiau  of  poi^^  eU- 
tistics,  which  require  a  good  dea^  of  chucking  backwards  and  forwiztk, 
we  acknowledge  that  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  exhaastive  iagtructioQ  l0 
the  public  in  that  form. 

As    to  the  comparison  between  ourselves  and  our  neigliWur')  k 
the  matter  of  uncontrolled  ruffianism, — between  ounielvt^s  imd  ^ 
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French  or  the  Americans, — ^we  again  found  ourselves  involved  in 
similar  difficulties.  To  make  any  comparison  of  avail  we  should  take 
the  cities  of  Paris  and  New  York,  and  ascertain  whether  in  them  life 
and  property  are  less  safe  than  in  London.  No  other  cities  can  afford 
ground  for  such  comparison, — even  if  such  is  given  by  Paris  and  New 
York, — for  the  scoundrelism  of  the  earth  will  of  course  gather  itself 
together  where  wealth  and  numbers  offer  it  the  best  chance  of  a  live- 
lihood. In  the  little  town  of  Muzzlegoose  on  the  Downs,  with  which 
we  are  connected,  street  violence  is  unknown,  although  a  Muzzle- 
goose  butcher  was  hung  some  years  back  for  sticking  his  knife  into  a 
young  woman  who  would  not  become  his  sweetheart.  When  wo 
were  in  the  thick  of  these  inquiries  there  came  to  be  that  ill-timed 
march  of  militiamen  through  the  north  of  London,  and  they  who 
are  loudest  in  pointing  out  to  us  that  we  have  fallen  upon  bad  and 
violent  times  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that.  The  roughs  seem 
to  have  had  a  day  of  it,  and  though  we  again  could  not  find  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  who  had  materially  suffered,  no  doubt  a  great 
many  ruffians  had  been  enabled  to  come  together,  and  to  set  the  police 
for  a  time  at  defiance.  But  it  occurred  to  us  that  even  within  our 
own  time  there  had  been  rows  of  a  much  worse  description  both  in 
Paris  and  in  New  York ; — rows  which  must  have  gone  much  further 
in  making  the  timid  portion  of  the  population  afraid  to  walk  abroad. 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  us  to  alter  the  case  that  these  French  and 
American  rows  had  formed  themselves  on  a  basis  of  political  feeling. 
We  thought,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  same  with  us,— only  that  here 
the  pohtical  feeling  of  the  people  is  so  much  less  obdurate,  less 
hostile,  less  unconvinced,  less  spasmodically  successful ; — and  on  that 
account  so  much  more  malleable  and  easily  governed  than  it  is  in  Paris 
or  New  York  I  And,  moreover,  if  your  head  be  broken,  or  your 
purse  stolen,  it  matters  little  to  you  whether  the  injury  came  from 
oncontroUed  political,  or  uncontrolled  non-political,  ruffianism.  What 
does  matter  is  that  the  ruffianism  should  be  brought  under  control ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  that  which  is  non-political  is  more  easily 
handled,  is  more  manifestly  made  odious  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
is  more  quickly  made  to  appear  as  a  thing  clearly  damnable  and  in- 
jurious to  all  concerned  in  it,  than  that  which  strives  to  make  itself 
respectable  with  the  excuse  of  politics. 

But  we  will  confess  that  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  insecurity  of 
I^ndon  had  made  us  fear  that  we  could  not  hold  up  our  heads  in 
this  matter  of  police  control  against  our  French  neighbours.  Of  the 
rowdyism  of  New  York  we  have  always  entertained  so  strong  a  con- 
viction, that  we  have  never  feared  a  comparison  there ;  but  was  it  the 
to  that  Paris  was  more  orderly  than  London  ?  Statistics  appeared 
from  time  to  time  which  seemed  to  show  that,  at  any  rate,  as  regards 
England  and  France,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  as  regards  London  and 
^^  also,  serious  criminality  was  much  more  prevalent  with  us  than 
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with  them.  This  was  very  terrible  to  us,  and  seemed  to  go  so  fkr 
towards  proving  the  correctness  of  that  sensational  but  nncomfori- 
able  view  of  the  matter,  which  wonld  teach  as  to  believe  that  ve 
English  are  all  gradually  tumbling  into  a  great  Golgotha  of  crime,  in 
which  the  innocent  will  be  eaten  up  and  swallowed  by  the  criminals. 
We  were  almost  in  despair  on  this  matter,  when  there  came  oat  a 
most  startling  but  comfortable  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, — see 
the  paper  of  2dth  November  last, — Bladen  with  statistics,  all  of  which 
show  conclusively,  if  statistics  can  ever  be  conclusive,  that  we  are  at 
any  rate  not  worse  than  our  neighbours.  And  there  is  here  also  a 
direct  comparison  between  London  and  Paris.  In  London  the  sum- 
mary convictions  in  a  year  were  68,849,  as  placed  against  85,690  in 
Paris,  with  probably  nearly  a  third  less  of  population.  Li  London, 
indeed,  the  convictions  for  dninkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  ex- 
ceeded those  in  Paris  for  similar  oflfences  by  neady  five  to  one.  This 
is  very  bad,  and  should  be  looked  to.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  men  and  women  taken  up  for  being  drunk  do  more  harm  to 
themselves  than  to  their  neighbours. 

Finding  ourselves  thus  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  statistics 
which  we  had  collected  on  4iie  subject,  and  thinking  that,  as  far  as 
we  understood  them,  or  could,  as  we  say,  digest  them,  they  tended 
rather  to  show  us  how  quiet  and  safe  our  streets  are  than  the  reverse, 
we  resolved  upon  applying  ourselves  to  that  rule  of  thumb  which  we 
have  attempted  to  explain  in  the  opening  lines  of  this  short  essay. 
We  had  been  told  that  we  ought  to  stir  no  whither  after  nightfall  in 
the  streets  of  London  without  carrying  with  us,  at  the  least,  a  huge 
knobstick  wherewith  to  assail,  on  the  instant,  any  garrotter  by  whom 
we  might  be  attacked ; — ^whereas  it  is  our  custom  and  our  comfort  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  soft  and  ancient  umbrella,  which  W8 
love  well.  Moreover,  though  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  lacking  in 
proper  manly  vigour,  we  doubt  our  ovm  alacrity  with  that  knobsticL 
And  as  for  a  revolver,  which  has  been  suggested,  we  are  &ee  to 
acknowledge  that  the  danger  of  being  garrotted,  if  it  were  assured  to 
us,  would  loom  less  to  us  than  that  which  we  should  anticipate  from 
walking  about  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  our  own  pockets.  They  who 
take  delight  in  wandering  about  through  strange  lands,  among  lions, 
savages,  and  nomadic  thieving  tribes,  whose  business  it  is  to  go 
hither  an^  thitbcr  with  ILelr  livoiS  In  their  handi,-^they  nuijr  look 
upon  the  proposed  state  of  eoastant  prep^iration  under  amu  m  oBt  j^ 
pleasurable  excitwiuDnt  \  but  lor  us,  who  are  aceuutomed  ta  ripgxi>l  ur 
BBcurity  of  our  pockotti  and  pttrsous  ais  an  aifair  of  the  police . — 4a  QV 
Btaeh  guggestiuDa  ore  moro  ttirribla  than  the  evils  giippo&«d  to  1j<  <v 
general.  If  that  bo  necosearj^  theu» — for  ej^i — farewell  Loii4od  3  Aod 
it  has  boon  very  generally  pointed  out  to  us,  that  if  we  do  VMtnn  oal 
at  nights,  we  should  walk  c^ver  in  the  juiiddlo  of  the  Streets,  mb^tB 
may  be  from  skulking  corutirs,  imd  tbut  wo  ahoiUd  wilk  f|tiaek  lal 
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watchinl,  remembering  ever  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  rampant, 
imeontrolled  ruffianisin.  As  we  thought  of  these  plain,  and  certainly 
cheap  instructions,  it  speared  to  us  that  we  were  too  old  to  alter 
habits  long  adopted.  On  an  occasion  or  two  we  might  remember  to 
rush  down  the  centre  of  Great  Eussell  Street  as  we  made  our  way 
home  Bloomsbury- wards,  returning  from  the  mild  dissipation  of  our 
club.  But  it  is  our  wont  to  saunter  listlessly  along,  thinking  of  the 
Magazine,  thinking  of  our  articles,  thinking  often  of  an  ungrateful, — 
sometimes,  too,  of  a  grateful  public.  The  streets  which  are  very 
pleasant  to  us  would  cease  to  give  us  pleasure  if  it  became  needful 
for  us  to  be  ever  on  our  guard, — ^to  hurry  along,  looking  over  our 
shoulders  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  mindful  always  of  the  .cudgel  in 
our  hands.  And  then,  too,  as  to  that  proposal  that  we  should  carry 
with  us,  in  these  our  night-rambles,  no  watch  and  no  money,  we 
demur  to  it  altogether.  Our  wants  are  not  heavy,  but  we  like  to  go 
prepared  for  the  perhaps  necessary  cab, — ^for  the  little  supper  arrange- 
ment which  may,  perchance,  be  suggested  to  us, — ^for  that  loan  of 
half-a-crown  which  it  is  possible  that  our  friend  may  require  of  us. 
We  decline  altogether  to  denude  ourselves  of  our  slightly-stocked 
purse,  and  will  even  continue  to  carry  with  us  the  means  of  knowing 
at  what  hour  we  insert  our  latch-key  in  the  lock,  so  that  feminine 
vigilance, — ever  watchful  on  our  behoof, — ^may  not  find  us  without 
an  answer  in  the  morning. 

Thus,  in  doubt  and  suffering,  we  applied  ourselves  to  what  we  will 
call  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  made  personal  inquiry  as  to  the  damages 
which  had  accrued  to  those  whom  we  could  approach  at  first,  at 
second,  or  even  at  third  hand.  The  result  has  been  to  assure  us  that 
we  need  not  look  for  the  knobstick,  and  that  we  may  go  mooning 
along  the  pavements, — as  we  have  done  every  day  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  And  we  venture  to  think  that,  after  all,  this  mode  of  inquiry 
is  the  most  efficacious  for  those  who  want  to  bring  home  a  trutii  to 
themselves  for  their  own  guidance  and  conduct  in  life.  Statistics 
must,  as  we  have  said,  be  knocked  hither  and  thither,  and  sifted,  and 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  digested,  before  a  plain  man  can  use  them  for 
his  private  purposes.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  regulate 
the  expenses  of  the  nation  by  statistics,  but  the  gentleman  who  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  him- 
self and  family  will  find  that  he  can  stretch  his  money  mucli  further 
^y  the  rule  of  thumb,  well  administered,  than  he  can  do  by  the  use  of 
*ny  statistics.  And  then,  too,  the  public  statements,  which  meet 
us  loudly  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  cautioning  us  against 
this  horror  and  against  that,  are  apt  to  delude  us  much  if  we 
accept  thorn  without  the  necessary  grain  of  salt.  If  all  these  cau- 
tions were  taken  by  the  letter,  in  whom  or  in  what  could  we 
trust  ?  Is  not  every  justice  a  nincompoop  ?  Is  not  every  man  in 
office  either  a  knave  or  an  idler  ?     Are  not  our  clergy  a  poor,  weak 
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set  of  drivellers  ?  Are  not  our  tradesmen  pilferers,  our  merchants 
swindlers,  our  doctors  quacks,  our  scholars  shallow,  and  our  serv-ants 
slatternly  hirelings  ?  Alas  !  we  know  that,  in  the  general,  such  is  the 
case, — guided  to  that  knowledge  by  the  oft-repeated  cautions  of  oar 
daily  and  weekly  monitors.  But  for  ourselves,  when  we  proceed  to 
administer  that  rule  of  thumb, — when  we  come  to  judge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring magistrate  who  is  so  kind  to  us ;  of  the  Post  Office  clerk  who 
is  our  friend ;  of  the  dear  vicar  who  lives  near  us,  and  whom  we  almost 
adore ;  of  that  excellent  fellow,  Brisket,  who  has  never  refused  03 
credit  in  our  sorest  need ;  of  our  great  and  beneficent  neighbour  from 
the  Lombard  Street  firm  who  gives  coals  in  winter  to  all  the  paupers 
around  us  ;  of  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who  feels  our  pulses  at  a 
most  moderate  pecuniary  remuneration ;  of  our  young  cousin  who  has 
just  been  elected  a  fellow ;  and  of  the  neat,  light-handed  Phillis  \fho 
waits  upon  us  bo  deftly, — for  ourselves,  we  say,  when  we  thus  mea- 
sure our  own  little  world  by  gauge  of  thumb,  we  find  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  an  extremely  honest  set  of  fellows. 

Having,  therefore,  after  our  own  fashion,  measured  the  ruffianism 
of  London  in  our  own  scales,  and  by  our  own  weights,  we  decline  to  re- 
cognise any  necessity  for  altering  our  usual  mode  of  living.  And  even 
though  we  were  throttled  in  consequence  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
winter,  we  do  not  think  that  our  readers  should  accept  that  as  any 
evidence  that  our  observations  are  unfoundod. 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 


It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  least  ohservant  readers  of 
the  daily  papers  most  he  aware  of  a  great  change  which  has  of  late 
years  come  over  the  commerce  of  this  country.  That  all  those  who 
have  noted  this  fact  shoold  he  ahle  to  tell  why,  wherefore,  and  in 
what  measure  it  has  heen  brought  about,  would  be  absurd  to  expect ; 
bnt  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  character  of  our  trading 
relations  amongst  ourselves,  that  abroad  our  credit  and  our  great 
name  for  business  integrity  are  not  what  they  were,  and  still  less  what 
they  ought  to  be,  few  who  mix  with  their  fellow  men,  and  are  even 
ordinarily  quick  to  observe  passing  events,  can  have  failed  to  remark. 
Indeed,  has  not  the  truth,  in  one  respect,  been  brought  home  to  most 
of  us  ?  How  many  families  in  the  land  are  there  who  have  not — 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  those  of  their  near  relatives — suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  mania,  which  was  so  prevalent  for  a  time,  of 
investing  money  in  joint-stock  company  undertakings  ?  Such  specula- 
tions are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  commercial,  and  the  collapse 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  them  was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
the  general  recklessness  in  business  which  has  latterly  in  another  way 
80  completely  paralysed  the  trade  of  England.  Of  the  fact  that  com- 
merce is  for  the  time  paralysed,  what  stronger  confirmation  do  wo 
need  than  the  City  articles  of  the  Times,  the  Daily  News,  or  any  other 
of  the  leading  journals  of  London,  Manchester,  or  the  other  great 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom  ?  Money  was  never  more  plentiful 
than  at  the  present  day.  The  banks  cry  aloud  for  customers  to  borrow 
their  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  millions,  at  two  per  cent.  All 
that  they  ask  is  to  receive  fair  commercial  securities,  and  their  wealth 
is  at  the  disposition  of  those  who  will  take  it,  to  work  with, — to  mani- 
pulate, to  turn  over,  to  increase  twenty,  thirty,  or  fiftyfold.  But  tho 
diflSculty  is  to  find  those  **  fair  commercial  securities.'*  When  there 
is  little  or  no  trade,  there  are  few  or  no  good  bills  of  exchange  floating ; 
and  where  such  do  not  exist  there  must  be  a  stand-still  in  business, 
fm  utter  want  of  tho  lawful  enterprise  which  is  needful  to  develop 
the  commerce  oi  a  country.  But  still  the  question  remains  to  be 
answered,  what  has  caused  such  an  utter — and  what  is  more  important, 
such  a  very  prolonged — stagnation  in  the  trade  of  England ;  and 
when,  if  ever,  is  such  a  state  of  things  likely  to  end  ? 

The  commercial  business  of  this  country  may  be  divided  under  two 
principal  heads — that  of  Trade  and  that  of  Finance.     For  our  preeeni 
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inqoiry  we  will  examine  these  separately,  taking  first  all  that  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  Trade — ^the  business  and  calling  of  merchants; 
and  afterwards,  what  may  be  denominated  Finance,  or  that  which 
applies  to  all  purely  monetary  transactions,  and  in  which  are  included 
banking  operations,  joint-stock  company  speculations,  or  the  like. 

And,  first,  as  to  Trade.  What  has  caused  the  total  prostration  of 
this  branch  of  commerce?  what  has  occasioned  its  prolonged  depres- 
sion, lengthened  on  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month,  far 
beyond  what  in  former  4ays  was  caused  by  even  the  most  sevens 
commercial  crisis  ?  The  reply  to  this  question  may  be  condensed  in 
the  words  with  which  we  have  headed  this  paper,  '*  business  at 
the  present  day.''  It  is  the  business  of  the  present  day,  or  rather  the 
mode  by  which  that  business  is  conducted,  which  has  caused  all  the 
evils  under  which  trade  is  at  present  suffering ;  and  until  the  system 
which  we  shall  presently  try  to  illustrate  shall  have  ceased  to  exist, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  hopes  that  prosperity,  which  in  business  is 
the  eldest  child  of  credit,  will  ever  return  to  mercantile  England. 

In  former  times — ^in  days  when  men  now  barely  of  middle  age  were 
already  fighting  the  battle  of  life — ^if  you  wished  to  be  a  merchant, — 
to  commence  business, — ^it  was  deemed  essential  that  you  should  have 
not  only  some  commercial  training,  but  that  you  should  be  possessed 
of  capital  more  or  less  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  commerce  in 
which  you  were  about  to  engage.  We  remember  the  period — ^not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago— when  a  young  man  who  had  served  his 
five  or  seven  years  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  who  could  command  a 
capital  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  would  have  been  thought  fool- 
hardy to  begin  business  on  his  own  account,  except  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  that  chiefly  on  commission,  in  which  the  risks  of  loss  are 
comparatively  small.  In  those  days,  for  any  one  to  write  himself 
down  a  merchant,  and  not  have  thfi  means  at  command  to  meet  any 
loss  which,  humanly  speaking,  he  might  at  any  moment  incur,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  nothing  short  of  svrindling;  and  the  indi- 
vidual found  out  risking  in  such  transactions  the  money  of  those  who 
confided  in  his  integrity,  would  l^ave  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mercial **  welcher," — a  man  who  bets  high,  who  takes  all  he  wins, 
but  who,  when  luck  turns  against  him,  leaves  those  to  whom  he  owes 
money  to  look  for  his  whereabouts.  But  how  is  it  now  ?  How  do 
hundreds  of  men,  preparing  to  commence  trading,  get  the  capital  on 
which  to  begin  ?  Their  methpd  is  simple  and  easy  in  the  extreme. 
Of  course  we  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  include  in  our  con- 
demnation the  old  honoured  mercantile  firms  of  England.  That 
many  such  still  exist,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  of  the  &et 
that  they  hold  themselves  perfectly  aloof  from  anything  like  trade 
"  welching."  But  unfortunately  they  are  but  few  when  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  new  mushroom  houses  that  spring  up  daily  in 
every  direction.     And  the  question  then  naturally  arises — How  is  it 
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that  these  firms,  which  have  no  capital,  manage  to  trade  without  the 
means  on  which  to  work  ? 

Those  persons  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes  of  that  great 
mercantile  theatre  called  the  City  daring  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  how  much  falsehood,  how 
much  paper  credit,  and  how  little  substantial  foundation,  apper- 
tain to  a  vast  number  of  our  mercantile  houses.  Bank  managers, 
biU-brokers,  and  the  partners  in  the  great  discount  houses  in  London, 
could  make  disclosures  in  this  respect  which  would  prove  far  more 
sensational  reading  than  an3rthing  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  novels.  Not  that  even  the  cleverest  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  these  gentlemen  can  always  detect  the  rogue  in  the  plausible 
so-called  merchant ;  nor  are  they  always  able  to  distinguish  the  true 
metal  from  the  mere  electro-plated  article,  which  often  looks  more 
valuable  than  the  silver  or  gold  which  it  is  meant  to  copy.  But  the 
worst  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trading  world  is  the  lowered — 
the  greatly  lowered — moral  tone  with  which  the  influx  of  rascality  has 
gradually  leavened  almost  the  whole  mass  of  traders.  Those  who  mix 
much  with  business  men  in  private  life  will  understand  best  what  we 
mean.  Of  late  years,  even  amongst  merchants  who  commenced  trade 
upon  a  bona-fide  capital,  there  exists  but  too  often  a  reckless  spirit  of 
adventure — based  on  the  assumption  that  all  commerce  is  now-a-days 
more  or  less  dishonest,  but  that  they  must  float  with  the  stream — 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  painful  to  witness.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  all  commercial  men  have  become  rogues,  but  we  maintain 
that  unclean  hands,  slippery  ways,  and  a  general  character  of  what 
Americans  term  <*  smartness  "  in  business,  are  not  looked  upon  with 
the  same  horror  and  detestation  as  they  once  were.  A  City  man  may 
in  these  days  be  known  to  be  a  rogue,  his  fellow-traders  may  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  has  done  things  which  ought  to  have  brought  him 
before  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  so  long  as  he  can  hold  his  own,  and  put  a 
fair  face  upon  his  questionable  transactions,  no  man  is  bold  enough  to 
throw  the  first  stone  ;  and  other  so-called  merchants  of  a  like  stamp, 
seeing  how  well  he  gets  on,  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  add  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  already  succeeded  to  no  small  extent  in 
mining  the  commercial  character  which  England  has  until  lately  en- 
joyed for  integrity  and  honest  dealing. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  with  regard  to  the  many  firms  that  are 
endeavouring  to  make  bricks  without  straw, — to  make  profits  without 
any  capital  to  work  upon, — and  which,  under  the  pretext  of  trading, 
are  really  playing  the — to  them — ^profitable  game  of  **  heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose,"  we  will  relate  two  cases  of  business  of  the  present 
day,  both  of  which  have  recehtly  come  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  the  present  writer. 
8ome  three  or  four  years  ago  a  Scotchman,  whom  for  distinction  we 

will  call  John  Adams,  arrived  in  London.   He  was  a  man  in  the  prime 
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of  life,  but  with  a  baldness  of  head  and  a  decided  tendency  to  prey 
in  his  whiskers  which  added  greatly  to  the  respectability  of  his  appear- 
ance. In  a  financial  point  of  view,'  this  gentleman's  antecedents  were 
not  favourable.  As  a  young  man  he  had  served  five  or  six  years 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  banks,  and  had  left  that  emplojonent  to  take 
a  better-paid  situation  in  a  large  Glasgow  commission  house.  Afler 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  latter  capacity  he  had,  with  a  capital  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  commenced  business  on  his  own  account ;  bnt 
at  the  end  of  two  years  had  failed  for  about  five  thousand  pounds. 
There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  getting  over  the  process  of 
whitewashing,  which  after  considerable  delay  had  been  surmounted, 
^d  a  relative  had  made  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds,  advising 
him  to  proceed  to  Australia  and  commence  life  there  as  a  squatter ; 
in  any  case — such  was  the  condition  on  which  he  was  given  the 
money — he  was  not  to  show  himself  north  of  the  Tweed  again  for 
the  next  ten  years.  But  Mr.  Adams  had  considerable  misgiving 
respecting  the  success  he  was  likely  to  have  as  a  sheep-farmer  at  the 
antipodes,  and  so  he  came  to  London,  determined  to  set  up  for  him- 
self as  a  merchant. 

His  first  act  was  to  obtain,  by  some  means  or  other,  an  introdneti<m 
to  a  fourth-rate  bank.  In  those  days — ^we  speak  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  years  ago— there  were  many  banks  only  too  glad  to  secure 
customers,  and  who  looked  upon  any  one  who  opened  an  account  with  a 
hundred  pounds  as  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  be  mentioned  at 
the  next  board- day  meeting.  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
"respectability"  by  being  able  to  talk  of  "  his  bank"  and  "his 
banking  account,"  Mr.  Adams  hired  a  small  office  in  the  very  centre 
of  business-land,  and  had  his  name  painted. on  the  door,  taking  care 
to  add  the  words  "  and  Company."  '*  John  Adams  akd  Compact, 
Mebchants  and  Commission  Aoents,"  looked  well  in  Brook  Cooit, 
and  still  better  in  the  Post-Office  Directory.  The  next  thing  was  to 
get  a  couple  of  clerks  without  having  to  pay  wages ;  and  to  obtain 
these,  one  pound  of  the  hundred  pounds'  capital  was  expended  in 
advertisements,  addressed  to  parents  and  guardians  who  wished  a 
conmiercial  training  for  their  sons.  Not  only  did  our  friend  obtain 
the  services  of  one  young  man  gratis,  but  he  actually  had  a  premiam 
of  fifty  pounds  paid  by  the  father  of  another ;  and  no  small  addition 
did  this  sum  make  to  his  somewhat  scanty  capital.  With  five  or  six 
pounds  spent  upon  second-hand  office-furniture,  about  half  as  mncb 
upon  ledgers,  daybooks,  and  stationery,  the  office,  with  two  dories  in 
the  outer  room,  was  complete,  and  Mr.  Adams  began  to  look  around 
him  for  business. 

Did  he  get  any — was  he  able  to  trade  or  traffic  in  goods  or  prodneet 
Of  course  he  was.  He  went  to  Manchester,  and  bought  for  taA 
small  parcels  of  prints  suitable  for  the  Constantinople  ma^t.  Hmm 
he  shipped  to  a  Greek  firm  in  that  city,  drawing  upon  th6in  £arfa 
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valac,  and  obtaining  in  return  orders  to  purchase  other  merchandise, 
as  well  as  to  sell  sundry  lots  of  madder  roots,  oil,  and  various  articles 
produced  in  the  East,  which  they  consigned  to  his  care.  He  was  a  man 
thoroughly  well  versed  in  all  the  details  of  business  life,  not  a  great 
talker,  always  well,  but  not  loudly,  dressed,  and  eminently ,"  respect- 
able "  in  his  looks  and  habits.  Little  by  little  he  got  a  business,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  stamped  paper  ;  for  it  was  by  bills,  and  bills 
only,  that  he  could  live  in  a  commercial  sense.  In  the  City  he  had 
a  friend  who  did  business  on  commission  for  an  iron  company  ;  this 
friend  accepted  bills  for  him,  and  ho  returned  the  compliment.  These 
documents  were  artistically  got  up,  and  bore  all  the  appearance  of 
bona-fide  mercantile  paper.  If  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  firm  of  John  Adams 
and  Company,  walked  into  the  manager's  room  of  the  Incontestable 
Bank,  and  offered  for  discount  bills  drawn  by  his  own  house  upon 
Messrs.  James  Mincing  and  Co.,  Iron  Brokers,  of  Jude  Lane,  and 
dnly  accepted  by  that  firm,  could  the  said  manager  of  the  Incontestable 
refuse  to  discount  them  ?  Not  on  any  account :  had  he  done  so,  his 
bank  would  at  once  have  lost  a  customer.  There  was  only  one  thing 
which  the  friends  who  thus  played  into  each  other's  hands  had  to  bo 
careful  of,  which  was  that  "  the  paper  "  of  John  Adams  and  Co.  and 
that  of  James  Mincing  and  Co.  should  never  bo  offered  for  discount 
at  the  same  establishment ;  and  this  was  very  easy  indeed  to  avoid.  And 
when  to  these  two  *'  dummy  "  firms  was  added  a  third — William  and 
Peter  Cracks,  also  Conunission  Agents — which  accepted  and  drew  bills, 
and  helped  the  others,  of  course  the  transaction  became  all  the  more 
easy.  Not  to  make  too  long  a  story,  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that  the 
second  year  our  friend  was  in  business  in  London  he  *'  turned  over" 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  twelve  months ;  and 
that  when  the  smash  came, — when  the  facilities  for  obtaining  money 
npon  flash  bills  ceased, — ^he  **  cracked  up,"  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  for 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  went  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  with  flying  colours.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  of  these  sixty 
thousand  pounds  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  quietly  invested 
something  very  comfortable  in  Consols ;  and  when  business  in  the 
City  gets  brisker,  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  begin  again. 

The  second  instance  we.  shall  give  of  business  as  done  in  the  present 
day  is  that  of  a  shipowner.  This  gentleman,  who  shall  go  by  the  name 
of  Johns,  began  life  as — and  was  until  four  or  five  years  ago— a  steward 
of  a  large  passenger  steamer  which  *<  went  foreign  "  out  of  an  English 
provincial  port.  He  had  saved  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
having  married,  aspired  to  be  something  higher  in  the  world  than  a 
mere  head- waiter  in  a  floating  hotel.  His  wife's  father  was  a  retired 
luid  pensioned  clerk  of  a  large  shipowner,  and  between  these  two 
relatives  there  was  concocted  a  scheme  which  soon  floated  them  into  tho 
<x^ean  of  wealth.  They  commenced  by  purchasing  an  old  ship  which 
^as  sold  by  auction  for  a  mero  trifle,  some  eight  hundred  pounds.  Of 
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this  they  paid  a  tbird  in  cash*  and  gave  a  bond  upon  tbc  abip,  with 
an  insurance  poUey  in  the  event  of  ber  being  lost,  for  the  balanfe. 
How  they  fonnd  tbe  moans  to  provision  or  to  man  ber,  the  god  of 
credit  and  tbe  spirit  of  mercantile  accommodation  bilk  alone  can  teU. 
It  is  enoTigb  for  as  to  know  tbat  tbey  not  only  did  so,  but  that  they 
also  freighted  her  on  Government  account  to  one  of  tbe  colonies,  and 
tbat  tbe  advance  they  obtained  for  ber  hire  was  enough  to  clear  off 
the  debt  still  remaining  upon  her*  In  her  second  voyage — ont  and 
home  to  Bombay — -they  not  only  paid  their  expenses,  but  made  a 
profit  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  pay  in  part  for  another 
vessel,  which  they  also  freighted  to  Government,  and  ^vbicb  they  also 
soon  freed  from  debt.  Had  their  operations  ceased  here,  they  might 
still  have  paid  tbeir  way,  and  even  have  made  a  modest  Uviag  out  of 
tbe  two  ship  a  they  owned-  But  about  tbc  time  of  which  we  write  the 
mania  for  speculations  in  cotton  was  at  its  height,  and  these  ehip- 
owners  went  largely  into  that  most  risky  trade.  In  order  to  obt^ 
funds  with  which  to  pay  for  tbe  cotton  they  bought,  they  mortgaged 
their  vessels  to  their  full  value.  Bo  long  as  prices  kept  up  all  went 
weU ;  but  when  cotton  which  they  had  bought  in  Eg^-pt  at  from  one 
and  siicpcnce  to  two  shillings  a  pound,  could  hardly  be  sold  in  London 
for  eightpence,  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements  j  and  aft^r  struggling  on  for  a  short  season,  went  into 
the  Banlanptcy  Court  to  get  rid  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  poanda* 
worth  of  debts  and  liabibties,  all  of  which  had  to  be  borne  by,  and 
were  a  dead  loss  to,  some  person  or  persons  some  where  m  the 
mercantile  world. 

Are  these  two  instances, — both  of  them  actual  facts,  as  we  said 
before,  which  have  occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer,  and  are  told  exactly  as  thoy  happened  in  all  rejects  except  that 
tbe  names  are  changed,— are  these  two  instances  in  any  way  excep- 
tional ?  are  they  selected  because  they  are  extraordinary  and  out-of 
the-M'ay  cases .  of  mercantile  recklessness  ?  By  no  means*  Saikt 
PArLB  Magazine  might  be  filled  with  similar  instances  of  men  wilhoiit 
a  shilling  of  capital  to  begin  upon  doing  a  large  business,  and  failing  fijr 
fabulona  sums.  Nor  are  Enghsh  men'of  business  by  any  means  tlie 
cleverest  adepts  at  this  work.  To  do  foreigners — and  particulariy 
Greeks,  Levantines,  and  ah  the  various  truding  claasea  that  bail  from 
tbc  East — but  justice^  the  grand  discovery  of  working  and  trading  npoo 
bills,  and  bills  only,  was  made  in  class^ic  lands.  It  is  a  meaa»  of 
commerce  which  was  first  invented  in  the  Levant,  and  only  of  lite 
years  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  England*  Tbt 
results  of  this  art  we  are  now  enjoyingj  but  wo  cannot  claim  to  be 
the  original  discoverers  of  the  science.  Like  many  other  inxaiiei) 
it  came  originally  from  the  East ;  and  the  followinu;  story  will  show 
how  it  has  been  worked  in  this  country  by  those  who  bioagkt  A 
with  them  from  other  countries. 
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Some  years  ago  there  came  to  Liverpool  a  Greek  gentleman  who 
set  np  in  business  as  the  correspondent  of  two  firms — one  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  other  at  Alexandria.  The  house  he  established  in  England 
went  by  the  name  of  Messrs.  Acapulos  and  Co. ;  *  that  at  Constan- 
tinople was  called  Acapulos  Brothers;  and  the  one  at  Alexandria,  Spesa 
and  Acapulos.  Of  these  names,  all  save  the  one  name  in  each  house 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  fiction.  The  one  only  partner  in  the 
three  houses  was  Mr.  Demetrius  Acapulos,  the  enterprising  individual 
who  had  come  to  Liverpool,  taken  an  office,  and  written  himself 
down  Acapulos  and  Company.  Li  due  time  this  gentleman  commenced 
to  buy  what  are  called  Manchester  goods  suitable  for  the  Levantine 
markets.  He  was  wary  and  cautious  in  his  dealings,  and  evidently 
extremely  grasping  in  his  desire  to  make  good  bargains.  But  so  far 
firom  causing  >"'Tn  to  be  thought  any  the  worse  of,  these  peculiarities 
only  made  the  Manchester  manufacturers  and  spinners  believe  him  to 
be  a  man  who  had  money,  and  was  anxious  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  Li  Manchester  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  for  goods 
fourteen  days  after  delivery ;  but  many  purchasers  avail  themselves 
of  the  discount  allowed  for  cash,  and  pay  for  what  they  buy  on 
receipt.  Mr.  Acapulos  followed  the  latter  plan,  which  had  not 
only  the  advantage  of  giving  him  greater  profit,  but  made  those 
be  dealt  with  believe  him  to  be  a  man  with  considerable  funds  at 
command. 

It  soon  became  known  to  those  who  cared  to  inquire  concerning  his 
means  that  Mr.  Acapulos  used  to  receive  remittances  from  abroad,  and 
^  both  by  specie  shipped  from  Alexandria  to  Liverpool,  and  by 
bankers'  or  other  good  bills  from  Constantinople,  his  balance  at  the 
bank  where  he  kept  his  account  was  always  maintained  at  a  highly 
respectable  figure.  All  this  increased  his  local  credit.  Once  put  a 
mercantile  firm  upon  the  proper  groove,  and  it  will  run  as  quickly  and 
as  smoothly  towards  the  terminus  of  a  good  name  as  it  otherwise  does 
upon  that  railway  of  discredit  which  leads  to  insolvency.  Demetrius 
knew  this :  he  acted  in  conformity  with  his  knowledge.  And  we 
wonld  draw  particular  notice  to  the  manner  in  which  he  put  himself 
in  funds, — a  method  simple  in  the  extreme,  of  purely  Hellenic  origin, 
but  which  of  late  years  has  found  many  imitators  in  England  amongst 
English  merchants  of  the  lower  class,  and  which  has  been  one  of 
the  great,  if  not  the  one  great,  reason  of  the  present  collapse  of  credit 
in  the  mercantile  world.  **  Don't  talk  to  me  about  capital,"  a  French 
mercantile  adventurer  once  said  to  the  present  writer,  who  shared  a 
cabin  with  him  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople  some  years  ago, — 
"  don't  talk  to  me  of  capital !  It  is  the  bugbear  of  you  Englishmen, 
^ith  good  management,  pen,  ink,  and  bill-stamps  (papier  timbre),  a 
ii^Bn  of  business  ought  to  have  at  his  command  any  amount  of  capital 

*  Although  the  anecdote  is  strictly  tme,  we  need  hardly  say  that  this  name, 
Wm  iU  the  others  in  this  paper,  is  purely  fictitious. 
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lie  requires."  Demetrius  Acapulos  had  evidently  heard  of,  and  h&d 
appreciated,  this  maxim. 

Demetrius  was  not  a  man  of  capital,  but  he  was  a  man  of  busines. 
The  firms  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were,  as  we  have  said 
before,  mere  dummies  ;  they  had  no  real  partners,  but  w^ere  simply 
conducted  by  clerks  who  were  cousins  and  brothers  of  the  master- 
mind at  Livei-pool,  and  entirely  under  his  directions.  When  he  wanted 
money  he  ad\dsed  one  or  other  of  those  houses, — say,  that  at  Ck)n- 
stantinople, — the  manager  of  which  immediately  drew  upon  the 
house  at  Alexandria,  discounted  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  transmittiKi 
the  proceeds  to  Liverpool,  either  in  specie  or  bankers'  bills.  Nor 
was  this  difficult  to  effect.  Messrs.  Acapulos  Brothers,  of  Constanu- 
nople,  being  known  to  have  branch  houses  at  Alexandria  and  in  Liver- 
pool, and  being  able  to  show  letters  authorising  them  to  draw  upon 
one  or  other  of  these  £rms,  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  their  bills. 
The  house  on  which  they  invariably  drew,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
accepted  their  drafts,  no  matter  to  what  amount ;  and  when  tbc^e 
were  about  to  fall  due,  they  put  themselves  in  funds  by  drawing  on 
another  house  of  the  same  partnership.  To  make  this  very  simple 
transaction  the  clearer  to  non-mercantile  minds,  we  will  say  that  whim 
A  wanted  money  he  drew  upon  B,  and  when  B  had  to  pay  the  bill  Le 
drew  upon  C,  who  to  obtain  funds  drew  again  upon  A,  and  thus  the 
game  went  round.  So  long  as  money  was  plentiful,  credit  easy,  acJ 
there  were  not  too  many  "  firms  "  who  did  business  in  this  way,  ail 
went  smooth,  and  the  profits  were  immense,  the  more  so  as  ail  tbe 
money  coming  in  was  interest  upon  no  capital  whatever  :  the  systtim 
was  a  gold  mine,  a  veritable  California,  without  the  fatigue  of  bard 
labour,  or  the  danger  of  a  bad  climate.  At  one  time  Messrs.  Ac^nlos 
and  Company,  of  Liverpool,  were  "  turning  over  "  little  short  of  three 
hundred  thousand  sterling  per  annum  ;  and  could  not  be  making  k:3 
than  thirty  to  forty  thousand  a  year  clear  profit.  But  onfortnnatelj 
they  conld  not  preserve  the  monopoly  of  such  a  business.  Otherwise 
men  came  from  the  East,  and  set  up  in  the  same  line.  More  and  more 
followed  in  the  same  track.  Not  only  Liverpool,  but  Manchester. 
Leeds,  Bristol,  and  even  London,  by  degrees  became  inundated  with 
fiirms  who  conducted  business  on  a  similar  paper  basis.  Many  of  our 
own  countrymen  were  only  too  apt  in  learning  this  newly-foimd  way 
of  making  bricks  without  straw,  until  mercantile  men  who  really 
worked  upon  a  capital  of  their  own  were  the  exception  and  not  tbi) 
rule. 

Tho  day  of  reckoning  came  slowly,  but  it  came  surelj'.  Wto 
cight*ien  months  ago  tho  thaw  came  which  lu cited  inX/a  water  tlic  to 
ico  on  which  so  mfiny  mushroom  banks  anJ  iliscoaut  compaiuei  iren 
built,  it  was  somewhat  ilitlicQlt  for  these  coDceruB  to  get  twek  tbeir 
capital,  for  it  had  nearly  all  been  lotit  upon  pap^r  which  vni»  £^^ 
lYorih  tha  fltamps  on  which  the  bills  were  drawn.     When  a  iiu^idiiO^ 
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f;lup8  bona-fide  goods  to  another  country,  and  draws  upon  his  cor- 
respondent or  agent  for  the  value  of  those  goods,  leaving  a  eertain 
margin  for  the  casualties  of  any  depreciation  which  may  take  place  in 
their  value,  the  bills  which  he  then  puts  into  the  market  have  an 
actual  value.  They  represent  the  price  of,  or  money  paid  for,  the 
goods  which  he  has  sent  off.  This  is  legitimate  trading,  and  until 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  no  other  way  of  doing  business 
was  known  in  England.  The  illustrations  of  trading  in  the  present 
day  afforded  by  the  anecdotes  we  have  related,  will  afford  some  clue 
by  which  even  non-business  men  can  understand  why  our  credit  at 
home,  and  our  good  name  abroad,  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

And  when  to  utter  recklessness — not  to  call  it  worse — in  trade,  is 
added  great  extravagance  in  living,  can  we  wonder  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  commercial  England,  which,  as  the  Times  lately  said,  and 
said  truly,  **  has  no  precedent  in  our  financial  history  ?  " 

If  from  what  we  may  term  the  ordinary  legitimate  trade  of  the  country 
we  turn  to  the  Joint  Stock  Company  jobbery  which  for  two  or  three 
years  was  the  prevalent  madness  of  England,  we  shall  find  additional 
reason  for  not  being  surprised  at  the  utter  want  of  credit  which  now 
exists.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  speculation  is  unfortunately  but 
too  well  known  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  results, 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering,  are  but  the  natural  effects  of  the 
proceedings  which  in  1868-4  enriched  a  few  rogues,  and  left  so  many 
confiding  men  and  women  to  lament  the  money,  and  the  comforts 
which  money  brings,  now  gone  where  last  year's  snow  is. 

And  yet,  can  we  absolve  from  blame  that  very  public  which  has 
lost  so  much  ?  Let  us  look  our  faults  boldly  in  the  face,  and  answer 
honestly  the  question  whether  '*  promoters  ''  and  other  schemers  and 
traders  in  the  good  faith  of  shareholders  could  ever  have  made  the 
profits  they  did,  if  those  who  trusted  in  them  had  not  been  actuated 
by  the  enormous  greed  of  gain,  which  has  been  almost  a  disease 
amongst  us  for  the  last  few  years.  Take,  for  instance,  a  class  that  is 
said  to  have  suffered  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  more  than  any 
other,  by  the  rascalities  of  the  joint  stock  company  jobbers — namely, 
that  of  retired  pensioned  Indian  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military. 
All  these  gentlemen  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  means  to  live  in 
comfort,  some  even  in  luxury.  They  all  had  pensions  earned  by  years 
of  hard  toil  in  the  land  of  heat  and  fevers.  But  they  were  not  content 
with  their  modest  incomes.  No  sooner  did  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
come  into  full  play,  than,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  they 
"  went  in  for  it "  with  a  vigour  and  an  earnestness — ^we  may  with 
justice  add  a  recklessness — ^which  has  now  reaped  its  fruit.  And  in 
proportion  as  they  risked  their  own  property,  they  induced  others  to 
risk  theirs.  Thrice  happy  was  Robert  Macaire — the  fashionably  dressed, 
*mftrt  spoken,  vulgar  promoter  of  the  Invincible  Financial  Banking 
Company,  Limited — if  he  could,  get  M^jor-General  Dupeman,  late 
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Deputy  Adjutant-General  at  Beihamporey  to  ''join  the  direction  *'  of 
that  excellent  undertaking.  Not  only  was  the  unfortunate  officer 
plucked  bare  of  every  feather  on  his  body,  but  he  afterwards  aerred 
as  a  decoy-duck  by  which  others  were  induced  to  join  the  same  ecm- 
cem.  Dupeman  was  known  to  be  an  honest,  honourable,  8im{d6- 
minded  soldier.  Of  business  he  knew  nothing  beyond  how  to  make 
his  income  and  his  expenditure  tally  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
believed  all  that  Mr.  Macaire  told  him.  He  became  a  director  of  the 
Invincible,  and  thereby  induced  Brown,  the  ex-judge  of  Palampore, 
and  Jones,  formerly  magistrate  at  Goemuggur,  to  do  the  same.  See- 
ing these  well-known  names  on  the  direction,  Bohinson,  and  Smith, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  the  widow,  and  Smalls  the  retired  chaplain,  took 
shares  in  the  concern,  and  until  the  smash  came,  they  believed  tiuU 
they  were  getting  a  fabulous  percentage  on  the  money  they  had  paid 
for  their  shares.  The  result  we  all  know.  Dupeman,  instead  of 
living  in  London  on  £2,000  a-year,  is  vegetating  at  St.  Malo  upon 
£150 ;  Brown  has  had  to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  Jones  is 
in  hiding  from  his  creditors  ;  Mrs.  Wilson  has  opened  a  lodging-hooM 
in  Brompton ;  and  Smalls  was  last  week  arrested  and  pat  into  White- 
cross  Street.  We  may,  and  we  do,  pity  greatly  all  these  people,  but 
did  not  the  universal  greed  for  money— or  rather  the  belief  of  being  aUe 
to  make  money  without  capital — cause  all  this  misery  •?  The  mania,  iro 
grant,  was  almost  universal,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  av(»d 
catching  the  infection.  But  did  not  those  who  caught  it  suffer  h&m  their 
own  determination  to  gain  money  without  labour  and  without  capital,  a 
thing  which,  as  a  rule,  no  man  ever  yet  did — although  now  and  then 
there  have  been  exceptions — without  paying  the  penalty. 

But  in  the  long  history  of  the  cheating,  which  is  comprised  ia 
the  financial  history  of  the  past  three  years,  there  is  nothing  half 
so  astonishing  as  what  a  late  parliamentary  return  has  brouj^  to 
light.  To  take  up  in  detail  the  company-creation  work  of  1864  and 
1865,  would  be  but  to  repeat  a  story  which  every  one  has  heard 
again  and  again.  We  all  know  how  scheme  upon  scheme,  imposi- 
tion upon  imposition,  and  swindle  upon  swindle,  followed  eack 
other  in  close  succession.  Few  can  forget — many  of  us,  indeed, 
have  sad  cause  to  remember — how  one  after  another  of  these  under- 
takings collapsed,  were  knocked  down,  and  fell  like  so  many  nine-pinSf 
to  be  carried  away  and  chopped  up  for  firewood,  with  which  soli- 
citors, official  liquidators,  accountants,  and  other  functionaries,  wen 
to  warm  their  houses  and  make  merry.  All  this  we  know  had 
happened,  but  few  of  us  thought  it  was  still  going  on.  Most  persaof 
thought  that  with  the  Ml  of  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  the  joint  stock 
company  mania  received  its  death-blow.  But  a  recently  printed  retan 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  has  completely  dispersed  this  idea.  So  Itf 
from  the  manufactory  of  joint  stock  companies  having  «topp«i»i^ 
appears  to  be  going  on  almost  as  incessantly  as  before.    BetwwK  Ab 
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Isi  Jnne,  1866,  and  the  81st  of  May,  1867,  no  fewer  than  548  new 
companies  were  registered,  and  of  these  589  were  formed  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  say  that  all 
these  548  undertakings  were  mere  financial  bubbles,  although  the 
exceptions  are  certainly  few.  Some  of  the  nominally  new  schemes 
are  merely  the  resuscitation  of  old  companies,  which  were  brought 
down  last  year  more  by  the  systematic  working  of  the  ''  bears  '*  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  than  by  any  intrinsic  weakness  of  their  own. 
But  notwithstanding-this,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  new  companies 
are  the  wildest  speculations  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  the  fact  that 
of  the  548,  upwards  of  150  appear  to  have  no  offices  at  all,  and  only 
about  as  many  more  have  offices  within  five  miles  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  shows  that  a  vast  majority  of  these  new  schemes  are 
merely  biding  their  time  until  the  present  distrust  has  died  away,  and 
hope  at  some  future  period  to  spring  into  existence  as  full-blown 
absorbers  of  money.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a  bad  omen  for  the  future 
to  find  that,  far  from  being  dead,  the  spirit  of  illegitimate  speculation  is 
only  sleeping,  and  is  ready,  with  all  its  many  swindles  ready  cut  and 
dried,  to  reassume  its  old  function  as  a  means  not  only  of  ruining  those 
who  trust  in  it,  but  also  of  encouraging  speculators  without  means 
to  again  '^  try  their  luck  "  at  the  gambling-tables,  where  shares  are 
used  in  the  same  way  as  counters  are.  on  the  green-cloth  tables  of 
Homburg  or  Baden. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  tliis  state  of  things  ?  When  may  we  expect 
it  to  come  to  an  end  ?  When  may  we  look  to  see  trade  and  finance 
resuming  their  legitimate  kind  of  business  ?  These  questions  are 
not  easy  to  answer  without  extending  this  paper  far  beyond  its 
proper  limits.  This  much,  however,  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the 
core  for  the  present  depressed  state  of  commerce  does  not  lie  so 
much  with  the  legislature,  as  with  the  merchants  of  England  them- 
selves. There  are  no  laws  half  so  efficient  in  repressing  the  evils 
which  afiect  a  class  as  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  those  who 
are  by  position  the  leading  men  of  that  class.  The  honourable 
merchants,  the  legitimate  speculators,  and  the  solvent  banks  in  this 
country,  are  of  themselves  more  than  powerful  enough  so  to  rule  and 
regulate  trade,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  mere  adventurer 
without  funds  to  enter  their  circle  and  play  at  the  game  at  which,  if  he 
wins,  the  gains  are  his,  whild  if  he  loses  the  loss  falls  on  his  neigh- 
bours who  trust  him.  Surely  if  bakers,  butchers,  wine  merchants,  and 
other  tradesmen  can  combine  in  what  are  called  Trade  Associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  would-be  swindling  customers  from 
obtaining  credit  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  merchants  and 
bankers  might  very  easily  enter  into  similar  unions,  by  which  men  who 
have  neither  means  nor  character  to  trade  should  be  prevented  from 
doing  so ;  while  rules  might  be  made  by  which  no  manufacturer  would 
sell  them  anything  unless  for  cash,  no  banker  discount  their  bills,  no 
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broker  buy  goods  or  sell  produce  on  thoii"  account .  The  guildi  and  ciij 
companies  of  older  days  were  originally  eonstituted  for  the  very  purpose 
of  keeping  trade  free  from  those  who  bad  no  right  to  traffic  becsmse 
they  h:id  not  the  means  of  doing  so ;  and  to  something  of  the  Bsm& 
tjort  we  shall  have  to  revert,  in  order  t^  restore  commercial  credit  to  its 
proper  state.  For  our  merchants  now  to  do  thiss  as  one  body  would  ha 
impossible,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  where  there  was  formerly  one, 
there  are  now  forty  or  fifty  traders.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  by  Commercial  Clubs,  or  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
There  might  very  easily  be  enacted  ruka  by  which  no  person  should 
be  considered  a  merchant  unless  he  belonged  to  an  association  of  the 
kind ;  and  each  such  body  could  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
respectability  of  its  own  members,  and  obliged  to  ascertain,  before 
they  admitted  any  one  into  their  body,  that  he  had  something  more 
than  what  bill -brokers  call  *' mere  pig-npon-bacon"'^  paper  as  % 
capital  to  trade  upon.  These,  of  course,  are  but  suggestions  roughly 
thrown  out ;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if  busiuef>s  in  England 
is  ever  to  resume  and  preserve  the  character  it  formerly  enjoy edn, 
and  if  ever  capitalists  can  hope  to  find  a  legitimate  outlet  for  their 
millions  now  lying  idle,  something  must  be  done  to  surround  com* 
merce  with  a  hedge  strong  enough  to  keep  out  swindling  adventureis 
who  have  no  more  right  to  compete  in  trade  with  booa-fide  mer- 
chants, than  a  man  without  money  has  to  demand  change  for  a  t^n- 
pound  note,  or  than  an  individual  would  have  to  draw  a  cbeijne  npon 
a  bank  in  which  ho  has  no  funds. 

•  "  Pig-upon-bacon "  bUla  ftto  drafts  such  as  l^Ir,  AcapuloB  drew,  which 
td though  apparent li/  drawn  upon,  and  accepted  by  another  party,  are  rettiiy  drsim 
upon  tho  individual  vbo  drawji  them* 
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If  one  might  choose  one's  rest,  I  would  choose 
Sleep,  that  never  is  troubled  or  stirred, — 

Folded  hands,  'neath  the  grass  and  the  dews 
And  the  soft  song  of  a  bird. 

Rest  from  love, — as  bitter  as  sweet, — 

From  ghostly  doubtings  of  faith  and  trust ; 

With  my  heart,  once  racked  with  a  restless  beat» 
Only  a  pinch  of  dust. 

Best  from  the  labour,  that  comes  to  nought, 
From  the  tender  anguish  of  poets*  songs  ; 

Best  from  the  hunger  and  drought  of  thought. 
And  the  sight  of  others*  wrongs. 

Only,  as  there  I  slept  in  my  cell, 
I  must  have  in  my  cold  hand,  closely  prest, 

The  hand  of  the  one  who  loves  me  well, — 
Or  that  sleep  would  not  be  rest. 

If  one  might  choose  one's  rest,  I  would  choose 
Sleep,  where  a  tear's  drop  is  not  heard. 

Where  one  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  lose — 
Even  a  dog  or  a  bird. 

T.  H. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  Thames*  mouth,  subtended  by  the  Nore  and 
Sheemess,  and  imbedded  in  the  Essex  flat,  stretches  the  dreary  waste 
of  marsh,  sand,  and  turf  of  which  few  of  our  readers  can  fail  to  baye 
heard  under  its  now  famous  name  of  Shoeborynesa.  Nowhere  along 
the  indented  and  extended  coast-line  of  the  British  Isles  can  a  spot 
naturally  more  desolate  be  found.  Neither  to  agriculturist,  botanist, 
ornithologist,  conchologist,  nor  entomologist  does  the  vicinity  of  Shoe- 
buryness  offer  any  of  those  congenial  attractions  which  the  sea-coast 
elsewhere  commonly  boasts.  During  three-fourths  of  the  year  a  search- 
ing and  penetrating  sea- wind  sweeps  over  the  inhospitable  surface 
of  the  waste,  and  lops  the  heads  of  the  marsh  grass  as  it  were  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife.  Here,  and  perhaps  here  alone,  in  the  comity 
of  Essex,  Mr.  Mechi  would  forswear  his  optimist  views  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  raising  a  profitable  crop.  Not  a  page  would  Mr.  Philip  Heniy 
Gosse  here  add  to  his  **  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology,"  or  to  his  elaborate 
**  History  of  British  Sea  Anemones."  Let  Mr.  Hewiison's  ardour  in 
collecting  shells  and  birds* -nests  be  what  it  may,  there  is  nothing 
which  would  tempt  him  to  linger  long  at  Shoeburyness  in  the  hope  of 
adding  fresh  specimens  of  butterflies  or  lepidoptera  to  his  already 
unrivalled  collections.  Nor  would  the  indefatigable  patience  and 
investigating  zeal  of  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  long  fortify  him  in  his 
search  for  eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  against  the  disenchanting 
influences  which  would  here  surround  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  unfitness  of  Shoebur3aie8S  for  other  avo- 
cations and  recreations  has  led  to  its  selection  as  the  spot  where  the 
great  duel  between  the  attacking  and  defensive  forces  of  modem  times 
should  be  fought  out.  Be  our  shortcomings  in  guns  and  annonr- 
plates  what  they  may,  no  other  nation  has  hitherto  expended  one-tenth 
of  the  money  in  gunnery  experiments,  and  in  testing  the  power  o( 
resistants,  which,  with  true  wisdom  and  economy,  we  have  already 
devoted  at  Shoeburyness  to  these  tentative  rehearsals  of  war.  In  spitd 
of  the  bloody  and  exciting  stimulation  supplied  to  them  by  four  unpaial- 
kled  years  of  strife,  our  Transatlantic  couisma  did  not  commence  Iheif 
experiments  with  heavy  gmis  against  various  kinds  of  armour-pUte^i 
forlificatiotiB  until  long  after  the  actual  fighting  hud  ceased.  It  is  no^ 
about  fomioen  months  siuce  a  Board  of  United  States  mtny  officM 
of  which  Generala  Barnard ^  Gilmoro,  and  Brewcrton  were  the  tOi 
members,  commenced  their  experiments  at  Fortress  Monroe.  la  tbtf 
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gnimery  practice  of  1866,  which  was  of  an  incomplete  character,  the 
Americans  fastened  plates  of  wrought  iron  in  front  of  the  section  of 
a  fort,  and  discharged  gons  of  a  heavy  calibre  at  these  iron  plates. 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  Times*  accurate  American  correspondent, 
"  nearly  every  shot  penetracted,  and  some  went  entirely  through  the 
protecting  plates  of  iron  4  inches  thick,  and  only  a  few  shots  were 
lired  before  the  granite  wall  behind  the  plates,  varying  from  8  feet  to 
12  feet  in  thickness,  and  strengthened-  with  stout  iron  girders  and 
bolts,  became  a  crumbling  ruin."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  our  own  experiments  of  the  resisting  power  of 
granite  are  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  American  experiments 
of  1866  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Much  more  extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  American  experiments  of  1867,  and  it  is  possible 
that  before  these  words  meet  the  public  eye,  detailed  accounts  of  the 
results  attained  will  have  been  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
we  observe  with  salisfaction  that  the  same  professional  jealousy  which 
recently  induced  our  own  Royal  Engineers  to  conceal  a  demolished 
target  behind  a  thick  tarpaulin  is  at  least  as  rife  among  the  Americans 
as  among  ourselves.  Strict  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Government  that  no  information  on  the  subject  of  the  gunnery  trials 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  advance  of  the  official  report 
which  is  expected  by  their  War  Department.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
would  surprise  us  less  than  to  find  that  some  American  journal  is  no 
less  outspoken  and  accurate  about  the  Fortress  Monroe  experiments 
than  was  our  own  Standard  in  the  description  which  its  correspondent, 
although  forbidden  to  be  present,  gave  of  the  trial  to  which  one  of 
Colonel  Inglis*s  iron  shields  was  subjected  at  Shoebur3aiess. 

The  value  of  the  experience  which  we  have  gained  at  Shoebury- 
ness  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  not  been  thrown  away  upon  the 
Americans.  The  additional  care  and  expense  which  they  have 
bestowed  upon  their  Fortress  Monroe  experiments  of  1867  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  and  demand  a  few  words  of  further  comment.  In 
addition  to  the  combinations  of  stone,  brickwork,  and  iron  upon  which 
they  experimented  in  1866,  they  have  erected  sections  of  three  forts 
for  trial  in  1867.  These  sections  of  forts  represent  three  casemates, 
one  belonging  to  Fortress  Monroe,  a  second  to  Fort  Carroll,  and  a  third 
to  Fort  Wool, — the  last  two  forts  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Chesapeake  Bay, — and  have  been  selected  for  trial  because  they  are  por- 
tions of  the  three  strongest  works  upon  the  North  American  continent. 
The  casemates  have  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
the  varieties  of  stone  and  cement  employed  in  the  original  works  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  imitations.  The  walls  vary  from  7  feet  to  12 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  average  breadth  and  height  of  the  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  guns  are  about  24  square  feet.  Plates  of  wrought 
iron  4  inches  thick  coat  the  whole  exterior  face.  No  estimate  of 
the  outlay  expended  upon  this  work  has  ever  entered  into  the  calca- 
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lation  of  its  constmciors,  who,  with  tme  American  magnificence,  tako 
more  heed  to  secure  valuable  results  than  to  count  the  cost  of  the 
operation.  Targets  to  ascertain  the  exact  range  of  the  guns,  and 
electric  facilities  for  gauging  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shots,  are  not 
wanting.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  artificial  casemates,  a  hea\7 
cemented  stone  wall  has  been  erected,  with  a  cushion  of  sand,  some 
18  feet  thick,  strapped  in  front  of  it.  We  have  recited  enough  about 
the  intended  experiments  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  demonstrate  that, 
before  long,  another  trial-ground  will  claim  as  much  attention,  and  be 
as  pregnant  with  instruction  for  artillerists,  as  Shoeburyness  itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  visitor,  if  curious  about  guns  and  shields,  will  find 
plenty  to  repay  him  for  his  journey  from  the  metropolis  to  the  month 
of  the  Thames.  Here  may  be  seen,  ranged  out  at  sea,  or  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  coast,  targets  of  iron  varying  in  thickness,  backed  by 
all  kinds  of  support,  riddled  with  shot,  bulged,  cracked,  riven,  and 
penetrated,  and  altogether  in  seemingly  deplorable  plight.  Separated 
from  these  targets,  sometimes  by  a  distance  of  70  yards,  sometimes 
of  two  miles,  stand  guns  of  every  description,  from  the  old-fashioned 
68rpounder  smooth-bore,  recently  esteemed  the  most  formidable 
weapon  that  forts  or  ships  could  carry,  up  to  the  Armstrong  rifled 
600-pounder,  or  the  huge  American  Eodman  smooth-bore,  15  inches 
in  calibre.  Stretched  across  {)etween  the  target  and  the  gun  when  a 
trial  takes  place  may  b^  see^  fine  gossamer  wires,  placed  at  even 
distances  from  each  other,  w^ich,  being  lacerated  by  the  shot  in  its 
passage,  record  throu^  the  marvellous  agency  of  electricity  the  pre- 
cise velocity  at  which  it  speeds  upon  its  way,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  force  of  the  crushing  blow  which  the  target  will  receive. 
Mark  that  granite  ruin  which  stands  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
explosion  of  a  theory  which,  until  the  15th  and  16th  of  November, 
1865,  had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  minds  of  the  Iron  Plate  and 
Ordnance  Select  Committee,  and  of  the  favoured  engineers  attached  to 
the  War  Department  itself.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  believed  that 
a  combination  of  granite  and  iron  was  the  Eureka  which  would  give 
security  to  our  land  forts.  At  a  cost  of  £8,000,  the  War  Depart- 
ment erected  at  Shoeburyness  a  structure  embodying  their  most 
approved  notions  of  the  latest  development  of  military  engineering. 
It  consisted  of  two  artificial  granite  casemates  with  two  embrasures 
let  into  them,  and  protected  with  iron  shields.  The  granite  casemates 
were,  in  substance,  a  solid  stone  wall  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  with 
2  foet  of  brit.'kw!,irk  IflIiuiJ  tbc  yniuile.  xJi  ujl^  vw^.^  t'iijj>Lu.'tin. -,  i*-^ 
iifistern  or  larger  ^vas  fitted  with  a  built-up  shield,  and  Ui«  weiii^ 
or  fctnallor  with  a  solid  plate  of  iron  13  i  inches  ^c^k.  The  Imilt-^ 
shield f  JD vented  by  ]^Ir.  Cbcdmera,  had  a  front  plate  of  4  ineh««  liildk, 
and  a  backing  of  thin  iron  plates  8  iuebes  deep.  With  thjc^ir  ] 
precipitjUioD,  our  Eoyal  Etigineeis,  before  teiiitiiig  1\xi^  graiiji^  \ 
tur€^  jumped  to  the  conduBion  that  aU  oui*  great  oalioiiftl  ik&ptft 
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were  to  be  constructed  on  this  plan,  and  that  the  works  at  Spit- 
head,  Plymouth,  and  all  over  England,  to  say  nothing  of  our  colonies, 
were  to  consist  of  iron  strapped  upon  granite.  Extensive  contracts  for 
granite,  with  a  view  to  pushing  on  our  defensive  works  all  round  the 
globe,  were  hastily  entered  into.  Unfortunately,  the  combination-of- 
iron-with-granite  theory  received,  upon  the  15th  and  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  its  final  sentence  of  doom.  The  casemates  were  rendered, 
untenable  after  the  fir«^  ten  rounds,  and  when  eighty  rounds  had  been 
discharged  at  them  with  projectiles  none  of  which  reached  800  pounds 
in  weight,  the  whole  work  became  a  disintegrated  ruin.  From  that 
moment  it  became  abundantly  apparent  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
already  declared  opinions  of  Todleben,  Brialmont,  and  Niel,  nothing 
but  solid  iron  was  available  for  employment  in  first-class  permanent 
forts,  and  in  sites  too  straitened  to  admit  of  the  construction  of 
earthworks,  or  exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  waves. 

The  subject  of  our  fortifications,  ventilated  as  it  has  been  in  the 
public  press,  is  one  which  has  excited  very  general  interest,  not  only 
in  the  army  and  navy,  but  also  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
country  at  large.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded  than  the  belief,  inculcated 
by  some  shallow  and  short-sighted  military  engineers,  that  the  science 
of  military  engineering  is  one  concerning  which  civilians  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence are  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion.  It  is  beyond  a  peradven- 
tare  that  there  are  in  these  islands  scores  of  civilians  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  spent  in  managing  iron  foundries,  and  who  underst^d 
the  manipulation,  texture,  and  adaptation  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  far 
more  thoroughly  than  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  or  Sir  William  Denison,  or 
any  of  their  professional  underlings.  Nothing  is  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  as  that  it  shall  be 
conceded  that  the  whole  question  of  our  national  fortifications  is  not 
to  be  the  monopoly  of  military  men.  Our  Royal  Artillerymen  are  the 
first  to  exclaim  against  our  Royal  Engineers  when  it  is  found  that 
casemates  and  shields,  designed  to  protect  gunners,  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  man-traps.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
public  attention  can  be  too  forcibly  drawn  to  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  State  the  best  talent,  both  military 
and  civilian,  which  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  rightly  directing 
the  large  outlay  upon  jpermanent  fortifications  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  sanctioned. 

From  the  moment  in  which  it  became  possible,  through  the  aid  of 
steam  flotillas,  to  throw  large  armies  upon  our  shores  at  different 
points  within  a  few  hours,  instead  of  within  a  few  days,  the  subject 
of  our  coast  defences  has  assumed  increasing  importance.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  new  rifled  cannon,  the  knowledge  that  the  city  of 
Charleston  was  riddled  with  projectiles  discharged  from  guns  situated 
four  and  a  half  miles  &om  the  spot  where  their  shells  burst,  and 
tho  formidable    power  of  iron-plated    ships   carrying  the   heaviest 
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guns,  while  they  are  themselves  absolutely  invnlnerable  at  400  yards 
to  the  strongest  ordnance  designed  for  any  of  our  forts,  lend  to 
this  whole  question  of  onr  national  defences  an  almost  dramatic 
interest.  In  old  times  we  did  not  consider  ourselves  safe  xmleas 
our  navy  was  at  least  a  match  for  all  the  fleets  of  the  great  Powers 
combined.  In  these  ^ys  of  iron-clads  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  keep  armoured  ships  to  be  pitted  against  all  the  other 
armoured  ships  which  France,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  if  in 
combination,  might  bring  against  us.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  qnite 
clear  that  if,  in  time  of  war,  the  enemy  could  obtain  command  of  the 
Channel  for  even  100  hours,  we  might  have  to  meet  on  our  own 
shores  several  foreign  armies  perfectly  equipped,  the  aggregate  of 
which  would  far  outnumber  all  our  regular  soldiers  and  militia  com- 
bined. If  it  were  possible  to  fortify  the  whole  of  our  coast  so  that 
an  enemy  could  nowhere  land  without  considerable  delay,  we  mi^t  be 
considered  in  a  secure  position.  But  when  it  is  zeoiembered  that  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast-line  of 'England  stretches  for  750  miles  from 
the  Humber  to  Penzance,  including  850  miles  in  the  aggregate  where 
a  landing  may  be  effected,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  series  of  fortifica- 
tions cannot  be  seriously  contemplated.  The  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred by  Lord  Palmerston*s  Government,  in  1859,  to  a  commission  of 
distinguished  officers,  who  made  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1860.  In  it  they  recommended  that  vital 
spots  along  the  coast,  such  as  our  arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Pembroke,  Sheemess,  and  elsewhere,  should  be 
protected,  not  only  by  permanent  fortifications  covering  them  from  an 
attack  by  sea,  but  also  by  land  forts,  covering  them  from  an  attack  en 
revers  by  land,  conducted  by  an  enemy  who  had  disembarked  at  some 
unprotected  spot.  It  was  obviously  the  design  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners of  1859  to  protect,  let  us  say,  Portsmouth  from  being 
shelled  by  ships  at  sea,  or  by  siege  guns  erected  upon  Portsdown 
Hill.  The  recommendations  of  this  report,  although  costly,  were 
sensible,  if  viewed  in  the  light  which  then  illuminated  its  authors,  and, 
having  been  warmly  championed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  they  were 
adopted  by  Pariiament  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £11,000,000. 

It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  Betum  of  26th  March,  1867,  thai  np 
to  January  1st,  1867,  seventy-one  works  of  different  kinds  had  actually 
been  commenced,  and  an  outlay  of  nearly  £7,000,000  up  to  that  time 
incurred.  Few  less  cheering  or  reassuring  studies  await  any  patriotic 
Englishman  than  an  investigation  as  to  what  portion  of  those  seven 
millions  has  been  profitably,  and  what  portion  unprofitably,  spent.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remaiic  that,  since  the  Beport  of  1860  was  made 
public,  vast  advances  have  been  made  in  the  power  of  guns,  and  in  the 
density  of  iron  armour-plates.  Further  conmiissions  and  committees 
have  consequently  become  necessary,  and  have  reconsidered  the  same 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  with  the  advantage  of  the  new  lights 
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obtained  from  experiments  at  Shoeboryness  and  in  actnal  war.  A 
body  of  scientifio  officers,  called  the  Iron  Plate  Committee,  have 
tested  the  new  gxms,  with  their  mnltiform  projectiles,  against  the 
constantly  increasing  strength  of  the  targets  devised  by  oar  skilled 
workers  in  iron.  The  American  war,  with  all  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  original  conflict  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  and  with 
all  the  experiences  gained  at  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Yicksburg,  has  been  studied 
with  interest,  though  not  with  close  attention,  and  its  teachings  have 
been  more  or  less  utilised.  The  battle  of  Lissa  has  contributed  a 
valuable  chapter  of  expmence.  Under  the  strong  momentum  im- 
parted to  pubHc  opinion  by  the  American  and  German  wars,  and  by 
the  sense  of  ouv  own  insecurity,  there  is  little  to  surprise  us  in  the 
fket  that  giant  strides  have  been  made  both  in  the  powers  of  offence 
and  defence.  Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  prodigious  force  with 
which  massive  botts  are  now  hurled,  when  it  is  recorded  that  a  shot 
of  150  pounds  has  heen  fired  at  a  velocity  of  2,010  feet  per  second, 
or,  in  other  words,  at  the  rate  of  22  mHes  in  a  minute.  The  intensity 
of  the  shock  with  which  a  chilled  projectile  driven  at  this  velocity 
must  strike  upon  a  given  object  needs  not  to  be  enforced.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  has  constructed  a  rifled  gun  which  carries  a  shot 
about  500  pounds  in  weight,  whUe  the  Americans  are  busy  with  a 
smooth-bore  which  is  to  deliver  a  projectile  weighing  more  than 
1>000  pounds.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  possess 
ordnance  which  will  pierce  the  9  inches  of  the  Hercules  at  close 
quarters,  and  will  riddle  the  4^  inches  of  the  Warrior  at  a  distance 
of  neariy  2  miles.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Brown  has  success- 
folly  rolled  armour-plates  up  to  15  inches  of  solid  iron,  and  his 
example  will  soon  ^be  followed  by  other  firms.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we  have  neither  ascertained  the  limit  of  the  force  which  a  pro- 
jectile may  aitain^  nor  have  we  ganged  the  ultimate  thickness  of 
the  defensive  armour  which  is  to  coat  our  land  forts.  The  only 
€learly-defiQed  limit  vdiieh  we  a^^ar  to  be  approaching  is  the  weight 
of  iron  armour  which  the  flotation  of  our  sea-going  broadside  ships 
Trill  enable  them  to  carry. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  in  1860,  that 
^e  defence  of  our  dockyards  against  sea-attack  should  be  confided 
to  a  combined  system  of  forts  and  floating  batteries,  has  been  fiercely 
assailed  by  several  distinguished  officers,  who  advocate  the  employ- 
oent  of  floating  batteries  alone.  Two  additional  Reports,  emanating 
irom  firesh  commissioners,  have,  however,  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
the  views  enunciated  in  1860.  The  plan  which  is  at  present  being 
c^ed  out,  is  to  erect  advanced  forts,  invulnerable  to  attack,  and  self- 
supporting,  which  may  command  the  sea  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
preclude  2n  enemy's  ship  from  lying  within  shelling  range  of  a  dock- 
yard.   In  case  the  outer  forts  should  be  passed,  other  forts  are  being 
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constrncted  within,  which  are  to  continue  the  fight.  These  onter  and 
inner  forts,  heing  built  either  upon  land  or  at  least  upon  solid 
foundations,  admit  of  being  coated  with  armour  of  any  weight,  and 
of  carrying  guns  of  any  conceivable  calibre.  In  spite  of  the  famous 
dictum  of  Vauban  that  never  yet  was  fort  constructed  which  could 
not  be  taken,  these  forts  are,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  impregnable. 
They  are  to  be  assisted  by  floating  batteries,  with  a  steam  power  of 
from  8  to  10  knots,  mounting  the  heaviest  guns  and  the  heaviest 
armour,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  American  Monitors.  These  are 
intended  to  force  an  enemy's  ship,  should  it  pass  the  outer  forts,  tc 
assume  a  position  in  which  it  will  have  to  sustain  such  a  concentrated 
fire  from  forts  and  floating  batteries  as  will  suffice  to  secure  its  destmc- 
tipn.  This  system,  deliberately  adopted  by  several  consecutive  com- 
missions, and  approved  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Inspector-General  d 
Fortifications,  seems  not  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  object  desired. 
But  before  it  had  been  matured,  a  vast  amount  of  money  had  already 
been  spent,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion has  been  as  recklessly  wasted  as  the  huge  sums  expended  iqxm 
Cherbourg  by  the  French,  or  upon  Aldemey  by  ourselves. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  mind  which,  if  our  foreign  critics  and 
detractors  are  to  be  believed,  is. habitually. prevalent  among  Engli^- 
men,  and  which  leads  men  to  think  that,  if  there  is  danger  to  be  faced, 
the  best  way  of  meeting  it  is  *  b}!^  spending  money.  To  this  class  tb« 
minds  of  Lords  Palmerston  and  Herbert,  enriched  as  they  were  with 
many  valuable  attributes,  eminently  belonged.  Lord  PalmerstoD 
never  could  be  made  to  regard  this  question  of  erecting  permanent 
fortifications  along  the  British  coast  in  any  other  light  than  as  in 
insurance  to  be  eflected  upon  valuable  property,  or  as  money  spoit 
by  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  draining  and  subsoil*ploughing  it  Bb 
seemed  unable  to  discern  that  to  spend  money  in  erecting  weak  and 
faulty  fortifications  is  very  much  worse  than  to  spend  no  money  ii 
all.  The  value  of  the  money  wasted  is  the  least  important  item  to  be 
considered.  The  mischief  of  such  forts  as  are  now  being  erected  npoo 
the  No  Man  and  Horse  Shoals  at  Spithead  and  at  Gilkicker  Point  is, 
that  artillerymen  are  taught  in  times  of  peace  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  works  which  will  crumble  in  fragments  about  their  ears  in 
times  of  war.  There  never  yet  existed  an  officer  who  had  much  expe- 
rience in  war  but  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  far  more  dangeroai 
to  place  artillerymen,  and  especially  inexperienced  artillerymen,  behind 
shields  and  mantlets  which  will  immediately  go  to  pieces  under  fir^i 
than  it  is  to  bid  them  fight  their  guns  en  barbette,  or  with  open  tn- 
verses  dividing  gun  from  gun.  Buoy  men  up  with  a  fidse  promise  d 
security,  and  they  will  no  longer  quit  themselves  like  men  when  ihflf 
find  that  they  have  been  bubbled.  The  forts  upon  which  Loifis  H0ih«i 
and  Palmerston,  and  their  professional  advisers,  were  swift  to  liM 
premature  millions,  are,  to  quote  Lord  Macaulay*8  Bimile,  lik*  M 
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sea-mirage  in  which  the  mariner  sees  false  cliffs  and  imaginary  head- 
lands, and  which  is  far  more  dangerous  than  midnight  darkness  itself. 
The  experience  of  Fort  Sumter  is  pregnant  with  warning  to  all  who 
are  willing  or  ahle  to  learn.  Standing  in  the  throat  of  Charleston  har- 
bour, half-way  between  Morris  and  Sullivan  Islands,  and  raising  its 
triple  tier  of  guns  and  its  frowning  casemates  of  brickwork  proudly 
aloft,  Fort  Sumter  was  held  before  the  American  war  to  be,  like  Corinth, 
"  a  fortress  formed  to  Freedom's  hands."  Identified  with  the  opening 
scene  which  heralded  the  bloodiest  strife  known  within  half  a  century, 
Fort  Sumter,  from  its  blood-stained  and  dislocated  ruins,  preaches 
ft  lesson  more  deserving  the  attention  of  miHtary  engineers  than  any 
that  its  upright  walls  and  unmutilated  casemates  once  conveyed. 
Rent,  torn,  riven  by  Federal  shot,  its  barbette  guns  all  dismounted, 
its  embrasures  knocked  together  in  battered  masses.  Fort  Sumter 
appeared  '*  per  danma,  per  csedes  ah  ipso  Ducere  opes  animumque 
ferro."  Again  and  again  the  crenelated  heaps  of  crumbling  brick- 
work, supplemented  and  knit  together  with  gabions  and  sandbags, 
resumed  their  old  attitude  of  defiance.  In  spite  of  tons  upon  tons 
of  iron  poured  into  the  ruin  from  the  Federal  mortars,  planted  only 
1,200  yards  off  on  the  extremity  of  Morris  Island,  for  well-nigh 
four  years  the  young  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  and  the  palmetto- 
tree  of  South  Carolina  floated  insolently  from  Fort  Sumter's  twin 
flagstaffs ;  nor  were  they  ever  lowered  before  the  direct  fire  of  the 
enemy,  or  until  the  successful  march  of  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah  sealed  the  doom  of  the  rebellion. 

The  heroic  resistance  of  Fort  Sumter,  eclipsing,  as  it  does,  such 
famous  passages  of  history  as  Sale's  defence  of  Jellalabad  against  the 
Afighans,  or  Havelock's  obdurate  tenure  of  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now,  teaches  that  fortifications  suddenly  improvised  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  attack,  are  like  Todleben's  earthworks  at  Sebastopol» 
of  more  account  than  acres  of  brickwork  and  masonry  elaborately 
prepared  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  not  until  July,  1863,  more  than 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  Fort  Sumter, 
weak  and  vulnerable  as  its  defenders  knew  it  to  be,  melted  away 
before  the  fire  of  the  rifled  Parrot  guns  established  by  the  Federals 
on  Morris  Island.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Beaure- 
gard's chief  engineer,  Colonel  Harris,  remarked  to  Major  Elliot, 
the  officer  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  ''  There  is  a  brigadier- 
generalship  in  those  shapeless  old  ruins  yet,  if  yon  know  how  to 
make  use  of  them."  In  what  fashion  Major  Elliot  secured  this 
generabhip  has  already  been  recorded  in  history.  But  we  who, 
being  in  possession  of  abundance  of  heavy  guns,  and  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  spade-labour,  are  told  that  there  is  no  safety  for  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  unless  defended  by  towering,  permanent  castles  of 
brickwork  or  masonry  coated  with  iron,  may  be  excused  if  we  point 
to  Fort  Sumter,  more  formidable  in  its  ruins  than  in  its  integrity, — to 
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the  **  Ecientific  sandMlls  '*  whkh  for  three  and  three -quarter  Ti 
fs  access  fully  defended  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  tht 
approach  to  Vilniuagton," — to  the  mounds  of  earth  which  for  mord 
Ihati  two  years  controlled  the  Mifl&issippi  at  Tickfiburg,  and  wiiich  Ice 
four  years  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  navy  at  DrewryV 
Bluff,  and  closed  the  James  Eiver  and  Uie  approach  to  Bichmoiid 
against  the  Monitors  of  the  enemy. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  learn  with  eurpriso  that  o^t  of  I3te 
Boventy-one  works  commenced  in  conformity  with  the  rccommemla- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  some  Beveii  years  ago,  not  one  haa 
as  yet  received  its  armament-  If  it  be  urged  that  it  is  fiCAndalous 
that,  after  wasting  seven  years^  and  spending  seven  millions  of 
money ^  wo  should  be  totally  unpreptired  for  the  enemy,  it  must  bt 
confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho  revelations  of  the  last  f*iw 
WTcks  ought  to  lead  us  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  no  forts  hare 
been  actually  armed  or  completed.  For  the  late  tria.ls,  which  bare 
weighed  in  the  balance  not  only  the  Malta  shields,  hut  also,  as  baa 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Lord  Ekho,  the  men  who  are  responsib!* 
for  their  construction,  clearly  establish  that  the  War  Office  is  uneqaal 
to  the  task  which  it  has  taken  in  hand,  and  that  its  employes  are 
either  unconscious  of  their  incapacity,  or  determined  to  reject  tbi 
assistance  of  competent  advisers,  even  at  the  expense  of  failure. 

It  appears  that  towards  the  close  of  1866,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1867,  the  idea  "was  conceived  that  it  was  desirable  to  proteri 
the  embrasures  of  forts  at  Plymouth,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Bcrmaia 
with  iroii  shields.  Contracts  w^ero  at  once  entered  into  for  twenty  ol 
these  devices,  and  fifteen  more  were  subsequently  added,— each  tif 
the  thirty'fi\  e  shields  being  contracted  for  ai  the  cost  of  £1 ,0OiK 
These  shields  are  12  feet  long  by  8  feet  high.  The  outside  plate,  or 
plank  of  iron,  is  B^  inches  thick,  12  feet  in  length,  and  4  feet  is 
breadth.  Behind  the  outer  plate  is  another  of  the  same  leiigtb  »&d 
breadth,  and  5  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  rear  of  all  is  a  sldn-pkl^ 
li  inches  in  thickness.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  thickness 
of  the  shield  is  12  inches.  The  port- bole  for  the  grm  is  4  feet  1  iafh 
high  by  2  feet  10  inches  wide.  Below  the  port-hole  there  are  fotir 
girders,  called  H  girders,  and  three  above  the  port- hole,  aU  riveted 
to  the  inner  skin -plate.  The  plates  are  kept  upright  by  a  buttress  of 
plate  and  angle  iron,  loaning  against  their  bnck  at  either  end  of  tbf 
shield,  and  fastened  "with  screw-bolts,  which  pass  through  the  fnm^ 
and  middle  plates  and  the  skin.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  12  inches 
of  iron  is,  as  we  have  shown,  attained  by  fastening  three  pUtti 
together  npon  what  is  called  the  laminated  or  plank- npoH'pliok 
system.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  these  thirlv-five  ahs^lk 
although  condemned  by  every  ecientific  civilian  cogiiiunnt  of  Ac 
natnre  of  their  stmeture,  have  all,  witb  the  exception  of  one  et 
two,  been  shipped  ofT  untested  to  their  dii^Unt  destinations,  aok 
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unless  wiser  counsels  prevail,  are  to  be  erected  as  a  challenge  to  the 
American  fleet  at  Bermuda,  and  paraded  as  the  best  specimens  of 
military  engineering  that  England  can  produce  before  the  scrutinising 
gaze  of  foreign  men-of-war  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  England,  these  shields  have  not 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  some  private  members  of  Parliament,  who 
have,  by  repeated  speeches  and  questions,  attracted  to  this  important 
question  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  entire 
country.  Lord  Elcho,  General  Dunne,  and  Mr.  0*Beime  have  been 
conspicuous  in  their  onslaught  upon  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  have 
shown  incontestably  that  the  shields  have  not  only  been  shipped  off 
without  any  model  target  having  been  made  in  imitation  of  them,  and 
subjected  to  trial,  but  also  that  the  laminated  principle  upon  which 
they  are  constructed  was  emphatically  condemned  after  trial  by  the 
Iron  Plate  Committee  in  1862.  "It  appears  then,** — ^we  are  quoting 
from  the  Iron  Plate  Committee's  Beport, — "  that  even  a  shield  15 
inches  in  thickness,  if  constructed  in  three  layers  of  5  inches,  could 
not  long  resist  such  a  gun  as  the  800-pounder  with  large  charges  of 
powder ;  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot  and  the  work  done  being  so 
great  that  nothing  less  than  7}  inch  solid  iron  will  resist  it.  Probably, 
therefore,  plates  or  planks  8  inches  thick  are  the  least  that  should  be 
used  for  a  coast  battery.** 

Yielding  to  an  attack  which  could  neither  be  flanked  nor  confronted^ 
Sir  John  Pakington  promised  to  detain  one  of  the  shields, — ^the  last 
left  in  England,  if  we  mistake  not,  out  of  the  thirty-five, — and  to 
have  it  fairly  tested.     He  also  promised  that  a  target  exactly  repre- 
senting or  being  a  section  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater  Fort,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  should  be  set  up  at  Shoeburyness,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fire  of  the  largest  guns,  English  and  foreign,  now  in  our 
possession.     At  the  latter  end  of  last  October  the  Malta  shield  was 
accordingly  tested   at   Shoeburyness.      Contrary  to  all  precedent, 
sentries  forbade  the  representatives  of  the  press  to  approach  the  trial- 
ground,  and  none  but  the  military  officials  concerned  in  the  trial 
were  permitted   to  be  present.     Immediately   after  the  firing  the 
battered  target  was   closely  veiled  by  a  tarpaulin  covering.      The 
piece  of  ordnance  employed  was  the  9-inch  rifled  gun,  and  the  trial 
was  inductive, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  gun  was  stationed  70  yards  from 
the  target,  and  ^ed  with  a  reduced  charge,  which,  by  induction,  was 
believed  to  produce  effects  equal  to  those  of  a  full  battering  charge 
at  400  yards.     Only  two  shots  were  fired.     The  first  shot  pierced 
the  front  plate,  bulged  out  the  middle  and  back  plates,  breaking  the 
girders  and  all  the  bolts  in  the  vicinity.      The   second   shot  tore 
through  the  structure,  breaking  away  several  feet  of  the  back  plate, 
&nd  smashing  so  many  bolts  as  to  make  the  shield  a  wreck.     When 
it  ia  remembered  that  iJiis  havoc  was  wrought  in  two  shots  by  a  gun 
^hioh  is  far  frrom  being  the  most  formidable  weapon  at  Shoeburyness, 
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a  more  fatal  exhibition  of  the  faultiness  of  the  shield  could  not  be 
desired.  Fortunately  we  now  know  their  worth  in  time  to  prevent 
our  soldiers  from  being  immolated  behind  structures  which,  if  stricken 
by  two  or  three  shots,  would  scatter  their  bolts,  as  deadly  as  a 
shower  of  grape-shot,  among  all  who  stood  behind  them. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  November  session  of 
Parliament,  General  Dunne  eHcited  from  Sir  John  Pakington  a  con- 
fession that  the  Gibraltar  shield  had  utterly  failed  to  hold  its  oini 
against  the  9-inch  rifled  gun.  In  answer  to  a  pertinent  series  of 
questions  with  which  he  was  subsequently  plied  by  Mr.  O'Beime,  the 
War  Minister  reluctantly  promised  that  all  future  trials  should  be 
open  to  the  press,  and  to  foreign  officers  who  applied  for  permission 
to  witness  them.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  patent  than  the 
imwillingness  with  which  Sdr  John  Pakington,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  department  over  which  he  presides,  conceded  to  the  pabUc  a 
permission  to  be  present,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  not  within 
his  power  to  withhold.  The  able  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
although  excluded  from  the  trial-ground  upon  October  the  25th,  in- 
ferred what  its  result  would  be,  and  described  the  shield  in  its  wrecked 
and  battered  condition  as  though  his  eyes  were  resting  upon  it  as  he 
wrote.  But  in  another  portion  of  his  answer  to  Mr.  O'Beime,  the 
War  Minister  condescended  to  employ  some  special  pleading,  which, 
though  in  all  probability  put  into  his  mouth  by  his  professional  ad- 
visers, can  scarcely  have  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  any  who  listened 
to  him.  He  contended  thatif  the  shields  sent  to  Bermuda,  Gibraltar, 
and  Malta  were  admittedly  faulty,  they  could  easily  be  strengthened 
by  adding  another  layer  to  them  on  the  spot.^  It  is  not  denied  that  if 
a  solid  plate  10  inches  in  thickness  were  added  to  the  outside  of  these 
shields,  they  would  be  likely  to  resist  the  impact  of  the  9-inch 
rifled  gun's  projectiles.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  a  10-inch 
plate  would  resist  a  250  shot  with  or  without  one  of  Colonel  Inglis's 
shields  to  support  it  ?  As  well  might  Sir  John  Pakington  plead, 
when  the  Warrior's  target  is  perforated,  that  it  would  tritunphantlj 
resist  the  same  shot  if  the  Hercules'  target  were  placed  in  front  of  it. 
Nor  will  it  be  readily  credited  by  any  one  who  knows  the  resources 
wh i e h  Mai tn ,  Gib nilt ar ^  an d  Bermuda  hua  i ; ,  i  u t*  l,  t ; .  i*  ti  *  ^  l.. 
plates  wero  sent  out  from  Engbiiid,  it  would  be  posaililo  ta  aK  * 
thorn  to  the  Inglis  shaolds),  aa  Sir  John  Paklngtoa  twontd  Iur«  iii 
believe,  **on  the  spot.'* 

We  pass  by  another  palliation  of  these  shiidds  on  tha  gnnnil  ^ 
tbeir  eheapnesd  which  has  been  attempted  by  the  Criondi  oC  tt^ 
inventor.  Nothing  which  m  wortbloss  can,  uudi^r  ouy  dreoMJiiilffi^ 
bo  economical.  The  Minister  for  War  has  promised  that  lhei«  fl>A 
be  no  more  secrecy  as  regards  the  trials ;  that  a  teectlini  of  »  M 
veritably  representing  that  whioh  is  in  coorae  of  ereetlon  «!  VXyaaik 
shaU  be  submitted  to  test ;  and  that  this  whole  etdgeei  ihaQ  \m  J 
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tigated  by  a  committee,— of  which,  indeed,  the  members'  names  have 
already  unofficially  appeared, — specially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
These  promises,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  good  ;  but  if  the  public  vigi- 
lance as  regards  the  good  faith  with  which  they  are  kept  is  relaxed,  it ' 
were  better  that  they  had  never  been  made  at  all.  Nor  can  the  day 
be  far  distant  when  it  shall  be  seriously  debated  in  Parliament  whether 
it  is  not  desirable  to  appoint  a  permanent  mixed  and  standing  com- 
mittee, whose  province  it  shall  be  to  determine  how  the  money  voted 
is  to  be  laid  out  in  detail,  and  to  prevent  contracts  being  made,  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  ascertained  that  the  materials  contracted  for  are 
actually  wanted. 

As  the  necessity  for  our  having  forts  at  all  is  fiercely  combated  by 
many  officers  of  ability,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  American  war 
pronounces  loudly  in  favour  of  sand  and  earth-works,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  rehearse  at  this  moment  the  reasons  which  have 
guided  the  commissioners  in  their  expressed  determination,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  favourable  to  the  erection  of  land  forts.  Inasmuch 
as  our  great  means  of  defence  will,  after  all,  be  our  navy,  it  is  of 
undoubted  importance  that  our  ships  should  be  released  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  guard  over  vital  spots  upon  our  own  coast, 
and  should  be  free  to  act  wherever  it  is  advantageous  to  injure  the 
enemy.  If  our  naval  arsenals  are  altogether  unprotected,  a  great 
many  ships  must  be  detained  from  active  service  to  guard  them. 
Assuming  that  it  shall  be  found  possible  to  construct  advanced  forts 
in  such  positions  as  to  keep  the  enemy  more  than  four  miles  off  from 
oar  dockyards,  we  shall  have  gained  the  obvious  advantage  of  setting 
our  fleet  at  liberty.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  each  of 
these  forts  must  be  impregnable,  for,  in  the  absence  of  our  fleet,  they 
may,  each  or  any  of  them,  have  to  stand  a  concentrated  fire  poured 
into  them  by  a  hostile  armada  specially  prepared  for  the  express  object 
which  it  takes  in  hand.  A  greater  disaster  than  the  loss  of  such  a  fort 
as  is  now  being  constructed  at  Plymouth  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
In  addition  to  possessing  themselves  of  all  that  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
and  Keyham  now  contain,  the  enemy  would  have  a  harbour  of  refuge 
capable  of  holding  any  number  of  his  ships,  and  would  hold  in  his 
hands  all  the  network  of  railroads  which  traverse  the  west  of  England. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  what  folly  we  shall  be  guilty  of  if  we  trust  such  a 
centre  as  Plymouth  to  the  protection  of  any  fort  which  is  not  able 
to  withstand  far  greater  power  of  attack  than  any  which  could  at 
present  be  brought  against  it.  Men  who  idly  conceive  that  they 
are  accomplishing  all  that  is  necessary  by  barely  defying  the  gun  of 
the  present  day,  and  take  credit  to  themselves  for  preferring  a  weak 
to  a  strong  shield,  because  it  costs  £500  less,  are  so  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  the  duty  which  the  country  demands  from  them  as  to 
stand  self-convicted  of  presumptuous  incapacity. 

Now  the  Plymouth  Fort  stands  close  behind  the  breakwater,  which 
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is  sank  in  water  deep  enongh  to  be  safely  approached  by  the  largest 
ships  now  sent  to  sea.  Although  the  fact  has  been  stated  without  con- 
tradiction in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  will  it  be  credited  by  our  readers 
that,  in  spite  of  the  memorable  annihilation  of  the  granite  casemates 
at  Shoebnryness  in  186&,  Sir  John  Pakington's  professional  advisers 
proposed  to  place  Colonel  Inglis*s  shields  upon  the  top  of  an  unpro- 
tected granite  foundation,  14  feet  thick,  and  standing  16  feet  above 
the  water-line  ?  No  one  is  more  ready  to  extol  the  advantages  which 
we  derive  from  our  experiments  at  Shoeburyness  than  the  War 
Minister  of  the  day,  especially  when  he  calls  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  make  liberal  grants  for  their  continuance.  But  'of  what 
account  are  they  when,  in  the  teeth  of  the  warnings  which  Shoebnry- 
ness itself  utters,  a  naked  granite  base  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
projectiles  which  we  know  vnll  crumble  it  all  to  pieces  before  100 
shots  have  been  fired  ?  And,  as  we  write,  the  contractors  are  still 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  this  Plymouth  Fort,  while  laughing  in 
their  sleeve  at  the  fatuity  of  its  designers  all  the  time  that  tiie  work 
grows  under  their  hands. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  promised  Committee,  how- 
ever composed,  has  abundant  work  cut  out  for  it  to  do.  But,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  impartial  observers,  no  good  will  be  effected  by  it 
unless  the  determination  to  make  it  a  mixed  body  of  civilians  and 
military  mei)  be  carried  out.  We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  be 
not  made  manifest  that  we  have  to  thank  military  jealousy  and  eida- 
siveness,  and  the  dogged  determination  of  professional  military  engi* 
neers  to  resent  any  interference  or  advice  emanating  from  men  not 
in  the  service,  for  the  lamentable  imbecility  whith  has  been  displayed* 
and  for  the  reckless  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  the  nation's 
funds  which  had  been  incurred.  And  here  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
briefly  to  report  what  Russia,  the  craftiest  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  is  herself  doing.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  wily  Muscovite, 
knovnng  that  we  Englishmen  are  the  greatest  workers  in  iron  that  can 
anywhere  be  found,  takes  care,  in  times  of  peace,  to  enlist  in  his 
service  the  best  civilian  talent  that  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or 
Glasgow  can  afford.  In  1864  the  Russians  erected,  at  Cronstadt,  an 
iron  shield  consisting  of  two  layers  of  armour,  the  one  15  inches  and 
the  other  6  inches  in  thickness.  We  understand  that  they  have  in 
contemplation  uiother  shield  consisting,  again,  of  two  layers, — ^the 
one  15  inches  and  the  other  9  inches  in  thickness,  vnth  an  additional 
skin  of  1^  inch  at  the  back.  All  these  shields  are  made  and  to  be 
made  in  England.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  is  to  be  endured 
that  we,  who  are  the  most  skilful  artificers  in  iron  that  the  world 
contains,  should  furnish  foreign  nations  with  invulnerable  forts,  wfailo 
our  own  shores,  and  the  strong  places  in  our  vast  colonial  empire,  are 
nominally  defended  by  shields  which  are  admitted  by  aU,  except,  per- 
hapsy  Sir  John  Pakington  and  their  inventor,  to  be  miserable  shaotf* 
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We  have  at  this  moment  more  than  one  firm  in  England  which  can 
roll  iron  plates  15  inches  in  thickness.  Such  plates  as  these  are  to 
coat  the  exterior  of  some  of  our  Spithead  forts,  and,  if  properly 
backed,  are  well  calculated  to  protect  the  embrasures  of  such  forts 
as  the  Royal  Commissidiers  have  twice  recommended  for  outworks, 
and  will  defy,  not  only  the  guns  of  the  present,  but  also  all  artillery 
that  is  likely  to  be  invented  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  scanty  space  to  descant  upon  the  re- 
markable *'  eccentricities,"  as  they  have  been  indulgently  termed  by 
the  Times,  which  mark  not  only  the  nascent  Plymouth  Fort,  but  also 
the  triple  lines  of  fortifications  which  bristle  around  the  dockyard  and 
arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  advance  works  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been  proudly  boasted  that  no  nation 
ever  embarked  in  times  of  peace  upon  so  magnificent  a  work  as  is 
disclosed  in  the  great  scheme  for  the  Defence  of  our  Dockyards  and 
Naval  Arsenals, — a  scheme  for  which,  in  the  main,  we  have  to  thank 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Colonel  Jervois.  This  system  of  works,  imposing 
eoough  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  more  terror  in  the  breast  of  any  experienced 
Englishman  who  surveys  it  than  in  the  breasts  of  the  many  foreign 
critics  who  have  been  admitted  to  a  sight  of  it.  There  are  few 
more  impressive  views  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  earth  than  that 
which  awaits  the  spectator  who  takes  his  stand  upon  the  highest 
elevation  of  Portsdown  Hill,  and  gazes  down  upon  the  vast  panorama 
of  the  harbour  and  city  of  Portsmouth,  upon  Spithead  and  the 
Solent,  upon  tiie  Isle  of  Wight  and  Southampton  Water,  which  lie 
delineated  upon  the  mighty  m^  stretched  out  at  his  feet.  Beneath 
him  lie  scores  upon  scores  of  acres  of  land  and  water,  studded  with 
forts  of  every  conceivable  colour,  shape,  and  material, — forts  of  iron, 
granite,  Buncom  stone,  Portland  stone,  concrete,  chalk,  mud,  and 
sand, — forts  which  every  Englishman  who  gazes  upon  them  instinc- 
tively feels  will  never  fire  a  gun  in  anger.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  either  Southwick,  Widley, 
or  Nelson, — ^the  three  central  forts  on  Portsdown  Hill,— or  Brock- 
hixrst,  Rowner,  or  Grange, — the  three  principal  works  of  the  second 
line, — should  ever  be  tested  by  the  rough  and  unmasking  experience 
of  war.  No  one  can  gaze  into  the  deep  chalk  ditches  which  surround 
the  Portsdown  Hill  forts  without  seeing  that  the  scarp  walls  are 
already  gliding  in  great  slices  into  the  ditch,  and  without  imagining 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  whole  structure  if  a  rapid  and  angry  fire 
were  sustained  from  600-pounder  guns  standing  upon  the  elevated 
terre-plein  of  Forts  Widley  or  Nelson.  As  to  the  miserably  weak 
caponnieres  which  flank  these  deep-cut  chalk  ditches,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  belong  to  a  system  already  as  obsolete  as  the 
68-pounder  smooth-bore  guns  which  these  forts  were  originally  in- 
tended to  cairy.    But  coming  next  to  Forts  Brockhurst,  Bowner,  and 
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Grange,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Roderick  Marduson 
warned  onr  military  engineers  many  years  ago  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  build  forts  in  the  spongy  soil  which  has  here  been  selected 
for  their  foundation.  Neglecting  any  precautionary  measures,  disre- 
garding the  condition  of  the  site  on  which  thelt  forts  were  to  be  raised, 
our  military  engineers  set  to  work  to  pile  earth  and  brick- work  upon 
the  top  of  a  quaking  morass, — and  with  what  result  it  is  not  difficolt 
to  imagine.  These  forts, — for  which,  by-the-bye.  Colonel  Jervois  is  not 
responsible, — carry  guns  which,  although  too  small  in  calibre  to  be  of 
serious  annoyance  to  an  enemy,  would  be  quite  big  enough,  if  fired, 
to  lay  Forts  Brockhurst  and  Bowner  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  We 
have  little  heart  to  enlarge  upon  other  grievous  errors  which  the  works 
around  Portsmouth  and  upon  the  Mersey  exhibit, — errors  which  no 
advance  in  the  power  of  artillery,  and  no  improvements  in  projectDes, 
can  excuse.  The  Hilsea  lines,  for  example,  which  cover  the  only 
approach  to  the  island  of  Portsea  by  road  from  the  mainland,  have 
been  years  upon  years  in  course  of  construction,  and  have  already 
swallowed  up  more  money  than  it  would  be  delicate  to  mention  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  presence.  These  lines,  nearly  8,000  yards  in  length, 
and  mounting  embrasures  for  90  guns,  are,  in  substance,  long  curtaiBS 
of  earth  with  casemated  batteries  on  the  flank  of  each  curtain.  It 
has  now  been  discovered  that  the  embrasures  have  been  placed  so 
close  together  that  the  guns  cannot  be  worked,  and  every  alternate 
embrasure  will  have  to  be  built  up.  Not  that  even  thus  would 
these  embrasures,  although  reduced  from  90  to  45,  be  rendelred  avaO- 
able  for  use  in  their  present  condition.  The  falling  earth,  intended  to 
cushion  the  brick- face  of  the  casemates,  has  choked  up  the  mouths 
of  the  embrasures,  ^d,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  great  fissures 
which  have  already  rent  the  casemates,  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  an  appalling  impression  of  waste,  folly,  and  decay. 

Let  us  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  the  contemplation  of  one  branch  of 
this  extensive  subject  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  survey  without 
dismay.  In  the  competitive  examination  of  guns  which  we  have  for 
years  been  conducting  at  Shoeburyness,  it  may,  we  think,  be  claimed 
without  arrogance  that  our  rifled  guns  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  Americans  have  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  their  construction  of  large  smooth-bore  guns,  in  which  ihe 
excellent  quality  of  their  cast  iron  specially  contributes  to  their 
superiority.  One  of  these  huge  Rodman  guns,  15  inches  in  calibre, 
weighing  19 }  tons,  and  carrying  a  round  shot  of  450  pounds  weight, 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  our  Government,  and  by  reason  of 
its  huge  bulk  atti-acts  no  slight  attention  at  Shoeburyness.  Thfi 
Bodman  gun  is  a  cast-iron  tube  without  hoops  or  strengthening 
bands  of  any  kind,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  a  charge  of  60  ponads 
of  powder.  It  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  fired  at  Shoebuiyocii 
wiUi  100  pounds  of  powder,  and  at  70  yards  it  penetrated  a  ita^^ 
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8  inches  of  soL'd  iron  ;  and  in  addition  to  its  penetration,  it  demon- 
strated its  **  racking  '*  power  by  driving  a  huge  piece  of  the  punched 
plate  through  in  front  of  it.  The  initial  velocity  of  its  shot  was 
1,685  feet  per  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  minute.  This 
gun,  however,  not  being  rifled,  is  like  all  other  smooth-bores  subject 
to  a  very  rapid  decline  in  the  initial  velocity  of  its  shot,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  at  500  yards,  even  though  flrcd  with  100  pounds  of 
powder,  it  would  altogether  fail  to  penetrate  the  8-inch  armour-plate. 
The  Americans  have,  as  we  are  informed,  constructed  a  very  much 
larger  gun  with  a  20-inch  bore,  and  designed  to  carry  a  spherical  shot 
of  more  than  1,000  pounds  weight.  No  one  can  deny  that,  constructed 
as  it  is  of  the  incomparable  American  cast  iron,  this  is  a  very  for- 
^midable  weapon,  especially  if  it  be  true  that  its  projectile  has  attained 
an  initial  velocity  of  1,400  feet  per  second.  Other  guns  30  inches  in 
bore  are  in  course  of  manufacture  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  hitherto  the  Americans  have  not  succeeded  in  rifling  any  of  their 
heavy  ordnance,  and  consequently  the  power  of  penetrating  iron 
possessed  by  their  guns  is  very  much  restricted.  What  results  they 
might  attain  if  they  applied  what  is  knovni  as  the  Lancaster  system 
of  rifling  guns  to  their  heavy  smooth-bores  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

The  largest  gun,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  possessed  by  us,  and 
which  is  called  a  600-pounder,  is  rifled.  This  gun  weighs  22  tons,  has 
a  bore  of  13  inches,  and  carries  a  shot  of  about  490  pounds.  Its  power 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  American  Eodman,  as  it  has  penetrated  a 
9-inch  armour-plate,  while  it  retains  its  initial  velocity  for  a  distance 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  American  gun.  We  have  not, 
however,  succeeded  in  making  any  gun  of  this  size  which  has  stood 
the  discharge  of  100  rounds  without  being  iiyured.  We  have  guns, 
respectively,  of  7-inch,  8-inch,  9-inch,  and  10-inch  bores,  all  rifled, 
and  canying  projectiles  varying  from  100  to  800  pounds  in  weight ; 
the  last  two  being  of  sufficient  power  to  penetrate  the  8-inch  target. 
These  guns  are  intended  for  our  flrst-class  ships,  and  beyond  them 
we  do  not  at  present  think  it  safe  to  go.  The  superiority  of  the 
rifled  gun  over  the  smooth-bore  consists,  not  only  in  the  enormously 
increased  power  conferred  upon  it  by  its  long  maintenance  of  its 
original  initial  velocity,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  its  accuracy  of  flight 
far  surpasses  that  of  the  smooth-bore,  even  over  a  very  moderate  dis- 
tance, and  is  retained  by  it  until  the  end. 

These  few  remarks,  disjointedly  and  superficially  thrown  together, 
will  not  have  been  written  wholly  without  advantage  if  they  awaken  in 
a  few  readers  some  thoughtfulness  about  the  magnitude  of  these  ques- 
tions, which  await  solution  at  the  hands  of  a  few  military  engineers, 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  without  actual  experience  of  war. 
Nothing  that  we  have  written  is  designed  to  bear  hardly,  or  reflect 
ilisadvantageously,  upon  poor  Sir  John  Pakington.  Like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  does  but  syllable 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  the  words  put  into  his  month  by  others. 
A  more  sensitive  or  a  more  penetrating  man  than  Sir  John  PakiDgion 
might,  indeed,  be  apt  to  resent  the  indignity  to  which  he  is  snbjected 
when  he  is  made  to  stultify  himself  by  making  such  utterances  from 
his  place  in  Parliament  as  that  **  the  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey were  abandoned  in  order  that  the  money  with  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  construct  them  might  be  expended  upon  the  Spiihead 
forts."  During  his  recent  visit  to  Liverpool,  Sir  John  Pakington  pro- 
bably discovered  for  what  reasons  the  forts  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey  were  discontinued.  It  would  be  no  slight  gratification  to  the 
public  to  learn  that  either  his  own  amour  propre,  or  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  had  induced  our  present  Minister  of  War  to  administer 
a  rap  over  the  knuckles  to  the  officials  who  mocked  him  by  pattiiig 
such  words  into  his  mouth.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  only  hope  of  securing  for  the  future  a 
better  administration  of  public  funds  than  has  disgraced  the  past 
depends  upon  the  sustained  and  unremitted  vigilance  of  private 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  well-informed  writers  in 
the  public  press.  Much  credit  is  already  due  to  Lord  Elcho,  Mr. 
O'Beime,  and  other  members  of  Parliament,  and  also  to  the  zeal  and 
acuteness  with  which  the  Standard  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
have  kept  the  facts  connected  with  the  Malta  shields  before  the  pabHc 
eye.  Nothing  bu,t  advantage  can  result  from  an  unabated  contuma- 
tion  of  this  discriminating  supervision.  In  the  interest  of  aH  con- 
cerned we  can  promise  that  the  unquestioning  forbearance  with  idiich 
for  many  years  the  explanatiohs  vouchsafed  by  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  War  Department  were  received  by  the  country  will  be  exdianged 
henceforth  for  suspicious  and  inquisitorial  scrutiny,  which,  and  which 
alone,  has  been  found  potential  in  securing  that  the  honour  and 
safety  of  England  shall  be  regarded  by  many  of  her  own  servants  to 
be  something  better  than  an  empty  name. 


MADAME  TALMEN: 

A  BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Tebezia.  Gababbus,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  VfUti  bom  at 
Bayonne  shortly  before  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  great  Bevolntion  in 
which  she  came  to  be  so  prominent  an  actor.  Her  father,  a  Spanish 
banker  and  merchant,  owed  his  social  position  entirely  to  his  wealth. 
Terezia  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  a  **  beauty,"  so  early  is  her 
extraordinary  loveliness  recorded.  Her  girlhood  was  passed  between 
Bayonne  and  Madrid ;  but  neither  the  sunny  solitude  of  the  provincial 
town  nor  the  stately  aristocracy  of  Madrid  sufficed  to  procure  this 
parvenue  Yenus  the  homage  for  which  she  craved.  Paris  alone  was 
a  shrine  worthy  of  such  a  divinity,  and  to  Paris  she  came  in  order 
to  finish  her  education.  What  species  of  education  this  might  be, 
judging  from  her  subsequent  career,  we  need  not  inquire. 

The  time  was  one  of  unexampled  freedom,  both  of  manners  and  of 
speech.  In  the  early  days  of  ^e  Revolution  all  the  old  landmarks 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  species  of  social  chaos  succeeded. 
Chastity  ceased  to  be  a  charm  in  woman,  and  honour  was  no  longer 
indispensable  in  man.  The  nation  was  fast  hurr3dng  towards  that 
reckless  cynicism  which  culzninated  in  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beason,  as  personified  by  nndraped  beauty.  Never  had  France  de- 
claimed 60  loudly  about  virtue,  patriotism,  and  brotherly  love,  and 
never  had  public  faith  and  private  character  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb. 
The  horrors  of  the  Bevolntion  had  not  yet  commenced,  the  king  still 
tottered  on  his  throne,  and  the  presence  of  a  dissolute  and  brilliant 
aristocracy  bmt  ill-concealed  the  turbulent  elements  seething  under 
the  glittering  surface.  The  beautiful  Terezia,  early  introduced  into 
this  dissolute  society,  but  too  readily  lent  herself  to  its  fatal  tempta- 
tions. Her  extraordinary  beauty,  of  the  purest  Spanish  type,  as 
well  as  her  remarkable  grace,  somewhat  melodramatic  withal,  at 
onee  marked  her  as  an  object  of  more  than  admiration  to  the  sated 
voluptuaries  and  courtly  aimers  among  whom  she  lived.  Like 
Herodias  ^e  danced  deliciously,  and  like  Sappho  she  sang  divinely ; 
^e  could  also  understand  the  language  of  love  in  three  different 
tongues.  An  aged  Don  Juan,  by  name  Be  Fonteaay,  an  arktocrat 
and  a  marquis,  who,  under  the  mask  of  extreme  gravity  and  the 
most  polished  manners,  eoncjaled  every  vice  of  his  type,  was  at 
oace  aUracted  by  Terezia,  ttnd  married  her.  Great  fetes  at  his 
cluteau  near  Paris  inaugurated  this  mercenary  alliance,  which  was 
but  the  first  step  in  her  downward  career.     As  the  Marquise  de  Fon- 
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tenay  she  was  placed  on  a  social  pedestal  even  in  that  exclosive 
aristocracy  which,  in  those  undeveloped  days  of  liberty,  was  still 
considered  de  rigneur.  Her  beauty  now  belonged  to  the  Court  and 
the  Court  circle,  and  she  readily  found  round  her  a  society  as  brilliant 
and  attractive  as  it  was  hollow  and  dissolute.  Illusions  of  all  kinds 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  freedom  joined  with  absolute  servility  to 
caste,  personal  vice  under  the  mask  of  national  virtue,  loyalty  dis- 
guising revolutionary  intrigues,  patriotism  in  a  worn-out  and  effete 
society,  incapable  of  a  single  new  emotion  or  noble  sentiment.  In 
this  unreal  and  vile  entourage  reigned  supreme  the  dissipated  mar- 
quise and  her  aged  proprietor. 

But,  as  of  old,  they  eat,  they  drank,  they  married,  and  were  given 
in  marriage,  until  the  flood  came  and  swallowed  them  up.  Thus  was 
this  artificial  and  depraved  world  engulphed  by  the  first  waves  of  that 
social  deluge,  the  great  Kevolution  !  Our  parvenue  marquise  and  her 
aged  spouse  at  once  collapsed,  and,  as  they  had  been  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  folly  and  of  exclusiveness,  were  foremost  in  flight  from  th^ 
inevitable  fate  awaiting  all  aristocrats.  She  had  come  from  the  south ; 
to  the  south  they  fled  for  refuge,  across  the  desolate  landes  of  the 
Gironde,  where  nature,  scarce  and  arid  in  external  features,  furnished 
so  rich  a  harvest  of  loyal  sons  destined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  a 
noble  endeavour  to  rescue  France  from  tyranny  and  bloodshed. 
Tracked  and  arrested,  the  De  Fontenays  we^e  carried  off  prisoners  to 
Bordeaux,  where  the  same  drama  of  horrors  was  being  enacted,  on  a 
smaller  theatre,  as  at  Paris,  under  the  management  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous young  proconsul,  Tallien,  sent  down  from  the  central  clubs  to 
superintend  and  legalise  massacre.  Ready-witted,  swift-penned,  and 
ambitious,  he  was  one  of  those  unwholesome  human  funguses  gene- 
rated in  the  hotbed  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  been  ready,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  state-butcher  at  Bordeaux,  to  join  any 
party,  however  sanguinary,  which  for  the  moment  gained  the  ascen- 
dency. He  may  not  have  been  naturally  as  cruel  as  his  compeers, 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  Marat,  or  Robespierre, — indeed,  his  subsequent  acts 
would  almost  make  the  accusation  of  cruelty  appear  unjust ; — but  he 
was  cruel  enough  to  sacrifice  any  amount  of  lives  for  the  advancement 
of  his  personal  ambition.  Not  until  the  nation  was  disgusted  with 
the  brutalities  of  Robespierre,  and  mercy  and  peace  became  the 
fashion,  did  Tallien  cease  to  be  cruel,  making  mercy  serve  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  love  and  power.  His  reputation  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Jacobins  stood,  however,  at  this  time,  high*  He  h»d  mtidf 
"contributed  to  the  honors  of  the  10th  of  AnguBi*  He  Itad  Item 
Initally  foremost  in  persecuting  the  unhfippy  prisoners  of  tho  T*m^ 
denying  tbem  the  poor  comfort  of  muiaal  eommuiiienUati»  And  Ml 
only  voting  for  tho  death  of  tbo  king,  biit  calling  on  the  CotivofitHn 
to  carry  out  the  fi<»ntenco  on  that  vt>ry  day,  with  a  noidy  voboaiaa»« 
und  a  reckless  unconcern  which  shocked  evun  hiA  Jncohitd  brvtkrtu* 
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He  had  come  to  Bordeaux,  not  only  to  establish  there  the  Bevoln- 
tionary  committees,  but  also  to  pursue  to  the  death,  among  their  arid 
plains  and  poverty-stricken  homes,  the  unhappy  Girondists.  Up  to 
this  time  Tallien  had  discharged  his  barbarous  mission  with  every 
atrocity  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  the  city  guillotine  was,  by  his 
orders,  erected  in  the  great  square,  opposite  the  windows  of  the  Pre- 
fecture, his  residence,  enabling  him  personally  to  superintend  and 
enjoy  the  executions.  Before  iJiis  young  proconsul  appeared  Terezia 
Cabarrus,  accused  as  an  enemy  of  the  Convention. 

With  the  name  of  Tallien  opens  the  second  act  of  Terezia^s  romantic 
career.  It  is  indeed  to  his  name,  coupled  with  her  beauty,  that  she 
owes  the  celebrity  her  otherwise  commonplace  character  has  ac- 
quired. Thrice  in  Paris  she  had  previously  met  him :  once  in  the 
studio  of  Madame  le  Brun,  the  artist ;  a  second  time  in  the  garden  of 
Alexander  Lameth,  when  he  presented  her  with  a  bunch  of  white 
roses,  symbolical  of  her  merciful  influence  over  him ;  again,  in  the 
Convention,  where  his  loud  and  daring  speech,  his  dramatic  action, 
and  imposing  presence,  made  him,  at  twenty-four,  a  central  figure. 
When,  with  her  husband,  she  was  flung  into  ^e  fllthy  prison  provided 
for  proscribed  royalists,  whoro  she  afterwards  declared  the  rats  had 
gnawed  her  feet,  she  little  imagined  that  this  darkest  night  was  to  be 
followed  by  so  brilliant  a  dawn. 

It  is  said  that  when  Tallien  was  told  who  had  become  his  prisoner,  he 
was  greatly  moved,  and  ordered  that  she  should  at  once  appear  before 
him.  Phrjme  before  her  judges  did  not  produce  a  more  overwhelming 
emotion  than  this  lovely  Spaniard  of  twenty  before  this  Brutus  of 
twenty-four.  She  came,  was  seen,  and  conquered.  Those  were  days 
when  all  the  world  was  young  and  giddy, — ^men,  women,  ideas,  politics, 
principles.  Youth  and  a  desire  for  novelty,  joined  to  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  past,  were  great  incentives  to  the  Revolution.  Terezia's 
soft  eyes  turned  with  pathetic  earnestness  on  Tallien ;  her  glorious 
hair,  *'  long  as  a  king*s  mantle,"  hung  in  disorder  around  her.  '*  You 
know  me,"  said  she.  "Yes,  citizen;  why  have  you  come  to  Bor- 
deaux ?  "  "  Because  every  one  is  in  prison  at  Paris."  **  Of  what  are 
you  accused,  and  why  are  you  here  with  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de 
Fontenay?  Are  you  attempting  to  emigrate?"  "No,"  replied 
Terezia ;  "  I  am  a  republican  already ;  we  were  on  our  way  to  Spain 
to  visit  my  father."     "  Your  trial  shall  at  once  take  place.    If  you  are 

innocent ."    "  Great  Heaven  I "  cried  she.     "  Trial !  then  we  are 

already  condemned.  I,  the  wife  of  an  aristocrat  and  a  marquis, 
what  hope  have  I  ? "  Her  sofl  hand  fell,  as  if  involuntarily,  on 
Tallien's  arm.  He  started  and  coloured.  "  You  are  wrong,  citizen ; 
we  do  not  assassinate  in  the  name  of  the  law."  He  took  her  hand  in 
liis  and  kissed  it.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  said  he.  "  Set  mo  at 
liberty;  givo  De  Fontenay  his  liberty."  "Oh,  as  for  him,  I  shall 
certainly  not  interfere.      I  believed  you  desired  to  be  divorced.*' 
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"  Perhaps  I  do ;  perhaps  I  am  divorced ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  would 
liberate  him.'*  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  TaDien. 
"  Rise,  citizen ! "  said  he,  encircling  her  with  his  arms  as  he  raised 
her ;  "  I  am  playing  my  head,  but,  no  matter,  you  are  firee." 

Madame  de  Fontenay,  as  we  will  call  her  for  the  last  time,  annomiced 
to  the  marquis  that  he  might  depart,  but  that  she  remained  at  Bor- 
deaux as  his  hostage.  Under  the  rosy  colouring  of  this  encounter  cm 
'<  delicate  ground,**  we  are  to  understand  that  Tallien  plainly  ofieied 
Terezia  the  choice  of  his  love  or  death.  His  ardent  passion  may 
really  have  found  some  echo  in  her  own  heart.  She  was  disgusted 
and  weary  of  her  vicious  old  husband,  divorce  was  easy,  love  begets 
love,  and  her  life  was  on  the  balance.  That  Tallien  was  at  least 
sincere,  his  whole  after-life  sufficiently  proves.  Next  day  the  divoroe 
was  formally  announced  and  duly  legalised. 

Without  inquiring  too  curiously  into  the  motives  of  this  sudden 
change,  we  must  now  shift  the  scene,  and  behold  the  ci-devant  ma^ 
quise  relapsed  into  the  full-blown  parvenue,  reigning  supreme  ai 
revolutionary  Yenus  in  much-enduring  and  trembling  Bordeaux. 
Seated  by  the  side  of  the  proconsul,  flaunting  through  the  streets  in 
gaudy  equipages,  assisting  at  the  tribunal,  foremost  in  processioDS, 
adored,  powerful,  beautiful ;  laying,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  that 
notoriety  which  subsequently  gained  for  her  the  title  of  <<  Madanw 
Thermidor,*'  by  which  she  is  still  known,  she  ever  filled  the  public 
eye.  What  became  of  her  aged  husband  does  not  appear,  history  not 
considering  him  worthy  of  further  notice  than  to  record  that  he  was 
liberated.  Perhaps  he  lived  to  join  in  the  trixmiphs  of  his  onee-wife, 
perhaps  he  fled  into  Spain ;  but  he  appears,  at  all  events,  quietly  to 
have  accepted  his  fate,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  and,  like  sd 
actor  whose  part  terminates  early  in  the  drama,  he  quits  the  scene  to 
appear  no  more. 

But  Madame  Tallien,  as  we  must  henceforth  call  her,  adapts  herself 
with  marvellous  versatility  to  her  new  position  ;  indeed,  her  present 
position  was  one  much  more  congenial  to  her  nature  than  the  rigid  eti- 
quette of  the  old  regime.  From  the  people  she  had  risen,  to  the  people 
she  returned.  She  sympathised  with  them,  and  they  with  her,  admiiizig 
and  applauding  her  to  the  echo.  Bordeaux  became  to  her  a  vast  stage 
on  which  she  daily  strutted  to  gratify  her  own  vanity  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  canaille.  As  to  Tallien,  like  the  voluptuous  Antony,  he  was 
but  her  lieutenant.  She  was  one  of  those  women  that  nature  creates 
now  and  then,  to  whom  beauty  is  absolute  power,  bom  to  goveni 
those  who  govern  the  world,  to  tyrannise  over  tyrants.  Such  are  the 
Cleopatras,  the  Theodoras  of  history,  and  such  was  our  Terezia.  She 
went  forth  like  death,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  her  reign  was  ono  of  mercy.  TV 
odious  gmllotine  no  longer  encumbered  th«  neighbourhood  of  Ifc* 
Prefocturc.     She  would  not  live  ib^re,  she  sold,  until  It  was  ronum^ 
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When  she  sat  cm  the  tribnnal  by  the  side  of  Tallien,  she  was  blessed 
as  an  angel  of  mercy,  the  emptying  prisons  and  moderate  judgments 
being  recognised  as  the  result  of  her  influence.  The  male  parvenu 
having  found  his  mate,  they  acted  and  re-acted  favourably  on  each 
other.  Her  beauty,  grace,  and  natural  amiability  humanised  the 
amorous  Tallien,  who  was  without  fixed  principles  of  any  sort. 
Exaggerations  of  all  kinds  being  the  order  of  the  day,  her  popularity 
rapidly  isoeased,  until  it  reached  a  species  of  fmry.  When  she 
appeared  in  a  riding-habit,  with  hat,  tricolour,  and  feathers,  and 
pronounced  patriotic  orations  in  the  church  of  the  Bicolets,  or  drove 
in  a  golden  car  about  the  streets,  draped  in  a  white  clamyde,  lance 
in  hand,  the  red  cf^  of  liberty  on  her  head,  she  but  identified 
herself  wiUi  the  spirit  of  the  time.  So  easily  do  men's  minds,  espe- 
cially in  France,  lend  themselves  to  the  sequence  of  events,  however 
caricatured  and  unnatural  they  may  become  !  A  change  so  sudden  in 
the  conduct  of  Tallien  could  not  long  escape  either  the  observation  or 
animadversion  of  the  Convention,  who  by  no  means  appreciated  the 
fascinating  influence  of  Terezia  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
Bordelaia.  Her  devotion  to  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  was 
joined  to  inconvenient  heresies  on  the  subject  of  mercy  and  pardon, 
and  Bobespierre,  duly  advertised  of  the  measures  of  the  young  pro- 
consul, frowned  oaiinously,  and  commanded  his  immediate  return  to 
Pftris.  Madame  Tallien  followed  him — a  proof  either  of  her  devotion 
or  her  vamty.  Up  to  that  time  her  beauty  had  secured  her  so 
triumphant  a  career  that  she  may  have  contemplated  subjugating 
Robespierre  and  all  the  Jacobins  as  easily  as  she  had  seduced  the 
facile  Tallien. 

Bobesineire  desired,  in  recalling  Tallien  to  Paris,  first  to  discredit, 
and  then  to  ruin  him.  St.  Just  sarcastically  alluded  to  Samson's 
locks  shorn  by  the  &ir  Dalilah,  and  declared  that  Tallien  had  not 
only  ceased  to  be  a  patriot,  but  was  actually  an  enemy  to  the  holy 
cause  of  the  republic.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  chagrin  of  his 
enemies  when  Tallien  was  at  once  chosen  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party  opposed  to  the  Eeign  of 
Terror.  Between  those  two, — Tallien  and  Robespierre, — ^life  or  death 
himg  in  the  balance — lile  to  France,  and  the  true  principles  of  tho 
devolution  if  Tallien  prevailedr— death,  utter,  universal  bloodshed  and 
death,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  if  Robes- 
pierre efiected  his  avowed  purpose  of  becoming  Dictator. 

But  underiying  aU  this  apparent  patriotism,  the  most  potent  per- 
sonal feelings  prompted  Tallien,  who  in  good  truth  was  what  I  have 
already  called  him, — a  modem  Antony.  Terezia,  his  beloved, 
arrested  by  the  express  order  of  Bobespierre,  lay  at  that  very  time  in 
the  filthy  prison  of  La  Force,  having  foiled  in  her  attempt  to  fiascinate 
the  Convention,  before  whom  she  pronounced  a  florid  oration,  craving 
to  be  allowed  to  devote  herself  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  Bobespierre 
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still  feared  to  strike  openly  at  Tallien,  but  wounded  him  secretly 
through  his  love. 

From  this  moment  it  was  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  btween  them, 
and  on  the  life  of  Terezia  hung  the  destinies  of  France.  These 
admirable  actors  ceased  to  attitudinise,  and  flung  themselves  body 
and  soul  into  the  drama.  Tallien,  maddened  by  the  treachery  of 
Robespierre,  appealed  to  the  Convention.  **  Long,"  said  he,  '*  I  have 
silently  borne  calumnies  and  injustice,  but  the  time  is  come  when  I 
will  no  longer  be  silent.  The  name  of  a  woman  has  been  mentjoned 
in  this  assembly.  I  cannot  understand  why  she  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Convention.  She  has  been  called  the  daughter  of 
Cabarrus,  I  declare  in  tbo  faco  of  the  ^vorld,  and  in  the  midst  of  tuy 
colleagues,  this  woman  lb  my  wife.  I  have  long  known  her  ;  and  I 
saved  her  life  at  Bordeaux.  Her  virtuoa,  her  misfortunes,  endeart^J 
her  to  mo.  She  followed  mo  to  Park  in  the  times  of  tyranny  anl 
of  oppression,  and  she  has  been  sentenced  to  a  prison.  An  emiss^ 
of  the  tyrant  came  to  her  tempting  her:  *  Confess  that  you  knoiv 
Tallien  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty ;  sign  it,  and  you  shall  have  liberty 
and  a  pas  sport.'  *  I  am  but  twenty  years  old/  she  replied  ^  *  but  I 
would  rather  die  a  hmidred  times/  "  Twice  Robespierre  is  said  Xo 
Iiavo  refused  Tallien  the  life  of  Tcrozia*  Tallien,  who  still  hesitaied. 
uncertain  how  far  he  dared  to  beard  the  tyrant,  had  no  choice  ba*. 
to  proceedp  RobeBpierre,  with  tho  inevitable  bonquet  in  his  hand, 
meeting  him  in  the  street,  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  to  beware  o:' 
woman,  "Is  that  your  last  word?"  cried  Tallien,  RobcEpierrc 
bowed,  snifed  his  fiowcra  delieately,  and  passed  on. 

In  the  meantimo  Tcrezia,  attended  by  jailers  and  guarded  Vy 
cortain  monstrous  bloodhounds  kept  at  La  Forcc^  who,  after  gmellici' 
each  prisoner,  prevented  any  chance  of  escnpe,  found  herself  in  ^ 
blackened  cell,  furnished  with  some  damp  straw  and  a  mattress.  Her 
beauty  had  failed  her.  Kobespierre  was  inexorable,  Tallien  pow^ei- 
less,  death  inevitable.  But  she  was  not  alone.  Josephine,  thcp 
Countess  of  Beauhamais,  and  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  shared  tlio 
mattress  and  the  straw.  Tho  cell  where  they  lay  was  noted  as  the 
scene  of  tho  massacre  of  tho  priests  by  the  Septembrionists,  and  tbeif 
names,  as  well  as  the  marks  in  blood  of  two  aabros  which  had  leant 
against  the  damp  walls,  reminded  them  of  their  fate.  Poor  boltetf^j 
Torc^ia,  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  Bhe  owned  subsequently  ih&t  ^^ 
grew  accustomed  to  horrors, — she  sang  and  told  stories  while  l»tr 
companions  read  or  worked  at  their  needle-  With  their  ecisi&ora  mi 
tho  teeth  of  their  combs  they  wrote  on  the  wall— **  Oh,  Liberty!" 
"  Wo  shall  leave  soon ; "  "  What  is  death  when  wo  are  (dreaiiy  b 
torment?"  and  added  their  names — **  Citoyonne Tallien,"  "  Josepbiie 
do  Beauhamais,"  **  B'Aiguillon," 

Terezia  was  allowed,  ag  a  special  favour*  to  walk  after  ntghOiH  ia 
the  court  of  tho  prison.     Bhe  knew  not  to  whom  sh^  owi*4  ihSm  |d^> 
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lege,  bnt  she  guessed  it  was  to  Tallien,  and  her  heart  leaped  as  she 
imagined  him  -watching  over  her.  Where  was  he  ?  Would  he  save 
her  ?  Did  he  love  her  enongh  to  venture  his  life  for  her  ?  As  she 
walked  np  and  down,  lost  in  thought,  the  flickering  moon  lighting  up 
the  walls  and  the  backs  of  the  adjoining  houses,  a  stone  fell  at  her 
feet.  Round  the  stone  was  a  paper  written  in  printed  letters,  but 
under  the  disguise  she  recognised  the  hand  of  Tallien.  "  At  least, 
he  watches  over  me,"  cried  she.  "  I  am  at  hand,"  said  the  writing; 
"  every  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  you  will  go  into  the  court ;  I  shall 
be  near  you.*'  She  looked  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  she  examined 
each  window,  she  tried  to  penetrate  every  shadow  under  the  pale 
moonlight ;  all  was  dark  and  still, — ^not  a  sound  but  the  beating  of 
her  own  heart  and  the  baying  of  the  ferocious  hounds  broke  the 
silence.  Eight  days  running  did  Tallien, — there,  at  this  hour,  when  the 
prison  lights  were  extinguished, — communicate  with  her.  Afterwards 
she  was  forbidden  to  descend  into  the  court.  Bobespierre's  spies  had 
discovered  that  Tallien  rented  a  granary  near  at  hand,  and  came  there 
every  night  to  console  his  imprisoned  love.  Eternal  night  seemed 
closing  around  her.  Day  after  day  the  hollow  sounds  of  the  tumbrils 
bearing  prisoners  to  execution  echoed  through  the  cells.  Tallien 
was  either  powerless  or  had  forgotten  her.  She  would  not  die  with- 
out telling  him  that  she  held  him  for  a  coward  and  a  renegade.  What 
was  he  doing  ?  Did  he  not  know, — he,  the  head  of  a  powerful  party, — 
that  each  hour  might  be  her  last  ?  She  waited  until  the  7th  Ther- 
midor,  when  the  jailer  told  her  she  need  not  make  her  bed,  for  that 
her  tru-n  was  come  for  execution.  Yet  Tallien  gave  no  sign.  On  the 
4th  Thermidor  Tallien  received  a  dagger.  He  knew  it  well.  He  had 
often  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  Terezia  Cabarrus.  On  the  7th,  two  days 
after,  the  following  letter  reached  him,  dated  from  La  Force  ; — **  The 
superintendent  of  police  has  just  left.  He  came  to  announce  that  I 
shall  be  called  to  the  tribunal — ^that  is  to  say,  the  scaffold — to-morrow. 
This  news  but  little  coincides  with  a  dream  I  had  last  night.  Bobes- 
pierre  was  dead,  and  the  prisons  open  ;  but,  thanks  to  your  incredible 
cowardice,  no  one  will  soon  be  found  in  France  able  to  realise  this." 

The  same  day  Tallien  replied  to  her ; — **  Be  as  prudent  as  I  am 
courageous,  but  calm  yourself."  No  one  could  be  calm  at  such  a 
moment ;  the  sword  hung  over  her  head.  Spite  of  Terezia's  stinging 
reproach  of  cowardice,  Tallien  was  boldly  heading  a  conspiracy  against 
Hobespierre*s  life.  He  knew  that  his  name  stood  first  in  that  t3rrant's 
list  for  execution.  He  waited  but  an  opportune  moment  openly  to 
^tack  him  in  the  Convention.  True,  that  in  the  meantime  Terezia 
might  have  been  ordered  to  execution ;  but  Tallien  acted  not  alone, 
^d  however  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  lor  hei*s,  he  was 
powerless  without  his  colleagues. 

On  the  7th  Thermidor  at  the  moment  that  Tallien  received  Tevezia's 
letter,  Robespierre  poijscd  the  entire  day  alone  at  the  Hermitage  in 
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the  depths  of  the  forest  of  Montmorency.  For  honrs  he  sat  deep  in 
thought,  leaning  against  the  paling  of  the  little  garden  once  cnltiTaied 
byEonsseau,  his  face  paler  and  more  livid  than  nsoal.  Did  he  despair 
or  hope  ?  Did  that  ghastly  look  indicate  remorse  or  ambition,  or  was 
he  collecting  himself  to  meet  the  straggle  now  inevitable  9  None  ca 
reply — a  hypocrite  has  no  confidant.  Each  of  these  men  dedared 
that  he  fonght  only  for  his  country;  bat  Bobespierre^s  patriotism 
meant  absolute  power  as  dictator ; — ^Tallien*s  was  the  possession  of  tk 
fair  Terezia. 

On  the  8th  Thermidor,  the  last  of  the  so-called  **  days  of  Tenor," 
Bobespierre,  dressed  in  his  blue  coat,  nankeen  trousers,  lace  craTit, 
and  boaquet  in  hand,  went  down  to  the  Convention  to  pronoonee  tk 
great  oration  he  had  long  meditated.  '<  Citizens,"  said  he,  **  I  leaT« 
to  others  flattering  words.  I  am  come  to  tell  you  sterner  truths.  I 
come  to  defend  outraged  authority  and  Hberty  violated.  I  have  been 
represented  as  the  author  of  every  evil.  I  have  been  ealled  a  tyrutt 
And  why?  Because  I  have  dared  to  speak  the  truth.  What  im  1? 
A  slave  of  liberty, — a  living  martyr  to  the  republic, — ^the  victim  as  well 
as  the  enemy  of  crime."  From  defence  he  passes  n^idly  to  aeensa- 
tion.  He  spares  no  one ;  he  sheds  his  venom  around  like  a  malignant 
reptile ;  he  prepares  hecatombs  of  victims  by  his  insidious  accusations. 
At  length  he  has  finished.  There  is  absolute  silence ;  not  a  voioe, 
not  a  hand  is  raised  to  applaud  him.  He  is  asked  to  name  the 
traitors  to  whom  he  has  alluded.  He  replies  with  hesitation  thai  It 
has  endeavoured  rather  to  expose  abuses  than  to  name  individoak 
He  is  interrupted.  '*  You  who  pretend  to  the  courage  of  virtue  at 
least  have  the  courage  of  truth;*'  and  cries  of  ''Name!  nazae!" 
shake  the  very  walls.  A  debate  too  famous  among  the  annals  of 
history  to  be  reported  here  follows.  At  last  Tallien  rises.  '*  Ihs 
republic  is  in  such  danger,"  says  he,  "  that  every  true  citizen  most 
be  affected  by  it.  A  member  of  the  government  denounces  his  col- 
leagues. This  is  an  aggravation  of  evil.  I  demand  that  the  vefl  be 
torn  aside."  Three  times  did  the  entire  assembly — all,  save  tbe 
friends  of  Bobespierre — ^receive  these  significant  words  with  thunder- 
ing applause.  Cries  of  ''  Down  with  the  tyrant  1 "  are  heard  from  aQ 
sides.  Bobespierre,  livid  with  fiiry,  rises  from  his  seat,  and  vainlj 
endeavours  to  mount  the  stairs  of  the  tribune.  He  hangs  on  by  the 
rails ;  he  cannot  speak ;  he  is  overwhelmed. 

Again  Tallien  rises.  *'  I  asked  that  the  veil  should  be  torn  aside.  1 
see  that  it  is  done.  The  real  conspirators  are  unmasked.  I  knew  that 
my  life  was  threatened,  but  I  y^m  silent,  until,  present  at  ti»  usit4 
of  the  Jiuiobins^  I  saw  the  army  of  this  new  Cromwell  fonoliif  avitt' 
him.  I  trembled  for  my  country,  and  I  armed  myself  with  m  ds^f 
to  Blab  him  to  the  heart  if  the  Convention  lacked  tbe  coisifl ' 
impeach  him/'  As  he  spoke  Tallien  drew  forth  Tc^rezia*!  daiff^*  B 
wa^  avenged^  and  Eobcspieno  had  JoUon. 
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Again  we  find  her  the  parvenne  queen  of  a  parvenne  society.     Her 
innate  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  re-asserted  themselves,  and  she 
parades  her  beauty  and  her  toilette,  and  forms  her  salon   as   of 
old.    The  stage  is  larger ;  it  is  Paris  instead  of  Bordeaux,  but  all 
genuine  feeling  and  emotion  have  died  out,  and  her  essentially  vulgar 
and  melodramatic  nature  re-asserts  itself.     This  Goddess  of  Beauty 
receives  her  worshippers  at  a  charming  cottage  embosomed  in  greenery 
and  flowers,  painted  within  and  without  (as  a  stage  cottage  ought  to 
be),  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     The  young  men  of  that  day, 
called  *'  the  golden  youths,"  flocked  around  her.    They  were  presump- 
tuous beyond  the  permitted  insolence  of  youth,  and  extraordinarily 
ignorant,  for  the  Revolution  had  forced  boys  into  men,  and  rendered 
a  regular   education    impossible.      Licentiousness   and  debauchery 
succeeded  to  isolation  and  terror.    No  longer  in  daily  fear  of  deaths 
every  evil  passion  was  unchained ;  they  drank,  they  gambled,  they 
fought  duels,  and  talked  in  a  jargon  quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  came    in    strange    attire,  these    golden    youths,   contrasting 
strangely  with  the  mean,  and  even  dirty  clothes  worn  during  the 
Terror,  when  Robespierre  was  so   singular  in  his  new  blue  coat 
and  general  cleanliness.     The  Ladies  or  <<  Licroyables,"  but  lately 
emerging  from  the  prison  of  La  Force  or  the  Conciergerie,  *'  strictly 
after  the  antique,"  as  designed  by  David,  the  painter,  draped,  not 
dressed,   displayed  even  more  than  decency  permitted.     Madame 
TaUien,  who  had  called  her  fellow-prisoners,  Madame  Beauhamais 
and  the  Duchess  d*Aiguillon,  to  her  side,  led  the  fashion.   Like  Venus, 
she  wore  golden  sandals   on  her  naked  feet,  and  tore  her  gloves 
early  in  the  evening  in  order  to  appear  more  like  a  goddess.     They 
were  bewitching,  these  divinities,  very  theatrical,  very  unreal ;  but 
the  time  was  out  of  joint,  and  they  suited  it.     By-and-by  came  the 
beautiful  Madame  Kecamier,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Hoche,  and 
Barras,  and  Buonaparte, — ^wonderfully  handsome,  this  young  Buona- 
parte, and  strikingly  like  the  bust  of  young  Augustus,  divided  between 
the  charm  of  Josephine  Beauhamais,  whom  he  soon  after  married,  and 
Madame  Tallien.     There  were  concerts  at  which  republican  generals, 
ci-devant  members  of  "  the  Mountain,"  and  "  the  Jacobites  "  familiar 
with  the  click  of  the  guillotine,  made  sweet  music  along  with  che- 
robim,  Mehul  and  Rhode ;  and  there  were  causeries  when  Buonaparte, 
yielding,  like  Hercules,  to  beauty,  did  not  spin,  but  kissed  Madame 
Tallien's  hand,  and  pressing  it  within  his  own,  told  her  fortune. 
Barras  also  desired  to  be  foremost  among  her  worshippers.     They 
danced  too,  those  three  loving  Mends,  Madames  Tallien,  Beauhamais, 
and  Reeamier,  Attic  dances  after  the  m^estic  and  classical  manner, 
performing  evolutions  with  Greek  chlamydes,  '*  high  and  disposedly," 
to  the  delight  of  '*  the  golden  youths  "  and  the  generals  and  statesmen, 
who  all  regretted  even  the  scanty  chlamydes,  so  much  were  they 
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otherwise  attired  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  Some  one  has  called  this 
**  the  Age  of  Muslin/*  and  it  is  well  named. 

At  last,  the  painted  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  became  too 
small  for  her  adorers,  and  we  find  her  removed  to  Paris  and  receiving 
a  painted  fan,  **  presented  by  the  Directory." 

But  the  reign  of  frivolity,  exaggeration,  and  ignorance,  presided 
over  by  our  Beauty  crowned  with  cap  and  bells,  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Neither  she  nor  Tallien  were  gifted  with  talents  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  gradually  lost  political  power,  was  excluded  from  the 
Directory,  and  came  to  be  overshadowed  by  Barras.  She,  essentially 
the  offspring  of  a  disordered  period,  a  gilded  butterfly,  possessed  no 
mental  gifts  to  retain  the  influence  with  which  her  beauty  and  peculiar 
circumstances  alone  had  invested  her.  Bitterly  did  she  reproach  the 
once-loved  Tallien  for  allowing  the  government  he  had  himself  esta- 
blished to  slip  from  his  grasp ;  bitterly  did  Tallien  deplore  the  loss  of 
her  social  influence,  on  which  he  had  too  entirely  reckoned  as  a  pre- 
servative of  power.  The  world  was  growing  serious,  great  ware 
thundered  in  the  distance,  the  actions  of  patriotic  generals  occupied 
general  attention.  By  degrees  the  golden  youth  became  older  and 
wiser,  the  women,  less  like  actresses,  grew  at  last  into  ladies.  The 
salons  of  our  poor  Beauty  were  deserted.  Madame  de  Stael  robbed  her 
of  the  litterateurs  and  the  diplomates.  Madame  Becamier  equalled  ber 
in  beauty,  and  exceeded  her  in  fashion  and  virtue.  She  became 
rococco, — a  crime  unpardonable  in  Paris.  Before  his  marriage  with 
Josephine,  Buonaparte  devoted  himself  to  her,  and  even  is  said  io 
have  proposed  a  divorce  from  Tallien  ;  but  whether  she  repulsed  him, 
or  whether  he  found  her  too  commonplace  and  frivolous  to  realise  the 
splendid  role  he  already  in  imagination  destined  for  his  consort,  ha 
now  became  as  marked  in  his  disHke  as  he  had  been  in  his  admiratioii, 
and  Josephine, — installed  in  the  Tuileries, — was  forbidden  to  receive 
Madame  Tallien,  obliging  that  excellent  creature  to  meet  her  former 
benefactress  by  stealth. 

Madame  Recamier,  a  very  dragon  of  virtue,  now  declined  all  tether 
relations  with  the  equivocal  heroines  of  the  Revolution,  especially  with 
Madame  Tallien,  who  was  not  in  her  opinion  *^  respectable  ;  '*  and  she 
boldly  sets  forth  in  her  memoires  that  **  she  never  knew  her,"  spite 
of  chlamydes  and  Attic  dances.  And  Tallien  ?  He  still  loved  his 
Terezia  ardently;  she  was  to  him  the  same  enchantress  as  of  old; 
he  would  have  borne  loss  of  power  or  loss  of  anything  but  of  ber! 
She,  on  the  contrary,  cared  for  him  but  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end. 
Of  very  equivocal  virtue,  and  incapable  of  any  real  attachment  what- 
ever, a  beautiful  mask  rather  than  a  true  woman,  unstable,  vais, 
frivolous,  ungrateful,  she  recklessly  flung  aside  the  man  who,  tnatA 
by  her  dagger,  killed  the  Revolution  to  save  her.  She  sued  toi  t 
divorce.  Tallien,  powerless  and  forsaken,  begged  to  be  aBowat  lo 
accompany  Buonaparte  to  Egypt  as  a  savant.    He  afterwavit  W 
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appointed  consnl  at  Alicante,  and  died  poor,  blind,  and  solitary.  But 
if  there  exist  a  social  Nemesis  for  domestic  crimes,  Tallien  was 
amply  avenged.  Again  she  sought,^  third  time,  a  fresh  stage 
whereon  to  display  her  somewhat  matured  charms.  No  semblance 
of  love  is  oven  suggested  in  her  third  marriage  with  the  Prince 
de  Chimay;  it  was  simply  a  clever  speculation.  The  name  of 
TaDien  \idth  its  unfortunate  possessor  had  fallen  into  disgrace; 
the  virtuous  ladies  of  the  Directory  took  occasion  to  animadvert 
somewhat  freely  on  certain  passages  in  Terezia's  former  life ; 
there  was  an  awkward  vacuum  between  the  Marquise  de  Fontenay 
and  Madame  Tallien.  A  link  was  wanting  in  the  matrimonial 
chain,  very  painful  to  the  feelings  of  these  scrupulous  dames.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  Kevolution,  when  men  and  women  lived  on 
from  day  to  day  a  fevered  existence  between  prison  and  the  guillotine, 
these  little  discrepancies  and  legal  flaws  mattered  not  at  all.  But 
now  that  society  had  sobered  down  into  conventional  forms,  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  forgotten,  people  had  time  to  think,  and  ask  each 
other  questions;  the  answers  not  being  in  Madame  Tallien's  case 
altogether  satisfactory.  She  was  now  politically  and  socially  power- 
less, she  could  neither  cajole  nor  crush  her  accusers.  When,  there- 
fore, Joseph  de  Caraman,  Prince  de  Chimay,  peer  of  Hainault,  and 
grandee  of  Spain,  offered  her  his  hand,  Equality  and  Fraternity, 
Democracy  and  Bepublicanism,  were  forgotten,  and  she  emerged  again 
as  Princess  de  Chimay  on  that  social  stage  she  loved  so  well  to  All. 
Beautiful  as  she  still  was,  she  believed  that  exalted  rank,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  would  force  social  consideration.  She 
was  cruelly  deceived.  Her  third  and  last  appearance  in  public  was 
an  utter  failure,  and  the  memory  of  poor  forsaken  Tallien  was  amply 
avenged.  Spite  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Chateau  of  Chimay,  and 
the  brilliant  artistic  society  assembled  to  amuse  its  ever- attractive 
Chatelaine ;  spite  of  the  winters  in  Brussels,  and  gorgeous  display 
of  luxury  and  wealth,  Terezia  was  unable  to  appear  at  Court,  where,  as 
the  Prince  held  the  post  of  chamberlain  to  King  William,  her  absence 
was  the  more  conspicuous.  The  frantic  efforts  she  made  to  obtain 
admittance,  the  genuine  expression  in  her  letters  of  humiliation  and 
ahnost  despair,  are  undeniable  proofs  of  the  tortures  she  suffered,  and 
how  effectually  they  embittered  every  day  and  hour  of  her  life.  A  plain- 
tive sadness  creeps  over  this  once  triumphant  beauty.  Accusations 
and  calumnies,  strengthened  by  the  royal  taboo,  accumulate  around 
her ;  as  years  advance  her  former  life  clings  to  her  like  Dejanira's 
robe,  and  cannot  be  torn  away.  She  struggles  in  vain,  the  gates  of 
Paradise  are  closed  to  her,  and  after  years  spent  in  social  diplomacy 
she  is  told  that  the  queen  still  refuses  to  reoeive  her.  Thus  was 
Terezia  Cabarrus  overtaken  by  an  avenging  Nemesis,  and  died  under 
a  punishment  most  terrible  to  her  as  a  beauty,  most  justly  deserved 
as  a  heartless  woman,  the  ban  of  social  ostracism. 

TOL.  I.  H  H 
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Pile  up  the  blazing  fire 
Warm  to  our  heart's  desire, 
Let  those  who  like  inquire 

How  hard  the  frost  is ; 
But  as  the  pleasant  glow 
Quickens  our  spirits'  flow, 
Surely  wo  ought  to  know 

How  much  the  cost  is  ! 

Not  the  cash  price  per  ton ; 
But  how  the  coal  is  won ; 
What  manful  work  is  done 

By  nerve  and  daring ; 
How  much  in  mortal  strain, 
Weiu-ing  out  iieart  and  brain, 
How  much  in  grief  and  pain, 

Ttitira  and  de&pairing! 

Think  of  the  miner's  toil. 
Fathoms  beneath  the  soil, 
Long  hoars  of  weary  moil, 

Working  by  one  light; 
Patient  and  strong  and  bravo, 
Oft  in  that  digmal  cave. 
Digging  himself  a  grave,  i 

Far  Irom  the  sunlight,  ' 

Think  what  a  dreary  time  t 
Ever  he  breathes  a  clime 
Heavy  with  heat  and  grime, 

Tbrough  every  season ; 
Burrows  through  fioUle  of  ooal, 
More  as  a  giant  mole. 
Than  as  with  human  sonU 

Guided  by  reason. 
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Works,  as  his  lot  is  cast ; 
Works  till  some  fatal  blast 
Spreads,  as  it  rushes  past. 

Fear  and  amazement. 
Needless  his  fate  to  teU, 
Cramped  in  his  narrow  cell 
Knowing,  alas !  too  well, 

What  that  quick  blaze  mean". 

Hundreds  of  workers  round 
Know  that  the  cruel  sound. 
Echoing  under  ground, 

Finds  them  defenceless ; 
Useless  their  safety  lamp, 
Too  late  their  hurried  tramp. 
Caught  by  the  fiery  damp, 

Shattered  and  senseless. 

Vainly  they  seek  the  shaft. 
Either  by  strength  or  craft 
Swifter  Uie  deadly  draught 

Covers  the  distance. 
Lying,  with  pallid  face. 
Each  on  the  very  place 
Where  he  gave  up  the  race. 

Run  for  existence. 

Pity  those  sturdy  men. 

Ne'er  to  see  home  again. 

Hearty  and  hopeful  when 

Leaving  that  morning ; 

Working  in  endless  gloom. 

Meeting  an  awful  doom. 

Sent  to  an  early  tomb- 
Sent  without  warning. 

Not  many  hours  before. 
Each  at  his  cottage  door 
Parted  from  those  who  bore    • 

Names  that  are  dearest ; 
Having  no  thought  nor  fear 
That  the  dark  hour  was  near 
When  would  be  broken  here 

Ties  of  the  nearest : 
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Never  to  meet  on  earth 
Her  who  gave  life  its  worth, 
Sharing  his  grief  and  mirth, 

Seeking  his  pleasure ; 
Never  again  to  see 
Children  in  happy  glee, 
Climhing  ahout  his  knee. 

Brightening  his  leisure. 

Quickly  the  news  has  spread 
Through  the  town  overhead ; 
Not  many  words  are  said, 

All  whisper  sadly. 
Gallant  men,  good  and  brave, 
Hoping,  at  least,  to  save 
Some  from  a  living  grave. 

Venture  down  gladly. 

Round  that  devoted  pit 
G  roups  of  mute  women  sit. 
Loth  the  sad  spot  to  quit. 

Hoping,  still  hoping. 
While  the  men  working  there 
Do  all  that  heroes  dare. 
Through  the  dark  poisoned  air 

pHinfully  groping. 

Fearful  the  risks  they  run 
Ero  their  sad  duty  doiJL% 
Giv^s  the  dead^  oeg  by  one. 

Back  to  their  near  onos, 
liVat<jhmg,  with  straining  eyes. 
As  those  still  figure B  liae, 
Dreading  to  recognise 

One  Of  more  dear  ones. 


Piercing  the  wail  and  loud 
Wning  from  that  stricken  crowd  j 
AViveij  \vith  Ihoir  faces  bowed. 

Sisters,  a^d  mothers; 
Bitter  the  tears  they  shod 
Over  those  quiot  dead,  ., 

Winners  of  daily  bread, 

Husbaxtdn  and  brolbers. 
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Think  of  their  severed  lives. 
Scarcely  a  man  survives ; 
Pity  their  weeping  wives, 

Wives  now  no  longer. 
Dry  the  lone  widow's  tear, 
Calm  the  sad  mother's  fear. 
Cherish  her  children  dear 

Till  they  grow  stronger. 


Ever  on  wintry  nights, 

As  the  hright  fire  and  lights — 

Where  are  more  pleasant  sights  ? — 

Make  the  room  cheerful, 
Spare  one  kind  pitying  thought, 
How  the  deep  mine  is  wrought, 
With  what  dark  perils  fraught, 

Sudden  and  fe^ul. 


Then,  to  sum  up  the  whole. 
Paid  as  "the  price  of  coal. 
Add  to  the  gloomy  roll 

What  the  life  lost  is ; 
Think  that  each  miner's  fate 
Leaves  a  home  desolate. 
Then  you  may  estimate 

How  much  the  cost  is. 


ALPINE  CLIMBING. 


Some  future  philosopher  may  turn  aside  from  more  important  topics 
to  notice  the  rise  and  development  of  the  passion  for  moantAin- 
climbing.  He  may  pick  up,  in  that  humble  field  of  inquiry,  illns- 
trations  of  some  principles  of  wider  application.  The  growth  of  the 
passion  is  accompanied,  for  example,  if  it  is  not  caused,  by  the  growth 
of  the  modem  appreciation  of  mountain  scenery ;  and  few  things 
would  be  more  interesting,  in  proper  time  and  place,  than  to  iuTes- 
tigate  the  real  meaning  of  that  curious  phenomenon.  Meanwhile  we 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  another,  and  a  humbler,  lesson,  upon 
which  our  imaginary  philosopher  may,  if  he  pleases,  insist.  The 
history  of  mountaineering  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  the 
process  by  which  men  have  gradually  conquered  the  phantoms  of 
their  own  imagination.  We  read  in  our  school-days  of  certain  rash 
barbarians  who  entered  the  m^estic  presence  of  the  senators  of 
Home.  For  a  long  time  they  were  awe-struck  by  the  reverend  air 
and  tliG  long  whito  beards  of  the  old  men,  and  lenmined  quiesc^ctj  i^ 
though  petrified  by  a  supernatural  terror*  At  length  an  accident  n^ 
Ycaled  that  the  seuatora  were  mortal  like  themselves,  the  superstitiosf 
fear  a  vanished,  and  the  barbarians  proceeded,  accordiBg  to  th^i^- 
pleasant  custom,  to  maseacre  the  objects  of  their  late  reverence, — WbicSi 
things  arc  an  allegory*  There  is  many  a  venerable  political  inetit^tirKs 
that  has  imposed  upon  the  imaginations  of  mankind,  until  some  bol^ 
man  ventured,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  eaya,  to  take  it  by  the  beard,  and  ai^* 
What  art  thou  9  Whereupon  it  haa  suddenly  collapsed.  We  wi^ 
not,  ou  the  present  oecasiou,  pursue  our  argument  Into  such  Mj 
regions.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  by  tit 
particular  caae  of  mountaineering  exploits,  and  to  leave  our  reader^ 
to  invent  such  applications  aa  they  pleaae.  If  we  were  writing  i^ 
coinpleto  record  we  ahould  have  to  show,  in  relating  the  developmes- 
of  mountaineerings  how  at  first  men  stood  appalled  at  the  savag^^ 
terrors  of  the  Alps  ;  how  gradually  they  came  nearer,  and  found  tb: 
the  mountain  a  were  haunted  by  no  terrible  phantoms ;  oiid  how,  wlwn 
the  bolder  boys  had  ventured  into  the  haunted  hous<r  und  come  btf* 
uu scathed,  there  followed  a  general  rush,  into  its  furthest  recesses- 
of  a  crowd  of  followers— perhaps  gifted  with  equal  cotinig©,  but  tm 
tainly  with  less  to  try  it*  And  we  should  further  havo  to  ts^bir 
that,  though  the  fanciful  terrors  had  proved  gronndlotta,  thefitVHt 
still  some  very  real  dangers  to  be  eneoanttired«    At  p^^v^teot  us  ^^ 
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be  content  with  a  few  remarks  npon  the  most  prominent  events  in  the 
annals  of  climbing. 

For  oentnrieSy  as  we  need  hardly  say,  the  human  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  darkness  as  to  the  merits  of  monntaineering.    Doubtless 
a  few  chamois-hunters  and  goatherds  wandered  over  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  and  found  therein  a  mysterious  pleasure,  of  which  they  could  give 
no  clear  account  to  themselves  or  to  others.     If  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  any  of  the  early  works  which  treat  of  the  Alps,  we  find  in  them 
a  few  scattered  notices  derived  from  such  peasants  and  hunters  who 
had  evidently  a  fine  natural  turn  for  enlarging  upon  the  wonders  of 
their  country  to  the  few  who  would  listen  to  their  tales.    It  is  enough 
to  mention  a  distinguished  traveller  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, named  Scheuchzer,  whose  state  of  mind  may  be  inferred  from  a 
single  statement.     He  labours  to  prove  that  such  things  as  dragons 
really  exist,  and  the  principal  ground  of  his  argument  is  the  strong  a 
priori  probability  that,  in  so  savage  a  countiy  as  the  Central  Alps, 
there  must  be  dragons.    Considering  that  Scheuchzer  lived  at  Zurich, 
within  sight  of  some  lofty  peaks,  he  must  have  had  a  strange  terror 
of  a  region,  at  his  very  door,  so  savage,  in  his  opinion,  that  it 
could  not  but  produce  dragons, — dragons  being  the  natural  product 
of  its  own  intrinsic  ferocity.     Soon  after  Scheuchzer's  travels,  the 
Alpino  mania  seems  to  have  begun.      Pocock  and  W3mdham  dis- 
covered   Chamouni ;    and  it  became  the  fashion,  as   Gibbon  tells 
OS,  towards  the  end  of  the  centur}%  "  to  view  the  glaciers."     The 
great  start,  however,  is  due  to  Saussure,  whom  all  true  moun- 
tameers  revere  as  the  founder  of  their  craft.     The  year  1786,  in 
which  the  smnmit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  for  the  first  time  reached  by 
his  guide  Balmat,  should  be  the  year  one  in  their  calendar ;  and  if 
it  were  marked  by  saittts*  days,  the  festivals  of  Saussure  and  Balmat 
would  be  the  chief  solemnities  of  the  year.     Although  Balmat  and 
Saussure  thus  climbed  the  highest  European  mountain,  the  ima- 
ginative prestige  of  the  Alps  was  still  enormous.     Balmat  must  have 
been  a  first-rate  mountaineer,  and  possessed  of  unusual  strength  and 
tooghness  of  constitution.     Saussure  himself  performed  at  least  one 
feat  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  its  way,  when  he  lived  for 
ten  days  on  the  top  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  appearing  as  a  magician  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  below.    Yet  the  mode  in  which  Saussure 
and  Balmat  set  about  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  to  the  system  of 
modem  travellers  what  the  old  warfare,  with  its  marchings  and  coun- 
termarchings,  and  going  into  winter  quarters,  was  to  the  audacious 
tactics  of  Napoleon.     As  an  old-fashioned  general  thought  he  had 
made  a  good  campaign  when  ho  had  advanced  a  few  miles  and  taken 
a  fortress  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  so  Saussure  attacked 
Mont  Blanc  in  duo  form,  with  gradual  approaches  and  operations, 
extending  over  years.     Ho  threw  out  reconnaissances,  established 
lodgments  in  the  fianks  of  the  mountain,  and  at  last  moved  to  tho 
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assault  with  an  army  of  eighteen  guides,  spending  three  days  in 
reaching  the  summit,  and  returning  to  Chamouni  on  the  fourth.  One 
assault  was  repulsed  hy  **  the  reverberation  of  the  sun  from  the 
snow  ;*'  after  that  a  party  of  men  having  passed  all  the  real  diffi- 
culties, shrank  back  from  the  last  and  really  easy  bit  of  ascent; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Saussure  had  offered 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  path  to  the  summit,  that  the  first 
ascent  was  actually  made.  Everything  shows,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  mountaineers  of  those  days  were  as  good  on  their  legs,  as  sonnd 
in  their  lungs,  and  fully  as  courageous  as  their  modem  successors; 
but  they  could  not  overcome  their  instinctive  dread  in  the  presence 
of  the  Monarch  of  Mountains. 

Saussure  opened  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  era  of  mountain 
ascents,  which  lasted  sixty  or  seventy  years.  During  that  time,  thai 
is,  till  about  1850,  there  were  indeed  many  ascents  made  without  any 
pretence  of  scientific  motives,  and  probably  many  with  nothing  but 
the  pretence.  The  great  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the 
Jungfrau,  and  the  Finster-Aarhorn,  were  climbed,  and  many  ascents 
were  made  of  Mont  Blanc,  chiefly,  as  we  may  venture  to  say,  **  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing."  ,Tho  leaders  in  discoveries  were,  however,  still 
the  men  of  science.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  especially. 
Professors  Agassi:^,  Desor,  and  other  distinguished  Swiss  moun- 
taineers, and  our  countryman.  Professor  Forbes,  did  a  great  deal  to 
open  up  the  districts  of  eternal  snow  for  less  eminent  travellers, 
whilst  their  principal  motive  was  to  investigate  the  theory  of  glaciers. 
During  all  that  time,  however,  mountain  ascents  were  becoming 
popular  for  their  own  sakes.  The  view  which  was  generally  taken 
of  the  amusement  may  be  measured  by  the  respect  still  felt  for  Mont 
Blanc.  The  hold  which  that  noble  summit  retained  upon  the  ima- 
gination is  a  kind  of  barometer  of  the  height  reached  by  the  moun- 
taineering^ art.  It  was  still  the  fashion  to  attack  him  after  the  mode 
commemorated  by  Albert  Smith.  Each  traveller  had  four  guides  and 
four  porters ;  the  guides  went  to  mass  and  took  leave  of  their  relatives 
before  the  start ;  guns  were  fired  at  critical  moments ;  the  whole 
tourist  population  turned  out  to  watch  the  ascent ;  and  a  dinner  was 
solemnly  eaten  and  toasts  duly  drunk  after  the  adventurers  had 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  families.  To  have  been  up  Mont 
Blanc  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  publishing  a  book,  and  the  curious 
in  such  matters  may  study  sundry  small  publications  of  this  kind. 
They  alii  gLUtr.illy  thiu  pampblcts  with  fcarfai  illu&LriiUoLki..  II. ^  v.^ij 
is  rcprrs^ontLtl  at  brenkfast  on  a  large  block  t*f  ice,  wltieli  U  ImUamikI 
in  duubtful  eqiiiiibriuM  across  a  yawning  ^liasm  whlob  prtsitcitUj 
tlerbcrnds  for  hundreds  of  fijoi  into  the  bowiib  eif  the  earlli ;  ar« 
ben  din  r^  ladder  sup[>oris  the  ^vholo  party  acxosir  a  trctncDilQisi  gttf* 
into  which  a  !im^];lo  Mm  step — —  wo  nocd  not  &ush  tbtt  ^n^Ukion.  Ift 
Albert  Hiiiitl:*s  lecturer,  thu  fjpeaktT  abandoacd  hit  jofcoe  and  jm$f 
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and  became  terribly  serious  as  he  described  the  horrors  of  the  final 
climb,  that  being  a  matter  much  too  serious  for  oven  a  professional 
wit  to  touch  without,  as  the  reporters  say,  being  **  visibly  affected. '* 
The  modem  tourist  rather  apologises  for  having  any  feelings  at  all 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  pokes  fun  at  his  readers  at  tiiie  most 
thrilling  passages  of  his  narrative. 

But  now  a  new  era  was  approaching.     The  task  of  analysing  all 
the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced  must  be  left  to  the  unfortunate 
being  for  whom  so  many  endless  puzzles  are  proposed, — the  philoso- 
phical historian.     The  sect  of  muscular  Christians  was  arising ;  it  had 
not  yet  developed  a  dogmatic  theory,  nor  appeared  in  the  pulpit  or  in 
novels  with  a  purpose ;  but  its  future  heroes  were  beginning  to  stir 
themselves,  and  to  leaven  the  world  imperceptibly  with  some  portion 
of  their  spirit.  Their  energy  in  the  mountain  districts  was  perceptible 
in  introducing  what  we  may  call  the  transitional  era  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  forms  of  the  art.     Two  or  three  publications 
revealed  their  existence  to  the   outer  world.      Of  these  we   may 
specially  mention  two  interesting  volumes  which  both  appeared  in 
1856.    One  was  the  "  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,*'  by  Mr.  Wills, 
and  the  title  of  the  other  was  **  Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way; 
or.  An  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  without  Guides,'*  by  Messrs.  Hudson 
and  Kennedy.      These    two   books  revealed  to   their  readers   the 
existence  of  a  new  sport,  whose  devotees  exhibited  an  enthusiasm 
unaccountable  to  ordinary  mortals.     Sdme  hints  had  already  been 
given  by  Professor  Forbes,  whose  travels  in  the  Pennine  Alps  had 
appeared  as  early  as  1843 ;  but  although  the  trae  mountaineering 
spirit  is  very  evident  in  his  descriptions,  it  was  overlaid  by  scientific 
disquisitions  from  which  the  mountaineering  enthusiasm  only  crops 
out  at  intervals.     Mr.  Wills,  however,  and  still  more  unmistakably  Mr. 
Hudson  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  were  open  preachers  of  the  new  creed.  Mr. 
Wills,  whilst  giving  many  admirable  descriptions  of  adventure,  might 
perhaps  leave  it  to  be  imagined  by  the  careless  reader  that  a  love  of 
scenery  and  a  love  of  science  were  the  principal  motives  which  would 
justify  mountaineering,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  climb  without  a 
fikctch-book  or  a  barometer.     His  rivals  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light  by  their  book,  and  still  more  by  the  adventures  that  it  recorded. 
They  had  shown  that  the  ambition  of  getting  up  hills,  the  excitement 
of  encountering  danger  in  the  Alps,  and  the  interest  of  skilfully  sur- 
mounting difficulties,  were   a  sufficient  inducement  in  themselves. 
Incidentally,  perhaps,  they  might  open  a  path  for  scientific  observers ; 
more  certainly  they  themselves  enjoyed,  and  taught  others  to  oiyoy, 
the  scenery  of  the  remote  mountain  labyrinths ;  but  they  also  mtide 
it  distinctly  understood, — for  the  first  time  quite   distinctly  under- 
stood,— that  mountaineering,  whatever  its  other  merits,  was  a  sport 
to  be  put  beside  rowing,  cricket,  and  the  other  time-honoured  sports 
of  Englishmen.     Both  of  the   gentlemen  named  were  well-known 
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oarsmen  on  the  Cam,  and  they  carried  the  energetic  spirit  enhivalBd 
in  boat-racing  into  a  different  kind  of  athletic  exercise.  Whilst  tbej 
were  the  esoteric  prophets  of  the  new  creed,  whose  followers  had  not 
yet  organised  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  Albert  8mith  was  preadi- 
ing  to  the  populace.  The  more  energetic  devotees  looked  vr^  t 
certain  contempt  upon  a  man  who  could  not  but  confess  that  he  had 
been  dragged  to  the  summit  in  a  semi-conscious  condition,  and  irbo 
professed  his  intention  of  never  repeating  his  rash  experiment.  !Qie 
impartial  historian  must  admit  that  the  singular  success  of  his  lectures 
did  much  to  attract  popular  notice  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  wm 
certainly  not  a  practical  performer. 

Meanwhile  the  small  band  of  true  zealots  had  done  mndi  towvds 
lowering  the  terrors  of  the  high  summits.  They  had  thoron^ 
humbled  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alps.  It  was  their  profesead 
intention  to  break  down  the  old  Chamouni  system.  They  endeavonred 
to  prove  that  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  guides  and  porters  was  id- 
necessary,  and  that  Mont  Blanc  was  by  no  means  deserving  of  the 
respectful  awe  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  treated.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  they  did  in  mountaineering  what  Xenophon 
did  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  conclusively  proved  the 
weakness  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchy,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
his  mighty  successor,  who  was  to  look  round  and  sigh  for  more  worids 
to  conquer.  Just  so  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kennedy  proved  tiiat  tiie 
mountain  power  was  not  what  it  had  been  thought  to  be  ;  but  the  d^ 
were  not  yet  come  when  the  mountaineer  should  pause  for  want  of  s 
field  for  victor}'.  These  gentlemen  and  tiieir  party  had  gained  their 
object,  but  only  after  long  trouble  and  preparation.  They  had  failed 
more  than  once ;  they  had  trained  themselves  by  careful  experieoee, 
and  were  perhaps  as  good  a  set  of  amateurs  as  ever  attempted  an 
ascent ;  yet  they  spent  an  amount  of  trouble  in  climbing  one  peak  whidi 
would  be  sufficient,  at  the  present  day,  to  conquer  half  the  mountains 
in  Switzerland.  In  one  respect,  we  cannot  but  remark,  they  set  as 
example  which  has  not  often  been  followed.  They  made  themselves 
independent  of  guides,  and  gave  a  much  greater  proof  of  skill  than 
many  men  who  have  made  far  more  difficult  ascents  by  blindly  follow- 
ing experienced  natives.  An  amateur  is  never  equal  to  a  man  ivho 
has  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  mountains  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if 
more  amateurs  qualified  themselves,  without  rashness,  to  rely  opon 
their  own  powers  in  difficult  places.  On  this,  however,  we  aball 
prespntly  have  move  to  say. 

And  now  now  disciples  l>L>gan  to  gather  round  the  firit 
of  the  creed*     The  whole  Alps  ky  b«jfi>re  them.     In 
there  were  many  summits  dofviug  all  asflauli.n    The  giud^-l 
sown  thickly  with  descriptions  of  inftcceisiblcj  pL*ii]c».     Bvefi 
Obeibmd,  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  distriets,  few  of  tho  Ioflk»r  \ 
hnd  hmti  retiehed.     The  chjiiu  ivQm  tha  Bt.  Bernard  to  the  J 
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had  scarcely  been  touched ;  and  such  regions  as  Danphine  and  the 
Engadine  were  all  but  unknown  to  the  tourist  genus.     There  seemed 
to  bo  an  inexhaustible  field  for  enterprise.     The  zealots  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  body ;  the  Alpine 
Club  was  founded  in  1857,  and  in  1867  the  Alps  had  been  exhausted. 
The  word  '*  inaccessible  *'  had,  with  certain  insignificant  exceptions, 
been  deprived  of  meaning.     The  first  harvest  gathered  was  described 
to  the  world  in  the  volume  called  '*  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'* 
published   in   1859.     The  general  public  first  became  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  rising  sect  by  the  popularity  of  this  volume.   It  made 
a  decided  hit ;  it  was  treated  with  good-humoured  ridicule  in  the  Times ; 
and  the  Alpine  Club  speedily  became  a  b3rword  for  a  set  of  harmless 
lunatics.     Like  many  other  sects,  they  throve  upon  chaff,  and  in- 
creased and  flourished  mightily.    The  volumes  which  they  have  since 
published,  five  in  all,  have  indeed  failed  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  first ;  but  they  contain  an  account  of  the  complete  conquest  and 
annexation  of  the  whole  Alpine   district.     We   cannot  recommend 
their  perusal  to  any  one  who  does  not  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
subject,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  next  to  accounts  of  hcrse-racingand 
cricket-matches,  accounts  of  Alpine  ascents  are  perhaps  the  dreariest 
variety  of  current  literature.     At  first  they  had  a  certain  interest  even 
for  persons  who  did  not  mean  to  risk  their  necks ;   but  it  is  as  difficult 
to  secure  much  variety  in  narratives  of  this  kind  as  for  a  young 
curate  to  preach  a  dozen  different  sermons  on  the  same  text.    Certain 
catchwords   about  aretes    and  snow-slopes   and  bergschrunds,  and 
staple  jokes  about  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  recur,  till  the 
average  stomach  is  apt  to  be  turned.     The  general  result,  however, 
of  the  narratives  in  question  may,  for  our  purpose,  be  easily  indicated. 
Mont  Blanc,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  thoroughly  put  down. 
The  monarch  could  no  longer  boast  that  he  was  inaccessible  even  to 
unaided  amateurs.     Little  remained  to  do  to  complete  his  subjection, 
except  to  go  up  the  wrong  way,  as  people  had  already  been  up  the 
ri^.  This  duty  was  conscientiously  discharged,  but  without  attract- 
ing much  attention.     It  has  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in 
fiue  weather  to  order  guides  for  Mont  Blanc  as  to  take  a  cab  for  the 
city ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  with  ordinary  prudence  the  ascent  is 
much  more  dangerous   than  a  pedestrian  excursion  across  certain 
London  thoroughfares.     We  must  take  another  mountain  to  serve  as 
a  measure  of  the  progress  of  mountaineering.  The  terrors  of  the  Matter- 
bom  had  now  become  celebrated.     The  boldest  mountaineers  looked 
at  its  tremendous  cliffs  with  awe,  and  felt  that  there  at  any  rate  was 
a  task  which  would  prove  beyond  their  powers.     It  was  the  one 
fortrcBs  which  promised  to  hold  out  after  every  less  appalling  summit 
had  been  reached.     The  wild  range  which  extends  from  the  Matter- 
horn  to  the  Weisshom  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  toughest  part 
of  the  Alps.     The  Woisshom  and  the  Dent  Blanche, — ^two  of  tho 
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noblest  peaks  in  Switzerland, — wore  climbed  by  Professor  Tyndafl  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  but  the  Mattcrbom  still  seemed  so  terrible  that 
the  boldest  guides  shrank  from  the  assault.  Every  one  knows  the 
view  of  that  astonishing  obelisk  as  it  appears  from  Zermatt  or  the 
Eiflfel.  The  extraordinary  boldness  of  the  outline  produces  a  perfectly 
startling  effect.  One  would  say  that  the  architecture  was  too  daring 
for  stability.  Indeed,  we  have  frequently  heard  it  questioned  whether 
it  is  not  too  daring  for  beauty.  The  audacity  is  carried  to  a  point  at 
which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  grotesque.  Some  people  are  half 
inclined  to  class  the  Matterhom  amidst  freaks  of  nature,  to  compare 
it  with  the  rocking-stones,  or  the  natural  bridges  at  which  ordinary 
tourists  stare,  rather  than  to  put  it  beside  such  superbly  graceful 
peaks  as  the  Weisshom  or  the  Jungfrau.  We  do  not  agree  with  this 
rather  hypercritical  observation,  for  the  Matterhom  impresses  ns  as 
perhaps  the  most  sublime  object  in  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
its  pyramidical  mass  is  carved  into  such  amazing  forms  as  to  produce 
a  perfectly  unique  oUccL 

Now,  the  point  most  to  be  remarked  here  is  this, — ^that  the 
effect  described  is  principally  due  to  certain  delusions  of  per- 
spective. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Matterhom  is  flanked  by 
some  of  the  most  terrific  of  Alpine  clifls.  The  face,  however,  which 
to  an  inexperienced  eye  seems  almost  vertical,  is  not  really  steep 
nor  difficult  of  access.  What  is  more  singular  is,  that  oven  an 
experienced  eye  is  generally  deceived  by  these  appalling  slopes. 
Mr.  Buskin  has  taken  the  Matterhom  as  a  text  for  expounding, 
amongst  other  things,  the  delusive  influence  of  certain  laws  of  per- 
spective, and  has,  as  it  would  seem,  fallen  into  some  rather  curious 
nustakes  himself ;  but  he  does  not  mention,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  particular  fact  that  the  Humli  ar^te,  as  it  is  called,-^-that  which 
faces  the  spectator  from  Zermatt, — is  really,  tremendous  as  it  appears, 
of  moderate  inclination.  It  was,  indeed,  generally  thought  by  the 
guides  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  a  considerable  height  by 
following  this  ridge.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Swiss  guides  once 
stood  with  us  at  its  foot,  and  we  almost  agreed  to  attempt  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  by  following  it.  Unluckily,— or,  it  may  be,  luckily,— 
we  resolved  to  inspect  it  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  we  found 
the  change  of  position  more  effectual  than  a  similar  change  was  found 
in  Balaam's  case.  The  mountain  re-asserted  its  magical  prestige,  and 
the  cliffs  again  looked  so  tremendous  that  we  finally  abandoned  cor 
intention.  Yet  the  first  successful  attempt  was  made  along  this  ridge ; 
and  up  to  a  lofty  point,  w^here  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  different 
face  of  the  mountain,  it  was  made  without  any  risk  or  difficulty. 

The  Matterhom  thus  frightened  off  all  assailants  for  years  simply 
by  putting  on  a  resolute  face.  It  looked  so  fierce  that  the  boldest 
refused  the  attack.  All  tho  early  attempts  were  made  from  the  other 
ijidc,  and  for  a  long  time  the  same  cause  served  to  protect  it  even 
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there,  althongb  at  first  sight  there  was  more  promise  of  success.  For 
several  years  bold  mountaineers  with  good  guides  made  resolute 
attempts,  and  came  back  convinced  that  success,  if  not  impossible, 
was  at  least  highly  improbable.  Professor  Tyndall, — one  of  the  best 
amateur  climbers  as  well  as  the  leading  scientific  authority  in  the 
Alps, — ^reached  by  far  the  greatest  height.  With  him  was  Bennen, 
one  of  the  boldest  of  guides.  They  both  looked  at  the  final  cliff,  and 
declared  it  to  be  impracticable,  though  an  Italian  guide  who  was  with 
them  appears  to  have  thought  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  when  Mr. 
Whymper  came  the  next  year  to  try  a  final  assault  upon  the  great 
peak,  this  Italian  guide  had  engaged  himself  to  one  of  his  country- 
men to  make  the  attempt  by  Professor  Tyndall's  route.  Mr.  Whymper 
returned  straight  to  Zermatt,  attacked  the  mountain  by  the  terrible 
Hiimli  ridgo,  found  his  way  to  the  top  "without  serious  difficulty,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  look  down  upon  the  Italians  who  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  climb.  Since  that  time  two  routes  have  been  found  for  sur- 
mounting this  dreaded  cliff  on  the  Italian  side.  The  ascent  has 
been  made  three  times  this  summer,  and  on  one  occasion  a  girl  not 
twenty  years  old  reached  the  point  from  which  Professor  Tyndall 
tamed  back  in  despair.  Truly,  the  terrors  of  the  Matterhom  have 
vanished, — at  least  on  the  southern  side', — and  with  them  the  Alps  may 
be  said  to  have  finally  lost, — ^with  one  exception, — ^their  imaginative 
prestige. 

The  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on  tho  descent  of  Messrs. 
Hudson  and  Whymper's  party  has  indeed  added  fresh  terrors  to  the 
route  by  the  Homli  arete,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  long  before  that 
route  is  again  taken ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  accident,  this  would  not  have  become  a  favourite 
ascent,  and  one  which  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
taken  with  safety.  The  impression  is  now  so  great  that  guides  will 
not  face  the  ono  dangerous  passage,  and  they  allege  plenty  of  reasons 
to  justify  their  caution.  The  rocks,  they  say,  are  rotten  and  full  of 
ice,  and  in  the  afternoon  would  always  give  dangerous  footing.  The 
year  1865  was  unusually  favourable,  because  the  mountain  was  almost 
bare  of  snow,  and  the  accident  was  due  to  a  different  cause  on  that 
occasion ;  but  in  most  years  the  passage  would  always,  they  say,  be  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  risk.  We  venture  to  doubt,  in  the  face  of  this, 
whether  the  reasons  have  not  been  invented  to  justify  the  unwillingness 
to  pass  an  ill-omened  spot.  This  place,  almost  alone  amongst  the  AlpFr 
is,  as  it  were,  marked  with  a  black  stone,  and  defended  by  a  super* 
stitious  feeling,  which  has  expired  in  other  places  daily  traversed, 
though  of  equal  intrinsic  danger;  and  if  two  or  three  successful 
ascents  were  made  it  would  probably  vanish  hero  also,  and  tho  ascent 
of  the  Matterhom  from  Zermatt  become  a  regular  and  acknowledged 
part  of  the  mountaineer's  programme.  Nevertheless,-^in  spite  of  our 
own  reasoning, — ^we  do  not  advise  any  one  to  encounter  perils  which 
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are  not  the  less  real  beoaase  they  act  chiefly  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  guides.  At  best,  the  Matterhom  shonld  not  be  assailed  by  men 
who  cannot  place  full  reliance  upon  the  nerves  of  all  their  companions. 

The  expression  of  this  opinion  makes  it  necessary  to  say  one  word 
more,  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  belief  that  the  accident  was  caused  by 
a  want  oi  the  precautions  which  might  have  rendered  it  impossible. 
If  the  passage  in  question  is  not  more  dangerous  than  others  ddHj 
traversed,  some  one  must  be  to  blame  for  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent. It  is  painful  to  say  a  word  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
condemning  brave  men  who  are  now  dead ;  and  there  were  not  in  the 
Alps  a  braver  and  better  qualified  guide  and  amateur  than  Croz  and 
Hudson.  They  were  the  strongest  and  most  experienced  men  in 
their  party,  and  no  two  mountaineers  could  be  named  superior,  if 
equal,  to  them.  Yet  we  must  add  that  the  cause  of  the  accident 
seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly  plain,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  under- 
stood. It  was  simply  that  there  was  an  inexperienced  and  untried 
man  in  the  party,  without, — and  this  is  the  important  point, — a  due 
force  of  guides.  We  do  not  say  who  was  to  blame  ;  but  if  it  was 
right  to  take  a  novice  in  the  art  up  a  mountain  supposed  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  Alps,  it  was  certainly  not  right  to  take  him 
with  only  three  guides  amongst  four  gentlemen.  If,  as  is  a  moderate 
rule,  there  had  been  a  guide  between  every  two  gentlemen,  the  acci- 
dent could  hardly  have  occurred.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon 
a  very  painful  subject. 

The  conquest  of  the  Matterhom  substantially  concluded  one  era  in 
mountain-climbing,  and  it  suggests  several  reflections  as  to  the  future 
of  the  art.  One  great  inducement  for  climbing  has  all  but  disappeared. 
No  one  will  again  know  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  plant  his 
foot  upon  a  hitherto  untouched  summit.  The  mountaineers  mty 
labour  to  make  frivolous  distinctions,  to  claim  credit  for  small  vaiis- 
tions  upon  established  routes,  and  to  describe  how  for  the  first  time 
they  have  walked  up  the  right  side  of  a  glacier  instead  of  the  left 
But  the  process  is  a  depressing  one,  and  cannot  last  long.  It  is 
like  die  efibrt  of  a  company  of  shipwrecked  men  to  find  a  few  crmnhs 
strewn  about  tiie  scene  of  their  former  meals.  But  even  this  rcsooree 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  pleasure  of  discovery  in  the 
Alps  will  be  reckoned  amongst  extinct  amusements.  It  is  a  men 
foretaste  of  what  is  coming  to  the  world  at  large.  We  have  &0 
misfortune  of  being  confined  to  a  limited  planet,  and  must  take  the 
consequences  of  our  position.  When  there  is  a  railroad  to  l^mbnctoo, 
and  another  through  the  central  regions  of  Asia,  our  great-grett* 
grandchildren  will  feel  on  a  large  scale  the  same  regret  for  the  M 
days,  when  the  earth  contained  an  apparently  inexhaustible  expttW 
of  unknown  regions,  that  the  Alpine  traveller  now  feels  on  &  voy 
diminutive  scale.  But  when  the  bloom  of  romance  has  depsttei 
travelling  will  not  cease.     It  will  perhaps  be  more  intfrosthigtD  M 
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intelligent  mind,  though  the  glories  of  Coltimbns  or  of  Livingstone 
will  be  no  longer  amongst  the  possible  objects  of  ambition.  It  is  not 
qoite  so  clear  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  mountaineering,  or  that 
men  will  feel  the  same  interest  in  ascents  when  they  can  no  longer 
hope  to  rival  the  glories  of  Saussure,  of  Forbes,  or  of  the  modem 
race  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

There  has,  indeed,  been   a  common  cry,  which  was  especially 
strengthened  by  the  accident  on  the  Matterhom  and  two  or  three 
catastrophes  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  that  under  no 
circumstances  was  the  game  worth  the  candle.     And  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  if  we  were  to  look  forward  to  a  yearly  repe- 
tition of  such  misfortunes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  practice 
of  climbing,    delightful    as    it  may  be   in  the    opinion  of  its  true 
devotees.     We  believe,  however,  that  the  facts  show  that  the  danger 
is  by  no  means  such  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  and  that  moun- 
taineering, if  pursued  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  will  be  found  to  be  not 
merely  a  healthy  and  delightful,  but  also  a  very  safe,  amusement. 
Thus,  we  may  remark  that  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  Matterhom 
catastrophe,  serious  accidents  had  been  exceedingly  rare.  Dr.  HameUs 
party  had  come  to  harm  on  Mont  Blanc  from  a  contempt  of  the 
advice  of  the  guides,  and  three  Englishmen  had  perished  on  the 
Col  da  Geant  owing  to  a  total  absence  of  the  usual  precautions. 
Still  numerous  parties  had  ascended  Mont  Blanc  and  other  mountains 
every  year  without  a  single  misfortune,  and,  even  in  later  and  more 
adventurous  times,  experienced  mountaineers  who  obeyed  the  rules 
of  prudence  have  enjoyed  almost  unbroken  security.     The  Alpine 
Cld>  now  numbers  over  800  members,  and  has  from  the  beginning 
ineluded  nearly  all  the  most  enthusiastic  climbers.     Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Matterhom  catastrophe,  no  serious  accident  has  ever 
happened  to   one   of  its  members.     One  or  two   gentlemen  have 
managed  to  tumble  over  their  own  axes,  and  a  distinguished  member, 
in  the  ardour  of  science,  succeeded  in  getting  under  a  falling  block  of 
ice,  and  being  considerably  damaged  for  the  time ;  but  with  these 
exceptions  we  believe  that  the  club  has  remained  entirely  free  from 
misfortune.     There  have  been  almost  as  many  lives  of  tourists  sacri- 
ficed on  Snowdon  as  on  Mont  Blanc  since  Dr.  Hamel's  accident, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  ascents  of  Snowdon 
has  been  considerably  larger.     The  explanation  seems  to  be  simple. 
The  Alps»  AS  we  have  said,  repelled  travellers  chiefly  by  imaginary 
dangers ;  they  looked  so  steep,  so  big,  and  so  slippery,  that  people 
feared  to  attack  them, — to  say  nothing  of  the  fanciful  horrors  of  the 
'*  reverberation  of 'the  sun's  rays  "  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  which  the  earliest  race  of  climbers  were  subject.     As  it 
gradually  became  apparent  that  these  dangers  had  been  over-estimated, 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  regard  all  mountain  difiSculties  with 
contempt.    Both  travellers  and  guides,  in  many  instances,  lost  sight 
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of  the  plainest  principles  of  prudence,  and  were  taught  by  sad 
experience  that  there  were  some  very  real  dangers  in  the  Alps,  thou^ 
those  are  not  always  the  greatest  which  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
In  this  way,  the  advice  most  required  by  mountaineers  is  opposite  to 
that  which  should  have  been  given  to  their  predecessors.  They  need 
not  be  told  that  many  of  the  apparent  dangers  are  illusory,  but  should 
rather  be  reminded  that  there  are  other  very  serious  ones  whose 
presence  sometimes  is  only  perceptible  to  an  experienced  eye,  and 
that  the  observance  of  certain  precautions  is  necessary  to  justify 
them  in  pursuing  their  favourite  sport. 

We  may  hope  that  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  Matterhom  has,  lor 
some  time  at  least,  impressed  this  necessity  upon  the  minds  of  most 
mountaineers,  and  upon  their  recognition  of  it  depends  both  their 
safety  and  their  pleasure.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  essential, 
rules  applies  to  the  position  of  the  guides.  Mountaineering  differs 
from  most  sports  in  this,  that  the  difference  between  the  professional 
and  the  amateur  is  unusually  great.  The  players  generally  beat  the 
gentlemen  at  cricket,  and  no  amateur  oarsman  has  much  chance  with 
a  really  good  ^^(aterman  ;  but  a  contest  of  gentlemen  against  guides 
on  the  Alps  would  be  far  more  hopeless  than  a  similar  match  in  either 
of  these  games.  The  great  reason  is,  of  course,  that  most  men  take  to 
the  mountains  comparatively  late  in  life.  Grown-up  men  of  avenge 
powers  of  walking  are  perfectly  capable  of  undertaking  almost  any 
ascent.  There  will  be  a  very  great  difference,  indeed,  between  the  pace 
and  the  ease  with  which  different  men  can  do  their  work ;  a  light, 
active  walker  will  beat  a  heavy,  short-logged  rival  by  many  hours  in  tl» 
ascent  of  a  ffrst-rate  mountain.  Still,  with  good  weather  and  favour- 
able  snow,  there  is  no  peak  in  the  Alps  beyond  the  reach  of  a  good 
average  walker,  and  a  man  who  can  do  his  thirty  miles  a  day  on  level 
ground  may  confidently  undertake  the  most  difficult  feats  that  have 
been  hitherto  accomplished,  unless  he  has  a  special  antipathy  to  up- 
hill progression.  So  far,  then,  although  guides  are  as  a  rule  very 
superior  to  amateurs,  particularly  when  weight  has  to  be  carried,  the 
superiority,  though  decisive,  is  not  absolutely  crushing.  Some  very 
good  walkers  will  even  equal, — though  they  cannot  surpass, — a 
really  good  guide  at  a  steady,  uiiovontful  climb.  But  that  in  which 
guides  have  an  unapproachable  advantage  is  a  kind  of  instinct, 
difficult  to  describe,  which  is  only  given  by  life-long  experience. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  performing  gymnastic  feats,  though  an  accom- 
plished chamois-hunter  will  often  succeed  in  exploits  at  whieh 
the  most  active  Englishman  can  only  stare  in  astonishment.  Ha 
will  walk  and  leap  upon  slippery  edges  of  ice  and  bare  8Ui£Mei 
of  steep  rock  as  though  he  were  possessed  of  a  mysterious  amnbti 
— the  only  magic  being  that  of  long  practice.  There  are,  bow* 
ever,  very  few  places  in  which  this  cat-like  power  of  keepuf  i 
footing  under  difficulties  is  really  essential.    It  looks  briliianft^Mi 
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often  saves  time  ;   but  a  little  patience  will  generally  find  a  way  of 
circnmventing  difficulties  which  cannot  be  directly  encountered.     In 
short,  it  is  a  far  more  important  element  of  success  to  have  a  tolera- 
ble amount  of  endurance  than  to  be  unusually  active  ;    the  power  of 
performing  feats  is  scarcely  ever  indispensable,  whereas  a  capacity 
for  good  steady  plodding  is  generally  all  that  is  required  for  the 
ascent  and  that  is  necessary  to  enjoyment.     It  is  when  we  come  to 
a  higher  branch  of  the  art,  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mountain 
craft,  that  guides  show  that  superiority  in  skill  which  makes  their 
aid  in  many  cases  indispensable.     A  good  guide,  who  has  probably 
been  trained  as  a  chamois-hunter,  who  has  at  least  been  familiar  from 
his  earliest  youth  with  the  mysteries  of  the  climbing  art,  acquires  a 
skill  which  we  can  only  compare  to  that  which  savage  tribes  display 
m  following  a  track  by  the  eye.     Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  party 
with  one  of  the  first-rate  guides  is  moving  to  the  ascent  of  a  new 
mountain.     It  is  often  thought,  by  those  who  have  not  tried,  that  in 
this  case  guides  and  amateurs  will  be  about  on  a  par.     Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.     There  is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  glacier  to  bo 
crossed,  and  beyond  it  a  long  wall  of  rocks,  mixed  with  ice,  to  be 
climbed.     The  guide  will,  in  the  first  place,  select  the  most  practica- 
ble route  for  climbing  the  rocks  ;  he  may  not  be  able  to  say  whether 
it  will   prove    practicable   or  not,    for  that   depends  upon  minute 
peculiarities  about  the  rocks  and  the  ice  which  only  reveal  themselves 
on  close  inspection.     But  if  the  amateurs  and  the  guides  differ  as  to 
the  best  roifte  of  assault,  the  chances  are  at  least  twenty  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  guide's  opinion.     The  next  thing  is  to  lay  down  the  best 
line  for  approaching  the  rocks  through  the  tangled  labyrinth  of  cre- 
vasses.    Here  a  good  guide  will  at  a  glance  determine  the  line  to  be 
taken,  and  will  follow  it  unerringly  without  a  single  mistake,  whereas 
a  traveller  has  an  equal  chance  of  selecting  the  worst  route,  and  when 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  distorted  masses  of  ice,  will  probably  find 
that  he  has  lost  his  clue.     On  arriving  at  the  rocks,  the  guide,  again, 
will  be  able  to  give  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  state 
of  the  snow  ;  he  will  know  exactly  what  is  the  danger  of  avalanches 
or  falls  of  stones,  and  will  adopt  the  best  means  for  avoiding  such 
clangers.     In  the  actual  climb  the  travellers  constantly  lose  their 
place,  as  it  were  ;  that  is,  they  confuse  the  diflferent  pinnacles  of  rock, 
aijd  fancy  that  they  are  at  one  point  which  they  have  marked  from 
below,  when  they  are  really  a  long  way  off  from  it.    The  guide  never 
comznits  such  a  blunder,  which  may  frequently  cause  the  failure  of  an 
expedition.   To  mention  only  one  other  point  out  of  many ;  a  guide  has 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  retracing  the  exact  route  by  which  the 
ascent  has  been  made,  although  on  the  return  every  feature  of  the 
mountain  is  seen  from  the  reverse  side,  and  has,  as  every  traveller 
knows,  an  entirely  changed  aspect.   In  a  wilderness  of  blocks  of  stone, 
each  as  like  to  another  as  sheep  in  a  flock,  he  shows  a  facility  like  that 

VOL.  I.  n 
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of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep  in  recognising  each  separate  block  it 
which  he  has  cast  a  hasty  glance  in  the  morning.  There  is  no  part  of  a 
mountaineer's  craft  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  this  ;  and  for  want  of  it 
travellers  are  constantly  bewildered  and  hopelessly  at  a  loss,  where 
their  guides  never  hesitate  for  an  instant.  Even  in  a  fog  or  a  did 
night  a  guide  will  find  his  way  by  what  seems  an  onaccoantable 
instinct,  simply  because  his  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  mark 
and  retain  the  most  trifling  details,  which  make  no  individual  impres- 
sion upon  an  inexperienced  mind. 

In  all  these,  and  in  many  other  respects,  a  guide  has  the  unap- 
proachable advantage  conferred  by  habits  which  have  become  instincts, 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  when  the  traveller  has  become  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  skill  displayed,  to  watch  a  thoroughly  good  mountaineer 
finding  his  way  through  the  various  difficulties  that  obstruct  every  new 
ascent.     The  most  obvious  moral  is  that  a  difficult  ascent  should 
never  be  attempted  by  a  novice  without  a  sufficient  force  of  guides. 
It  will  often  be   of    no   avail   to  have  even  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  amateur  as  a  substitute  ;   for,  in  addition  to  the  points 
of  superiority  already  mentioned,  the  guide   has    the  professional 
instinct  strongly  developed; — ^that  is,  h©  is  alwa)r8  ready  to  give 
assistance  at  the  very  instant  it  is  required ;  and  assistance,  to  be  of 
any  value,  should  generally  be  given  without  the  delay  even  of  a 
fraction  of  a  second.     A  fall  which  may  easily  be  arrested  at  the  first 
moment  becomes  irresistible  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  seconds.    The 
amateur  forgets  to  move  till  the  accident  has  actually  beghn.    A  good 
guide  will  see  the  first  incipient  symptoms  of  unsteadiness.    In  the 
next  place,  when  good  guides  are  taken,  it  should  be  a  point  of  hononr 
to  listen  to  their  advice.     As  a  rule,  such  a  guide  errs  on  the  side  of 
audacity  ;  he  takes  a  natural  interest  in  the  success  of  the  expedition; 
and  he  is  accustomed,  in  chamois-hunting,  to  venture  into  far  more' 
dangerous  positions  than  any  which  travellers  will  probably  encounter. 
It  is  far  better  to  give  up  any  ascent  whatever  than  to  urge  a  man  in 
whom  you  have  confidence  to  go  on  where  his  judgment  is  against 
jjoing  ^  and  if  you  have  not  confidence  in  your  man,  it  is  best  to  come 
back  and  get  another  guide.     It  is  sometimes  made  an  accusation 
against  Alpine  climbers  that  they  tempt  poor  peasants  into  po8ition5 
of  \wr\\  liy  tlie  oCor  of  u  fow  fiiincs,' — to  %vliich  several  ansn^ers  uwj 
b3  madr' ;  aes  that,  if  the  risk  is  as  small  ns  most  tra^'oLlers  believe,  tlte 
tomptntton  is  not  UDJUBtifiiiblo  ;  further,  that  the  travellers  Ihemselvw 
nudotibtcdly  run  a  grc^ftter  risk  than  their  more  active  companloni : 
more  over,  that  the  guides  are  perfectly  woU  able  to  judge  for  Ihem- 
solves >  and  exact  a  safBciont  payment  for  the  risk  incurred*     Tbeie 
answers  are   quite  satisfactory,  but  only  on  the  assumption  that  • 
^ide  is  never  unfiiirly  profuse d  to  proceed  at  critical  momentfi  ;  for  tlieo 
the  danger  'would  certainly  bo  Id  creased  to  an  excessive  deforce,  WBi 
an  unfair  advontago  would  be  taken  of  a  man's  natural  desii^  to  did- 
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tingnish  himself.  In  short,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  part  of  the 
elementary  code  of  a  monntaineer's  duty,  that  certain  prudential  rules 
should  be  strictly  observed,  and  that  the  worst  of  all  breaches  of 
prudence  is  a  determination  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
an  expert. 

There  is,  however,  another  corollary  to  this  doctrine,  upon  which  it  is 
perhaps  more  important  to  insist  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  guides  have  an  incontestable  superiority  over  ama- 
teurs, and  that  the  most  lamentable  accident  that  has  hitherto  happened 
was  caused  by  the  want  of  a  due  force  of  guides.  We  may  add  that  it  is 
our  profound  conviction  that  an  attempt  to  dispense  with  their  services 
on  a  large  scale  would  lead  to  an  immense  increase  of  accidents.  Never- 
theless, there  is  another  side  to  the  question.     It  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  of  late  years  for  men  to  trust  everything  to  their  guides. 
Gentlemen  come  out  to  Switzerland,  and  before  they  know  what  a 
crevasse   means,   they  undertake   the  most    difficult  expeditions  in 
reliance  upon  the  skill  of  others.     This  is  fair  neither  to  the  guides 
nor  to  themselves.     It  is  unfair  to  the  guides,  because  it  is  an  enor- 
mous tax  upon  their  strength.     A  gentleman  was  not  long  ago  roped 
to  a  guide  to  cross  a  glacis,  and   soon   made  it  manifest  that  he 
looked  upon  the  rope  as  intended  for  towing  purposes.  He  considered, 
that  is,  that  the  guide  was  to  drag  him  bodily  through  several  miles 
of  deep  snow-     He  soon  learnt  better,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a 
good  walker.     But  his  example  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.   In- 
experienced travellers  become  dead  weights,  though  generally  after  a 
less  literal  fashion,  and  throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon  their 
gtiides,   without  being  able  to   assist,   or    even   to   follow  by  their 
own  unaided  energies.     They  thus  impose  a  tax  upon  their  guide 
which  is  in  every  respect  unjustifiable.     Such  a  traveller  is  equally 
unfair  to  himself.     Many  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  of  importance 
that  each  member  of  a  party  should  be  able  to  answer  for  his  own 
safety,  though  he  need  neither  find  the  way  nor  give  any  assistance 
to  luB  neighbours.    On  a  steep  snow  slope,  for  example,  a  man  should 
have  perfect  confidence  that  his  own  legs  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  he 
should  be  quite  confident  that  he  will  not  make  a  slip  which,  at  a 
critical  moment,  may  endanger  a  whole  party  even  of  able  moun- 
taineers, and  without  that  confidence  no  one  should  undertake  difficult 
expeditions.     Moreover,  an  inexperienced  man  misses  three-fourths  of 
^e  pleasure.    He  has  the  misery  of  being  lugged  over  every  obstacle, 
and  feeling  that  he  is  a  useless  clog  upon  his  companions,  and  h^ 
entirely  fails  to  appreciate  the  skill  displayed,  and  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent mterest  in  the  ascent.     He  is  like  a  man  who  should  be  strapped 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  to  follow  a  fox-hunt, — a  source  of  danger  and 
i^iuioyanco  to  his  Mends,  and  a  trouble  to  himself. 

The  true  principle,  then,  seems  to  be  obvious.     Every  aspirant  to 
mountaineering    honours  should  take  care  to   qualify  himself  by 
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cautious  expeditions  on  his  own  account.  There  is  plenty  of  pleasure 
to  he  ohtained  in  the  lower  mountains.  Nothing  is  more  delightful 
than  an  ascent  of  some  of  the  lower  peaks  in  perfect  solitude,  or 
with  two  or  three  friends.  A  very  little  experience  will  show  a  mari 
what  he  can  safely  undertake.  A  few  walks  without  guides  will  teach 
a  great  deal  that  may  he  entirely  overlooked  when  another  man's  eyes 
and  legs  have  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  There  is  an  intense  pleasure 
in  finding  one's  own  way,  and  gaining  confidence  in  one's  powers. 
The  traveller  soon  Icams  to  attend  to  a  number  of  circumstance^ 
which  are  easily  missed  by  those  who  are  dependent  upon  others. 
He  gains  some  of  the  instinct  which  is  so  highly  developed  in  the 
professional  guides,  though  he  will  never  be  able  to  rival  them,  and. 
if  ho  undertakes  more  difficult  expeditions  according  to  the  ordinirr 
system  with  a  good  guide,  he  will  be  able  to  admire  with  intelligence 
their  splendid  exhibitions  of  activity  and  mountain  craft,  and  to  feci 
that  he  is  not  a  burden  upon  their  energies.  It  is  true  that  there  as- 
certain limits  to  his  powers,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  then 
the  more  clearly.  If  he  finds  himself  qualified  to  undertake  difficol: 
expeditions, — such  as  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Finster-Aarhom. 
— he  must  bo  content  to  make  more  elaborate  preparations  than  b 
would  need  with  professional  assistance, — to  wait  for  perfect  weather, 
to  retreat  under  a  smaller  stress  of  difficulty,  and  to  be  content  ^ih 
more  frequent  failures.  He  must  be  specially  careful  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat,  and  must  not  venture  upon  unusual  feats  and  tours  de  force. 
But  ho  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  call  in  assistance 
when  needed.  The  really  difficult  excursions, — for  example,  the  ascoit- 
of  the  Weisshom  or  the  Matterhom,  or  expeditions  which  require  on- 
usual  skill  upon  glaciers,  great  labour  in  cutting  steps,  and  faniiliarit} 
with  the  state  of  the  snow, — ^will  probably  remain  forbidden  to  him 
^vithout  such  assistance.  When  he  undertakes  them  they  will  be  fL\ 
the  pleasanter  from  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  his  oin 
adventures. 

We  have  insisted  the  more  upon  this  consideration  because  it  seeiE> 
to  be  the  great  want  of  this,  the  last  era  of  mountaineering.  Tb- 
adventitious  charm  of  absolute  novelty  has  gone  for  ever.  But  every 
mountain  is  new  to  a  man  who  attacks  it  for  himself,  who  arrangt^ 
his  own  scheme  of  assault,  and  carries  it  out  by  his  own  efforts. 
Amongst  the  less  dangerous  mountains  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
this,  which  will  always  be  a  charming  form  of  exercise.  For,— aD<i 
this  is  the  last  remark  we  need  offer, — there  is  a  pleasure  about  monn- 
tainoering  such  as  few  amusements  can  aflbrd.  Those  '^vho  go  witi 
some  supplementary  object,  to  collect  tiowers  or  to  make  obsenatio^ 
in  geology  or  in  glaciers,  will  find  that  their  favourite  purstiit  gaii^' 
additional  charmsi  when  it  leads  amongst  the  magiiificcDt  ftccPfitxof 
the  Alps.  Whatever  nonsenso  has  been  talkt'd  upon  the  suVjceti  tl^ 
i^  nothing  grander  in  nature  than  llio  wild  ^ccucry  of  tlM  lii^glb  mmt 
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tains,  with  its  strange  contrasts  and  rapidly  shifting  effects.  A  man 
"who  has  passed  a  few  hours  even  at  the  Jardin  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matterhom  has  learnt  what  is  really  meant  hy  natural  suhlimity. 
If  he  has  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his  composition,  he  cannot  hut  he 
profoundly  affected  hy  the  strange  solitudes  of  the  eternal  snow,  by 
the  mighty  cliffs,  and  the  soaring  peaks  changing  their  aspect  with 
every  passing  cloud  that  drifts  through  them  and  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine that  strikes  upon  them.  When  wandering  amongst  their 
inmost  recesses,  he  bears  away  indelible  impressions  such  as  are 
hidden  from  the  traveller  confined  to  the  valley,  and  tormented 
by  cockneys  and  inn-keepers.  And,  if  it  is  necessary  to  descend 
to  lower  considerations,  there  is  nothing  which  in  moderation  has 
a  more  potent  influence  upon  the  health.  To  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
the  Alps  after  eleven  months  in  London  streets  is  an  escape  from  a 
close  prison ;  the  lungs  expand,  the  step  becomes  firm,  and  the  appetite 
sometimes  startles  even  its  owner.  Amongst  all  pleasant  memories 
of  such  delights,  let  us  try  to  revive  one  which  many  of  our  readers 
may  have  enjoyed.  Lot  us  place  ourselves  in  imagination  on  a  sunny 
steep  of  the  mountains  about  4  p.m.  on  a  glorious  day  in  July. 
Behind  our  backs  towers  some  mighty  pyramid,  which,  after  long 
calculations  and  various  attempts,  we  have  succeeded  in  scaling 
that  morning.  A  cairn,  just  visible  through  a  telescope  from  the 
valley,  testifies  to  all  posterity  that  the  summit  has  at  last  felt  the 
foot  of  man.  We  have  descended  through  various  difficulties  till  at 
last  we  have  been  greeted  by  the  sound  of  the  cow-bells  floating  up 
through  the  thin  air.  And  now  we  have  reached  the  chalet,  emptied 
a  pailful  of  delicious  warm  milk  at  a  draught,  eaten  some  gigantic 
hnnks  of  bread,  butter,  honey,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cold  fowl,  and, 
after  lighting  a  pipe,  lain  down  on  a  bush  of  Alpine  roses,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  lazily  regarding  the  glorious  scenery  and  a  little  village, — 
not  unprovided  with  a  comfortable  inn, — at  our  feet.  Such  moments 
leave  vivid  recollections,  and  cause  those  who  have  once  tasted 
them  to  vow  that  they  shall  not  be  without  successors.  We  hope 
that  by  encouraging  the  proper  mixture  of  prudence  and  courage,  of 
self-reliance  and  due  respect  to  better  experience  than  their  own,  the 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  stimulating  of  athletic  pleasures,  and  encourage  new 
generations  to  follow  their  footsteps,  though  they  can  no  longer  hold 
•at  a  hope  of  new  conquests. 


PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
AUTUMNAL  FROSPECTS. 

Thb  session  went  on  very  calmly  after  the  opening  battle  which  ousted 
Lord  De  Terrier  and  sent  Mr.  Mildmay  back  to  the  Treasury, — so 
calmly  that  Phineas  Finn  was  unconsciously  disappointed,  as  lacking 
that  excitement  of  contest  to  which  he  had  been  introduced  in  the  first 
days  of  his  parliamentary  career.     From  time  to  time  certain  waspish 
attacks  were  made  by  Mr.  Daubeny,  now  on  this  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  now  on  that ;  but  they  were  felt  by  both  parties  to  mean  nothing; 
and  as  no  great  measure  was  brought  forward,  nothing  which  would 
serve  by  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  to  divide  the  liberal  side  of 
the  House  into  fractions,  Mr.  Mildmay's  Cabinet  was  allowed  to  hold 
its  own  in  comparative  peace  and  quiet.      It  was  now  July,— ^ 
middle   of  July, — and  the  member  for  Loughshane  had  not  yet 
addressed  the  House.    How  often  he  had  meditated  doing  so;  how  he 
had  composed  his  speeches  walking  round  the  Park  on  his  way  down 
to  the  House ;  how  he  got  his  subjects  up, — only  to  find  on  hearing 
them  discussed  that  he  really  knew  little  or  nothing  about  them ;  bow 
he  had  his  arguments  and  almost  his  very  words  taken  out  of  hi* 
mouth  by  some  other  member ;  and  lastly,  how  he  had  actually  been 
deterred  from  getting  upon  his  legs  by  a  certain  tremour  of  blood 
round  his  heart  when  the  moment  for  rising  had  come, — of  all  this  ha 
never  said  a  word  to  any  man.      Since  that  last  journey  to  coonty 
Mayo,  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend,  bat 
he  said  nothing  of  all  this  even  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon.      To  his  | 
other  friend,  Lady  Laura  Standish,  he  did  explain  something  of  his 
feelings,  not  absolutely  describing  to  her  the  extent  of  hindrance  io 
which  his  modesty  had  subjected  him,  bat  lotting  her  know  that  he  had 
his  qualms  as  well  as  his  aspirations.      But  as  Lady  Laura  always 
recommended  patience,  and  more  than  once  expressed  her  opinion 
that  a  young  member  would  be  better  to  sit  in  silence  at  least  for  ooe 
session,  he  was  not  driven  to  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  was 
incurring  her  contempt  by  his  bashfulness.      As  regarded  the  men 
among  whom  he  lived,  I  think  he  was  almost  annoyed  at  finding  tbti 
no  one  seemed  to  expect  that  he  should  speak.     Barrington  Erie, 
when  he  had  first  talked  of  sending  Phineas  down  to  Loughshane,  hd 
predicted  for  him  all  manner  of  parliamentary  successes,  and  had 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Phicv?^ 


^1  widi  to  iCfHd  700  as  a  dear  friend, — both  of  my  own  and  of  my  hus2>and.** 

PMMwi  F^w.  Ghftph  XV.  Pan*  :w 
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had  discnssed  this  or  that  subject  at  the  Union.  "We  have  not 
above  one  or  two  men  in  the  House  who  can  do  that  kind  of  thing," 
Barrington  Erie  had  once  said.  But  now  no  allusions  whatever  were 
made  to  his  powers  of  speech,  and  Phineas  in  his  modest  moments 
began  to  be  more  amazed  than  ever  that  he  should  foid  himself  seated 
in  that  chamber. 

To  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  parliamentary  business  he  did 
give  close  attention,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  attendance.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  he  ventured  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Speaker,  and  as 
the  words  of  experience  fell  into  his  ears,  he  would  tell  himself  that 
he  was  going  through  his  education, — ^that  he  was  learning  to  be  a 
working  member,  and  perhaps  to  be  a  statesman.  But  his  regrets 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Low  and  the  dingy  chambers  in  Old  Square 
were  very  frequent ;  and  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  undo  all 
that  he  had  done,  he  would  often  have  abandoned  to  some  one  else 
the  honour  of  representing  the  electors  of  Loughshane. 

But  he  was  supported  in  all  his  difficulties  by  the  kindness  of  his 
friend.  Lady  Laura  Standish.  He  was  often  in  the  House  in  Portman 
Square,  and  was  always  received  with  cordiality, — and,  as  he  thought, 
almost  with  affection.  She  would  sit  and  talk  to  him,  sometimes  say- 
mg  a  word  about  her  brother  and  sometimes  about  her  father^  as 
though  there  were  more  between  them  than  the  casual  intimacy  of 
London  acquaintance.  And  in  Portman  Square  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Effingham,  and  had  found  Miss  Effingham  to  be — very 
nice.  Miss  Effingham  had  quite  taken  to  him,  and  he  had  danced 
with  her  at  two  or  three  parties,  talking  always,  as  he  did  so,  about 
Lady*  Laura  Standish. 

"  I  declare,  Laura,  I  think  your  friend  Mr.  Finn  is  in  love  with 
you,"  Violet  said  to  Lady  Laura  one  night. 

"  I  don^t  think  that.  He  is  fond  of  me,  and  so  am  I  of  him.  He 
is  so  honest,  and  so  naive  without  being  awkward  !  And  then  he  is 
undoubtedly  clever." 

"  And  so  uncommonly  handsome,"  said  Violet. 

"  I  don*t  know  that  that  makes  much  difference,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  think  it  does  if  a  man  looks  like  a  gentleman  as  well." 

"  Mr.  Finn  certainly  looks  like  a  gentleman,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"And  no  doubt  is  one,"  said  Violet.  "I  wonder  whether  he  has 
got  any  money." 

"  Not  a  penny,  I  should  say." 

"  How  does  such  a  man  manage  to  live  ?  There  are  so  many  men 
Hko  that,  and  they  are  always  mysteries  to  me.  I  suppose  he'll  have 
to  marry  an  heiress." 

"  Whoever  gets  him  will  not  have  a  bad  husband,"  said  Lady  Laura 
Standish. 

Phineas  during  the  summer  had  very  often  met  Mr.  Kennedy.  They 
Bat  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  they  belonged  to  the  same  club, 
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they  dined  together  more  than  once  in  Portman  Square,  and  on  one 
occasion  Phineas  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself.  *'  A  slower  affair  I  never  saw  in  my  life,"  he 
said  afterwards  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon.  **  Though  there  were  tvo 
or  three  men  there  who  talk  everywhere  else,  they  could  not  talk  tt 
his  table."  •*  He  gave  you  good  wine,  I  should  say,"  said  Fitzgibbon, 
**  and  let  me  tell  you  that  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  In  spit«, 
however,  of  all  these  opportunities  for  intimacy,  now,  nearly  at  the 
end  oT  the  session,  Phineas  had  hardly  spoken  a  dozen  words  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  really  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  man,  as  one 
friend, — or  even  as  one  acquaintance  knows  another.  Lady  Laura 
had  desired  him  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  for  thit 
reason  he  had  dined  with  him.  Nevertheless  he  disliked  Mr.  Kennedy, 
und  felt  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Kennedy  disliked  him.  He  was  therefore 
rather  surprised  when  he  received  the  following  note  : — 

«« Albany,  Z  3,  July  17,  186-. 
"My  deab  Mb.  Finn, 

*'  I  shall  have  some  friends  at  Loughlinter  next  month,  and 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  will  join  us.  I  will  name  the  16th 
August.  I  don't  know  whether  you  shoot,  but  there  are  grouse  ani 
doer. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**  BoBERT  Kennedy." 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  already  began  to  feel  rather  uncom- 
fortable at  the  prospect  of  being  separated  from  all  his  new  friends  fc» 
boon  as  the  session  should  be  over.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  asked 
him  to  make  another  visit  to  County  Mayo,  but  that  he  had  declined. 
Lady  Laura  had  said  something  to  him  about  going  abroad  with  he: 
brother,  and  since  that  there  had  sprung  up  a  sort  of  intimary 
between  him  and  Lord  Chiltem ;  but  nothing  had  been  fixed  aboat 
this  foreign  trip,  and  there  were  pecuniary  objections  to  it  which  put 
it  almost  out  of  his  power.  The  Christmas  holidays  he  would  of 
course  pass  with  his  family  at  Killaloe,  but  he  hardly  liked  the  idea 
of  hunying  off  to  Killaloe  immediately  the  session  should  be  over. 
Everybody  around  him  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  pleasant  Xamt^ 
doings  in  the  country.  Men  talked  about  grouse,  and  of  the  laditfs 
at  thQ  houses  to  which  they  were  going  and  of  the  people  whom  they 
were  to  meet.  Lady  Laura  had  said  nothing  of  her  own  movement^ 
for  the  early  autumn,  and  no  invitation  had  come  to  him  to  go  to  the 
EarVs  country  Louse.  lie  hiul  ulreatly  frit  that  every  ono  woul^l  J«  [^^ 
and  that  be  would  bo  left, — and  this  had  made  him  unccniLft.>rtablc,  Wa^ 
was  bo  to  do  with  the  invitation  from  ^Ir.  Kennedy  ?  lit-  dislW 
the  man,  and  had  told  himself  half  a  do^on  times  thtit  he  de«pt«^ 
him.     Of  course  he  must  refuse  it*     Eviiii  for  the  sake  of  ilie  fceti^i 
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and  the  gronse,  and  tbo  pleasant  party,  and  the  feeling  that  going  to 
Longhlinter  in  August  would  be  the  proper  sort  of  thing  to  do,  he 
must  refuse  it !  But  it  occurred  to  him  at  last  that  he  would  call  in 
Portman  Square  before  he  wrote  his  note. 

*•  Of  course  you  will  go,"  said  Lady  Laura,  in  her  most  decided 
tone. 

"And  why?" 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  civil  in  him  to  ask  you,  and  why  ^ould 
you  be  uncivil  in  return  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  uncivil  in  not  accepting  a  man*s  invitation," 
said  Phineas. 

"  We  are  going,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  and  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  go  too.  Both  Mr.  Gresham  and 
Mr.  Monk  will  be  there,  and  I  believe  they  have  never  stayed  together 
in  the  same  house  before.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  dozen  men 
on  your  side  of  the  House  who  would  give  their  eyes  to  be  there. 
Of  course  you  will  go." 

Of  course  he  did  go.  The  note  accepting  Mr.  Kennedy's  invita- 
tion was  written  at  the  Heform  Club  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
his  leaving  Portman  Square.  He  was  very  careful  in  writing  to  bo 
not  more  familiar  or  more  civil  than  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  to  him- 
self, and  then  he  signed  himself  "  Yours  truly,  Phineas  Finn."  But 
another  proposition  was  made  to  him,  and  a  most  charming  proposi- 
tion, during  the  few  minutes  that  he  remained  in  Portman  Square. 
*'  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "because  I  can  now  ask  you  to 
run  down  to  us  at  Saulsby  for  a  couple  of  days  on  your  way  to  Longh- 
linter. Till  this  was  fixed  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Saulsby  for  two  days ;  and  there  won't  be  room  for  more  between 
our  leaving  London  and  starting  to  Longhlinter."  Phineas  swore 
that  he  would  have  gone  if  it  had  been  but  for  one  hour,  and  if 
Saolsby  had  been  twice  the  distance.  "Very  well;  come  on  the 
18th  and  go  on  the  15th.  You  must  go  on  the  16th,  unless  you 
choose  to  stay  with  the  housekeeper.  And  remember,  Mr.  Finn,  we 
have  got  no  grouse  at  Saulsby."  Phineas  declared  that  he  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  grouse. 

There  was  another  little  occurrence  which  happened  before 
Phineas  left  London,  and  which  was  not  altogether  so  charming  as 
his  prospects  at  Saulsby  and  Longhlinter.  Early  in  Attgust,  When 
the  session  was  still  incomplete,  he  dined  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon 
at  the  Reform  Club.  Laurence  had  specially  invited  him  to  do  so, 
and  made  very  much  of  him  on  the  occasion.  "  By  George,  my 
dear  fellow,"  Laurence  said  to  him  that  morning,  "nothing  has 
happened  to  me  this  session  that  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
your  bemg  in  the  House.  Of  course  there  are  fellows  with  whom 
one  is  very  intimate  and  of  whom  one  is  very  fond, — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.     But  most  of  these  Englishmen  on  our  side  are  such 
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cold  fellows ;  or  else  they  are  like  Eatler  and  Barrington  Erie,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  politics.  And  then  as  to  our  own  men, — ^there  aie 
so  many  of  them  one  can  hardly  trust !  That's  the  truth  of  it.  Your 
being  in  the  House  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  me !  *'  Phineas,  who 
really  liked  his  friend  Laurence,  expressed  himself  very  warmly  in 
answer  to  this,  and  become  affectionate,  and  made  sundry  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  which  were  perfectly  sincere.  Their  sincerity 
was  tested  after  dinner,  when  Fitzgibbon,  as  they  two  were  seated 
on  a  sofa  in  the  comer  of  the  smoking-room^  asked  Phineas  to  put 
his  name  to  the  back  of  a  bill  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at 
six  months'  date. 

"  But,  my  dear  Laurence,"  said  Phineas,  "  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  is  a  sum  of  money  utterly  beyond  my  reach." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  boy,  and  that's  why  I've  come  to  you.  D'ye 
think  I'd  have  asked  anybody  who  by  any  impossibility  might  have 
been  made  to  pay  anything  for  me  ?  " 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  it  then  ?  " 

"  All  the  use  in  the  world.  It's  for  me  to  judge  of  the  use,  yon 
know.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'd  ask  it  if  it  wasn't  of  use  ?  I'll  make  it 
of  use,  my  boy.  And  take  my  word,  you'll  never  hear  about  it 
again.  It's  just  a  forestalling  of  my  salary  ;  that's  all.  I  wouldn't 
do  it  till  I  saw  that  we  were  at  least  safe  for  six  months  to  come." 
Then  Phineas  Finn  with  many  misgivings,  with  much  inward  hatred 
of  himself  for  his  own  weakness,  did  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  tbe 
bill  which  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  prepared  for  his  signature. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SAULSBY      WOOD. 

"  So  you  won't  come  to  Moydrum  again  ?  "  said  Laurence  iltzgibban 
to  his  friend. 

'*  Not  this  antnmn,  Laurence.  Your  father  would  lliink  that  I 
want  to  live  there/'  ' 

**  Bedad,  it'a  my  father  would  be  glad  to  see  you, — and  tbe  oftener      i 
the  better/' 

**  The  fact  is,  my  time  In  filled  up/'  : 

**  Tou're  not  goiug  to  be  one  of  the  party  at  LougTiHnter  ?  "  J 

"  I  bolieve  1  am.     Kennedy  asked  rae,  and  people  seem  to  think      I 
that  everybody  is  to  <3o  ^vhat  he  bids  tbem/* 

"  I  should  think  BO  too,  I  wish  he  had  asked  me.  I  should  bai^ 
thought  it  as  good  as  a  promise  of  an  under- secrotarydkip.  All  tbe 
Cabinet  are  to  be  there.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  huJ  mi  Iriifajitfffi 
in  his  house  before.     When  do  you  start  ?  " 

**^Ven  ;— on  tbo  12th  or  13tb.  I  believe  I  shtiU  go  to  Simlibj  w 
my  way/' 
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"  The  devil  you  will.  Upon  my  word,  Phineas,  my  boy,  you're  the 
luckiest  fellow  I  know.  This  is  your  first  year,  and  you're  asked  to 
the  two  most  difficult  houses  in  England.  You  have  only  to  look  out  for 
an  heiress  now.  There  is  little  Yi  Effingham ; — she  is  sure  to  be  at 
Saulsby.  Good-bye,  old  fellow.  Don't  you  be  in  the  least  unhappy 
about  the  bill.     I'll  see  to  making  that  all  right." 

Phineas  was  rather  unhappy  about  the  bill ;  but  there  was  so  much 
that  was  pleasant  in  his  cup  at  the  present  moment,  that  he  resolved, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  ignore  the  bitter  of  that  one  ingredient.  H& 
was  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  two  or  three  matters  respecting  these 
coming  visits.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  a  servant  with 
him ;  but  he  had  no  servant,  and  felt  ashamed  to  hire  one  for  the 
occasion.  And  then  he  was  in  trouble  about  a  gun,  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  shooting.  He  was  not  a  bad  shot  at  snipe  in  the  bogs  of 
county  Clare,  but  he  had  never  even  seen  a  gun  used  in  England. 
However,  he  bought  himself  a  gun, — ^with  other  paraphernalia,  and  took 
a  license  for  himself,  and  then  groaned  over  the  expense  to  which 
he  found  that  his  journey  would  subject  him.  And  at  last  he  hired  & 
servant  for  the  occasion.  He  was  intensely  ashamed  of  himself  when 
he  had  done  so,  hating  himself,  and  telling  himself  that  he  was  going  to 
the  devil  headlong.  And  why  had  he  done  it  ?  Not  H^t  Lady  Laura 
would  like  him  the  better,  or  that  she  would  care  whether  he  had  a 
servant  or  not.  She  probably  would  know  nothing  of  his  servant. 
But  the  people  about  her  would  know,  and  he  was  foolishly  anxious 
that  the  people  about  her  should  think  that  he  was  worthy  of  her. 

Then  he  called  on  Mr.  Low  before  he  started.  ''  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  London  without  seeing  you,"  he  said ;  **  but  I  know  you  will 
have  nothing  pleasant  to  say  to  me." 

''  I  shall  say  nothing  unpleasant  certainly.  I  see  your  name  in  the 
divisions,  and  I  feel  a  sort  of  envy  myself." 

"  Any  fool  could  go  into  a  lobby,"  said  Phineas. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  gratified  to  see  that  you  havo 
had  the  patience  to  abstain  firom  speaking  till  you  had  looked  about 
you.  It  was  more  than  I  expected  from  your  hot  Irish  blood.  Going 
to  meet  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr.  Monk, — are  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  you 
may  meet  them  in  the  Cabinet  some  day.  Mind  you  come  and  see 
me  when  Parliament  meets  in  February." 

Mrs.  Bunco  was  delighted  when  she  found  that  Phineas  had  hired 
a  servant ;  but  Mr.  Bunco  predicted  nothing  but  evil  from  so  vain  an 
expense.  **  Don't  tell  me ;  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  He  ain't  no 
richer  because  he's  in  Parliament.  There  ain't  no  wages.  M.P.  and 
M.T.," — ^whereby  Mr.  Bunco,  I  fear,  meant  empty, — "are  pretty 
much  alike  when 'a  man  hasn't  a  fortune  at  his  back."  "  But  he's 
going  to  stay  with  all  the  lords  in  the  Cabinet,"  said  Mrs.  Bunco,  to 
whom  Phineas,  in  his  pride,  had  confided  perhaps  more  than  was 
necessary.     <* Cabinet,  indeed,"  said  Bunco ;  ''if  he'd  stick  to  cham- 
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bers,  and  let  alone  cabinets,  he'd  do  a  deal  bettor.  Given  up  liis 
rooms,  has  he, — till  February  ?  He  don't  expect  we're  going  to  keep 
them  empty  for  him !" 

Phineas  found  that  the  house  was  full  at  Saulsby,  although  the 
sojourn  of  the  visitors  would  necessarily  be  so  short.  There  were 
three  or  four  there  on  their  way  on  to  Loughlinter,  like  himself, — Mr. 
Bonteen  and  Mr.  Katler,  with  Mr.  Palliser,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  his  wife, — and  there  was  Violet  Effingham,  who,  however, 
was  not  going  to  Loughlinter.  **  No,  indeed,"  she  said  to  our  hero, 
who  on  the  first  evening  ha^  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  in  to  dinner, 
"  unfortunately  I  haven't  r.  oeat  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
asked." 

**  Lady  Laura  is  going." 

**  Yes  ; — but  Lady  Laura  has  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  her  keeping. 
I've  only  one  comfort ; — ^you'll  be  awfully  dull." 

**  I  daresay  it  would  be  very  much  nicer  to  stay  here,"  said 
Phineas. 

**  If  you  want  to  know  my  real  mind,"  said  Violet,  "  I  would  give 
one  of  my  little  fingers  to  go.  There  will  be  four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the 
house,  and  four  un-Cabinot  Ministers,  and  half  a  dozen  other  members 
of  Parliament,  %nd  there  vdll  be  Lady  Glcncora  Palliser,  who  is  the 
best  fun  in  the  world ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it's  the  thing  of  the  year. 
But  I  am  not  asked.  Yon  see  I  belong  to  the  Baldock  faction,  and 
we  don't  sit  on  your  side  of  the  House.  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  I 
should  tell  secrets." 

Why  on  earth  had  Mr.  Kennedy  invited  him,  Phineas  Finn,  to 
meet  four  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  ?  He  could 
only  have  done  so  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Laura  Standish.  It  was 
delightful  for  Phineas  to  think  that  Lady  Laura  cared  for  him  so 
deeply ;  but  it  was  not  equally  delightful  when  he  remembered  how 
very  close  must  be  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady 
Laura,  when  she  was  thus  powerful  with  him. 

At  Saulsby  Phineas  did  not  see  much  of  his  hostess.  When  they 
were  making  their  plans  for  the  one  entire  day  of  this  visit,  she  said  a 
soft  word  of  apology  to  him.  **  I  am  so  busy  with  all  these  people, 
that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  But  we  shaU  be  able  to  find  a 
quiet  minute  or  two  at  Loughlinter, — unless,  indeed,  you  intend  to  be 
on  the  mountains  all  day.  I  suppose  you  have  brought  a  gun  like 
everybody  else  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — I  have  brought  a  gun.  I  do  shoot ;  but  I  am  not  an  in- 
veterate sportsman." 

On  that  one  day  there  was  a  great  riding  party  made  np,  and  Phineas 
found  himself  mounted,  after  luncheon,  with  some  dozen  other  eques- 
trians. Among  them  were  Miss  Effingham  and  Lady  Glencora,  Mr. 
Ratler  and  the  Earl  of  Brentford  himself.  Lady  Glencora,  whose 
husband  was,  as  has  been  said,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who 
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was  still  a  yoimg  -woman,  and  a  very  pretty  woman,  had  taken  lately 
very  strongly  to  politics,  which  she  discussed  among  men  and  women 
of  both  parties  with  something  more  than  ordinary  audacity.  <*  What 
a  nice,  happy,  lazy  time  you*ve  had  of  it  since  youVe  been  in,"  said 
she  to  the  Earl. 

**  I  hope  we  have  been  more  happy  than  lazy,"  said  the  Earl. 

**But  you've  done  nothing.  Mr.  Palliser  has  twenty  schemes  of 
reform,  aU  mature ;  but  among  you  you've  not  let  him  bring  in  one  of 
them.  The  Duke  and  Mr.  Mildmay  and  you  will  break  his  hcai't 
among  you." 

"Poor  Mr.  Palliser!" 

'*  The  truth  is,  if  you  don't  take  care  he  and  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr. 
Gresham  will  arise  and  shake  themselves,  and  turn  you  all  out." 

"  We  must  look  to  ourselves,  Lady  Glencora." 

"Indeed,  yes; — or  you  will  be  known  to  all  posterity  as  tho 
fmeant  government." 

"  Let  me  tell  you.  Lady  Glencora,  that  a  faineant  government  is  not 
the  worst  government  that  England  can  have.  It  has  been  the  great 
fault  of  our  politicians  that  they  have  all  wanted  to  do  something." 

"  Mr.  Mildmay  is  at  any  rate  innocent  of  that  charge,"  said  Lady 
Glencora. 

They  were  now  riding  through  a  vast  wood,  and  Phineas  found 
himself  delightfully  established  by  the  side  of  Violet  Effingham. 
''  Mr.  Hatler  has  been  explaining  to  me  that  he  must  have  nineteea 
next  session.  Now,  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Finn,  I  would  decline  to  bo 
counted  up  in  that  way  as  one  of  Mr.  Ratler's  sheep." 

** But  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Do  something  on  your  own  hook.  You  men  in  Parliament  are  so 
much  like  sheep  !  If  one  jumps  at  a  gap,  all  go  after  him, — and  then 
you  are  penned  into  lobbies,  and  then  you  are  fed,  and  then  you  are 
fleeced.  I  wish  I  were  in  Parliament.  I'd  get  up  in  the  middle  and 
make  such  a  speech.  You  all  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  one 
another  that  you  don't  quite  dai*e  to  speak  out.  Do  you  see  that 
cottage  there?" 

**  What  a  pretty  cottage  it  is  ! " 

"Yes; — ^is  it  not?  Twelve  years  ago  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings  and  had  them  dried  in  that  cottage,  and  when  I  got  back  to 
the  house  I  was  put  to  bed  for  having  been  out  all  day  in  the  wood." 

"  Were  you  wandering  about  alone." 

"  No,  I  wasn't  alone.  Oswald  Standish  was  with  me.  We  were 
children  then.     Do  you  know  him  ?  '* 

"  Lord  Chiltcm  ; — yes,  I  know  him.  He  and  I  have  been  rather 
fiieuds  this  year." 

"  He  is  very  good  ; — is  he  not  ?" 

"  Good, — in  what  way  ?  " 

'*  Honest  and  generous  i " 
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**  I  know  no  man  who  I  believe  to  be  more  so." 

'<  And  he  is  clever  ?"  asked  Miss  Effingham. 

**  Very  clever.  That  is,  he  talks  very  well  if  you  will  let  him  talk 
after  his  own  fashion.  Yon  would  always  fancy  that  he  was  going  to 
eat  you ; — but  that  is  his  way." 

"And  you  like  him?" 

"  Very  much." 

'<  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Is  he  a  favourite  of  yours,  Miss  Effingham  ?  " 

"Not  now, — not  particularly.  I  hardly  ever  see  him.  But  his 
«ister  is  the  best  friend  I  have,  and  I  used  to  like  him  so  much  when 
he  was  a  boy !  I  have  not  seen  that  cottage  since  that  day,  and  I 
remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  Lord  Chiltem  is  qjaHe 
-changed,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Changed, — in  what  way  ?  " 

"  They  used  to  say  that  he  was — ^unsteady  you  know." 

"  I  think  he  is  changed.  But  Chiltem  is  at  heart  a  Bohemian.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  at  once.  He  hates  the  decencies  of 
life." 

**  I  suppose  he  does,"  said  Violet.  "  He  ought  to  marry.  If  k 
were  married,  that  would  all  be  cured ;— don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  cannot  fancy  him  with  a  wife,"  said  Phineas.  "  There  is  a 
savagery  about  him  which  would  make  him  an  uncomfortable  com- 
panion for  a  woman." 

"  But  he  would  love  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  he  does  his  horses.  And  he  would  treat  her  well, — ts 
he  does  his  horses.  But  he  expects  every  horse  he  has  to  do  any- 
thing that  any  horse  can  do ;  and  he  would  expect  the  same  of  his 
wife." 

Phineas  had  no  idea  how  deep  an  injury  he  might  be  domg  his 
friend  by  this  description,  nor  did  it  once  occur  to  him  that  bis 
companion  was  thinking  of  herself  as  the  possible  wife  of  this  Bed 
Indian.  Bliss  Efliugbain  rodo  on  in  silent  >.  i, .  ..,„,„  .,^„.,,:  :,Aa4 
then  she  Haiti  bnt  one  word  mora  about  Lord  Cbiltem.  **  His  wm  m 
good  to  mo  iu  that  cottage/' 

On  the  following  day  the  party  at  Saulsby  wms  broiteii  vp^  mi 
there  waB  a  regular  pilgrimage  towtirds  Loughlinter*  FMsieAS  ussoIti^ 
upon  sleeping  a  night  at  Edinburgh  on  his  way,  and  he  faond  UtrnM 
joini^d  ill  the  bands  of  closo  eompunianBhip  with  Mr.  Hatlur  te  ibl 
occasion.  The  evening  was  by  no  mean  a  thn:)wii  aw^y,  for  ht  laiiori 
much  of  hiR  trade  from  Mr.  Batlor.  And  Mr,  lUtlor  wta  JmmI  |0 
declare  oCt^rwards  &t  Lotighlinter  thai  Mr.  Fiuu  w&i  &  ptett^aoi  joaf 
man. 

it  f  oon  came  to  be  admittod  by  all  who  kfl6w  FbltieEa*  T'mu  ibt 
he  had  a  pc»<;uJiar  power  of  muking  himwolf  ifnioftblc  which  110  as 
know  how  to  auaiyae  or  de&ne.     '*  1  thlllb  U  li  tHftmiM  bo  litliBiP 
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well/'  said  one  man.  ''  But  the  women  wonld  not  like  him  for  that/* 
said  another.  <*  He  has  studied  when  to  listen  and  when  to  talk/' 
said  a  third.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  Phineas  Finn  had  made 
no  study  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  simply  his  nature  to  be 
pleasant. 


CHAPTEB  XrV. 

LOUGHLINTEB. 

Phineas  Fink  reached  Loughlinter  together  with  Mr.  Ratler  in  a 
post-chaise  &om  the  neighbouring  town.  Mr.  Ratler,  who  had  done 
this  kind  of  thing  very  often  before,  travelled  without  impediments, 
but  the  new  servant  of  our  hero's  was  stuck  outside  with  the  driver, 
and  was  in  the  way.  "  I  never  bring  a  man  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Rat- 
ler  to  his  young  friend.  **  The  servants  of  the  house  like  it  much 
better,  because  they  get  fee'd  ;  you  are  just  as  well  waited  on,  and 
it  don't  cost  half  as  much."  Phineas  blushed  as  he  heard  aU  this ; 
but  there  was  the  impediment,  not  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  nonce,  and 
Phineas  made  the  best  of  his  attendant.  ''  It's  one  of  those  points,'* 
said  he,  ''as  to  which  a  man  never  quite  makes  up  his  mind.  If  you 
bring  a  fellow,  you  wish  you  hadn't  brought  him  ;  and  if  you  don't, 
you  wish  you  had."  "  I'm  a  great  deal  more  decided  in  my  ways 
than  that,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

Loughlinter,  as  they  approached  it,  seemed  to  Phineas  to  be  a  much 
finer  place  than  Saulsby.  And  so  it  was,  except  that  Loughlinter 
wanted  that  graceful  beauty  of  age  which  Saulsby  possessed.  Lough- 
linter was  all  of  cut  stone,  but  the  stones  had  been  cut  only  yes- 
terday. It  stood  on  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  greensward  falling  from 
the  front  entrance  down  to  a  mountain  lake.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Lough  there  rose  a  mighty  mountain  to  the  skies, 
Ben  Linter.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  all  round  to  the  left,  there  ran  the 
woods  of  Linter,  stretching  for  miles  through  crags  and  bogs  and 
mountain  lands.  No  better  ground  for  deer  than  the  side  of  Ben 
Linter  was  there  in  all  those  highlands.  And  the  Linter,  rushing 
down  into  the  Lough  through  rocks  which,  in  some  places,  almost  met 
together  above  its  waters,  ran  so  near  to  the  house  that  the  pleasant 
noise  of  its  cataracts  could  be  heard  from  the  hall  door.  Behind  the 
bouse  the  expanse  of  drained  park  land  seemed  to  be  interminable  ; 
and  then,   again,  came  the  mountains.     There  were  Ben  Linn  and 

I  Ben  Lody  ; — and  the  whole  territory  belonged  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  He 
was  l^d  of  Linn  and  laird  of  Linter,  as  his  people  used  to  say. 
And  yet  his  father  had  walked  into  Glasgow  as  a  little  boy, — no  doubt 
"^th  the  normal  half-crown  in  his  breeches'  pocket. 

"  Magnificent ; — is  it  not  ?  "  said  Phineas  to  the  Treasury  Secretary, 
w  tbey  were  being  driven  up  to  the  door. 
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"  Very  grand ; — but  the  young  trees  show  the  new  man.     A  new 
man  may  buy  a  forest ;  but  he  can't  get  park  trees.** 

Phineas,  at  the  moment,  was  thinking  how  far  all  these  things  which 
he  saw,  the  mountains  stretching  everywhere  around  him,  the  castle, 
the  lake,  the  river,  the  wealth  of  it  all,  and,  more  than  the  wealth, 
the  nobility  of  the  beauty,  might  act  as  temptations  to  Lady  Lanr» 
Standish.  If  a  woman  were  asked  to  have  the  half  of  all  this,  would 
it  be  possible  that  she  should  prefer  to  take  the  half  of  his  nothing  ? 
He  thought  it  might  be  possible  for  a  girl  who  would  confess,  or  seem 
to  confess,  that  love  should  be  everything.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
possible  for  a  woman  who  looked  at  the  world  almost  as  a  man  looked 
at  it, — as  an  oyster  to  be  opened  with  such  weapon  as  she  could  find 
ready  to  her  hand.  Lady  Laura  professed  to  have  a  c^ire  for  all  the 
aflairs  of  the  world.  She  loved  politics,  and  could  talk  of  social 
science,  and  had  broad  ideas  about  religion,  and  was  devoted  to 
certain  educational  views.  Such  a  woman  would  feel  that  wealth  was 
necessary  to  her,  and  would  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  to  pot 
up  with  a  husband  without  romance.  Nay ;  might  it  not  be  that  ihe 
would  prefer  a  husband  without  romance  ?  Thus  Phineas  was  argu- 
ing to  himself  as  he  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of  Loughlinter  CasUe. 
while  Mr.  Ratler  was  eloquent  on  the  beauty  of  old  park  trees. 
**  After  all,  a  Scotjch  forest  is  a  very  scrubby  sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Ratler. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  house, — at  least,  they  found  nobody ;  and 
within  half  an  hour  Phineas  was  walking  about  the  grounds  by  him- 
self.    Mr.  Ilatler  had  declared  himself  to  be  delighted  at  having  an 
opportunity    of    writing  letters, — and  no  doubt  was  writing  them 
by  the  dozen,  all  dated  from  Loughlinter,  and  all  detailing  the  £icti; 
that  Mr.  Gresham,  and  Mr.  Monk,  and  Plantagenet  Palliser,  and  Lord 
Brentford  were  in  the  same  house  with  him.     Phineas  had  no  letten 
to  write,  and  therefore  rushed  down  across  the  broad  lawn  to  the 
river,  of  which  he  heard  the  noisy  tumbling  waters.     There  was  soBse- 
thing  in  the  air  which  immediately  filled  him  with  high  spirits ;  and. 
in  his  desire  to  investigate  the  glories  of  the  place,  he  forgot  that  be 
was  going  to  dine  with  four  Cabinet  Ministers  in  a  row.     He  soon 
reached  the  stream,  and  began  to  make  his  way  up  it  through  the 
ravine.      There  was  waterfall  over  waterfall,  and  there  were  little 
bridges  here  and  there  which  looked  to  be  half  natural  and  half  ajti* 
Hcial,  and  a  path  which  required  that  you  should  climb,  but  whkb 
was  yet  a  path,  and  all  was  so  arranged  that  not  a  pleasant  splashiD^ 
rush  of  the  waters  was  lost  to  the  \isitor.     He  went  on  and  oo,  vp 
the  stream,  till  there  was  a  sharp  turn  in  the  ravine,  and  then,  lookiDfr 
upwards,  he  saw  above  his  head  a  man  and  a  woman  standing  togettiBr 
on  one  of  the  little  half -made  wooden  bridges.     His  eyes  WHS  ikiVt 
and  he  saw  at  a  gbuco  that  the  woman  was  Lady  La^ma 
He  had  not  recognised  the  man,  but  he  bad  veTV  little  douM 
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waa  Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  because  he  would 
prefer  that  it  should  be  any  other  man  undet  the  sun.  He  would  have 
turned  back  at  once  if  he  had  thought  that  he  could  have  done  so  with- 
out being  observed ;  but  he  felt  sure  that,  standing  as.  they  were,  they 
must  have  observed  him.  He  did  not  like  to  join  them.  He  would  not 
intrude  himstlf.  So  he  remained  still,  and  began  to  throw  stones  into  the 
river.  But  he  had  not  thrown  above  a  stone  or  two  when  he  was  called 
&om  above.  He  looked  up,  and  then  he  perceived  that  the  man  who 
called  him  was  his  host.  Of  course  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy.  Thereupon  he 
ceased  to  throw  stones,  and  went  up  the  path,  and  joined  them  upon  the 
bridge.  Mr.  Kennedy  stepped  forward,  and  bade  him  welcome  to 
Loughlinter.  His  manner  was  less  cold,  and  he  seemed  to  have  more 
words  at  command  than  was  usual  with  him.  ' '  You  have  not  been  long, ' ' 
be  said,  *'  in  finding  out  the  most  beautiful  spot  about  the  place.*' 

"Is  it  not  lovely  ?"  said  Lady  Laurti.  **  We  have  not  been  here  an 
hour  yet,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  insisted  on  bringing  me  here." 

"  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful,"  said  Phineas. 

"  It  is  this  very  spot  where  we  now  stand  that  made  me  build  thd 
house  where  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  **  and  I  was  only  eighteen 
when  I  stood  here  and  made  up  my  mind.  That  is  just  twenty-five 
years  ago."  **  So  he  is  forty-three,"  said  Phineas  to  himself,  thinking 
bow  glorious  it  was  to  be  only  twenty-five.  "And  within  twelve 
months,"  continued  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  the  foundations  were  being  dug 
and  the  stone-cutters  were  at  work." 

"What  a  good-natured  man  your  lather  must  have  been/*  said 
Lady  Laura. 

"  He  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  money  but  to  pour  it  over  my 
head,  as  it  were.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  other  enjoyment  of  it 
himself.  Will  you  go  a  little  higher,  Lady  Laura  ?  We  shall  get  a 
fine  view  over  to  Ben  Linn  just  now."  Lady  Laura  declared  that  she 
would  go  as  much  higher  as  he  chose  to  take  her,  and  Phineas  was 
rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  become  him  to  do.  He  would  stay 
where  he  was,  or  go  down,  or  make  himself  to  vanish  after  any  most 
acceptable  fashion ;  but  if  he  were  to  do  so  abruptly  it  would  seem 
as  though  he  .were  attributing  something  special  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Kennedy  saw  his  doubt,  and  asked  him 
to  join  them.  **Ydu  may  as  well  come  on,  Mr.  Finn.  We  don't 
dine  till  eight,  and  it  is  not  much  past  six  yet.  The  men  of  business 
are  all  writing  letters,  and  the  ladies  who  have  been  travelling  are  in 
bed,  I  believe.** 

"  Not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Kennedy,**  said  Lady  Laura.  Then  they 
went  on  with  their  walk  very  pleasantly,  and  the  lord  of  all  that  they 
Borveyed  took  them  ixom.  one  point  of  vantage  to  another,  till  they 
both  swore  that  of  all  spots  upon  the  earth  Loughlinter  was  surely 
the  most  lovely.  "  I  do  delight  in  it,  I  own,*'  said  the  lord.  "  When 
I  come  up  here  alone,  and  feel  that  in  the  midst  of  this  little  bit  of  a 
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crowded  island  I  have  all  this  to  myself, — all  tbis  witb  ^rhicb  no  ott^f 
inan*6  wealth  can  interfere, — I  grow  proud  of  tny  own,  till  I  beeome 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself^  After  all,  I  believe  it  is  betto^  la 
dwell  in  cities  than  in  the  eottntr}% — better^  at  any  rate,  for  a  rk^ 
man.**  Mr.  Kennedy  bad  now  spoken  more  words  than  Phine^s  b^ 
heard  to  fall  from  bis  lips  during  ibe  whole  time  that  tbey  hod  been 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

"I  believe  so  too/*  said  Laura,  "if  one  were  obliged  io  chooi^ 
between  the  two.  For  myself  j  I  think  that  a  little  of  both  m  good  for 
man  and  woman.** 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  snid  Pbineas. 

**  No  doubt  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes/'  naid  Mr,  Kennedy: 

He  took  them  up  out  of  the  ravine  on  to  the  side  of  the  inuiinJnin^wfl 
then  down  by  another  path  through  the  woods  to  the  back  of  the  bona. 
As  they  went  he  relapsed  into  bis  usual  silence,  and  the  converstfiim 
was  kept  up  between  the  other  two.  At  a  point  not  T^ry  far  from 
the  castle, — just  so  far  that  one  could  see  by  the  break  of  tho  gzooDd 
where  the  castle  stood,  Kennedy  left  them,  **  Mr*  Fmn  will  tak«  jm 
back  in  safety,  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  **  and,  as  1  am  here,  FU  go  op  to 
the  farm  for  a  moment.  If  I  don't  show  myself  now  and  agmin  wto 
I  am  here,  they  think  I'm  indifferent  about  the  *  bestial s,'  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  gaid  Lady  Laura,  **  you  are  going  to  preto^l 
to  understand  all  about  ebeep  and  oien/'  Mr.  Kennedy,  owning  thai 
it  was  so,  went  away  to  bis  farm,  and  Phineas  with  Lady  LiTirt 
returned  towards  the  house.  '*  I  think,  upon  the  whole,"  said  La4j 
Laura,  *'  that  that  is  as  good  a  man  as  I  know." 

<<  I  should  think  be  is  an  idle  one/*  said  Fbin<^ai. 

**  I  doubt  that.  He  iS|  perhaps,  neither  zealous  nor  actiire.  Bat 
he  is  thoughtful  and  high -principled,  and  has  a  method  and  a  pmp^ 
in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  Lis  money.  And  you  see  that  h^  b^ 
poetry  in  his  nature  too^  if  you  get  him  upon  the  right  string.  Hot 
fond  he  is  of  the  scenery  of  this  place  t '' 

«Any  man  would  be  fond  of  that.  Fm  ashamed  to  say  tlul  ^ 
almost  makes  mo  envy  him.  I  certainly  never  have  wi!<bed  to  ^ 
Mr.  Robert  Kennedy  in  Londoui  but  I  should  like  to  be  the  Lui^ 
of  Loughlinter.** 

**  *  Laird  of  Linn  and  Laird  of  Linter, — ^Here  in  summer^  f*OB^  11 
winter.'  There  is  some  ballad  about  the  old  lairds ;  but  that  bclijnn 
to  a  time  when  Mr.  Kennedy  had  not  been  heard  of,  when  ^te-' 
branch  of  the  Mackenzies  hved  down  at  tbat  wretched  old  ia^<'^ 
which  you  see  as  you  first  come  upon  the  lake.  YThen  old  3&^ 
Kennedy  bought  it  there  were  hardly  a  hundred  acres  on  the  prcftf^ 
under  cultivation." 

"  And  it  belonged  fro  the  Mackenzie  a," 

**  Yes  ; — ^to  the  Mackenzie  of  Linn,  as  be  was  ealledp  Tl  Hi*  Sf' 
Kennedy,  the  old  man,  who  wai  iirst  called  LoagliUikt€r.    Iftil  ^ 
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Lmn  Castle,  and  they  lived  there  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  these 
Highlanders,  with  all  that  is  said  of  their  family  pride,  have  forgotten 
the  Maekenzies  already,  and  are  quite  proud  of  their,  rich  landlord." 

«<  That  is  unpoetical,"  said  Phineas. 

*'  Yes ; — ^but  then  poetry  is  so  usually  false.  I  doubt  whether 
Scotland  would  not  have  been  aa  prosaic  a  country  as  any  under  the 
sun  but  for  Walter  Scott ; — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Henry  Y.  owes 
the  romance  of  his  character  altogether  to  Shakspeare." 

«<  I  Bometimes  think  you  despite  poetry,**  said  Phineas. 

'*  When  it  is  false  I  do.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  when  it  is  false 
and  when  it  is  true.    Tom  Moore  was  always  false." 

^^  Not  so  false  as  Byron,'*  said  Phineas  with  energy. 

"  Much  more  so,  my  friend.  But  we  will  not  discuss  that  now. 
Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Monk  since  you  have  been  here  ?  *' 

**  I  have  seen  no  one.    I  came  with  Mr.  Batler." 

^  Why  with  Mr.  Batler  ?  You  cannot  find  Mr.  Batler  a  companion 
much  to  your  taste.*' 

**  Chance  brought  us  together.  But  Mr.  Batler  is  a  man  of  sense, 
Lady  Laura,  and  is  not  to  be  despised." 

'*  It  always  seenis  to  me,"  said  Lady  Laura,  *'  that  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  in  politics  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  little  Gamaliels." 

**  But  the  great  Gamaliels  will  not  have  a  novice  on  their  foot- 
stools." 

"  Then  sit  at  no  man's  feet.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  price 
generally  put  upon  any  article  by  the  world  is  that  which  the  owner 
puts  on  it  ? — and  that  this  is  specially  true  of  a  man*s  own  self?  If 
you  herd  with  Batler,  men  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  a 
Batlerite,  and  no  more.  If  you  consort  with  Greshams  and  Pallisers, 
yon  will  equally  be  supposed  to  know  your  own  place." 

"  I  never  knew  a  Mentor,**  said  Phineas^  '*  so  apt  as  you  are  to  fill 
his  Telemachus  with  pride.*' 

**  It  is  because  I  do  not  think  your  fault  lies  that  way.  If  it  did, 
or  if  I  thought  so,  my  Telemachus,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  should 
resign  my  position  as  Mentor.  Here  are  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady 
Glencora  and  Mrs.  Gresham  on  the  steps.**  Then  they  went  up 
through  the  Ionic  columns  on  to  the  broad  stone  terrace  before  the 
door,  and  there  they  found  a  crowd  of  men  and  women.  For  the 
legislators  and  statesmen  had  written  their  letters,  and  the  ladies 
lu^  taken  their  necessary  rest. 

Phineas,  as  he  was  dressing,  considered  deeply  all  that  Lady  Laura 
had  said  to  him, — ^not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  advice  which  she 
had  given  him,  though  that  also  was  of  importance,  as  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  given  by  her.  She  had  first  called  herself  his  Mentor ;  but 
he  had  accepted  the  name  and  had  addressed  her  as  her  Telemachus. 
^d  yet  he  believed  himself  to  be  older  than  she, — ^if,  indeed,  there 
^as  any  diflference  in  their  ages.    And  was  it  possible  that  a  female 
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Mentor  Bhould  love  her  Telemachns, — should  love  him  as  Fhiness 
desired  to  be  loved  by  Lady  Laura  ?  He  would  not  say  that  it  ins 
impossible.  Perhaps  there  had  been  mistakes  between  them; — a 
mistake  in  his  manner  of  addressing  her,  and  another  in  hers  of 
addressing  him.  Perhaps  the  old  bachelor  of  forty-three  was  not 
thinking  of  a  wife.  Had  this  old  bachelor  of  forty-three  been  really  in 
love  with  Lady  Laura,  would  he  have  allowed  her  to  walk  home  alos« 
with  Phineas,  leaving  her  with  some  flimsy  pretext  of  having  to  look 
at  his  sheep  ?  Phineas  resolved  that  he  must  at  any  rate  play  out 
his  game, — ^whether  he  were  to  lose  it  or  to  win  it ;  and  in  playing  it 
he  must,  if  possible,  drop  something  of  that  Mentor  and  Telemachos 
style  of  conversation.  As  to  the  advice  given  him  of  herding  with 
Greshams  and  Pallisers,  instead  of  with  Ratlers  and  Fitzgibbons, — be 
must  use  that  as  circumstances  might  direct.  To  him,  himself,  as  h* 
thought  of  it  all,  it  was  sufficiently  astonishing  that  even  the  Batlers 
and  Fitzgibbons  should  admit  him  among  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
<*  When  I  think  of  my  father  and  of  the  old  house  at  Eillaloe,  and 
remember  that  hitherto  I  have  done  nothing  myself,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  I  should  be  at  Loughlinter.**  There  was  onlj 
one  way  of  understanding  it.  If  Lady  Laura  really  loved  him,  the 
riddle  might  be  read. 

The  rooms  at  Loughlinter  were  splendid,  much  larger  and  veiy 
much  more  richly  furnished  than  those  at  Saulsby.  But  there  was  a 
certain  stifi&iess  in  the  movement  of  things,  and  perhaps  in  the  manner 
of  some  of  those  present,  which  was  not  felt  at  Saulsby.  Phineas  at 
once  missed  the  grace  and  prettiness  and  cheery  audacity  of  Yiol^ 
Effingham,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  that  Violet  Effingham  would  be 
out  of  her  element  at  Loughlinter.  At  Loughlinter  they  were  met 
for  business.  It  was  at  least  a  semi -political,  or  perhaps  rather  a  semi- 
official gathering,  and  he  became  aware  that  he  ought  not  to  look  simply 
for  amusement.  When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner, 
^Ir.  Monk  and  Mr.  Palliser,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Gresham,  with 
sundry  others,  were  standing  in  a  wide  group  before  the  fireplace,  sod 
among  them  were  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  and  Lady  Laura  and  Ifo. 
Bonteen.  As  he  approached  them  it  seemed  as  though  a  sort  of  open- 
ing was  made  for  himself ;  but  he  could  see,  though  others  did  not, 
that  the  movement  came  from  Lady  Laura. 

*'  I  believe,  Mr.  Monk,**  said  Lady  Glencora,  "  that  you  and  I  are 
the  only  two  in  the  whole  party  who  really  know  what  we  would 
be  at." 

<*  If  I  must  be  divided  from  so  many  of  my  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Monk,  '*  I  am  happy  to  go  astray  in  the  company  of  Lady  Glencoa 
Palliser." 

**  And  might  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  with  a  peculiar  imik  ki 
which  he  was  famous,  **  what  it  is  that  you  and  Mr.  Monk  Mt 
reaUy  at." 
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**  Making  men  and  women  all  equal,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "  That 
I  take  to  be  the  gist  of  our  political  theory." 

**  Lady  Glencora,  I  must  cry  off,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  Yes ; — no  doubt.  If  I  were  in  the  Cabinet  myself  I  should  not 
admit  so  much.  There  are  reticences, — of  course.  And  there  is  an 
official  discretion." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Lady  Glencora,  that  you  would  really 
advocate  equality  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

''  I  do  mean  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Bonteen.  And  I  mean  to  go  further, 
and  to  tell  you  that  you  are  no  Liberal  at  heart  unless  you  do  so 
likewise ; — woless  that  is  the  basis  of  your  poUtical  aspirations." 

"  Pray  let  me  speak  for  myself,  Lady  Glencora." 

"  By  no  means, — ^not  when  you  are  criticising  me  and  my  politics. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  make  the  lower  orders  comfortable  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

<*  And  educated,  and  happy,  and  good  7  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

*^  To  make  them  as  comfortable  and  as  good  as  yourself?  *' 

"  Better  if  possible." 

"  And  I'm  sure  you  wish  to  make  yourself  as  good  and  as  com- 
fortable as  anybody  else, — as  those  above  you,  if  anybody  is  above 
you  9    You  will  admit  that  ?  " 

**  Yes  ; — if  I  understand  you." 

''Then  you  have  admitted  everything,  and  are  an  advocate  for 
general  equality, — just  as  Mr.  Monk  is,  and  as  I  am.  There  is  no 
getting  out  of  it ; — is  there,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? "  Then  dinner  was 
announced,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  walked  off  with  the  French  Republican 
on  his  arm.  As  she  went,  she  whispered  into  Mr.  Kennedy's  ear, 
'^  You  will  understand  me.  I  am  not  saying  that  people  are  equal ; 
but  that  the  tendency  of  all  law-making  and  of  all  governing  should  be 
to  reduce  the  inequalities."  In  answer  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
not  a  word.  Lady  Glencora's  poUtics  were  too  fast  and  furious  for 
bis  nature. 

A  week  passed  by  at  Loughlinter,  at  the  end  of  which  Phineas 
found  himself  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  political 
magnates  assembled  in  the  house,  but  especially  with  Mr.  Monk.  He 
bad  determined  that  he  would  not  follow  Lady  Laura's  advice  as  to 
his  selection  of  companions,  if  in  doing  so  he  should  be  driven  even  to  a 
seeming  of  intrusion.  He  made  no  attempt  to  sit  at  Uie  feet  of  anybody, 
and  would  stand  aloof  when  bigger  men  than  himself  were  talking,  and 
was  content  to  be  less, — as  indeed  he  was  less, — than  Mr.  Bonteen 
or  Mr.  Ratler.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  found  that,  without  any 
eflfort  on  his  part, — almost  in  opposition  to  efforts  on  his  part, — ^he  had 
fallen  into  an  easy  pleasant  way  with  these  men  which  was  very 
delightful  to  him.  He  had  killed  a  stag  in  company  with  Mr.  Palliser^ 
and  had  stopped  beneath  a  crag  to  discuss  with  him  a  question  es  to 
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the  duty  on  Irish  malt.  He  had  played  chess  with  Mr.  Gresham,  acd 
had  been  told  that  gentleman's  opinion  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Jefoson 
Davis.  Lord  Brentford  had — at  last — called  him  Finn,  and  had 
proved  to  him  that  nothing  was  known  in  Ireland  about  sheep.  But 
with  Mr.  Monk  he  had  had  long  discussions  on  abstract  qnestions  in 
politics, — and  before  the  week  was  over  was  almost  disposed  to  call 
himself  a  disciple,  or,  at  least,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Monk.  Why  not  of 
Mr.  Monk  as  well  as  of  any  one  else  ?'  Mr.  Monk  was  in  the  CaHziet, 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  most  advanced  Liberal. 
"  Lady  Glencora  was  not  so  far  wrong  the  other  night,"  Mi.  Monk 
said  to  him.  V  Equality  is  an  ugly  word  and  shouldn't  %e  used.  It 
misleads,  and  frightens,  and  is  a  bugbear.  And  she,  in  using  it, 
had  not  perhaps  a  clearly  defined  meaning  for  it  in  her  own  mind. 
But  the  wish  of  every  honest  man  should  be  to  assist  in  lifting 
up  those  below  him,  till  they  be  something  nearer  his  own  level 
than  he  finds  them."  To  this  Phineas  assented, — and  by  degrees  be 
found  himself  assenting  to  a  great  many  things  that  Mr.  Monk  said 
to  him. 

Mr.  Monk  was  a  thin,  tall,  gaunt  man,  who  had  devoted  his  whole 
life  tb  politics,  hitherto  without  any  personal  reward  beyond  that 
which  came  to  him  from  the  reputation  of  his  name,  and  from  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  four  or  five  brothers, 
— and  all  besides  him  were  in  trade.  They  had  prospered  in  trade, 
whereas  he  had  prospered  solely  in  politics ;  and  men  said  that  he 
was  dependent  altogether  on  what  his  relatives  supplied  for  his  support 
He  had  now  been  in  Parliament  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had 
been  known  not  only  as  a  Radical  but  as  a  Democrat.  Ten  jnn 
since,  when  he  had  risen  to  fame,  but  not  to  repute,  among  the  men 
who  then  governed  England,  nobody  dreamed  that  Joshua  Monk 
would  ever  be  a  paid  servant  of  the  Crown.  He  had  inveighed  againflt 
one  minister  after  another  as  though  they  all  deserved  impeachment 
He  had  advocated  political  doctrines  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be 
altogether  at  variance  with  any  possibility  of  governing  according  to 
English  rules  of  government.  He  had  been  regarded  as  a  pestilent 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  all  ministers.  But  now  he  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Cabinet,  and  those  whom  he  had  terrified  in  the  old  days  began  to 
find  that  he  was  not  so  much  imlike  other  men.  There  are  but  few 
horses  whom  you  cannot  put  into  harness,  and  those  of  the  highest 
spirit  will  generally  do  your  work  the  best. 

Phineas,  who  had  his  eyes  about  him,  thought  that  he  could  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  PaUiser  did  not  shoot  a  deer  with  Mr.  Batler,  and  that 
Mr.  Gresham  played  no  chess  with  Mr.  Bonteen.  Bonteen,  indeed, 
was  a  noisy  pushing  man  whom  nobody  seemed  to  like,  and  PhinflH 
wondered  why  he  should  be  at  Loughlinter, — and  why  he  shoidd  ba 
in  office.  His  friend  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  indeed  once  Miisi 
voured  to  explain  this.     <*  A  man  who  can  vote  hard,  as  I  eaO  il;  iri 
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who  will  speak  a  few  words  now  and  then  as  they're  wanted,  without 
any  ambition  that  way,  may  always  have  his  price.  An4  if  he  has 
a  pretty  wife  into  the  bargain,  he  onght  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it/' 
Mr.  Ratler  no  doubt  was  a  very  useful  man,  who  thoroughly  knew 
his  business ;  but  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  Phineas,  no  very  great  dis- 
tinction was  shown  to  Mr.  Eatler  at  Loughlinter.  '*  If  I  got  as  high 
as  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  should  think  myself  a  miracle  of  luck. 
And  yet  nobody  seems  to  think'  anything  of  Batler.  It  is  all  nothing 
unless  one  can  go  to  the  very  top.** 

"  I  believe  I  did  right  to  accept  office,**  Mr.  Monk  said  to  him  one 
day,  as  they  sat  together  on  a  rock  close  by  one  of  the  little  bridges 
over  the  Linter.  <<  Indeed,  unless  a  man  does  so  when  the  bonds  of 
the  office  tendered  to  him  are  made  compatible  with  his  own  views,  he 
declines  to  proceed  on  the  open  path  towards  the  prosecution  of  those 
\iews.  A  man  who  is  combating  one  ministry  after  another,  and 
striving  to  imbue  those  ministers  with  his  convictions,  can  hardly 
decline  to  become  a  minister  himself  when  he  finds  that  those  con- 
victions of  his  own  are  henceforth, — or  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come, — ^io  be  the  ministerial  convictions  of  the  day.  Do  you  follow 
me?** 

**  Very  clearly,*'  said  Phineas.  "  You  would  have  denied  your  own 
children  had  you  refused.** 

'*  Unless  indeed  a  man  were  to  feel  that  he  was  in  some  way 
unfitted  for  office  work.  I  very  nearly  provided  for  myself  an  escape 
on  that  plea ; — but  when  I  came  to  sift  it,  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
false.  Bnt  let  me  tell  you  that  the  delight  of  political  life  is  altogether 
in  opposition.  Why,  it  is  freedom  against  slavery,  fire  against  clay, 
movement  against  stagnation !  The  very  inaccuracy  which  is  per- 
mitted to  opposition  is  in  itself  a  charm  worth  more  than  all  the 
patronage  and  all  the  prestige  of  ministerial  power.  You'll  try  them 
both,  and  then  say  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  Give  me  the  full 
swing  of  the  benches  below  the  gangway,  where  I  needed  to  care  for 
CO  one,  and  could  always  enjoy  myself  on  my  legs  as  long  as  I  felt  that 
I  was  true  to  those  who  sent  me  ttiere !  That  is  all  over  now.  They 
have  got  me  into  harness,  and  my  shoulders  are  sore.  The  oats, 
however,  are  of  the  best,  and  the  hay  is  unexceptionable.** 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DONALD  bean's    PONY. 


Phineas  liked  being  told  that  the  pleasures  of  opposition  and  the 
pleasures  of  office  were  both  qsen  to  him, — and  he  liked  also  to  be 
the  chosen  receptacle  of  Mr.  Monk's  confidence.  He  had  come  to 
understand  that  he  was  expected  to  remain  ten  days  at  Loughlinter,  and 
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that  then  there  was  to  be  a  general  movement.  Since  the  first  day  be 
had  seen  bat  little  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  he  had  found  himsetf  very 
frequently  with  Lady  Laura.  And  then  had  come  up  the  questkm 
of  his  projected  trip  to  Paris  with  Lord  Chiltem.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Chiltem. 

"Deab  Finn, 

**  Are  you  going  to  Paris  with  me  ? 

"  Yours,  C." 

There  had  been  not  a  word  beyond  this,  and  before  he  answered  it 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  teU  Lady  Laura  the  truth.  He  could  not  go 
to  Paris  because  he  had  no  money. 

**  Fve  just  got  that  from  your  brother,"  said  he. 

"  How  like  Oswald.  He  vnrites  to  me  perhaps  three  times  in  tte 
year,  and  his  letters  are  just  the  same.'   You  will  go  I  hope  ?" 

i^WeU;— no." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

<'  I  wonder  whether  I  may  tell  you  the  real  reason.  Lady  Laura.** 

**  Nay ; — ^I  cannot  answer  that ;  but  unless  it  be  some  political 
secret  between  you  and  Mr.  Monk,  I  should  think  you  might.'* 

'*I  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Paris  this  autumn.  It  seems  to 
be  A  shocking  admission  to  make, — though  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  be." 

"  Nor  I ; — but,  Mr.  Finn,  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  making  it  I 
am  very  sorry,  for  Oswald's  sake.  It's  so  hard  to  find  a^y  eompanion 
for  him  whom  he  would  like  and  whom  we, — that  is  I, — should  think 
altogether ;  you  know  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Finn." 

*^  Your  wish  that  I  should  go  with  him  is  a  great  compliment,  and  I 
thoroughly  wish  that  I  could  do  it.  As  it  is,  I  must  go  to  Killaloe 
and  retiieve  my  finances.  I  daresay.  Lady  Laura,  you  can  hardly 
conceive  how  very  poor  a  man  I  am."  There  was  a  melanchob 
tone  about  his  voice  as  he  said  this,  which  made  her  think  for  the 
moment  whether  or  no  he  had  been  right  in  going  into  ParliameDt, 
and  whether  she  had  been  right  in  instigating  him  to  do  so.  Bnt  ii 
was  too  late  to  recur  to  that  question  now. 

<^  You  must  climb  into  office  early,  and  forego  those  pleasures  of 
opposition  which  are  so  dear  to  Mr.  Monk,"  she  said,  smiling.  **Afier 
all,  money  is  an  accident  which  does  not  count  nearly  so  high  as  do 
some  other  things.  You  and  Mr.  Kennedy  have  the  same  enjoyme&t 
of  ever3rthing  around  you  here." 

**  Yes ;  while  it  lasts.'*- 

''And  Lady  Glencora  and  I  stand  pretty  much  on  the  same  footiogt 
in  spite  of  all  her  wealth, — except  that  she  is  a  married  wcHiiaii.  I 
do  not  know  what  she  is  worth, — something  not  to  be  coimtad; 
and  I  am  worth — just  what  papa  chooses  to  give  me.    A  ten-yool 
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note  at  the  present  moment  I  should  look  upon  as  great  riches.** 
This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  of  her  own 
position  as  regards  money ;  but  he  had  heard,  or  thought  that  he  had 
heard,  that  she  had  been  left  a  fortune  altogether  independent  of  her 
father. 

The  last  of  the  ten  days  had  now  come,  and  Phineas  was  discon- 
tented and  almost  unhappy.  The  more  he  saw  of  Lady  Laura  the 
more  he  feared  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  become  his 
wife.  And  yet  ixom  day  to  day  his  intimacy  with  her  became  more 
close.  He  had  never  made  love^to  her,  nor  could  he  discover  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  She  seemed  to  be  a  woman  for 
whom  all  the  ordinary  stages  of  love-making  were  quite  unsuitable. 
Of  course  he  could  declare  his  love  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  on  any 
occasion  on  which  he  might  find  himself  to  be  alone  with  her.  And 
on  this  morning  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  so  before  the 
day  was  over.  It  might  be  possible  that  she  would  never  speak  to 
him  again ; — ^that  all  the  pleasures  and  ambitious  hopes  to  which  she 
had  introduced  him  might  be  over  as  soon  as  that  rash  word  should 
have  been  spoken !     But,  nevertheless,  he  would  speak  it. 

On  this  day  there  was  to  be  a  grouse-shooting  party,  and  the 
shooters  were  to  be  out  early.  It  had  been  talked  of  for  some  day 
or  two  past,  and  Phineas  knew  that  he  could  not  escape  it.  There 
had  been  some  rivalry  between  him  and  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  match  as  to  which  of  the  two  would  kill  most  birds 
before  lunch.  But  there  had  also  been  some  half  promise  on  Lady 
Laura  s  part  that  she  would  walk  with  him  up  the  Linter  and  como 
down  upon  the  lake,  taking  an  opposite  direction  from  that  by  which 
lliey  had  returned  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"But  you  will  be  shooting  all  day,'*  she  said,  when  he  proposed  it 
to  her  as  they  were  starting  for  the  moor.  The  waggonet  that  was 
to  take  them  was  at  the  door,  and  she  was  there  to  see  them  start. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  shooting  party,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
another. 

**  I  will  undertake  to  be  back  in  time,  if  you  will  not  think  it  too 
hot.    I  shall  not  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  town  next  year.** 

"  Th^i  I  certainly  will  go  with  you, — that  is  to  say,  if  you  are 
here.  But  you  cannot  return  without  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  you  are 
Coing  so  far.'* 

'^  m  get  back  somehow,**  said  Phineas,  who  was  resolved  that  a 
few  miles  more  or  less  of  mountain  should  not  detain  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  task  so  vitally  important  to  him.  '*  If  we  start  at 
five  that  will  be  early  enough.** 

"  Quite  early  enough,**  said  Lady  Laura.  » 

Phineas  went  off  to  the  mountains,  and  shot  his  grouse,  and  won 
his  match,  and  eat  his  luncheon.  Mr.  Bonteen,  however,  was  not 
beaten  by  much,  and  was  in  consequence  somewhat  ill-humoured. 
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"I'll  tcU  you  what  FU  do,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  "  TU  back  myself  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  a  ten-ponnd  note.'* 

Now  there  had  been  no  money  staked  on  the  match  at  all, — but 
it  had  been  simply  a  trial  of  skill,  as  to  which  would  kill  the  most 
birds  in  a  given  time.  And  the  proposition  for  that  trial  had  come 
from  Mr.  Bonteen  himself.  <'  I  should  not  think  of  shooting  for 
money,"  said  Phineas. 

'<  And  why  not  ?    A  bet  is  the  only  way  to  decide  these  thmgs.'* 

"  Partly  because  I*m  sure  I  shoiddn*t  hit  a  bird,**  said  Phineas, 
''  and  partly  because  I  haven't  go^any  money  to  lose." 

<'  I  hate  bets,**  said  Mr.  Kennedy  to  him  afterwards.  "  I  was 
annoyed  when  Bonteen  offered  the  wager.  I  felt  sure,  however,  yoa 
would  not  accept  it." 

<*  I  suppose  such  bets  are  very  common.*' 

<'I  don't  think  men  ought  to  propose  them  unless  they  are  quite 
sure  of  their  company.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  and  I  often  feel  that  I 
am  strait-laced  about  such  things.  It  is  so  odd  to  me  thai  men 
cannot  amuse  themselves  without  pitting  themselves  against  each 
other.  When  a  man  tells  me  that  he  can  shoot  better  than  I,  I  teE 
him  that  my  keeper  can  shoot  better  than  he." 

''  All  the  same,  it*s  a  good  thing  to  excel,*'  said  Phineas. 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  <<  A  man  who  eaa 
kill  more  salmon  than  anybody  else,  can  rarely  do  anything  else.  Are 
you  going  on  with  your  match  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'm  going  to  make  my  way  back  to  Loughlintcr." 

"  Not  alone  ?  " 

•*Yes,  alone." 

**  It's  over  nine  miles.    You  can't  walk  it." 

Phineas  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  now  two  o'clock. 
It  was  a  broiling  day  in  August,  and  the  way  back  to  Loughlinter,  for 
six  or  seven  out  of  the  nine  miles,  would  be  along  a  high  road.  '*  I 
must  do  it  all  the  same,"  said  he,  preparing  for  a  start.  '*  I  have  an 
engagement  with  Lady  Laura  Standish ;  and  as  this  is  the  last  day 
that  I  shall  see  her,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  break  it." 

"An  engagement  with  Lady  Laura,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy.  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  a  pony  ready  ?  But  come 
along.  Donald  Bean  has  a  pony.  He's  not  much  bigger  than  a  dog, 
but  he'll  carry  you  to  Loughlinter." 

"  I  can  walk  it,  Mr.  Kennedy." 

*'  Yes ;  and  think  of  the  state  in  which  you'd  reach  Loughlinter! 
Come  along  with  me." 

'<  But  I  can't  take  you  off  the  mountain,**  said  Phineas. 

"  Then  you  must  ^ow  me  to  take  you  off.** 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  led  the  way  down  to  Donald  Bean's  cottage,  and 
before  three  o'clock  Phineas  found  himself  mounted  on  a  shaggy  steed, 
which,  in  sober  truth,  was  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  dog.    "  If 
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Mr.  Eexmedy  is  reaDy  my  rival,"  said  Phineas  to  himself,  as  he 
trotted  along,  <<  I  almost  think  that  I  am  doing  an  nnhandsome  thing 
in  taking  the  pony." 

At  five  o'clock  he  was  under  the  portico  hefore  the  front  door,  and 
there  he  found  Lady  Laura  waiting  for  him, — ^waiting  for  him,  or  at 
least  ready  for  him.  She  had  on  her  hat  and  gloves  and  light  shawl, 
and  her  parasol  was  in  her  hand.  He  thought  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  young,  so  pretty,  and  so  fit  to  receive  a  lover's  vows. 
But  at  the  same  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  Lady  Laura 
Siandish,  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  the  descendant  of  aline  of  Earls, — 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  simple  country  doctor  in  L'eland. .  Was 
it  fitting  that  he  should  ask  such  a  woman  to  he  his  wife  ?  But  then 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  walked  into  Glasgow 
with  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Kennedy's  grandfather  had 
been, — ^Phineas  thought  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  grand- 
father had  been  a  Scotch  drover ;  whereas  his  own  grandfather  had 
been  a  little  squire  near  Ennistimon,  in  County  Clare,  and  his  own 
first  cousin  once  removed  still  held  the  paternal  acres  at  Finn  Grove. 
His  family  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  kings  in  that  part  of 
Ireland.  It  certainly  did  not  become  him  to  fear  Lady  Laura  on  the 
score  of  rank,  if  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  proceed  without 
fear  on  thai  head.  As  to  wealth.  Lady  Laura  had  already  told  him  that 
her  fortune  was  no  greater  than  his.  Her  statement  to  himself  on 
that  head  made  him  feel  that  he  should  not  hesitate  on  the  score  of 
money.  They  neither  had  any,  and  he  was  willing  to  work  for  both. 
If  she  feared  the  risk,  let  her  say  so. 

It  was  thus  that  he  argued  with  himself ;  but  yet  he  knew, — ^knew 
as  well  as  the  reader  will  know, — that  he  was  going  to  do  that  which 
he  had  no  right  to  do.  It  might  be  very  well  for  him  to  wait, — ^pre- 
Bnming  him  to  be  successful  in  his  love, — for  the  opening  of  that 
oyster  with  his  political  sword,  that  oyster  on  which  he  proposed 
that  they  should  both  live ;  but  such  waiting  could  not  well  be  to  the 
taste  of  Lady  Laura  Standish.  It  could  hardly  be  pleasant  to  her  to 
look  forward  to  his  being  made  a  junior  lord  or  an  assistant  secretary 
before  she  could  establish  herself  in  her  home.  So  he  told  himself. 
And  yet  he  told  himself  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  persevere. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  in  the  least,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  And  yet  I  spoke  very  positively." 

<<  But  there  are  things  as  to  which  a  man  may  be  very  positive, 
and  yet  may  be  allowed  to  fail.  In  the  first  place,  how  on  earth  did 
you  get  home  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  got  me  a  pony, — ^Donald  Bean's  pony." 

"You  told  him,  then?" 

"Yes;  I  told  him  why  I  was  coming,  and  that  I  must  be  here. 
Then  he  took  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way  off  the  mountain  to 
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persuade  Donald,  to  lend  me  his  pony.  I  must  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  conquered  me  at  last.*' 

**  I'm  so  glad  of  that,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  I  knew  he  would, — 
unless  it  were  your  own  fault." 

Then  they  went  up  the  path  by  the  brook,  from  bridge  to  bridge, 
till  they  found  themselves  out  upon  the  open  mountain  at  the  top. 
Phineas  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  speak  out  his  mind  tDl  be 
found  himself  on  that  spot ;  that  then  he  would  ask  her  to  sit  down, 
and  that  while  she  was  so  seated  ^he  would  tell  her  everything.  At 
the  present  moment  he  had  on  his  head  a  Scotch  cap  with  a  grouse's 
feather  in  it,  and  he  was  dressed  in  ||  velvet  shooting-jacket  and  dark 
knickerbockers ;  and  was  certainly,  in  this  costume,  as  handsome  t 
man  as  any  woman  would  wish  to  se^.  And  there  was,  too,  a  look  of 
breeding  about  him  which  had  come  to  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  royal 
Finns  of  old,  which  ever  served  him  in  great  stead.  He  was,  indeed, 
only  Phineas  Finn,  and  was  Juiown  by  the  Vorld  to  be  no  more ;  but 
he  looked  as  though  he  might  have  been  anybody, — a  royal  Enn 
himself.  And  then  he  had  that  special  grace  of  appearing  to  be 
altogether  unconscious  of  his  own  personal  advantages.  And  I  think 
that  in  truth  he  was  barely  conscious  of  them  ;  that  he  depended  od 
them  very  little,  if  at  all ;  that  there  was  nothing  of  personal  vanity 
in  his  composition.  He  had  never  indulged  in  any  hope  that  Ldidy 
Laura  would  accept  him  because  he  was  a  handsome  man. 

**  After  all  that  climbing,"  he  said,  **  will  you  not  sit  down  for  a 
moment  ?"  As  he  spoke  to  her  she  looked  at  him  and  told  hers^ 
that  he  was  as  handsome  as  a  god.  ''Do  sit  down  for  one  moment," 
he  said.  **  I  have  something  that  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  and  to  say  it 
here." 

**  I  will,"  she  said ;  **  but  I  also  have  something  to  tell  you,  aod 
will  say  it  while  I  am  yet  standing.  Yesterday 'I  accepted  an  ofler 
of  marriage  from  Mr.  Kennedy." 

*'  Then  I  am  too  late,"  said  Phineas,  and  putting  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  coat,  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  walked  away 
across  the  mountain. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  let  her  know  his  secret  when  her 
knowledge  of  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him, — ^when  her  knowledge 
of  it  could  only  make  him  appear  foolish  in  her  eyes  t  But  for 
his  life  he  could  not  have  kept  his  secret  to  himself.  Nor  now 
could  he  bring  himself  to  utter  a  word  of  even  decent  civihty.  Bnt 
he  went  on  walking  as  though  he  could  thus  leave  her  there,  and 
never  see  her  again.  What  an  ass  he  had  been  in  supposing  that 
she  cared  for  him !  What  a  fool  to  imagine  that  his  poverty^eooU 
stand  a  chance  against  the  wealth  of  Loughlinter  I  But  why  liad 
she  lured  him  on  ?  How  he  wished  that  he  were  now  grinding,  ted 
at  work  in  Mr.  Low's  chambers,  or  sitting  at  home  at  KillaloftlriJih 
the  hand  of  that  pretty  little  Lish  girl  within  his  own  ! 
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Presently  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him, — calling  him  gently.  Then 
he  turned  and  found  that  she  was  very  near  him.  He  himself  had 
then  been  standing  still  for  some  moments,  and  she  had  followed  him. 
**  Mr.  Finn,"  she  said. 

"Well; — ^yes:  what  is  it?"  And  turning  round  he  made  an 
attempt  to  smile. 

"  Will  you  not  wish  me  joy,  or  say  a  word  of  congratulation  ? 
Had  I  not  thought  much  of  your  friendship,  I  should  not  have  been 
80  quick  to  tell  you  of  my  destiny.  No  one  else  has  been  told,  except 
papa." 

"  Of  coarse  I  hope  you  will  be  happy.   Of  course  I  do.   No  wonder 
he  lent  me  the  pony !  " 
"  You  must  forget  all  that." 
"Forget  what?" 

"  Well, — nothing.  You  need  forget  nothing,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
''for  nothing  has  been  said  that  need  be  regretted.  Only  wish  me 
joy,  and  all  will  be  pleasant." 

**  Lady  Laura,  I  do  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  heart ; — ^but  that 
will  not  make  all  things  pleasant.     I  came  up  here  to  ask  you  to  be 
nywife." 
"  No  ; — ^no,  no ;  do  not  say  it." 

"But  I  have  said  it,  and  will  say  it  again.  I,  poor,  penniless, 
plam  simple  fool  that  I  am,  have  been  ass  enough  to  love  you.  Lady 
Laura  Standish ;  and  I  brought  you  up  here  to-day  to  ask  you  to 
share  with  me — my  nothingness.  And  this  I  have  done  on  soil  that 
is  to  be  all  your  own.  Tell  me  tkat  you  regard  me  as  a  conceited 
fool, — as  a  bewildered  idiot." 

"  I  wish  to  regard  you  as  a  dear  friend, — ^both  of  my  own  and  of 
my  husband,"  said  she,  offering  him  her  hand. 

"  Should  I  have  had  a  chance,  I  wonder,  if  I  had  spoken  a  week 
since?" 

"  How  can  I  answer  such  a  question,  Mr.  Finn  ?  Or,  rather,  I  will 
answer  it  fully.  It  is  not  a  week  since  we  told  each  other,  you  to 
me  and  I  to  you,  that  we  were  both  poor, — ^both  without  other  means 
than  those  which  come  to  us  from  our  fathers.  You  will  make  your 
^ay ; — will  make  it  surely ;  but  how  at  present  could  you  marry  any 
woman  unless  she  had  money  of  her  own  ?  For  me, — ^like  so  many 
other  girls,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  stay  at  home  or  marry 
some  one  rich  enough  to  dispense  with  fortune  in  a  wife.  The  man 
whom  in  all  the  world  I  think  the  best  has  asked  me  to  share  every- 
thing with  him  ; — and  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  accept  his  offer." 

"  And  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  you  loved  me,"  said  Phineas. 
To  this  she  made  no  inamediate  answer.  "  Yes,  I  was.  I  feel  that  I 
owe  it  you  to  tell  you  what  a  fool  I  have  been.  I  did.  I  thought 
you  loved  me.  At  least  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  loved  me.  It 
was  like  a  child  wanting  the  moon ; — was  it  not  ?  " 
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"  And  why  should  I  not  have  loved  70a  ?"  she  said  slowly,  l&ying 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm. 

**  Why  not  ?    Because  Loughlinter " 

''  Stop,  Mr.  Finn ;  stop.  Do  not  say  to  me  any  unkind  word  that 
I  have  not  deserved,  and  that  would  make  a  hreach  between  m.  I 
have  accepted  the  owner  of  Loughlinter  as  my  husband,  because 
I  verily  believe  that  I  shall  thus  best  do  my  duty  in  that  sphere  of 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me.  I  have  always  liked  hixs, 
and  I  will  love  him.  For  you, — ^may  I  trust  myself  to  speak  openly 
to  you?" 

**  You  may  trust  me  as  against  all  others,  except  us  two  our- 
selves." 

«  For  you,  then,  I  will  say  also  that  I  have  always  liked  you  since 
I  knew  you ;  that  I  have  loved  you  as  a  Mend ; — and  could  hare 
loved  you  otherwise  had  not  circumstances  showed  me  so  plainly  that 
it  would  be  unwise." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Laura  1 " 

''Listen  a  moment.  And  pray  remember  that  what  I  say  to  pn 
now  must  never  be  repeated  to  any  ears.  No  one  knows  it  but  mj 
father,  my  brother,  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Early  in  the  spring  I  paid 
my  brother's  debts.  His  affection  to  me  is  more  than  a  return  for 
what  I  have  done  for  him.  But  when  I  did  this, — when  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  also  that  I  could  not  allow 
myself  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which  would  otherwise  hive 
belonged  to  me.     Will  that  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Finn  ?  *' 

''  How  can  I  answer  you,  Lady  Laura  ?  Sufficient !  And  yon  are 
not  angry  with  me  for  what  I  have  said  ?" 

*^  No,  I  am  not  angry.  But  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
nothing  of  this  shall  ever  be  repeated, — even  among  ourselves.  Is 
that  a  bargain?" 

**  Oh,  yes.     I  shall  never  speak  of  it  again." 

**  And  now  you  will  wish  me  joy  ?  " 

**  I  have  wished  you  joy.  Lady  Laura.  And  I  will  do  so  again. 
May  you  have  every  blessing  which  the  world  can  give  you.  Yon 
cannot  expect  me  to  be  very  jovial  for  awhile  myself;  but  there  viD 
be  nobody  to  see  my  melancholy  moods.  I  shall  be  hiding  myself 
away  in  Lreland.     When  is  the  marriage  to  be  ?" 

«  Nothing  has  been  said  of  that.  I  shall  be  guided  by  him,^ni 
there  must^  of  coarso^  he  dolny.  There  will  be  BL^tUi^iucLtt  1^  I 
know  not  what.  It  may  probubly  bu  in  the  spring, — or  piHxapt  il* 
summer.     I  shall  do  just  what  my  betters  tell  tao  to  do.*' 

Phineas  had  now  seated  iiitusElf  on  the  exact  sione  on  whkli  bi  li^l 
wished  her  to  sit  when  ho  proposed  to  tell  \m  own  Bloryt  aad  «■* 
looking  forth  upou  the  kke*  Jt  seemed  to  him  tbai  gvigytkiaf  Ij^ 
been  changed  for  him  while  he  had  bt^en  up  iheM  upon  Qm  i 
and  that  the  change  had  been  mar\^olloits  in  Ob  imtank     WluBI  t^l 
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been  coming  np,  there  had  been  apparently  two  alternatives  before 
him  :  the  glory  of  snccessfol  love, — ^which,  indeed,  had  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  most  improbable  result  of  the  coming  interview, — and  the 
despair  and  utter  banishment  attendant  on  disdainfol  rejection.  But 
his  position  was  far  removed  from  either  of  these  alternatives.  She 
had  almost  told  him  that  she  would  have  loved  him  had  she  not  been 
poor, — ^that  she  was  beginning  to  love  him  and  had  quenched  her  love, 
because  it  had  become  impossible  to  her  to  marry  a  poor  man.  In 
such  circumstances  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her, — he  could  not 
quazrel  with  her ;  he  could  not  do  other  than  swear  to  himself  that 
he  would  be  her  friend.  And  yet  ho  loved  her  better  than  ever ; — 
and  she  was  the  promised  wife  of  his  rival  1  Why  had  not  Donald 
Bean's  pony  broken  his  neck  ? 

*'  Shall  we  go  down  now  ?*'  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  You  will  not  go  on  by  the  lake  ?" 

*'  What  is  the  use  ?  It  is  all  the  same  now.  You  will  want  to  be 
back  to  receive  him  in  from  shooting." 

'*  Not  that,  I  think.  He  is  above  those  little  cares.  But  it  will  be 
as  well  we  should  go  the  nearest  way,  as  we  have  spent  so  much  of 
our  time  here.  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Kennedy  that  I  have  told  you, — ^if 
you  do  not  mind." 

''  Tell  him  what  you  please,"  said  Phineas. 

'*  But  I  won*t  have  it  taken  in  that  way,  Mr.  Finn.  Your  brusque 
want  of  courtesy  to  me  I  have  forgiven,  but  I  shall  expect  you  to 
make  up  for  it  by  the  alacrity  of  your  congratulations  to  him.  I  will 
not  have  you  uncourteous  to  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"  If  I  have  been  uncourteous  I  beg  your  pardon." 

'*  You  need  not  do  that.  We  are  old  friends,  and  may  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  plainly  to  each  other ; — ^but  you  will  owe  it  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  gracious.     Think  of  the  pony." 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  together,  and  as  they  went  down 
the  path  very  little  was  said.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  come  out 
upon  the  open  lawn,  while  they  were  still  under  cover  of  the  rocks 
and  shrubs,  Phineas  stopped  his  companion  by  standing  before  her, 
and  then  he  made  his  farewell  speech  to  her. 

"I  must  say  good-bye  to  you.  I  shall  be  away  early  in  the 
morning." 

**  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  he.  And  she  gave  him  her  hand.  **  I 
don't  suppose  you  know  what  it  is  to  love  dearly." 

"I  hope  I  do." 

"  But  to  be  in  love !  I  believe  you  do  not.  And  to  miss  your 
love !  I  think, — ^I  am  bound  to  think  that  you  have  never  been  so 
tormented.  It  is  very  sore ; — ^but  I  will  do  my  best,  like  a  man,  to 
get  over  it." 
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'*  Do,  my  friend,  do.     So  small  a  trouble  will  never  weigh  hetnly 

on  shoiilders  Buch  as  3^ourB/' 

'*  It  will  weigh  very  heavily,  hut  I  ■will  Blniprgle  hard  that  it  Tuay 
not  crush  me.  I  have  loved  you  bo  dearly  I  As  we  are  partsiigj  give 
me  one  kiss,  thai  I  may  think  of  it  and  treasure  it  in  my  memory  f" 
What  murmuring  words  ehe  spoke  to  exprees  her  refusal  of  Eurh  & 
request,  I  will  not  tjuote ;  hut  the  kiss  had  hoen  taken  hefore  the  deul^ 
was  completed,  and  then  they  walked  on  in  silence  together, — and 
in  peace,  towards  the  house. 

On  the  next  morning  fiix  or  Eeven  men  were  going  away,  and  there 
was  an  early  hreakfast.  There  were  none  of  the  ladies  there,  bat 
"Mr,  Kennedy,  the  host^  was  among  his  friends,  A  large  drag  wiib 
four  horses  was  there  to  take  the  travellers  and  their  luggage  to  the 
station,  and  there  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the  front 
door  as  the  preparations  for  the  departure  were  made.  In  the  tniddlv' 
of  them  Mr,  Kennedy  took  our  hero  aside.  **  Laura  has  told  me.' 
Faid  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  that  ahe  bae  acquainted  yon  with  my  goo^l 
fortune.*^ 

"  And  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily/'  said  Phincas,  grasping 
the  other's  Land.     "  You  are  indeed  a  lucky  fellow," 

*f  I  feel  myself  to  he  bo,"  said  Hn  Kennedy.  **  Snch  a  wife  wia 
(ill  that  was  wan'Ung  to  me,  and  such  a  %s4fo  is  very  hard  to  ^d* 
Will  you  remember,  Finn,  thnt  Loughlintcr  will  never  be  £0  fall  hut 
what  there  will  ho  a  room  for  yon,  or  so  empty  but  t^  hat  yon  will  be 
made  welcome,     I  say  this  on  Lady  Laura's  part,  and  on  my  own." 

Pbineas,  as  bo  was  being  carried  away  to  the  railway  station^  coaM 
net  keep  himself  from  speculating  as  to  how  much  Kennedy  knew  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  the  walk  up  the  Linter,  Of  one  sniiil 
elrcnmstance  that  had  occtirrcd,  he  felt  quite  emre  that  Hr.  Kennedy 
knew  nothing. 


SAINT    PAULS. 

Fbbruabt,  1868. 

ALL  FOR  GREED. 


CHAPTEEXIV. 

THE      BBIDEOBOOM. 

TniE  wore  on,  the  winter  passed  over,  and  early  in  the  spring 
Monsieur  de  Yerancoor  had  been  brought  to  regard  as  admissible 
the  event  which  had  at  first  appeared  in  his  sight  as  so  enormously 
ridiculous; — ^the  possible  marriage,  namely,  of  his  eldest  daughter 
with  Richard  Prevost. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  easily  accom- 
plished. Felicie  did  not  find  it  sufficient  to  gain  one  or  two  isolated 
battles;  she  had  a  complete  campaign  to  undertake,  and  her  final 
victory  was  due  only  to  her  patience  and  consummate  good  general- 
ship. She  never  lost  her  temper  and  never  lost  a  point ;  but  let  what 
would  be  the  insignificance  of  her  gain  of  the  previous  day,  she  always 
contrived  to  add  some  small  gain  to  it  on  the  following  one,  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  by  dint  of  clever  treatment,  the 
Vicomte  got  quite  accustomed  to  his  new  position,  and,  in  the 
prospects  of  her  future  wealth,  consented  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  daughter  would  become  the  wife  of  a  valet  de  chambre*s 
grandson.  One  thing  was  settled  at  the  very  outset,  and  that  was, 
that  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret ;  that  no  word  of  the  fature 
engagement  should  transpire ;  and  that  not  until  Monsieur  Richard 

had  left  D ,  and  taken  rank  in  the  department  as  Monsieur  de 

Chateaubreville,  should  he  be  presumed  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour*s  hand. 

What  principally  disposed  the  Vicomte  in  favour  of  the  coming 
mesalliance  was,  that,  besides  the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom,  the 
whole  proceeding  had  about  it  a  character  of  barter  that  was  serious 
and  satisfactory.  There  was  nothing  sentimental  in  the  whole  con- 
cern. All  was  business-like  and  full  of  calculation.  Had  the  unfor- 
tunate Monsieur  Richard  put  himself  in  the  light  of  an  aspiring  lover, 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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of  a  ntan  wLo,  For  Ibe  BEiko  of  becoming  FeliciQ^B  basliaiid,  wouH 
sacrifice  every  other  earthly  consideration  in  life,  it  is  probable  tM 
the  young  lady  herself  Tvould  have  crushed  his  hopes  ^dth  withcrifl^ 
contempt,  and  it  is  certain  that  on  such  terms  the  Yicomte  wc*Tild 
never  have  consented  to  accept  Monsieur  Kichard  as  his  son -in -law. 
Eut  the  latter  was  wise  enough  to  undcjrstand  this,  iiiid  he  never  caice 
fiUuded  to  the  possibihty  of  his  marriage  being  anything  more  than  t 
business  transaction.  This  put  all  parties  at  their  ease,  and  mode 
tbo  situation  clear  and  comprehensible.  Monsieur  Ktchard«  having  i 
very  large  fortune,  Tvhich,  situated  as  he  was,  could  be  of  iio  u*^  to 
him,  found  means,  through  the  condeseenion  of  the  Yfranto^r 
family ^  of  securing  to  himself  a  etatua  m  society,  and  of  bemg 
admitted  to  spend  his  money  among  people  of  birtli  and  rank.  Hiist 
of  course,  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  rate,  and,  in  hcX. 
Monsieur  Richard  got  it  a  vast  deal  too  cheap.  On  the  olh*r 
band,  MademoiEello  Felicie,  Instead  of  being  condenmed  to  lead  i 
life  of  single  blessedness  in  an  out-of-the-way  province,  with  no' 
enough  to  live  upon  dopently,  aeq^uired  the  free  disposal  of  an 
income  mnch  ex:ceeding  that  of  the  most  fashionable  ladies  for  sevef^ 
miles  round.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  and  there  was  a  sense  of 
fi^LnesB  in  tJie  fact  of  a  Yerancour  enjoying  a  hundred  thousand  &3Uici 
a  year. 

The  work  of  renovation  and  embeUishment  at  Chateaabrenlk- 
went  on  apace,  and  would  have  been  in  an  advaneed  stage  of  cam- 
pletion,  had  it  not  been  for  poor  Monsieur  Kichord^s  healtJu  Thi 
winter  had  been  extremely  severe,  and  the  unlucky  young  man  hii 
been  a  frog^uent  sufferer.  His  lungs  were  said  to  be  dehcate^  theoigfa 
the  fact  was  made   a  matter   of  dispute  between   two  rival  pnc- 

titioners ;  the  old  doctor  at  D declaring  for  the  wealmess  df  tbi 

chest,  and  a  yonng  doctor,  lately  settled  at  Cholet,  taking  the  pari  d 
^' nerves/^  and  at  most  only  tolerating  the  notion  of  bronclu^ 
guijceptibility.  But  then  this  new  disciple  of  ^senlapius  waa  a  m$i 
who  made  light  of  everything,  according  to  the  way  of  the  mo4efii 
Parisian  schoot  It  was  a  wonder  be  believed  in  death, — some  m^ 
ho  called  it  an  accident, — and  he  did  not  promise  to  have  imy  saccm 
in  his  provincial  sphere.  He  treated  poor  Monsieur  Riefaani  soiae- 
what  severely,  nmtr  called  him  **poor"  at  all^  and  shrugged  biif 
shoulders  at  those  who  did.  Ho  openly  declared  that  the  ailmfftite 
of  Monsieur  Richard  were  only  laziness  and  Beif^indolgeuce,  ^ 
told  him  to  his  face  that  he  "would  nevar  be  well  UH  he  took  m&s^ 
exercise,  lived  mora  In  the  air,  washed  more  in  cold  water,  and  ca£ 
fewer  sweetmeats.  He  afBnned  that  whatever  harm  theru  wa9*  taitM 
from  the  liver  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tb^it  the  {MlifflV 
absurd  mode  of  life  was  answerable  for  the  whole »  CdX  then  llitf  ^Mif 
man.  Doctor  Javal  by  name,  was  of  a  hard  tmd  uiiluiul  uatat^W^ 
did  not  s^'^mpaUuse  readily  with  people  who  eomplainiid  Qi%^madA* 
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It  is  certain  that  Monsienr  Richard's  mode  of  living  was  nnwholesome, 
bat  that  struck  no  one  else,  for  it  always  has  been  a  theory  in  France, — 
in  the  provinces  above  all, — ^that  the  amount  of  pampering  a  man  enjoys 
should  be  measured  only  by  the  power  of  paying  for  that  whereby  yot 
are  to  be  pampered.  Therefore,  Monsieur  Bichard,  being  rich,  was 
quite  right  to  indulge  himself  in  every  possible  way, — as  he  did.  The 
atmosphere  he  kept  up  in  his  room  was  that  of  a  forcing-house,  and 
when  he  went  out  of  doors  he  muffled  himself  up  into  a  permanent 
state  of  perspiration.  He  had  ordered  down  a  neat  little  brougham 
from  Tours,  and  drove  about  with  shut  windows  and  a  foot-warmer, — 
never  walking  save  on  the  brighest,  warmest  days,  and  for  very  short 
distances.     Warm  baths  he  allowed  himself  with  the  approbation  of 

the  old  doctor  at  D ,  who  was  for  ever  vaunting  their  **  cooling 

and  calming  action !  "  And  sweetmeats  he  indulged  in  to  a  degree  that 
met  with  the  approbation  of  no  one  at  all, — not  even  of  Madame 
Jean,  who  had  to  make  them.  Altogether  the  winter  had  severely 
tried  Monsieur  Bichard,  and  his  appearance  was  imhealthy,  as  he 
would  sit  shivering  over  the  fire  in  the  salon  of  the  Chateau,  where 
the  inmates  never  attained  beyond  a  very  moderate  degree  of  warmth. 
With  all  this,  his  impatience  to  be  in  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  his 
riches  seemed  daily  to  increase  in  ardour.  He  was  fretful  with 
desire  to  see  the  house  at  Ohateaubr6ville  fit  to  be  inhabited,  and  would 
sometimes  avow  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie  that  he  counted  the  days 
and  hours  till  he  should  have  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  head  of 
one  of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  department.  Curiously 
enough,  by  degrees,  as  the  state  of  his  health  became  less  satisfactory, 
fortune  appeared  intent  upon  favouring  him  more.  An  enterprise  in 
which  his  uncle  had  invested  a  considerable  sum,  frdl  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  copper  mine  in  Chili,  and  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
mducky  venture,  suddenly  turned  up  a  prize,  and  Monsieur  Bichard 
found  himself,  from  day  to  day,  far  richer  than  he  thought.  It 
was  evident  now  that  he  would  enter  upon  his  proprietorship  of 
Chateaabreville  without  having  to  deduct  from  his  capital  the  amount 
that  the  improvements  there  would  have  cost.  Well,  Monsieur  Bichard 
was  a  lucky  man  !  Only  it  was  just  at  this  identical  moment  that 
his  health  gave  symptoms  of  the  greatest  weakness. 

"  Compensation!  "  said  the  public  of  D ;  and  perhaps  it  was 

BO.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  just  if,  in  addition  to  his  extra- 
ordinary good  luck  in  every  other  respect,  Monsieur  Bichard  had  had 
the  robust  health  and  solid  nervous  system  of  some  others  who  have 
their  hvehhood  to  earn.  It  is  a  just  dispensation  of  Providence 
that  the  possession  of  great  joys  and  the  power  of  enjoying  them 
seldom  go  together ;  it  consoles  those  who  have  only  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment  without  anything  to  enjoy,  and  prevents  them  from 
cutting  their  neighbours'  throats,  or  their  own. 
But  what  would  most  have  surprised  any  English  observer,  had 

ll2 
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he  had  occasion  to  examine  minutely  the  feelings  of  the  Tanons 
persons  we  have  introduced  to  him,  would  have  heen  to  notice  the 
comparative  ahsence  of  what  is  usually  called  '<  feeling  '*  in  any  one 
of  them. 

Here  was  a  father  about  to  see  one  of  his  daughters  take  the 
^avest  step  that  ever  is  taken  in  a  womaA*s  life ;  here  was  a  girl  onder 
twenty  about  to  assume  upon  herself  the  responsibilifies  of  wedlock ; 
jind  here  was  a  man  about  to  give  all  his  worldly  advantages  for  the 
privilege  of  calling  this  girl  his ; — ^yet  in  all  this,  where  was  the  love  ;— 
where  the  sentiment,  compared  to  which  everything  else  is  as  nothing  ? 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour,  amongst  all  the  objections  he  saw  to 
Felicie's  marriage  with  Bichard  Prevost,  never  adverted  to  the  possibb 
existence  of  a  moral  one ;  never  so  much  as  asked  himself  whether  she 
would  be  happy  with  this  man,  or  whether  she  could  be  pure  and 
worthy  and  good ; — whether,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  of  sudi  a 
union  the  immortal  part  of  her  would  be  better,  nobler  than  now, 
or  weakened  and  debased  ?  He  simply  did  not  think  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  because  no  one  that  he  ever  heard  of  was  in  the  habit  of 
so  doing,  and  because  his  duty  was  merely  to  place,  to  establish  his 
children  ; — shaving  done  which,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  up  his  hands 
to  the  Almighty,  like  Simeon,  and  chaunt  his  Nunc  Dimittis  in  all 
-confidence.  Monsieur  de  Verancour  was,  as  times  go,  a  very  excel- 
lent father ;  and  no  one  in  their  senses  would  dream  of  demanding 
from  him  an  iota  more  than  what  he  was  doing. 

And  Felicie  ? 

Felicie  was,  according  to  the  worldly  morals  of  France,  a  thorougfalj 
right-minded  person, — a  person  upon  whom  you  could  count.  This 
means  that  all  the  figures  you  take  the  trouble  to  cast  up  in  relation  to 
her  would  be  found  correct ;  all  the  calculations  you  make  would  be 
unerring,  because  you  never  would  have  to  fear  one  of  those  pertmfaa- 
tions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  ill-regulated,  comet-like  vagaiies 
of  a  sentiment.  Felicie  was  rehable.  I  will  not  speculate  upon  idut 
a  lover  or  even  a  friend  might  wish,  but  depend  upon  it  there  is  not 
in  all  France  a  father  or  mother  who  would  not  be  fall  of  pride  and 
delight  if  heaven  sent  them  only  such  a  daughter  as  FeHeie  de 
Verancour. 

As  to  Monsieur  Bichard,  the  future  bridegroom  of  the  fascinating 
Felicie^  his  nature  was  too  thoroughly  feeble  a  one  to  bear  the 
strong  tree  of  love  ;  but  he  was  possessed  by  an  unceasing  desire  to 
call  the  girl  his,  and  only  refrained  from  manifesting  it  because  his 
instinct  told  him  that  such  a  manifestation  would  be  prejudicial  to  his 
interests. 

One  person  alone,  in  this  assemblage  of  eminently  reasonable  iafi- 
viduals,  was  unlike  the  rest,  and  that  person  was  Vevette.  Shew 
a  stray  flower  in  this  garden  of  pot-herbs,  a  wild  rose  upon  thawi 
^destined  only  to  foster  fruit.     Such  being  the  nature  of  her  i 
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and  life,  Vevette  was  not  regarded  by  those  ai'ound  her  as  alto- 
gether safe ;  and,  if  she  had  not  been  such  a  very  child,  she 
would  have  been  narrowly  watched,  and  made  to  undergo  a  due  and 
proper  course  of  training.  It  was  tacitly  understood  be^een  tho 
Vicomte  and  his  eldest  daughter  that  whenever  the  latter  became 
Madame  de  Chateaubreville,  and  was  the  sovereign  mistress  of  her 
magnificent  household,  she  should  take  her  younger  sister  to  live  with 
her,  and  do  the  best  she  could  for  her  advancement  in  life.  Yevette's 
"  turn,*'  as  she  had  practically  expressed  it,  would  then  come,  and 
neither  Felicie  nor  her  father  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  how  exemplary 
it  would  be  on  their  parts  to  contrive  that  that  <'  turn"  should  bo  &n 
advantageous  one. 

The  whole  of  poor  little  Vevette*s  life  had  been  of  a  kind  to  mislead 
her  in  all  her  appreciations  of  herself  and  of  others.  She  had  lost 
htf*  mother  too  young  to  have  seen,  from  her  example,  how  perfect  a 
merely  loving  woman,  aiming  at  nothing  loftier,  could  be ;  and  she 
was  for  too  humble  to  imagine  that  whatever  instinctive  sentiment  she 
possessed  could  be  otherwise  than  blameable.  Of  course,  her  convent 
education  had  been  for  her,  with  her  peculiar  disposition  towards 
timidity  and  diffidence,  the  worst  possible  education.  Convent  disci- 
pline, the  most  enlightened  as  well  as  the  worst,  can  seldom  or  never 
be  good  for  any  save  the  haughty  and  rebellious  in  spirit,  whom  it 
docs  sometimes  modify,  and  to  whom  it  teaches  worldly  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  concession.  To  the  naturally  meek  and  humble, 
convent  discipline  is  simply  destruction.  It  roots  up  self-reliance  and 
preaches  dependence  as  a  virtue,  and  you  may  pretty  surely  predict 
of  a  convent  favourite  that  her  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  not 
innate,  but  imposed  upon  her  from  without. 

Now,  although  poor  little  Yevette*s  nature  was  too  sweet  and  pure 
a  one  to  be  spoilt  by  all  these  mistakes  of  education,  her  peace  of 
mind  was  destroyed  by  them,  and  her  simplicity  of  heart  perturbed. 
Whilst  in  reality  all  her  own  native  instincts  were  towards  the  fair 
and  the  noble  and  the  generous,  she  was  driven  into  being  perpetually 
at  war  with  herself,  and  into  believing  that  whatever  she  thought,  or 
wished,  or  did,  must  be  wrong.  On  all  sides  she  had  heard  her  sister 
lauded  as  the  pattern  of  everything  a  woman  should  be,  and  her  own 
inmost  soul,  when  questioned,  told  her  she  could  not  be  like  Felicie. 

It  was  one  of  tho  causes  of  her  love  for  Baoul,  that,  recognising  as 
ho  did  the  beauty  of  her  nature,  he  gave  her — ^whether  she  would  or 
not — a  kind  of  trust  in  herself.  The  great  cause  of  the  love,  how- 
ever, was  the  impossibility  ©f  avoiding  it.  They  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  they  loved,  just  as  it  was  natural  they  should  do.  But 
this  was  precisely  one  of  poor  Vevctte's  greatest  troubles.  From  the 
same  source  whence  she  had  drawn  her  piety,  her  faith  in  all  divine 
truths,  from  that  same  source  flowed  a  doctrine  which  condemned 
her  to  be  incessantly  at  war  with  herself.     That  nature  was  to  b& 
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vanquished,  and  that  all  Love  was  a  sm ; — this  was  the  doctrine  of 
her  teachers.     And  what  was  she  to  do  with  snch  teaching  as  this  ? 

Instead  of  loving  frankly  and  gladly,  and  hopefully  and  strong, 
2xA  finding  virtue  in  the  truth  of  devotion,  the  poor  child  straggled 
against  what  was  hest  and  nohlest  in  herself,  and  though  with  her 
whole  heart  she  loved  Kaoul,  the  innocence  of  the  passion  was  over- 
cast, and  she  was  doomed  to  the  torture  of  an  unquiet  conscience, 
and  to  what  was  worse  still,  the  knowledge  that  far  from  bringing 
happiness  to  him  she  best  loved,  she,  by  her  own  uncertainties  and 
alarms,  brought  him  perpetual  perplexity  and  f)ain. 

But  in  this  little  out-of-the-way  town  of  D ,  events  were  in 

store  which  threatened  to  force  the  persons  we  have  been  attempting 
to  describe  out  of  their  conventional  parts  into  the  real  characters 
which  had  been  allotted  to  them  in  tibe  grave  and  serious  drama  of 
life. 


C?HiyPTER  XV. 

THE    BBIDE. 

As  the  domain  of  Chateaubreville  lay  at  the  other  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  north-east,  if  you  went  from  D by  the  road,  it  was 

a  good  half-day's  work  to  get  there.  The  usual  manner  of  perform- 
ing the  journey  was  to  drive  over  to  one  of  the  railway  stations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  from  thence  proceed  by  rail  to  the  post 
town  nearest  to  the  chateau  itself,  whence  a  vehicle  could  be 
despatched  to  meet  you. 

This  was  Monsieur  Bichard*s  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it  had  now 
become  his  habit,  when  he  went  over  to  inspect  his  future  residence, 
to  pass  one  night  always,  and  occasionally  two  or  three,  at  the  chateau. 
It  took  four  hours  of  tolerably  good  driving,  with  a  rest  of  half-an-honr 

at  the  half-way  auberge,  to  get  from  D to  the  station,  and  another 

good  hour  and  a  half  were  required  before  landing  you  at  the  hall  door 
of  Chateaubreville.  The  expedition,  therefore,  was  not  possible  in 
the  short  days  of  winter.  But  Monsieur  Bichard  was  growing  veiy 
anxious  that  his  future  wife  should  give  her  opinion  upon  some  of  tbe 
interior  arrangements  of  what  was  to  be  her  home,  and  his  anxiety 
would,  if  he  had  dared,  have  been  tiresome  ;  as  it  was,  it  was  only 
fidgety,  and  he  was  for  ever  recurring  to  his  fear  lest  too  much  deity 
would  be  engendered  by  the  want  of  certain  details  being  positiTelj 
fisod  upon.  March  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  the  wtjathcr  bid,  for 
the  last  ten  days,  boon  aingulorly  &do,  the  genial  u-armtli  of  the  siis 
briBging  forth  vegetation  in  what  was  an  exceptional  mann^f  eten 
for  the  soft  climate  of  westom  Prftnce* 

It  was  decided  to  take  a  journey  to  Monsieur  Richard's  new  t  ^*il*i 
but  to  take  it  in  a  form  that  Bhould  not  awiiken  tlita  cnxiomtj  ^  ^ 
inhnhitauta  of  B .     Monsieur  Bichard  himself  li^'fts  to  j^^  OTW  to 
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ChateaubreviUe  the  day  before,  pass  the  night  there,  and  prepare 
everything  for  the  reception  of  the  Yicomte  and  his  daughters  on  the 
morrow.  The  remarkable  old  conveyance  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Restoration,  had  been  a  caleche,  drawn  by  two  stout  percherons, 
was  ordered  out,  and  Baptiste,  in  his  time-worn  livery,  prepared  to 
get  all  the  work  he  could  out  of  the  one  aged  horse  which  on  such 
like  occasions  had  the  honour  of  transporting  the  Verancour  equipage 
of  state  from  place  to  place. 

iJVhy  his  master  and  his  family  were  going  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  N station  Baptiste  did  not  guess,  which  was  no  wonder,  see- 
ing that  Baptiste  was  not  bright;  but  the  lynx-eyed  Suzette,  his 
better  half,  did  not  guess  it  either,  which  was  wonderful.  So  the 
Vicomte  and  the  two  girls  really  did  accomplish  their  journey  with- 
out all  the  gossips  in  D knowing  whither  they  were  bent,  and 

the  general  opinion  was  that  they  had  gone  to  see  the  Mere  Superieure 
of  a  very  famous  convent  on  the  Nantes  Line,  in  order  to  arrange  for 
the  noviciate  of  Mademoiselle  Yevette,  who  was  all  but  certain  one 
day  to  take  the  veil. 

The  N station  was  reached,  the  down  train  duly  caught,  and 

the  party  safely  set  down  at  the  village  where  Monsieur  Richard  was 
to  be  found  in  waiting.  And  there  he  was  sure  enough,  and  all  four 
packed  themselves  into  the  vehicle  he  had  brought  for  their  con- 
venience ;  and  the  big,  finely  gilt  clock  just  over  the  vestibule  door 
was  striking  one  when  they  got  out  at  what  was  one  day  to  be 
Felicie*s  future  home. 

The  few  hours  allotted  to  the  visitors — they  were  forced  to  leave 
again  at  a  little  after  five — ^were,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  amply 
employed  by  all  they  had  to  see.  Felicie  proved  herself  thoroughly 
equal  to  the  duties  of  her  future  position,  and  inspected  everything  as 
though  she  had  all  her  life  been  the  mistress  of  a  large  house,  and 
reigned  over  a  numerous  establishment.  Nothing  was  beyond  or 
beneath  her ;  nothing,  in  fact,  out  of  her  competency.  She  dived 
down  into  the  kitchens,  and  soared  up  into  the  attics,  authoritatively 
decreeing  what  was  requisite  for  each  individual  servant  as  long  as 
he  or  she  was  '^  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  "  for  the  master's 
benefit,  and  how  little  was  sufficient  for  them  when  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms.  She  was  briUiant  on  the 
subject  of  pantries,  larders,  and  store-closets,  and  hit  upon  all  the 
dry  comers  in  which  it  was  best  to  keep  provisions  and  linen ;  and 
in  the  wash-houses  absolute  inspiration  visited  her,  and  she  over- 
turned all  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted  for  heating  the  caldrons, 
substituting  for  them  others  which  were,  as  she  victoriously  showed, 
far  more  economical.  The  architect  who  had  been  appointed  to  meet 
them,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom 
ho  spoke,  was  penetrated  with  admiration  of  the  wise  and  omniscient 
Felicie,  and  could  not  help  repeating  at  every  fresh  defeat  of  his  com- 
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binations  by  ber  suggestions — ^*  Yoila  nne  petite  dame  bien  entco- 
due ! " 

Poor  Yevette  felt,  as  usual,  tborougbly  crusbed  ii^  notbiog  by  lier 
sister^s  superiority.  So  did  tbe  Vicomte ;  but  tben^ie  liked  it,  vbid& 
Yevette  did  not.  No  true  woman  can  bear  to  tbink  of  berself  as 
femininely  inferior,  tbat  is,  inferior  in  tbose  qualities  wbieb  co&- 
stitute  a  woman.  The  decision  and  practical  ability  of  Felicie  over- 
awed Yevette  ;  and  feeling  tbat  notbing  could  ever  make  ber  emnkte 
ber  sister's  virtues,  sbe  began  to  regard  berself  as  useless,  Le., 
incapable  of  imparting  bappiness ;  and  tbe  inevitable  consequenee 
was  discouragement  and  deep  self-dissatisfaction.  Poor  Yevette! 
8be  resolutely  admired  Felicie  because  sbe  bad  been  told  to  do  bo 
from  cbildbood  upwards,  but  do  wbat  sbe  would,  sbe  felt  sbe  could 
not  like  ber  ways. 

Tbis  visit  to  Cbateaubreville  was  a  sore  trial  for  Monsieur  Richard, 
for  almost  all  the  arrangements  to  which  be  bad  been  consenting  for 
four  months  were  disputed  and  in  most  cases  changed.  Of  coarse, 
on  the  alterations  made  in  the  inside  of  the  house  Monsieur  Richard 
bad  never  given  an  opinion, — ^he  had  none, — ^but  bad  allowed  his 
architect  to  go  his  own  way,  and  the  architect  had  aimed  chiefiy  at 
two  things — filling  his  own  pockets,  and  giving  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  dwelling  a  sufficient  air  of  richness.  In  neither  of  these  aims 
did  Mademoiselle  Felicie  at  all  acquiesce,  and  sbe  made  comparatively 
short  work  with  the  bourgeois-like  splendour  which  was  about  to 
flaunt  from  every  wall  and  window  of  the  **  renovated  "  old  place. 

"  What  on  earth  has  made  you  think  that  the  panels  in  this  small 
drawing-room  should  be  gilt?'*  asked  she,  smiling,  but  with  at  the 
same  time  an  air  of  such  exquisite  impertinence  that  a  spectator 
must  have  had  a  curious  idea  of  what  the  husband's  life  would  be 
who  would  daily  endure  such  treatment.  *'  What  is  tbe  use  of 
gilding  here  ?  " 

**It  is  richer,"  replied  both  Monsieur  Richard  and  bis  architect  at 
once. 

The  elegant  Felicie  curled  her  lip,  and  used  an  inexpressibly  dis- 
dainful accent  whilst  echoing  the  word  '*  richer  t  "  And  she  meant  this 
as  much  for  her  own  sire  as  for  Monsieur  Richard,  for  sbe  could  not 
avoid  seeing  tiiat  the  Yicomte  was  every  bit  as  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  what  was  gaudy  as  was  bis  base -bom  son-in-law  elect. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  furnish  these  salons  with  ?"  she  contmned, 
always  imperturbably  smiling,  and  looking  so  pretty  1  **  Would  job 
bang  them  with  crimson  damask  ?  " 

''  Crimson  damask  is  very  handsome,"  observed  the  architect,  rather 
abashed. 

'^  Then  what  is  to  become  of  your  beautiful  old  meuble  inwhila 
wood,  and  Boauvais  tapestry,  which  is  absolutely  priceless  for  aof 
connoisseur?" 
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"Well,"  ventured  to  remark  Moneienr  Richard,  "  Monsieur  and  I 
thought  of  putting  that  into  the  rooms  up-stairs,  and " 

But  she  quickly  |at  him  short,  and  laid  her  law  of  elegance  down, 
which  was  manifesUy  to  be  without  appeal.  "  No  one  but  parvenus," 
said  she,  mercilessly,  though  in  honey-sweet  tones,  **  ever  put  gilding 
and  silk  or  satin  stuffs  into  country  houses.  Richness,  or  even  pomp, 
is  all  very  well  for  a  Paris  residence,  and  in  your  drawing-rooms  in 
Paris  you  can  be  as  lavish  of  gold  and  crimson  damask,  within  a  cer- 
tain measure,  as  you  choose ;  but  freshness  is  the  notion  that  ought 
to  be  inspired  by  the  aspect  of  a  country  abode.  Renovate,  by  all 
means,  the  old  boiseries  of  these  salons,  but  keep  them  what  they 
are ;  wood,  plain  wood,  white  upon  pearl  grey,  and  no  gold  ! — ^for 
Heaven*8  sake,  no  gold ! " 

Monsieur  Richard  looked  utterly  disappointed,  and  as  if  half  his 
satisfaction  in  his  wealth  were  taken  from  him.  He  pleaded  for  just 
a  little  "  show,"  for  here  and  there  a  patcli  of  garish  colouring  or  of 
costly  material,  and  finding  no  other,  he  invariably  made  use  of  the 
same  argument,  and  vaunted  the  richness  of  what  he  proposed. 
Against  all  the  delicate-tinted,  though  perhaps  a  little  faded,  Beauvais 
and  Gobelins  furniture,  which  Mademoiselle  de  Verancour  advocated, 
bo  opposed  his  bran  new,  gorgeous  tissues,  of  which  he  lugged  about 
a  huge  roll  of  patterns.     ''  See  how  rich  this  is  I "  he  repeatedly  said. 

'*  But  it  is  bad  in  taste  1 "  was  the  only  answer  he  got,  and  this 
answer  reduced  him  to  silence.  And  so  it  was  with  everything. 
What  he  had  thought  fair  or  fitting  was  not  discussed,  or  super- 
seded by  something  fairer  or  more  fitting ;  but  the  standard  by  which 
he  could  by  any  possibility  judge  of  its  fittingness  or  fairness  was 
not  explained  to  him.  He  was  put  from  the  starting-point  out  of  the 
pale  of  whatsoever  was  connected  with  taste  1 

And  I  don*t  say  that,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  was  wrong,  for  I  am  tolerably  certain  that  no  teaching  and 
no  change  of  habits  could  ever  have  given  Richard  Prevost  the  fine 
perceptions  that  are  requisite  to  be  able  to  judge  the  beauty  of 
external  objects,  just  as  probably  no  mere  circumstance  would  have 
ever  destroyed  them  in  Felicie.  But  it  was  a  hard  case,  for  here 
were  this  laan  and  this  woman  about  to  enter  upon  a  compact  to  exist 
side  by  side  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  without  one  single 
point  in  their  respective  modes  of  life  being  otherwise  than  calculated 
to  keep  them  morally  asunder. 

They  went  through  the  house,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  and  every 
step  made  it  evident  how  perfectly  at  home  Felicie  would  bo  in  this 
^6  old  mansion  when  she  came  to  be  its  mistress,  and  how  no 
amoimt  of  mastership  would  ever  make  of  Richard  Prevost  anything 
else  save  an  intruder.  But  though  each,  perhaps,  may  have  instinc- 
tively felt  this,  neither  saw  in  it  anything  which  appeared  like  a 
warning,  and  tho  man  was  as  ready  as  before  to  buy  the  wife  who 
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wonJd  despise  him,  and  the  wife  equally  ready  to  iicei7|\i  the  1 
-uith.  whom  wbilo  she  lived  she  could  never  have  one  Hisgl^  ; 
community  of  thought.  0 

Thoy  rambled  through  the  gardetm  and  elirabbGrie&i  &tid  Toilad 
greenhouses  and  poultry^yards  and  BtableSr  and  litre,  fts  mdoiSTVit  €bc 
captivating  Ftdlcio  promulgated  her  dogmas^  and  put  out  of  tho  ques^ 
tion  all  attempt  at  a  retort  era  counter-ohjoctioD  by  the  fatal  aeDt^nfifrt 
"It  la  not  the  proper  thing/'  or  •* It  is  had  tasta/' 

"When  the  time  came  for  goings  Mademoiselle  Felici© 
pleased  with  her  es:pedition,  and  when  she  stepped  inic  thft  vehieli ' 
which  was  to  take  them  hack  to  the  Btation^  she  fc4t  thai  afKtci  IIm 
whole  she  had  spent  a  pleasant  day,  Honsienr  Eichani  cooM  ndi 
ma^o  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  day  had  been  aJtopitiker  m 
pleasant  one  to  him,  and  for  the  firgt  time  since  they  hmd  Dietr  At 
future  father  and  sou -in -law  cherished  a  sort  of  mntnol  eymps^^ ; 
for  thoy  bad  been  equally  euubhed  by  the  same  person. 

At  the  K' station  who  should  they  meet  but  the  Cnr©  of  tX~ 

who  had  been  sent  for  hy  tho  hiabopf  aod  was  reitirQiDg  to  li^ 
by  a  late  tram.  They  made  him  the  offer  of  a  ^hh  plMm  ill 
vcnenible  old  caleehe,  which  necessitated  the  pitiless 
toge^er  of  tho  two  yotmg  ladies,  hut  thoroughly  canvinted  Bafiliilft 
that  the  object  of  the  journey  had  really  been  the  convent  a4  "iH&ch 
Mademoiselle  Yevette  would  one  day  take  the  veiL 

It  was  strildng  seven  when  they  started  on  their  liomewiLr^  eentm^ 
hut  the  old  horse,  eogor  for  his  stables,  did  his  beat,  and  Baptise 

ai]^mcd  that  they  should  reach  D before  iho  four  homB  QsiimllT 

required  would  bo  over,  Tho  night  was  a  ivann  litii  wi&il^  «rtw; 
fitM,  as  the  finest  nights  iu  early  spring  are  wont  to  be^  moil  nha 
the  moon  had  silvered  tho  whole  road  bcfora  tbem  mnd  tlic  lifl 
trees  along  its  edge,  her  light  would  be  enddi^aly  edlp*^  \wj  ^a 
dusky  veil  of  some  swiftly  drifting  clouds.  **  Wo  mro  ^omg  tliroB^ 
your  property  here,  are  we  not,  Monsieui'  lo  Vlcomto  ?  *'  aikjtd  t£t 
Cure,  as  the  can^iage  jolted  out  of  a  very  ill< repaired  bj-w»y 
a  tolerably  smooth  road  skirted  by  young  woods. 

**  No,  no ;  that*s  none  of  mino,"  was  the  reply,  **  I  wiih  H 
Les  Grande B  Bruyeres  lie  much  higher  up  to  the  l^fU  Wo  hftTtt  jotf 
eamo  aerosg  old  Bivi^rc's  fields^  and  at  this  momeot  «€  ^m  eiiieraf 
on  Monsieur  Richard's  woods." 

**  A  valuable  property,"  suggested  the  Core. 
**  Humph!"  grunted  tho  Vicomte.     **Y««,  TiiltlAUt 
atrociously  ill  kept,  I  tnust  say/* 

*'  ^liat  can  one  do  ? ''  objected  MoBsiear  Biefatird.    **  H  ' 
the  work  of  an  aetlve  stout^ bodied  mun  to  toperialaaid  iiht  i^ttbtft 
hereabouts*     I  know  that,  and  old  Prosper  in  nmimtSij  mA  tl  for  cW 
|iost ;  but  if  I  were  to  turn  him  awtiy  what  U'oiihl  br^'itiiifl  of  Qm  dH  l 
fellow  ?    He  is  ah  eady  in  a  \&ry  j^nky  sitle  of  bealtli.*' 
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**More  than  that  even,  Monsieur  Eichard,"  replied  the  Cure;  "the 
man  seems  to  me  absolutely  shattered ;  he  is  so  wasted  away  as  to 
be  but  the  shadow  of  himself;  and  his  temper  is  strangely  gloomy." 
*<  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?  "  inquired  Monsieur  Richard  eagerly. 
"  Not  very  lately, — and  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  never  see  him,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder.  "  When  he 
comes,  he  sees  Madame  Jean,  or  he  goes  to  the  notary." 

"  Poor  old  man  I "  said  Vevette  gently ;  "  his  must  be  a  .sad  life 
np  all  alone  there  in  his  woods.  Was  he  always  quite  alone  in  the 
world?" 

'*Afl  long  as  I  have  known  him,  alwa3rs,"  answered  Monsieur 
Richard. 

<<  Yes,"  added  the  Cure,  '<  and  as  &r  as  I  know,  he  was  always 
of  the  same  unsociable  disposition ;   a  bom  solitaire,  but,  after  his 
fashion,  sincerely  pious." 
"  Poor  old  man  1 "  said  Yevette  again. 

The  carriage  rolled  and  jolted  on,  and  the  third  quarter  past  ten 
was  just  to  be  heard  from  the  church  belfry  as  it  came  upon  the 

stones  at  the  entrance  into  D .     "  There  ends  my  land,"  said 

Monsieur  Richard,  as  he  pointed  to  a  steep  wooded  bank  just  outside 
the  town  which  sloped  down  into  the  road.  '<  Up  that  little  path 
you  can  go  on  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill  and  past  M.  Riviere's  new 
farm." 

"  And  straight  up  to  old  Prosper's  hut,"  added  the  Vicomte.  "  I 
blow  the  road  well,  and  take  it  often  out  shooting.  There's  some- 
body coming  down  it  now; — just  look  I  It  never  can  be  old  Prosper 
at  Uiis  hour."  The  moon  at  this  moment  was  shining  very  brightly, 
and  gave  plainly  to  view  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  out  of  the 
little  winding  path  into  the  road.  He  was  evidently  about  to  cross 
it,  but  was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  old  horse  that  was  trotting 
forwards  under  Baptiste's  whip.  He  drew  up  ahd  waited.  The  car- 
riage passed,  and  as  it  did  so  the  moonbeams  fell  fall  upon  his  face. 
"  Why,  it's  Raoul  I  "  exclaimed  Felicie. 

''Nonsense  I "  said  her  father.  "  Raoul's  in  Paris  domg  his  office 
work." 

"  Besides,  what  should  he  be  about  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  a 
lonely  path  leading  only  through  my  woods  ? "  muttered  Monsieur 
Bichard.  *<  I  don't  suppose  he  has  conferences  with  Prosper  up  in 
his  hut." 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  continued  Felicie  ;  " it  was  Raoul." 
Yevette  felt  a  shudder  go  through  her  whole  being,  without  knowing 
what  it  was  that  affiighted  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE   UTANIES   FOB   THE   DEAD. 

A  FEW  days  went  by,  and  it  was  fonnd  to  have  really  been  Haonl  de 
Morville  whom  the  Verancours  had  seen  coming  down  into  the  rood 
on  the  night  of  their  return  from  Chateaubreville.  But  the  way  id 
which  this  was  found  out  was  rather  strange,  and  did  not  leave  a 
very  satisfactory  impression.  Baoul  had  called  upon  the  Yieomto. 
and  stated  that  a  sudden  illness  of  his  father's  had  summoned  hizs 
from  Paris,  and  that  ho  had  obtained  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from 
his  office.     Old  Morville  had  had  a  kind  of  para]3iic  seizure,  and  ixns 

very  weak  and  ailing ;  but  no  one  in  D had  heard  of  this,  fw 

little  or  no  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  inhabitants  of  iht 
town  and  those  of  La  Morvilliere. 

"  When  did  you  come,  Raoul  ?  "  asked  Felicie,  carelessly. 

**  On  Wednesday,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Why,  Kaoul,"  was  the  rejoinder,  with  a  mocking  smile,  "yon 
positively  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  You  came  on  Tuesday, 
and  you  have  been  here  four  whole  days  without  coming  to  see  os. 
Oh !  don't  deny  it,  for  wo  saw  you  on  Tuesday  night  coming  down  into 
the  road  by  the  path  leading  from  the  woods.  Surely  you  must  have 
remarked  us.     You  must  have  recognised  Baptiste  in  the  moonlight. ' 

Eaoul  looked  singularly  annoyed  and  embarrassed,  and  at  last 
ended  by  admitting  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and 
that,  not  finding  the  D— —  diligence  at  the  statiOG,  bL?  had  codne  on 
foot,  taking  a  short  road  across  the  hill  and  through  the  woods. 

**  Short  road  if  you  wiUj  my  lad,"  observed  the Ticoint^ ;  "bat  iff 
a  good  fourteen  miles'  walk/* 

*^  And  I  really  cannot  think  how  you  came  not  to  sco  the  carnage* 
The  moon  was  quUe  bright  just  then,"  persisted  Ft  lieie. 

**  Well,  I  think  I  remember  that  I  did  see  acarrifjge/'  replied  joudj 
Mor%'ilIe;  **but  I  certainly  did  not  recognise  the  man  vrho  t^xs 
driving  it*     I  suppose  I  wns  tbinldog  of  something  else?/* 

"You  must  have  been  deeply  absorbed  in  your  thoughts  tbeu," 
exclaimed  Felicie  ;  **  for  Baptiste  is  not  precisely  a  microscopicil  per- 
son age,  and  you  have  known  him  ever  since  he  used  to  wheel  oi  til 
together  up  and  dowii  the  garden  in  his  barrow." 

Baoul  was  evidoutly  uncomfortable,  Fellclo  was  maliciotia  la  hm 
playfulness,  and  Yevctto  was  miserable,  she  neither  kocm*  wh|  lur 
wherefore.  The  whole  "was  unsatisfactory  and  odd,  Evoy  M 
thought  HO,  hut  no  one  eaid  it. 

Yevettc  felt  that  some  harm  threatened  Raoal  de  MerviUe,  V(M 
might  ho  its  nature,  or  whence  it  caiiio^  she  knew  not,  but  thckt^bd 
was  as  strong  as  it  %vas  sure ;  and  from  tho  moment  in  wladi  tk» 
unmistakable  touch  of  reaUty  came  upon  ber^  nil  thy  EctiOnfl  i£  \m 
education  flew  to  tho  winds.     Haoul  was  m  danger i  mA  sow  ifci 
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knew  how  she  loved  him.  What  the  danger  was,  what  the  hann 
that  menaced  him, — ^that  she  could  not  define  ;  bnt  in  the  dread  of 
his  having  to  pass  through  some  hard  and  terrible  sofTering,  every- 
thing else  was  lost  to  her  sight.  She  did  not  stop  to  discuss  whether 
it  was  wrong  to  love  thus ;  she  did  not  ask  herself  even  whether  she 
hhould  ever  be  Baoul*s  wife  ;  she  simply  felt  that  she  would  risk  life, 
happiness,  everything,  sooner  than  that  harm  should  come  to  him. 

Baoul  had  avowed, — or  rather  he  had  not  denied  to  her,  on  the  last 
day  when  they  met ; — ^Ihat  he  had  some  **  trouble."  What  was  it  ? 
How  could  she  find  out  ?  How  could  she  help  him  ?  Poor  Vevette's 
experience  of  life  was  as  limited  as  that  of  a  child,  and  all  that  sho 
did  know  led  her  to  suppose  that  no  one  had  any  grief  unconnected 
with  money.  Since  she  was  in  existence  she  had  always  heard 
talk  of  money,  and  always  been  forced  to  conclude  from  what  she 
heard  that  the  aim  of  every  one's  life  was  to  keep  his  own  money  and 
add  to  it  that  of  other  people.  It  is  true  she  had  been  invariably 
taught  that  the  mere  possessors  of  wealth  were  to  be  despised,  and 
that  honour  was  due  alone  to  good  birth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  had  it  strongly  borne  in  upon  her  that  the  well-bom  were  some- 
how or  other  to  be  made  rich,  and  that  in  their  achievement  of  riches 
lay  the  perfect  fitness  of  things. 

Vevette's  mere  judgment,  then,  told  hor  that  Raoul  was  probably 
suffering  some  grievous  pecuniary  embarrassment;  but  something 
beyond  her  judgment,  higher  than  it,  told  her  it  was  a  peril  of  a  graver 
kind  that  threatened  him.  She  half  determined  to  consult  the  Cure, 
bnt  hesitated  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  was,  that  Monsieur  lo 
Core  himself  was  just  then  not  so  accessible  as  usual,  but  seemed  to 
bo  almost  out  of  temper,  and  to  hold  converse  unwillingly  with  thoso 
who  sought  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Raoul  came  but  seldom  to  the 
Chateau,  declaring  that  his  father  took  up  his  whole  time ;  and  when 
he  did  come,  Yevette's  stolen  glances  at  him  were  met  by  looks  so 
mournful  in  their  lovingness,  that  misery  and  dread  entered  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  poor  child's  heart.     What  could  be  impending? 

The  Core  had  remarked  that  for  many  weeks  the  Breton  woodcutter 
had  neglected  attending  mass,  and  though  it  was  not  his  custom 
either  to  note  down  those  who  remained  away  from  church,  or  to 
think  less  well  of  them  because  they  did  so,  still,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Prosper  Morel,  and  his  strong  superstitious  tendencies,  made 
it  strange  that  he  should  thus  absent  himself  for  a  continued  length  of 
time  from  all  celebration  of  divine  worship. 

Ono  morning  in  April  Monsieur  le  Cure  sallied  forth  after  early 
mass,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  market-place.  It  was  market-day, 
and  all  the  housekeepers  of  the  town  and  its  environs  were  busy  haggling 
and  clamouring  over  their  bargains.  Madame  Jean  was  busier  and 
more  authoritative  than  any  one  else,  for  she  had  the  countenance  of 
imUtary  authority  wherever  she  went,  and  woe  betide  any  luckless 
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peasant  woman  who  might  attempt  to  gain,  no  matter  bcTfrlhlkf  i 
the  weight  of  what  she  sold,  or  prevaricate  tipoa  tlie 
eggs,  butter,  or  poultry.  She  would  have  had  to  settle  acoocQiUs  ivltbl 
Brigadier,  who^  on  market  days,  was  almost  alwaye  to  be 
near  neigbbomrhood  of  Madame  Jean,  lending   beiT  an 
which  neither  ahe  northos^e  about  her  disdained.  But  iJke  twuvilj 
precedence  to  the  Churchy  and  "  Monsiomr  Frudtfi "  f&U  hmek  i 
fully  when  he  saw  Mo]:isieiir  le  Cure  approaching  MttdAtOft  * 

'*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  yoa  know  of  old 
were  the  hrst  words  addressed  by  the  parish  priest  to  lUcbirf  ] 
vost's  housekeeper.     '^  As  far  as  X  have  remarked ^  ho  bos  i 
than  two  months  without  coming  to  church ;  for  him  ibfli  U^  4 

Madame  Jean  looked  the  Cure  full  in  the  faccw     **  Two 
echoed  she ;  **  why,  saving  yonr  reverence,  I  don't  beHATO 
his  foot  there  for — for — let  me  Bee/'  and  she  counted  on  Imst  1 
"one,  two,  three,  four,  five— yes,  five,**  and  thou   glui 
**  March  J  February,  January,  December,  Novembej- — fiva  fnH  J 
I  don't  l^elievo,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that  old  Prosper  hoc  i 
inside  the  church  since  the  day  of  the  Feast  for  the  I>ead«" 

*^ Impossible!"  retorted  the  Care.     **rm  quite  oertsiarrtj 
him  since  then*" 

■*  So  you  may,  but  not  in  church.    Seen  himl      Oh  yt^  m  iMtJ 
I,  too ; — ^but  how  ?      Hulking  and  skulking  about,    cmwlibg  *^J 
close  to  the  %iralls,  and  never  speaking  to  mortjd  creature,  bot  i 
oil',  if  you  see  him,  like  ao  owl  with  the  dayhght  lot  in  Qpon  U&t** 

''But  Prosper  is  a  good  Christian,'*  urged  the  Cure.     **Baj 
v/onld  stay  away  from  church  in  that  way/* 

Madame  Jcau  turned  up  her  nose,  and  snifTed  the  air  iril3i  m  iMi4| 
eomc thing  like  indignation, 

''  Chmrcb,  indeed!"  she  ei[claimed-    *^  Why,  Mcmsiear  la  CM^J 
oue  is  to  belie¥0  all  one  hears,  the  old  eavsge — thoso  bihs  liMtasi 
1^0  better — has  been  and  built  himself  some  aort  of  a  dtttz^  «r  i 
of  his  own  J  where  he  keeps  up  a  psaim -singing  and  ti  ko^ling  t 
night,  just  as  if  ho  were  a  heretic,  neither  mare  m^st  lom*** 

*'  Have  yea  spoken  to  Monsieur  lUchaxd  aboat  biui  ?  '*  laqu 
Cure  \&ry  cahnly,  and  In  no  wise  allowing  himseH  ta  bi:  prrjndiliL 

"Well  now,  reaUy,  MouBleur  lo  Cure/'  i'  ^Udioow  i^ 

"  where  would  be  the  good  of  speaking  to  Mot).-;  L,,ird  f    fom^l 

he's  always  for  showing  every  iBdulgence  tewurd^  old  l^rocfiAr^ 
pretence  that  he  was  nursed  by  Prosper:' s  wife;  and,  #oraDi4h  liJ 
don't  get  stronger  or  better  able  to  bear  wony  tliim  h&  itt4iill^J 
He's  very  weak  indeed,  is  Monsieur  litchardt  and  oobo^f  1 
trouble  I  have  with  him  only  to  persuudo  bioi  to  otl  a  Uttlo 
aome  loupe  graHie^  or  a  white  of  a  eMobui,  tmd  oot  lo  M  *^*9p] 
eiollitaig  buu=s(^lf  with  sw^eets,  creams,  uml  JcUi^i^  ftad 
Uiii  miy  ttu  Ji  on  bis  itomiicb  aod  malkB  him  ^kl}',  and 
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fractions,  just  like  a  baby  I    And  that's  what  he  is,  poor  Monsieur 
Richard ;  for  all  the  world,  just  like  a  baby !  " 

While  Madame  Jean  was  deliveringherself  of  this  harangue,  the  Cure 
had  been  apparently  communing  with  himself  rather  earnestly.  With 
one  hand  shoved  into  the  pocket  of  his  soutane,  he  employed  the 
other  in  shifting  his  black  calotte  about  upon  his  big  head,  now 
bringing  it  down  to  his  very  nose,  and  then  shoving  it  back  to  the 
nape  of  his  neck.  Then  he  suddenly  fished  up  a  blue  checked  cotton 
handkerchief  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket,  blew  his  nose  vigorously, 
put  the  kerchief  back,  rammed  both  hands  into  his  pockets,  said, 
**  Bon  jour,  Madame  Jean  "  rather  abruptly,  and  marched  off,  across 
the  Place,  to  the  side  street  which  led  him  up  to  his  own  dwelling. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later.  Monsieur  le  Cure  might  be  seen,  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  good  strong  stick  in  his 
hand,  walking  over  the  stones  to  the  spot  where  they  cease  at  the 

entrance  into  the  town  of  D .     The  day  was  bright  and  warm, 

soft  and  sonny,  and  though  it  was  only  the  first  week  in  April,  there 
was  green  everywhere, — ^that  beautiful,  delicate  green  through  which 
the  sun  shines  so  pleasantly,  and  which  is  so  suggestive  of  youth, — 
the  youth  of  the  year.  When  Monsieur  le  Cure  got  upon  the  high 
road,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  left,  and  struck  into  the  little  path 
that  led  up  the  bank,  and  passed,  as  we  have  already  been  told, 
through  Richard  Provost's  woods.  He  walked  on  up  the  hill  till  at 
the  top  he  reached  a  flat  part  of  the  country,  divided  between 
cornfields  and  woods ;  and  skirting  a  field  where  the  young  wheat 
was  just  beginning  to  throw  its  verdant  robe  over  the  brown  earth, 
he  plunged  completely  into  the  shade  of  the  woods,  and  made  for 
the  plantations  of  tall  timber. 

In  the  middle  of  a  clearing,  which  our  pedestrian  soon  reached,  ten 
long  and  tolerably  straight  alleys  met,  and  a  board  nailed  to  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree  informed  you  that  this  was  called  **  L*Etoile  des  dix 
routes."     Between  two  of  these  forest  avenues,  and  backed  by  thick 
towering  woods,  in  which  the  axe  had  not  been  busy  for  some  years, 
stood  a  solid,  well-enough  built  woodman's  hut.     The  door  was  well- 
hinged,  and  the  window-panes  xmbroken.     All  looked  to  be  in  fairly 
good  order.  This  was  Prosper  Morel's  abode,  and  Monsieur  le  Cure  went 
straight  up  to  the  door,  knocked  at  it,  and  got  no  answer.     He  tried 
to  open  it.     It  was  locked.     He  examined  the  two  windows.     The 
board  serving  as  a  shutter  was  up  at  both.     Monsieur  lo  Cure  walked 
round  and  round,  and  called  Prosper  with  a  loud  voice,  but  got  no 
answer.     AU  was  still,  and  as  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  had  a  good 
stout  walk,  and  had  left  home  before  the  hour  at  which  he  usually 
partook  of  his  second  breakfast,  he  felt  hungry,  and  not  undesirous 
of  a  Uttle  repose.     He  seated  himself  on  the  log  of  a  felled  tree,  and 
took  from  his  pocket  a  large  slice  of  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and 
a  book.      When  he  had  eaten  the  bread  and  cheese,  he  betook 
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himBeir  to  tlie  book,  and  read,  and  rested  himself  for  h&U"  an  lioor. 
At  last  he  rosc^  and  looked  again  on  all  Bides,  »nd  eoUedt  Inst  ilSl 
DO  one  came ;  and  so  Monsieur  le  Guru  got  np  to  go  Lome,  MVUig  Uk 
himself,  ^^I  can  make  out  nothing  that  looks  like  a  chapel."  B»pnK 
ceeded  home  leisurely  and  musingly,  and  every  now  and  thm.  elopfiog 
to  take  off  his  hat,  and  rub  his  band  over  his  foreheiad. 

He  bad  got  more  than  half  way  upon  bis  joEmey  baek  \n  !> ^ 

when  be  heard  %vb^t  bo  supposed  to  be  the  call  of  one  wociilsmxB  ti 
another^  or  of  a  shepbterd  to  bis  dog.  He  stopped  and  listduxL  Jl 
was  very  ixt distinct ;  but  still  ho  beard  it  again.  It  seemed  to  W  • 
good  woy  o&\  and  to  come  from  the  part  where  the  woadi  vifli 
thickest.  At  last  bo  clearly  made  out  that  the  directloD  \m  wm 
toking  led  him  e carer  to  the  sound,  and  he  pursued  lili  fitk* 
listening,  stopping,  and  then  instinctively  holding  his  breath,  in  oridr 
to  listen  better.  The  sound  was  an  inexi^hcable  oni 
between  a  moan  and  a  yell ;  and  aa  the  Cure  got  nearer,  bfi 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  succession  of  continuoua  sounds.,  and  titat 
the  louder  cries  ceased,  they  were  exchanged  for  a  rapid 
sort  of  utterance,  which  at  £rst  be  could  not  rightly  nni 
The  wood  grew  very  thick  as  be  advanced,  and  the  path 
row,  winding  through  tangled  bmshwood  and  briars,  and 
damp  under  foot. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Rounds  had  ceased,  but  tbe  Care  krpt  et 
bis  path  cautiously^  for  fear  of  being  heard.  Through  a  hrtmk  m  lb* 
bushes  he  now  saw  a  email  open  space  where  the  grass  grew  Ugb» 
and  at  one  end  of  which  bad  been  raised  a  spectes  of  shed*  It  wis  & 
queer,  rude  kind  of  couBtmction*  thatched  with  straw,  qidtfr  OfHD  m 
far  as  one  half  of  it  went,  and  the  other  half  was  rudely  Qfid  ioiptf^ 
foctly  closed  by  very  clumsily  made  hurdles.  Tlie  Cur«  had 
had  time  to  render  to  himself  an  aecotmt  of  what  be 
cbftunting  recommenced* 

It  was  the  Litanies  for  the  dead.  The  droned  or  ffinttisred  pnli 
were  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  actual  Litany ,  wbtUt  tbo  vtiii 
'*  Libera  me  1  "^  w^crc  sboated  out  with  terror* strickoilL  fott^t  and  wift 
what  was  really  sometimes  &  perfect  yeU. 

At  first  the  Cure  conld  not  see  the  man  who  dianalAd  lllt< 
invocation,  for  be  was  Beomingly  bebind  tho  tduid,  bol  aliWi 
brought  him  to  view-  It  was  old  Prosper  Mortd,  who,  with  § 
in  his  bauds,  strode  round  and  round  the  shed,  il1  h  loli 
pace^  and  as  though  following  the  proceBsion  before  llaii  eo  tf 
fouls'  Day.  The  wood  ^cutter  %va3  so  altered  thitl  h»  ludml  ft«  tka^ 
twenty  years  had  passed  over  him.  The  flesh  hod  ftppatwHy  diiil  ip^ 
and  only  wrinkled  skin  eovered  the  bony  jftirmrturii  of  the  mse.  Hi 
joints  seemed  absolutely  monstrous,  and  knee^  irnUc*,  shoaMBfir 
elbown,  Rn4  wrists  stood  out  in  bng{^  disproportion  tatha  •hraiktal 
dwindled  portions  of  the  &amo  they  held  togiiUier«    The  wmt  w  i 
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very  vulture's  beak,  rising  between  the  two  sharp  protruding  cheek- 
bones that  literally  overhung  the  hollow  cavities  where  the  cheeks 
had  sunk  in.  But  what  struck  you  more  than  all  were  the  eyes. 
Naturally  enlarged  by  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from  the  other 
features,  their  baUs  seemed  starting  horn  their  sockets.  But  it  was 
less  the  glare  of  the  eyes  that  arrested  your  attention  than  their 
fixity,  lliey  appeared  invariably  to  stare  at  some  one  object,  and 
the  lids  did  not  look  as  though  they  could  ever  close  over  the  eyes 
themselves. 

What  with  his  emaciation,  and  the  patched  and  tattered  condition 
of  his  raiment.  Prosper  was  a  grim  object  as  he  went  stalking  round 
and  round,  staring  through  space,  with  his  crucifix  clutched  with  both 
hands,  close  to  his  breast,  and  chaunting  the  Litanies  for  the  dead. 

The  Cure  resolved  to  watch  minutely  the  movements  of  the  man, 
and  his  whereabouts,  before  coming  forward  to  make  himself  known. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  as  the  Breton  went  to  this  side  or  that,  he, 
too,  shifted  his  hiding-place,  going  from  behind  one  lai'ge  tree  to 
another.  What  he  saw  was  this  ; — there,  where  the  shed  was  open, 
there  was  visible  inside  it,  and  at  the  back,  under  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  a  sort  of  chapel.  Several  large  logs  of  wood  piled  up  together, 
and  covered  with  a  sheet,  made  a  kind  of  altar,  and  on  this  were 
grouped  specimens  of  most  of  the  things  used  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  There  were  images  of  every  descrip- 
tion, large  and  small,  in  wood  and  in  wax ;  images  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  oar  Saviour,  and  of  various  Saints.  There  were  candlesticks  of 
copper,  brass,  and  tin,  with  tapers  in  them ;  and  hung  all  round  there 
were  pictures  of  Holy  Families  or  Mart3TS,  such  as  you  buy  from 
pedlars  and  hawkers  for  a  few  sous. 

The  back  of  the  shed  was  formed  by  a  flat  blank  wall  of  planks 
coarsely  nailed  together  and  painted  black,  on  which  were  drawn  in 
white  chalk  a  most  confusing  mass  of  hieroglyphical  signs  and 
figures,  disjointed  words,  huge  capital  letters,  verses  of  Psalms,  and 
uncouth  portraitures  of  human  beings. 

While  the  Cure  was  busy  trying  to  make  out  what  these  extraor- 
dinary drawings  could  mean,  the  chaunting  ceased,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  bucheron  came  round  with  heavy,  drawling  steps,  with- 
out his  crucifix,  but  with  someting  in  his  hand  which  the  Cure 
could  not  distinguish.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  he 
was  muttering  a  prayer  half  aloud.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the 
blackened  wall,  rubbed  out  a  string  of  words  and  figures  with  his 
sleeve,  and  with  what  he  held  in  his  right  hand  began  to  write  down 
others  in  their  place.  The  operation  was  a  slow  one,  but  by  degrees, 
as  the  Cure  watched,  he  saw  grow  under  the  old  man's  fingers  the 
phrase — 

"  De  profundis  clamavi " 

Just  then  rang  out  clearly  in  the  distance  the  chimes  ol  the  church 
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of  D ,  and  the  twelve  strokes  marking  the  hour  of  noon.    T!iis 

proved  to  Monsieur  le  Core  that  he  was  nearer  to  the  town  than  he 
had  at  first  supposed. 

He  determined  now  to  try  the  effect  of  personal  eommaniealion, 
and  stepping  forward  from  behind  the  cover  of  his  tree,  he  addressed 
the  man.  '*  Prosper  Morel/'  said  he,  coming  straight  up  to  the 
bucheron,  ''  what  is  it  yon  are  doing  here  ?  "  The  old  man  spnmg 
back  with  an  agility  yon  conld  not  have  imagined  to  belong  to  him, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  collapsed  altogether,  and  fell  down  at 
the  root  of  a  tall  sycamore,  huddled  up,  and  with  only  his  two  aims 
stretched  out  to  their  utmost  length,  as  tiiough  to  ward  off  some  attacL 
"  Prosper,"  repeated  the  Cure,  coming  closer,  but  speaking  very  gently, 
**  I  have  not  come  to  harm  you.     Tell  me  why  you  are  here  ?** 

But,  seemingly,  speech  was  impossible,  for  the  woodcutter  only 
writhed  and  gibbered,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  against  the  introder 
more  and  more.  At  last,  by  a  violent  effort,  he  raised  himself  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  stood  upright,  glowering  at  the  Cure,  whose 
quiet  persistence  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  acting  magnetically  upon 
him. 

After  a  few  minutes'  struggling,  speech,  though  imperfect,  eame; 
and  then,  with 'a  scream  of  terror,  he  spoke.  ''Master!  master!'* 
shrieked  Prosper,  "I  won't  go  alone  with  you  I  Take  him  too; — 
take  him ! " 

'*Do  you  not  know  me,  Pi'osper  Morel?"  asked  the  Cure,  as  he 
thought  he  perceived  some  sign  of  wavering  in  the  man's  eye. 

''Yest  yes!"  he  gasped  in  agony,  clasping  his  hands  with  con- 
vulsive energy.  "  Know  you  ?  yes.  It  is  you  who  told  him  to 
come  for  me, — told  me  he  would  come,  and  look  at  me  face  to  fa^e,^ 
but  I  won't  go  ;" — and  he  threw  his  arms  behind  him  fiercely,  round 
the  trunk  df  the  tree ; — ''  I  won't  go  alone  with  him.  Tell  him  to  take 
the  other  too, — the  other, — the  other  !  Tell  him  to  take  him !  "  And 
then  his  hold  relaxed,  his  knees  knocked  together,  his  body  bent 
forwards,  and  he  dropped  senseless  to  the  ground. 

*  4c  :;e  lie  « 

Elicit  Motisiear  I<^  Cure  reachod  hi9  home  thiit  aftefnoOQ  be  «^ 
no  wiser  than  ho  had  been  when  be  lefb  it.  Ho  t^Xi  that  ilwm  W^ 
'*  a^^mething  wrong''  somewhere;  but  what  seemed  to  him  Ibf  mMl 
evident  result  of  the  whole  was  tbatp  with  his  si^rmun  an  All  Serolr 
Da)',  he  had  completely  deranged  the  old  woodoittter'fl  alrealy  ^ 
intellect. 

But  was  Prosper  only  m^d  ?  or  ....  ? 

It  wa^  a  temble  fuestionp  aad  MoM^or  l6  Oud  via  kubIj  ytc- 
plexod. 


WHOM   SHALL  WE    MAKE   LEADER  OF  THE 
NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS? 


We  place  the  question  above  asked  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  thinking 
it  to  be  more  important  than  that  other  question — ^Who  shall  be  the 
Prime  Minister  when  the  new  House  of  Commons  shall  have  met, 
and  shall  have  shown  its  tendencies,  its  sympathies,  and  its  in- 
tentions ? 

Since  Liord  Melbourne  resigned  in  1841,  now  something  more  than 
twenty-six  years  ago,  the  I^t  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has,  we  believe, 
been  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  for  about  seven 
years,  while  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  has  reigned  for  about 
mnetaen  years.     And  during  those  seven  years  in  which  the  first 
servant  of  the  Crown  was  a  peer,  it  was  generally  felt  throughout  the 
country  that  the  peer  Ivho  held  the  office  of  Prime  Idlnister  was,  in 
truth,  the  chief  of  his  Cabinet  hardly  more  than  in  name.    In  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administration  Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  all  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  the  publie 
servants  whom  the  public  most  regarded.     In  each  of  Lord  Derby's 
three   Governments,  he    himself   has  been  overshadowed    by  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  when  Lord  John  Russell, — than 
whom  no  Prime  Minister  had  been  more  thoroughly  Prime  Minister 
when  with  that  name  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, — became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  Earl  Bussell  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Gladstone, — as  we  are  sure  Lord  Russell  would  himself  admit, — 
was  recognised  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  political  views  of  his 
party.     That  this  has  been  so  during  the  period  named  there  can  be 
^0  doubt ;  and  looking  at  the  tendencies  which  the  forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  taking  in  the  country,  it  is,  we  think,  clear  that  the  same 
result  must  follow  from  any  future  combination  of  ministerial  names. 
It  may  well  be  for  the  comfort  of  the  Queen  that  she  should  entrust 
^e  formation  of  a  ministry,  in  the  interest  either  of  the  liberal  or  of 
the  conservative  party,  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers.     It  may 
"weU  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that,  in  this  or  in  that  emer- 
gency, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  should  sit  in  the  Upper  rather 
than  m  the  Lower  House.     But  let  tiie  so-named  Prime  Minister  sit 
^here  he  may,  let  titles  and  precedence  in  any  ministry  be  arranged 
^  the  Crown  and  the  ministers  themselves  may  choose,  the  people 
of  the  country  have  now  been  taught  to  regard  the  Leader  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  as  the  highest  political  personage  of  the  day,  and 
will  so  continue  to  regard  him,  until  the  present  phase  of  parlia- 
mentary government  shall  have  been  altered  by  new  ideas.  For  this 
reason  it  is  more  important  to  us  to  ask  who  will  be  the  Leader  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  when  that  House  shall  have  met,  than  to 
inquire  who  may  occupy  the  President's  chair  in  future  Downing 
Street  assemblies. 

And  it  is  very  important  that  the  question  should  be  asked  now, — 
and  that  it  should  be  answered  now  by  those  men  who  will  have 
potential  voices  in  placing  this  or  that  man  in  the  foremost  seat  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  when  the  new  House  shall  have  been  called  together. 
Who  will  be  the  Leader  for  this  present  session  of  Parliament  is  a  fiiei 
pretty  well  established.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prophesy  whether  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  hold  their  places  till  the  autumn ;  but 
even  should  the  circumstances  of  party  warfare  lead  to  their  over- 
throw before  the  session  be  over,  and  should  a  liberal  Minister  be 
called  upon  to  form  a  Government  with  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons,— an  event  which  few  Liberals  anticipate  or  even  desire  to  witness, 
— ^the  new  initiation  of  a  liberal  policy  by  liberal  political  members 
of  the  House  could  hardly  be  accomplished  till  a  House  of  ConunoBS 
shall  have  been  brought  together  which  shall  represent  the  new  as 
well  n 3  the  old  constituouts,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  of  course  lead  the 
House  now  sitting,  and  wo  shall  not  regret  to  see  him  leading  it  tiD  it 
die.  But  it  is  for  the  liberal  party  who  now  fill  the  left  benches,  to 
settle  in  this  sessioDr  and  to  settle  iirmly,  whom  during  the  next 
session  that  party  shall  obey,  should  the  Treasury  Bench  thou  be 
occupied  hy  its  representatives.  The  question  is  one  which  cannot 
bo  answered  with  advaoLage,  which  cannot  even  be  asked  withoit 
injury,  when  the  seme e a  of  the  Leader  are  required  for  iasta:it 
action.  President  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  ihs 
dismissal  of  an  unpopular  Minister  was  demanded  of  him  amidst 
the  hottest  turmoil  of  the  Civil  War,  that  it  was  bad  to  have  to 
change  one's  horse  in  the  middle  of  a  rapid  river.  The  i>osrtJ<m 
in  which  the  liberal  party  would  find  itself,  should  its  trust  in 
its  chief  f^pokesman  bo  unsettled,  is  not  exactly  that  suggest^  bj 
President  Lincoln*s  illastration.  When  the  hour  of  hMlo  shall  baw 
come^  there  will  be  no  suggestion  to  change  tbo  le^ider.  There  will 
be  no  direct  proposal  made  to  put  down  this  man  and  to  put  up  that 
But  there  may  arise,  as  heretofore  there  have  arisen,  political  idia* 
in  men's  minds  ^  untrue  to  policy,  though  hontst  ectough  in  fk^ii- 
selves,  which  will  create  on  the  one  side  lack  of  fiuth,  imd  a  {40- 
pensity  to  disobedience,  where  submission  and  co-oparatioo  cri  ft 
neceseity  i  and  on  the  other  side,  a  stem  refasol  to 
where  conciliation  is  a  duty.  "WTien  this  occurs  at  tllA 
action,  the  e fleet  is  the  same  as  that  of  changitig  yniir  hMj&sv  is 
mid-torrent*     You  are  swept  down  while  the  liiUo  dlffiinil^  ia  1 
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oyercome,  and  the  Btrength  of  the  man  and  of  the  steed,  which  wotdd 
have  been  all-sufficient,  are  wasted  in  doing  that  which  should  never 
have  been  wanted  to  be  done  at  such  a  moment, — and,  even  though 
wanted,  should  not  have  been  attempted. 

There  are  such  difficulties  before  us  ; — or  there  may  be.  Let  so 
much  be  conceded.  That  a  great  party  should  be  brought  together 
to  act  on  various  subjects, — on  each  of  which  every  bettermost  man 
of  that  party  has  a  distinct  opinion  of  his  own, — to  act  on  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  each  with  all 
the  responsibility  of  self-action,  and  that  there  should  be  no  diver- 
gence of  ideas,  no  difference  of  opinion, — either  as  to  the  things 
which  should  be  done,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  them,  is  a  suppo- 
sition that  no  politician  can  entertain.  And  we  all  know  that  there 
are  and  always  will  be  men  in  the  House  who  proudly  call  themselves 
independents.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  among  the  benches  the 
"Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri  ;**  who  proclaims  that  he 
will  follow  no  leaders,  that  he  will  support  or  oppose  this  measure  or 
that,  simply  as  his  own  theories  or  instincts  in  matters  political  may 
dictate  to  him  to  do.  That  there  should  be  some  such  men  in  the 
House  is  very  good,  and  a  few  such  men  have  been  useful  in  their 
way.  But  we  all  know  that  nothing  in  politics  can  be  carried  by 
such  men.  Catholic  emancipation.  Reform,  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  Free  Trade  generally  have  not  come  from  their  endeavours.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  practical  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  must 
belong  to  a  party.  We  have  had  no  truly  great  or  eminently  useful 
man  in  the  House,  since  the  House  has  had  an  intelligible  history, 
who  has  refused  to  submit  himself  to  party  bonds.  It  would  be  as 
well  for  a  soldier  or  a  regiment  to  propose  to  go  out  into  the  field 
during  the  battle,  and  to  do  a  little  fighting  apart,  still  meaning  that 
the  fighting  should  be  done  for  the  national  cause,  as  for  a  poHtician 
to  suppose  that  he  can  carry  his  measure  without  concession  to  the 
views  of  others, — without  fighting,  that  is,  in  his  own  cause,  indeed, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  army  by  which 
the  victory  is  to  be  won. 

Bnt  there  are  difficulties.  That  the  political  servants  of  the  Crown 
should  obey  their  leaders  is  a  thing  of  course.  These  are  gentlemen 
who  have  so  closely  understood  each  other's  ideas  in  politics,  who 
have  been  so  trained  one  by  another,  that  without  strain  upon  their 
feelings,  they  are  able  to  act  together  as  a  compact  body.  Now  and 
Again,  we  hear  of  disruptions,  but  of  disruptions  only  sufficient  to 
prove  as  exceptions  the  truth  of  the  rule.  But  the  outer  party  is 
bound  together  by  no  tie  which  makes  disruption  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  disobedience.  The  ordinary  member  owes  his  closest 
allegiance  to  his  constituents.  It  must  therefore  be  with  him  a 
matter  of  judgment  whether  he  will  or  will  not  act  with  his  party 
on  any  subject.     No  doubt  there  are  difficulties.     How  shall  you 
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argue  with  a  man  that  he  is  hound  in  conscience  to  give  up  the 
crotchet  to  which  he  finds  that  his  conscience  directs  him?  You  can 
only  convince  him  hy  teaching  him  that  he  can  he  of  no  use  for  effect- 
ing the  great  purposes  which  he  has  in  view  as  a  single  stick,  snd 
that  he  can  only  he  strong  as  one  of  a  faggot. 

''Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.*'  Let  us  learn  what  may  be  done  in 
party  warfare  from  the  Conservatives  and  from  their  leaders.  When 
the  Tory  Gentlemen  of  England,  our  staunch  old  squires,  have  been 
taught  such  a  lesson  in  party  warfare  as  that  which,  on  the  authority 
of  their  great  iDstrttctor  himself ,  we  are  assured  they  have  at  length 
learned^  surely  wo  on  tho  liberal  side  in  politics  need  have  no  diS- 
culty  in  submitting  ourselves  to  our  miisters.  There  need  be  d» 
ferule  for  ue^  snd  the  yoke  should  he  very  easy-  If  a  great  party, 
in  the  cause  of  political  warfare,  can  be  led  together  to  accompltsli 
that  which,  as  nil  men  know,  ea^h  individual  of  the  party  regarded  ks 
a  thing  ahomiuable,  antagonistic  to  his  own  instincts,  odious  to  his 
own  feelings,  subversive  of  his  own  modes  of  thinking  and  of  living, 
surely  there  should  be  no  great  obstacle,  no  invincible  difficulty,  m 
bringing  the  opposing  party  together  for  parposes  which  fire  dear  to 
each  individual,  which  are  in  accordance  with  bis  instineis,  whidi 
suit  his  feelings,  and  which  satisfy  his  modes  of  thoaght  and  of  IHe  f 
There  may  be  a  contest  as  to  this  or  that  word  in  a  political  proposa- 
tion.  One  Liberal  may  difibr  from  another  as  to  time^  or  extant^  in 
proposing  a  measure,— or  oven  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it 
But  the  liberal  party  may  be  consolidated  without  the  learning  of  any 
lessons  painiul  as  those  which  have  lately  been  administered ;  with* 
out  swallowing  any  medicine  bitter  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Difratli 
has  been  compelled  to  purge  the  flock  of  which  he  is  the  shepherd. 

The  Conservatives  have  at  least  eSectod  much, — so  much>  with 
EO  little  of  disniption,  as  to  have  sufficed  for  their  purpose, — -and 
they  have  done  so  because  they  were  prepared  with  their  leader.. 
Whatever  merits  they  have  lacked,  the  merit  of  obedience  has  been 
theirs  \  and  the  history  of  the  last  session,  and  of  the  one  preceding 
it,  should  teach  us  these  two  lessons  ; — -that  the  best  political  partj' 
CELU  do  nothing  unless  there  be  unison  between  it  and  it:^  leader,  and 
that  the  worst  political  party  may  do  almost  anythiug  if  thai  unison 
exist.  When  we  see  the  remnant  of  the  fifty  and  odd  cotiittiy 
gcntletneD^  who  bound  themselves  together  in  hopeless  ant^aolflo  la 
the  first  advance  of  Free  Trade,  voting  submissively  for  HoudehoH 
Suffrage,  we  should  acknowledge  ourselves  ready  to  aeoepi  a  lesaift 
in  political  warfare  from  Mr.  Bisraf^U  and  his  followers*  And  Hwii  H 
is  so  pleasant  to  know  that  we  may  accept  tb*.^  k^t^son  anil  \ 
of  the  humiliation.  But  the  lessoti  must  bo  acoepUd  :- 
choose  our  leader  now ;  we  must  prove  thut  we  are  rauiy  to  £dI1o« 
him, — with  so  much  of  submission  as  a  political  leader  Ims  m  r^i  t# 
demand, — if  we  intend  that  our  party   shall  alV  on  Um 
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side  of  the  Honsef  soon  after  the  new  Parliament  shall  have  been 
assembled. 

Our  question,  "  Whom  shall  we  make  Leader  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  f  "  refers  to  men  and  not  to  measures,  and  we  are  aware 
thai  measxires  and  not  men  are  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of  all 
honest  politicians.    What  matters  who  is  in  Downing  Street,  or  who 
sits  on  the  Treasury  Bench  near  the  big  box  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  long  as  the  country  gets  the  legislation  that  it  wants,  and 
has  that  legislation  executed  efficiently  ?    Measures  and  not  men  are, 
no  doubt,  what  we  are  all  struggling  to  put  forward.     This  of  course 
is  true; — ^but  men  are   the  means  to  measures,   and  to  pohtical 
measures  they  are  the  only  means  within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary 
citizen's  reach.    And  if  this  be  true,  it  must  be  true  also  that  nothing 
in  politics  can  be  effected  xmder  a  free  government  without  party 
submission  and  party  fidehty.     This  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  truth, 
as  far  as  practice  may  be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  every  great  existing  kingdom  in  the  earth,  in  the  formation  of 
which  there  is  any  attempt  or  pretence  of  attempt  at  constitutional 
form.     In  the  United  States,  the  great  political  battle  of  each  term  of 
lour  years  is  the  election  for  the  Presidency.    It  may  be,  latterly  it 
generally  has  been  the  case,  that  the  popular  candidate  has  been  a 
man  comparatively  unknown ;  but  the  candidature  of  that  man  has 
meant  protection  of  slavery  with  increase  of  slave  and  state  rights, 
or  it  has  meant  abolition  of  slavery,  &ee  soil  stated,  and  Federal  power. 
The  questions  are  now  a  little  altered ;  but  the  manner  and  the  in- 
tention is  in  nowise  changed.      By  his  vote  and  by  his  vote  only  can 
the  democrat  show  himself  to  be  a  democrat,  and  assist  in  carrying 
democratic  measures ;  or  can  the  republican  show  himself  as  he  is, 
and  give  his  aid  to  republican  views  of  government.       It   is  the 
same  in  France.     The  man  who  prefers  imperial  rule  votes  for  the 
£mperor*s  candidate.     He  who  would  prefer  a  more  liberal  form  of 
government,  if  he  be  bold  enough,  gives  his  vote  to  the  opposition. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  he  can  do.     Of  course  he  wants  measures, 
not  men.    But  men  are  the  means  to  measures, — and  are  as  well 
known  for  the  direction  which  they  will  take  as  are  different  trains 
on  a  railway.     One  does  not  find  oneself  carried  to  Manchester,  if  one 
gets  into  a  carriage  for  Liverpool.    The  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  chooses  to  support  Mr.  Disraeli,  may  indeed  not  quite 
know  whither  he  may  be  taken  ultimately,  but  he  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  be  carried  along  on  the  good  old  conservative  road,  in  good 
old  conservative  company. 

As  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Liberal  in  the  country  who 
possesses  a  vote,  to  give  that  vote  to  the  hberal  candidates  who  may 
contest  the  seat  in  which  he  is  interested, — even  though  personal 
feelings  should  prompt  another  course, — so  do  we  think  that  every 
liberal  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  should,  on  all  great  party 
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questions,  place  bis  vote  at  the  disposal  of  his  leader.  If  that  be  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  matter  of  greater  import  than  the  selection  of  a 
leader  who  is  to  be  so  trusted.  And  we  think  that  the  very  for^nost 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  place  the  proper  man  on 
the  first  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench, — a  man  who  shall  have  the  gifts 
of  a  statesman  as  well  as  those  of  a  debater,  and  who,  above  all  things, 
shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Tha 
battle  cannot  be  fought  without  a  general,  let  the  soldiers  be  ever  so 
honest  and  ever  so  brave.  Nor  can  a  battle  ever  be  won  under  a 
command  divided  among  two  or  more.  If  it  be  hoped  that  hberal 
measures  shall  be  carried  by  a  liberal  majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Commons, — measures  for  the  extension  of  education,  suppression  of 
the  Irish  Church,  for  the  abolition  of  religious  disqualification,  and 
the  like« — ^it  must  be  decided,  and  decided  plainly  during  the  present 
session,  who  shall  be  the  leader  under  whom  the  liberal  party  shall 
«lect  to  win  its  victories. 

That  the  passing  of  Hberal  measures  into  law  should  come  from  a 
preponderance  of  liberal  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
seem  to  be  a  truism  so  flat  that  it  needs  to  be  re-stated  by  no  pohtical 
writer.     But  the  boasts  which  have  been  made  by  the  conservatiTd 
party,  as  to  the  carriage  by  them  of  one  great  reform  after  another, — 
and  each  in  opposition  to  their  own  acknowledged  modes  of  thinking, 
— make  it  necessary  that  the  truth  should  be  asserted  over  and  over 
again,  even  though  it  be  so  clear  when  stated  as  to  seem  to  require 
no  asseveration.     Nothing  of  liberal  legislation  can  be  or  has  been 
^fleeted  for  the  country  but  by  strength  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  Tories  conceded  Catholic  emancipation ; 
but  was  Catholic  emancipation  due  to  the  concession  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  O'Connell?    The  Tories,  with 
so  much  of  the  cream  skinmied  off  from  their  milk, — ^with  a  seces- 
sion of  fifty  and  odd  of  the  staunchest  members  of  their  party ,^ 
carried  the  first  great  measure  of  Free  Trade ;  but  to  whom  do  we 
owe  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ; — ^to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  League  ?     The  Tories  have  produced  for  us  house- 
hold suffirage, — ^with  another  skimming,  of  but  little  cream,  with 
their  fifty  and  odd  staunch  men  reduced  to  three ;  but  from  whence 
has  that  boon  truly  come  to  ub  ;  from  tbo  enthusiasm  in  the  taa^ 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  from  the  convictiona  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Locke 
King,  Mr.  Biiines,  Mr,  Bright,  Lord  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gkdstotil? 
li  is  necessary  that   every  liberal   who  desires   to    umder^tand  lilt 
history  of  the  goverumont  of  his  country,  and  to  ksow  haw  ihui^ 
arc  done,  how  pabLic  opinion  prevails,  how  legi relation  proc^^eds  ef«r 
in  the  samo  course,  doing  something,  though  it  btj  hut  UtUe,  t^  tin 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.— it  is  noecssajy,  wi*  «JV 
that  every  quo  interested  in  the  polities  of  the  day,  ahanld  ask  Ibr 
Siimself  and  ^onld  answer  for  himaelf  these  i^uesiiaiis.     If  thl*  b« 
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done,  those  boasts  trhicb  the  conservative  leaders  are  prone  to  make 
will  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  taken  at  their  worth.  We 
were  told  lately  at  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  almost  all  legis- 
lation in  the  cause  of  liberalism  had  for  years  long  past  come  from 
him  or  from  his  flock.  He  did  not  tell  us  then  how  bitter  had  been 
his  own  opposition  to  that  great  conservative  leader  of  the  House 
from  whose  wise  concession  to  public  opinion  the  first  step  of  free 
trade  in  bread  was  made  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  absolutely 
needed, — an  opposition  in  which  there  was  a  venom  to  which  our 
political  contests,  bitter  as  they  often  are,  have  for  many  years  past 
seen  nothing  equal.  Though  h6  did  not  tell  us  this,  he  took  to 
himself,  and  to  the  party  whom  he  has  educated,  the  credit  for  all 
those  good  things  which  have  come  to  us  since  we  first  reformed 
our  House  of  Commons,  including  those  measures  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  which  produced  from  him  such  torrents  of  sarcasm.  This 
boast  was  well  answered  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Orms- 
kirk;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  whether  liberal 
measures  are  passed  under  a  conservative  or  under  a  liberal  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  measures  will  never  be  passed,  or 
even  heard  of,  but  by  the  operation  of  that  liberal  party  in  the  House 
which  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  ordinary  tactics  of  our  party  warfare  make  it  natural  that 
mnch  of  our  legislation  in  favour  of  the  liberal  cause  should  come  to 
us  at  last  from  the  hands  of  conservative  statesmen.  Our  system  of 
representation  is  so  devised, — is  still  so  devised,  though  two  Reform 
Bills  have  been  at  work  upon  it, — that  the  popular  expression  of 
political  feeling  in  the  country  cannot  do  more  than  carry  a  bare 
majority  of  members  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fact  that 
boroughs,  such  as  Calne  and  Wilton,  are  still  called  upon  to  furnish 
a  third  of  the  number  of  qiembers  returned  by  the  Manchesters  and 
Liverpools, — that  is,  we  may  say  roundly,  that  8,000  persons  in  a 
small  town  are  politically  equal  to  100,000  in  a  large  town,  wilh 
a  similar  arrangement  in  reference  to  such  counties  as  Rutland  and 
Westmoreland,  as  compared  with  the  difierent  divisions  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire, — this  fact  will  still  produce  the  nearly  even  balance 
of  poUtical  power  of  which  we  speak.  And  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  this  balance  roughly  destroyed.  That  there  should  be  a  majority 
of  liberal  members  in  the  House  is  to  be  ardently  desired, — and  as 
ardently  is  it  to  be  desired  that  every  fair  step  should  be  taken  to  extract 
liberal  members  from  constituencies  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
80  generous  and  beneficent.  But  as  the  balance,  always  showing  a 
turn  m  favour  of  the  liberal  party,  has  never  hitherto  tilted  their 
opponents  into  the  air,  the  battle  has  still  been  carried  on  with 
something  of  a  chance  of  victory  for  the  conservatives.  If 
victory  as  to  measures  could  not  be  obtained,  personal  ascendancy 
^ght  be  won.      Catholic  emancipation,  Free  Trade,  and  Reform, 
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thpugh  absolutely  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  Torjism  aad 
odious  to  the  Tory  soul,  might  be  caused  by  Tory  partisans.  And, 
then,  they  could  so  much  easier  be  carried  by  Tories  Ihan  by  libenk, 
in  any  House  of  Commons  that  was  nearly  balanced.  A  libenl 
leader  of  the  House,  proposing  Beform,  would  surely  have  against 
him  every  member  of  the  Tory  party.  Without  a  blush,  witiiout  & 
question  to  his  feelings,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  the  Conser- 
vative could  oppose  any  measure  of  Beform  introduced  by  a  libec&l 
to  the  House.  Let  there  only  be  some  small  gathering  of  frac^oos, 
undisciplined,  self-opiniated  men  on  the  liberal  side,  to  help  the 
opposition,  and  the  battle  is  won!  Then  there  takes  place  the 
usual  change.  The  gentlemen  from  the  left  of  the  Speaker  go  in 
triumph  to  the  right ;  and  the  gentlemen  irom  the  right  walk  down 
to  the  left.  But  the  gentlemen  so  placed  on  the  right  can  only 
remain  on  the  right  by  adopting  the  policy  of  their  oppon^its. 
There  may  be  battles  in  the  House ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  fi^itin^ 
against  public  opinion.  The  cause  becomes  triumphant  in  the  haads 
of  a  Conservative,  because  the  Liberal  cannot  vote  against  it,  withooi 
a  qualm  of  conscience,  without  a  question  to  his  feelings,  or  withont  & 
blush. 

And  so  the  country  gains  its  measure.  That  which  is  desired  to 
be  law  becomes  law.  There  are  many  who  will  say  that  this  shonl^ 
be  sufficient,  and  that  as  long  as  this  can  be  done  no  good  citiza 
need  trouble  himself  about  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  BencL  If 
we  are  sure  of  the  legislation  that  we  want,  what  matters  it  from 
whence  it  comes  ?  If  this  be  so,  may  we  not  then  at  any  rate  say, 
that  measures  will  suffice,  irrespective  of  men  ?  We  hold,  howerer, 
that  nothing  will  so  curtail,  so  retard,  so  deaden  the  progress  of 
liberal  legislation  as  such  a  conviction  in  men's  muid  as  this.  0» 
may  get  oneself  drawn  up  a  hill  by  an  idle  horse, — even  by  a  jibbicc 
horse  after  much  delay  ;  but  one  would  prefer  to  faet^  the  ascent  wil&  i 
spirited  steed,  willing  for  the  work,  and  anxious  to  bo  r^t  the  top  tt«i 
tkTQ  anxious  ourseives.  It  is  true  that  we  get  libund  k^gklalioii  hm 
statesmen  who  are  adverse  to  everything  liberal  in  politics,  fiib 
opinion  is  good  for  eo  much  ; — public  opiBiou,  joined  to  t^at  M*wl 
love  for  a  share  of  political  power,  pay,  aad  patronage  which  waratiii 
bosom  of  every  public  politician.  But  we  get  it  slowly*  in  di^toi 
without  a  heart)  and  with  suspicion  in  our  minds  when  we  are  tikflf  it^ 
We  fear  the  gifts  that  come  from  Greeks.  Even  now,  doe^  Qot  tia«* 
every  Eeformer  think  that  Mr,  Disraeli  will  be  found  to  Imi? «  h^m  ^ 
many  for  him,  and  that  there  has  been  something  bo  ingeiiiOQS  in  ^ 
manipulaiioQ  of  household  sufifragej  that  voteti  will  b«  ibrtbeosbl 
&om  it,  which  will  send  us  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  e^otncj  ink  Ae 
darkness  of  patriarchal  politics  ?  We  confess  that  w&do  tiiii  onzMb"' 
share  these  fears.  We  think  that  we  have  really  «xlmcti;d  msiA*^ 
tlut  which  WQ  desire,  QV£^n  iVom  a  Parliament  govefued  by  Mr.  P^tti- 
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But  Hefonn  from  the  Conservatives  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  safe  to 
US,  ms  it  would  have  been  from  the  hands  of  our  own  old  tried  and 
¥r^-loved  finends. 

And  even  if  we  get  the  thing  surely,  we  get  it  very  slowly.    A 
session  of  liberal  progress  under  conservative  leaders  can  be  the 
result  only  of  many  sessions  under  liberal  leaders.    Is  there  any  one 
who  beheves  that  Lord  Derby's  Government  would  have  given  us 
Bef<»an,  had  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  surrender  on  Lord 
Derby's  part  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  known  determination  of  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?    The  truth  in  that  matter  is  so 
notorious  that  any  speculation  on  it  would  be  idle,  were  it  not  so 
necessary  to  keep  ever  present  in  our  minds  the  way  in  which  these 
things  are  done.    And  if  we  are  to  have  liberal  legislation  from  Tory 
statesmen,  in  their  own  teeth  as  it  were, — ^if  we  are  to  have  it  from 
that  source  because  we  can  get  it  thus,  and  only  thus, — ^it  follows 
that  even  for  this  purpose  we  must  have  our  ranks  well  serried  and 
well  led,  or  else  the  compelling  power  will  be  wanting.    If  three, — 
shall  we  say  three  ? — sessions  of  liberal  ascendancy  in  the  House  be 
needed,  to  obtain  one  session  of  surrender  from  the  hands  of  ascen- 
dant Tories,  let  us  at  least  secure  those  three  sessions  that  are  so 
vital  to  us.    And  surely  all  true  Liberals  would  wish  to  go  beyond 
this.     It  is  not  well  to  be  a  honey-making  bee  in  order  that  drones 
may  reap  the  credit  of  one's  industry.    Better,  even  so,  be  the  bee  than 
the  drone  ;   but  one  would  prefer  to  have  one's  title  acknowledged. 
We  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  late  failure,  nay  the  frequent  failure 
of  liberal  bees  to  obtain  their  just  recompense  has  come  from  mutiny 
in  the  hive.    There  has  not  been  enough  of  sympathy  between  the 
Queen  bee  and  her  army. 

If  then  it  be  desirable  that  in  our  new  House  of  Commons  the 
liberal  party  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  liberal  measures  from  the  domi- 
nant side  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  it  is  essential  that,  when  the  moment 
comes,  the  liberal  party  shall  be  ready  with  its  Leader.  And  who 
shall  that  Leader  be  ?  We  need,  at  any  rate,  not  feel  any  squeamish- 
uess  in  declaring  that  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Disraeli ; — and  we  hardly 
need  feel  more  in  declaring  that  the  only  possible  present  leader  of 
sach  a  party  is  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  leader  without  faults, — faults  in 
the  eyes  of  some, — ^it  is  impossil^e  to  conceive.  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  have  faults, — ^faults  which  are  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  of 
bis  own  party, — ^we  may  acknowledge.  But  he  has  virtues,  which  we 
can  all  trust, — ^truth,  honesty,  genius,  knowledge,  a  ready  tongue, 
patriotism,  and  self-reliance. 

We  think  we  shall  be  held  to  be  right  if  we  limit  the  present 
niunber  of  possible  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  five.  Mr. 
BiaraeU  is  a  possible  leader ; — ^but  of  him  as  such  we  need  only  say 
tbat  he  is  certainly  not  the  general  by  whom  the  liberal  party  desires 
to  be  led.    Lord  Stanley  is  a  possible  leader ; — and  were  it  probable 
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that  his  father  should  retire  altogether  &om  politieBf  tl  \m  not  milikib 
that  Lord  Stanley  should  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  Ubciub  in  Ibi 
Honse  of  Commons.  We  are  compelled  to  admire  the  positicm  lAmk 
Lord  Stanley  has  taken  in  politics.  The  combination  whicli  hm  \m 
shown  of  fidelity  to  his  father,  to  his  coantry,  and  to  his  own  pcli&i* 
character,  have  proved  him  to  be  a  steadfEi@t  man, — and  he  hms,  mffR- 
over,  been  a  good  public  servant.  But  wc  shodd  much  lamfsnt  to  »# 
the  liberal  party  in  his  hands.  He  has  not  borne  the  brcLst  r'^  ^^ 
£ght ; — and,  were  it  for  nothing  else,  the  undoubted  fact  that  fkej 
who  have  borne  the  heat  of  the  action  could  not  endure  to  be  » 
topped,  would  make  us  fear  to  see  such  rivalry.  But  at  present  then 
can  be  no  question  of  such  rivalry.  We  trust  that  the  eleetion  uf 
another  man  may  be  made  sure  before  Lord  Stanley's  chance  of  com- 
peting for  the  position  may  occur.  And  then  Lord  Cranboume  b  a 
possible  leader  of  the  House.  Should  he  remain  where  he  is, — thai  is, 
ehould  he  not  have  been  called  to  the  House  of  Lords, — by  tLe  tin* 
lh;it  tho  Tory  pEirty  sliall  have  rehabitated  itself ,  he  wotaidp  we  m^ 
ahnodt  say  ondoubtedly,  become  ita  leaden  And  tbore  aro  Iijw  wk* 
would  not  bo  rejoiced  to  see  so  honest,  &o  diligent,  and  so  cmpdbk  * 
Bta teaman  as  is  Lord  Cranboume  in  that  positioiip  For  tba  ¥197  wm 
cess  of  a  Ilbor&l  party,  a  conservative  party  is  needed.  And  (kil  lb 
CO  11  EC rv' alive  party  Ehould  have  its  iniiiagg,  now  siiid  again,^— 40  ttil 
tbey  be  Dot  too  mueh  prolonged, — no  Liberal  feels  to  be  a  w6Xf^* 
Sheixld  it  b  ceo  Die  Lord  Cninbo  timers  destiny  to  sit  oppoiiit^  I0  IW 
oifieifil  box,  we  shtill  not  grudge  him  that  honour ;  but  when  Vi  Hi 
looking  for  a  leader  for  ourselves.  Lord  Cmnboume  eatmot  W  ^ 
man.  The  fourth  m  our  short  list  la  l^Ir.  Bright.  When  we  vvnliR  ^ 
make  such  a  hst  it  is  impossible  to  omit  tbe  name  of  Mr^  Bi^g^ 
though  there  are  probably  but  few  politicians  who  think  li  pioUbti 
that  he  should  ever  be  tbe  first  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  thon^t^^ 
far  as  we  can  judge, — he  himself  would  not  be  fouad  among  tluiMlrv* 
Nevertheless  his  position  in  tho  House  and  in  the  country  hai  lirt 
so  marked,  ha  is  so  manifestly  a  leading  man  In  poEties,  hia  ; 
an  orator  and  as  a  debater  is  so  great,  that  we  sbould  not  bo  ^ 
in  denying  that  he  might  asp  be  to  lead  the  Hou^e  of  Comatofift  M  t^ 
Queen's  Minister,  without  arrogance  or  undue  ambition*  km  w»  iUs^ 
that  he  would  fail,  and  as  wo  would  regret  much  to  see  hi«  fkOntt^ 
will,  at  any  rate,  hope  that  the  attempt  may  not  be  madd.  ^^f^ 
remains  to  us  Mr,  Gladstone, 

We  have  named  in  tbe  above  list  three  whom  we  regErd  a«  LilMm** ' 
and  perhaps  Ave  may  venture,  before  we  proceed  to  Qi^  fortkifMr 
Gladstone's  chiimi  to  explain  in  a  very  fewwdfdt  whfti  ^r«  oootfift '^ 
be  the  diifefeQco  between  a  liberal  and  a  consdrmtmi  poEScait.  ^' 
are  very  far  from  conceiving  thut  dl  conBortmtiTd  pdilieiui*  ant^f 
desirons  of  fattening  ibemsalves  on  th^  blcind  of  llm  IntioiisQl*  ^  - 
heUeve  thi^m,  as  a  rol^i  to  be  m  truly  putriot*!^  ta  lh«{r  di!flr^'»« 
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truly,  according  to  their  lights,  as  are  the  Liberals.    We  may  feel  hot 
anger,  now  and  again,  in  regard  to  some  special  Tory, — ^not  on  account 
of  his  Toryism,  but  becanse  he  is  so  nrgent  in  his  attempts  to  make 
OS  believe  that  he  is  not  a  Tory.     Taking  them  as  a  party,  however, 
we  admit  that  each  individual  member  of  it  is  probably  as  honest  and 
as  patriotic  as  are  the  individual  members  of  the  party  opposite.    But 
we  regard  the  difference  between  them  as  being  as  clearly  marked  as 
is  that  in  colour  between  a  black  man  and  a  white  man.     The  two 
regard  the  whole  human  race  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
approach  all  questions  of  the  government  of  men  with  theories  of 
governing  totally  at  variance.     It  is  the  object  of  Tories  to  maintain 
the  inequalities  between  various  ranks  of  men,  as  though  such  in- 
equality was  in  itself  a  thing  good.  It  is  the  object  of  Liberals  to  lessen 
these  inequalities,  believing  such  inequality  to  be  in  itself  a  thing 
bad.    We  are  aware  that  the  danger  of  making  such  a  statement  is 
this, — that  it  enables  an  opponent  to  accuse  us  of  advocating  that 
theory  of  an  immediate  proclaimed  Equality  in  which  French  repub- 
licans used  to  rejoice.     We  declare  that  we  are  as  far  from  doing  so 
as  can  be  any  staunchest  stickler  for  old  rights.     But  at  the  same 
time  we  venture  to  think  that  the  ultimate  use  of  all  legislation  should 
be  to  help  those  below  to  come  up  somewhat  nearer  to  those  who  are 
above  them.     The  politics  of  the  Tory  are  patriarchal.     To  him  it 
appears  to  be  almost  an  ordinance  of  God  that  society  should  be 
composed  of  a  squire  in  a  big  house,  with  a  parson  below  him,  with 
four  farmers  in  a  parish,  and  with  a  proportion  of  peasantry  living  in 
cottages.     This  being  the  order  of  things  which  he  finds,  the  Tory 
thinks  that  it  is  perfect.     He  is  hospitable  to  the  parson,  just  and 
afiftble  to  the  farmers,  and    benevolent  to  the  peasants.      But   to 
him,  and  to  those  who  put  faith  in  him,  it  appears  that  this  is  an 
order  of  things  so  good  that  it  should  remain,  with  its  relative 
distances  and  differences,  as  an  institution  for  ever.     To  him  the 
superiority  of  his  squiredom  is  a  thing  as  sacred,  as  surely  true  and 
begotten  of  God,  as  was  the  divine  right  of  the  throne  to  the  former 
Hngs  of  England.    In  that  belief  we  find  the  patriarchal,  or  Tory, 
scheme  of  politics.     The  theory  of  the  Liberal  is  the  reverse  of  this, 
is  anti-patriarchal,  or  what  we  may  perhaps  best  call  constitutional. 
Let  the  squire  keep  his  acres,  and  the  parson  his  living,  and  the 
farmer  his  farm ;  let  the  merchant  keep  his  counting-house,  and  the 
Qianufacturer  his  mill ;  but  let  all  legislation  go  to  reduce  the  exist- 
ing inequalities  between  man  and  man; — let  the  man  below  be 
assisted  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  man  above  him,  rather  than 
deterred  from  doing  so ; — ^that  thus  by  degrees  there  may  be  none 
who  cannot  read,  none  who  cannot  learn  what  it  is  to  be  civilised. 
The  Tory  would  always  wish  to  be  bountiful  to  those  below  him ; 
whereas  the  Liberal  would  fain  give  nothing  in  bounty,  but  would 
enable  him  who  wants  to  earn  all  in  justice. 
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We  have  said  that  there  are  three  possible  politic  [fins  m  the  Hodh 
of  Commons  who  might  be  elected  to  lead  a  Hbcrul  party,  eDtertftmm^ 
generally  views  snch  as  those  which  we  have  attempted  to  deecnba; 
and  we  have  shown  why  we  think  that  two  of  them  are,  at  any  nie 
for  the  present,  oat  of  the  question.  There  remains  to  ns  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  party  to  inquire, — and  it  k 
indeed  the  duty  of  every  individual  member  of  the  party  who  has  Um 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  House, — ^whether  he  be  fit  to  be  tnutei 
with  the  great  power  needed  for  the  position. 

Has  Mr.  Gladstone  shown  himself  to  be  true  in  polities, — tree  to 
his  party  and  true  to  his  country  ?  Has  he  been  honest  ?  Is  he  id 
efficient  statesman  ?  Is  he  generally  capable  ?  Can  he  command 
the  attention  of  the  House  ?  Has  he  won  the  respect  of  men ;— fo 
in  this  there  is  very  much  ?  And  can  he  conciliate  men ; — £ar  in  this 
there  is  much  also  ? 

As  regards  Mr.  Gladstone's  sincerity  in  politics,  we  think  thai  so 
man  on  any  side  entertains  a  doubt  of  it.  The  very  changes  whick 
he  has  made  are  the  proof  of  his  sincerity.  As  he  has  continued  to 
study  the  great  matter  of  the  governing  of  a  country,  he  has  goad 
round  what  we  may  perhaps  call  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  advancing,— 
or  retrograding,  if  there  be  any  who  choose  to  say  so, — ^from  libenl 
conservatism,  to  conservative  liberalism.  Year  by  year,  and  afanoit 
month  by  month,  his  countrymen  have  watched  these  changes  ai 
they  have  been  made  ;  and  there  has  been  not  even  an  enemy  who 
has  ventured  to  think  that  aught  but  the  convictions  of  a  studious  and 
just  mind  have  produced  them.  We  can  all  admire,  after  a  fashioii,  titr 
steadfast  consistency  of  the  politician  who  in  early  youth  aasumes  i 
side  which  then  is  probably  dictated  to  him  by  ctrcEi instances,  wl 
adheres  always  to  the  political  ideas  which  were  thm  instilled  mv^ 
hinif  and  who  dies  by  them.  But  Euch  a  ono  has  not  often  the  opftor^ 
tunity  of  giving  proof  of  much  earnest  thought  on  thL'  nuitttT.  ^ 
sincenty  Ls  not  passed  through  the  fire,  ag  Is  that  of  the  man  wko  b^ 
slow  degrees,  with  the  eyes  of  his  eountr3nai6n  opon  him,  teeciii 
himself  those  political  kssoas  which  ho  finds  it  necessary  thai  i» 
should  leam  in  the  sen'ico  of  hiij  country*  Of  Mr^  Glad^toiit^^s  UA 
to  his  party  and  to  his  country  we  do  net  think  lb  at  any  Itbm^  <t 
any  con&cr%'alive,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wUl  fcifif  t 
doubt*  And  then  as  to  his  honesty  ?  A  politician  may  be  tne  ^ 
his  party,  true  after  a  fashion  to  his  coantryj — and  yet  not  be  1 
K sample 3  very  conspicuous  might  bo  givea  of  iueh  luck  of 
joined  to  patriotism  and  to  party  zeal ;  but  it  would  be  inviiiMf^O^ 
unnecessary  here  to  name  such  a  one.  They  who  do  evil  te  ; 
that  good  may  come  of  it,  who  mislead  by  false  answcfiv  * 
cnifty  %7hen  Bkill  only  is  required,  who  show  a  half  ami  cd  A  ^ 
whole  J  who  descend  to  the  intrigues  of  poUticflf  ai]«l  win  Umir  «if  IeT 
bamboozling  Mends,  rather  than  hy  oon^nerilsg  fbeif- 
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call  dishonest  politicians.    And  we  feel  sure  that,  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  mind  of  the  country  becomes  dear  in  the  matter,  such  guile 
wiU  heeome  less  and  ever  less  efficient  for  its  intended  purposes. 
We  do   not  ever  remember  to  have  heard  accusation  of  such  dis- 
honesty made  against  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted 
on  all  sides,  that  he  has  never  descended  to  the  wiliness  of  politics. 
It  is  hard,  indeed,  for  a  Minister  to  escape  altogether  the  taint  of 
such  £aiilt ;  and  it  has  come  partly  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the 
ministerial  position  which  he  has  held,  that  he  has  been  able  to  exempt 
himself  from  even  suspicion  on  fuch  a  charge.    As  regards  efficiency 
in  statesmanship  and  general  capacity  for  public  business,  the  hberal 
party  may  boast  that  in  Mr.  Gladstone  it  will  have  a  leader  as  to 
whom  there  need  be  no  doubt.     That  he  is  a  real  financier,  the  various 
budgets  which  he  has  produced  for  the  country,  and  the  recognised 
soundness  of  his  views  as  to  revenue,  bear  ample  testimony.     Now 
that  M.  Fould  has  been  lost  to  France,  Europe  probably  has  not  his 
equaL     The  expression  of  the  opinion  of  that  class  of  the  public  whom 
we  call  city  men,  has  been  on  this  head  so  plain  as  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion among  those  that  have  been  answered  beyond  a  cavil.     We  all 
understand  how  essential  it  is  that  the  Minister  who  leads  either 
party  in  the  House  should  be  able  so  to  address  the  House  as  to 
command  its  attention^    Among  the  eloquent  he  should,  if  possible, 
be  most  eloquent ;  among  those  of  ready  tongue,  he  should  have  the 
readiest.     He  should  be  gifted  with  all  the  amenities  of  speech ; — 
and  the  acerbities,  the  sharpnesses,  and  severities  of  speech  should 
also  be  within  his  reach.    It  would  be  loss  of  labour  to  argue  on 
this  head  respecting  one  from  whose  tongue  speech  flows  sweeter  than 
honey,  and  who  can  at  a  moment's  notice  imbue  his  words  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  gall.    In  this  respect,  if  fault  there  be,  it  is  in  the 
redundant  fluency  of  the  orator.     Beady  speech, — speech  that  shall 
be  rational  as  well  as  ready, — ^which  is  so  difficult  to  most  of  us, 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  hardly  two  or  three  among  us  without 
a  strenuous  effort,  comes  from  him  so  like  rills  of  water  from  a 
mountain,  that  they  seem  to  count  for  nothing  when  they  should 
count  for  much.    At  any  rate  we  need  not  fear  that  speech  should 
fail  him,  or  that  they  who  sit  around  him  should  fail  to  listen. 
As  for  that  respect  of  men  which  should  certainly,  in  these   days, 
^long  to  him  who  is  to  be  a  leader  in  politics  among  us,  it  is  never 
given  in  this  country  with  a  niggard  hand  to  those  among  us  in  whose 
intellect  and  general  honesty  of  purpose  the  country  believes.     It 
^^y  be  lost  by  very  palpable  immorality.     It  may  be  sacrificed  to 
^S'^ous  covetousness.     It  may  be  diminished  by  buffoonery  and  a 
*oo-ready  habit  either  of  jest  or  of  sarcasm.    At  present  there  is 
Qardly  a  leading  politician  among  us  whose  name  and  person  are  not 
neld  in  hi^  respect  in  the  House  to  which  he  belongs.     Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Cran- 
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bourne,  are  thoroughly  respected.  It  is  felt  to  be  an  honour  to  know 
these  men,  and  that  feeling  is  reciprocated  from  one  side  of  either 
House  to  the  other.  No  one  will  venture  to  say  that,  in  this  r^peii, 
Mr.  Gladstone  holds  a  position  inferior  to  the  highest  that  is  enjoyed 
by  either  of  the  statesmen  above-named. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  we  have  ventured  to  ask  of  the 
man  who,  after  all,  must  be  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  if  any  purpose,  any  efficacy,  any  action  ia 
to  be  expected  from  it.  Can  he  conciliate  men  ?  We,  perhips, 
should  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  question  if  we  were  to 
say  that  upon  the  true  answer  to  it  depends  the  success  or  the  non- 
success  of  the  Government  in  England  for  the  next  ten  years.  There 
is  one  man,  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  which  God  can  give,  trained 
to  the  very  purpose  by  study  and  tiiought  as  perhaps  no  other  man 
was  ever  trained,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  every  muscle,  every 
finger  capacitated  by  habit  to  manipulate  them  without  an  effort,  with 
the  position  so  completely  attained,  so  honestly  and  entirely  won,  that 
none  other  can  possibly  fill  it ; — and  all  may  be  lost,  because  he  cannot 
assume  that  urbanity  towards  his  friends,  that  smiling,  meanin^esf, 
yet  all-powerful  courtesy,  that  tone  of  equality  among  party  com- 
rades who  doubtless  are  not  his  equals,  which  have  enabled  men 
inferior  to  him  in  all  other  things  to  hold  a  grasp  of  political  power 
which  nothing  could  shake. 

May  we  imagine  that  when  Atlas  bore  the  world,  well  knowing  tbst 
he  bore  it  all,  he  would  have  been  impatient  and  have  shaken  his  sides 
wibh  wrath,  had  the  little  mountains  round  him  assumed  that  they 
bore  a  share  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  a  noble 
spirit  to  desire  to  do  all  by  its  own  efforts  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
Atlas  may  bear  the  world,  and  the  noble  mind  be  satisfied,  without 
offence  to  the  little  mountains  or  to  the  lesser  spirits.  We  beliere 
that  in  every  form  of  government,  let  it  be  devised  how  it  may,  there 
must  be  one  leading  mind.  In  a  despotism  it  must  be  so, — ^whether 
tho  power  belong  to  the  so-called  Despot,  or  be  deputed.  In  a 
republic  xmder  a  President  it  must  be  so.  In  a  parliamentary 
government  it  must  be  so ; — ^with  this  advantage  in  the  latter  ease, 
that  the  leading  mind  can  be  changed  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  satisfy 
the  governed.  We  have  abready  said,  in  the  first  words  of  the 
remarks  which  we  are  now  venturing  to  make,  that  this  leading 
mind,  this  Leader  of  politics  in  England,  this  Govemor-in-Chief  of 
the  nation,  must  henceforth  be  found  sitting  in  the  first  place  on  ^d 
Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  man  who  is  to  sit 
there  must,  after  some  sort,  be  our  Atlas.  But  he  cannot  sit  there 
long,  let  his  qualities  for  the  place  be  what  they  may,  unless  he  cam 
at  any  rate,  seem  to  share  his  burden  with  the  little  mountains. 

But  there  are  duties  on  both  sides  ;  and  we  may  say  of  the  min 
who  cannot  bear  something  for  the  sake  of  his  psurty,  that  he  is » 
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>olitieian  who  is  not  likely  to  be  of  mncli  service  to  his  country.     It 
voald   now  be  difficult,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  nnravel 
be  entangled  difficulties  which  caused  the  failures  of  the  session  of 
L866.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  that  failure,  they 
:;ave  a  triumph  to  the  conservative  party  which  among  other  evils  has 
prodaced  this  greatest  evil, — ^the  passing  of  a  Beform  Bill  that  bears 
the  impress  of  no  reformer's  mind.     We  have  an  act  which  the  col- 
lective good  sense  of  the  House,  working  without  guidance  from  any 
political  leader,  has  saved  from  the  monstrous  errors  with  which  it 
was  first  projected.     But  it  has  been  felt  already, — ^and  will  be  felt 
for  ever  and  told  in  history,  how  faulty  have  been  the  provisions  and 
how  great  the  omissions  of  this  patchwork  piece  of  legislation, — 
because  it  was  made  law,  without  the  superintendence  of  any  one 
guiding  mind.     To  call  it  Mr.  Disraeli's  bill,  would  be  as  idle  as  to 
say  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Gladstone.     The  bill  which,  despite  its 
faults,  is  a  liberal  bill,  was  passed  by  the  liberal  party,  but  was 
passed  by  that  party  without  a  leader.     The  fault  in  this  case  was 
more,  we  must  say,  with  the  party  than  with  him  who  should  have 
led  it.     It  is  useless,  however,  to  look  to  what  is  past,  except  for  the 
lesson  that  it  gives.      If  this  lesson  can  be  read  aright,  k  will  be  very 
useful  both  to  those  who  should  be  led,  and  to  him  who  must  lead. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  country  should  be  indebted  to  conserva- 
tive statesmen  for  the  Downing  Street  and  Treasury  Bench  portion  of 
that  liberal  legislation  which  it  needs ;  but  it  must  be  so  indebted, 
unless  they  who  compose  the  liberal  side  of  the  House  will  consent  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  statesman  whom  they  shall  have  agreed  to 
elect  as  their  Leader. 


VOL.  r.  N  IT 
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The  day  which  inirodaces  these  pages  to  tha  reader's  cje  wiE  kfeo 
drop  the  curtain  upon  the  English  shooting  season  of  1SC7— 68* 
From  the  second  day  of  February  until  the  twelfth  day  of  the  foBo wbc 
August  the  feathered  game  of  these  islands  will  regain  and  enjoy 
unconscious  immunity  from  those  deadly  missiles,  which  the  breech- 
loaders of  Purday  and  his  multitudinous  professional  brethren  dzire 
with  such  accuracy  and  force  through  the  spangled  plumage  of  grouse, 
pheasant,  and  partridge.  It  seems,  therefore,  no  inappropriate  momco: 
to  canvass  the  effects  produced  by  tiie  almost  universal  abandonmeDt 
among  British  sportsmen  of  guns  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  adop- 
tion in  their  stead  of  guns  loaded  at  the  breech.  This  substitntion  of 
weapons  has  been,  as  our  sporting  readers  are  well  aware,  a  slow  asd 
gradual  proems.  Great  and  now  acknowledged  as  is  the  snpeiiantT 
of  the  breech-loader  over  the  muzzle-loader,  it  was  found  to  be  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  middle-aged  and  elderly  sportsmen  among  ns  to 
abandon  in  a  moment  the  detonating  or  percussion  system  with  which 
the  fame  of  Osbaldeston,  Captain  Boss,  George  Anson,  Lord  Honting- 
£eld,  and  many  other  celebrated  marksmen,  both  dead  and  living,  is 
inseparably  identitiad*  No  sudden  disclosure  of  ihe  infedori^  gl 
their  weapon  flashed  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  British  sparlcBiiti 
and  taught  tlxem,  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa  taught  soldiers  all  o^crtii 
world,  that  percussion- caps  and  mazs!:le- loaders  were  no  Ims  a  tiling  il 
tho  pvast  thau  flint  and  steel,  or  bows  aud  arrows.  But  even  if  liv 
merits  of  the  breech- loader  had  h<iQn  far  more  conBpicaon&ly  ; 
and  incontrovertible  than  they  are,  nothing  ia  more  iHastrnttn  i 
eharacteristie  confiervatiam  of  our  own  upper  ela^^es  than  Uie  I 
with  which  they  cling  to  the  ancestral  fashion  of  fiGld-^ 
country  amusements  which  has  been  handed  dowu  to  them  irtim  I 
grandsires.  Kothing  can  now  seem  more  improliable  to  n*  Uun  I 
the  percussion  gun  Bbouid  have  had  any  difllculty  in  uprootiag 
displacing  the  flint  grm*  And  yet  it  would  bo  ensy  t<i  proves  I 
pnbiications  which  appeared  from  forty-fivo  to  lifty  yean  a^i  ( 
many  of  the  beet  gutimakers  and  crack  shoU  of  that  dmy  4 
for  years  to  main  tain  the  superionty  of  th&  flmt  gun  ovef  th»  4 
and  that  Colonel  Hawker^  the  most  eueeessfol  and  Atithori^w 
writer  upon  gang  and  Bhooting  that  Great  Bnt«io  has  Litbeftiip^ 
duced,  Boemg  to  have  retained  a  sneakizig  prefer tmce  for  Oinl  a0iI  fM^ 
up  to  his  dying  day. 

In  connection  ^^ith  our  investigation  of  the  effeeta  upon  Ui<d  iSirM- 
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Hod  interests  of  shooting  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  introdnction 

of  the  hreech-loader,  we  propose  briefly  to  review  the  general  condition 

and   prospects  of  this  popular  English  pastime.      The  pursuit  and 

destruction  of  wild  animals,  whether  feathered  and  biped,  or  furry 

and  quadruped,  has  been  in  fashion  among  mankind  from  the  earliest 

recorded  times.     But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Englishmen,  since  the 

introduction  of  flre-arms,  to  apply  to  a  pursuit,  which  by  every  other 

nation,  ancient  and  modem,  has  always  been  described  under  the 

generic  name  of  *^  hunting,*'  the  narrower  and  more  specific  title  of 

*  *  Sbooting."     When  Nimrod  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 

*'  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he 

i;v^8  in  the  habit  of  mounting  his  horse  and  careering  across  the  hills 

and  Talle3rs  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  pursuit  of  deer,  or  wild  boar,  or 

any  oUier  quadmped.     What  may  have  been  the  game,  and  what  the 

snares,  or  laraps,  or  pitf^ls,  or  projectiles  by  which  its  destraction 

Tvas   compassed  in  Asia  some  2,200  years  before  the  biriii  of  our 

Lord,  we  must  leave  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  or  to  some  scriptural  '*  Old 

Shekarry,'*  to  investigate  and  determine.     Again,  when  Xenophon 

enters  into  an  elaborate  description  of  hunting  as  it  existed  in  his 

day,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds,  as  we  read  him,  all  recollection 

of  the  restricted  signification  which  the  word  bears  in  these  islands 

and  among  ourselves.     The  elevation  of  fox-hunting  among  us  into  a 

favourite  and,  as  some  maintain,  into  our  most  characteristic  national 

pastime,  has  deprived  English  shooters  of  the  right  to  call  themselves 

hmiters.    For,  when  an  Englishman  announces  that  he  is  going  out 

hosting,  the  words  convey  no  other  notion  than  that  he  is  about  to 

momit  his  horse  and  to  repair  to  a  meet  of  some  fox-hounds  which  is 

to  be  held  in  his  vicinity.     But  let  an  American,  in  Iowa,  or  Wisconsin, 

or  Minnesota,  announce  that  he  is  going  out  hunting,  and  the  first 

question  addressed  to  him  will  be  whether  he  intends  to  pursue  bear 

or  deer,  prairie-chicken  or  wild-fowl. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  divorce  between  hunting  and 
shooting  has  been  very  prejudicid  to  the  true  interests  of  the  latter 
pttrsnit.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  pride  which  manly  and  genuine 
sportsmen  feel  in  their  shooting  achievements  is  enhanced  in  propor- 
tion as  the  game  pursued  is  assimilated  in  its  nature  to  the  class  of 
animals  described  by  lawyers  as  ferae  natursB.  The  unlaborious  phea- 
sants are  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  artificial  supplies  of  daily 
food,  and  the  more  they  are  made  to  approximate  to  the  habits  and 
nature  of  barn-yard  fowls,  the  more  rapidly  will  all  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  numbers  slaughtered  be  felt  to  diminish.  The  pheasant  is, 
after  all,  an  exotic  or  foreigner  imported  from  China  or  Asia  Minor  to 
England  by  a  factitious  outlay  of  money,  of  which  still  more  must  be 
expended  to  keep  him  alive.  Without  canying  our  prejudices  against 
pheasant-shooting  to  a  fancifdl  extent,  it  must,  we  tlunk,  be  conceded 
that  thorough  sportsmen  take,  for  the  most  part,  greater  pride  and 

nn2 
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pleasure  in  shooting  partridges  or  grouse  than  in  shooting  pheasants. 
For,  although  upon  a  well-preserved  manor  or  moor  the  partridges 
and  grouse  are  accustomed  to  have  grain,  or  damaged  raisins,  or  some 
other  kind  of  food  served  out  to  them  periodically  by  the  keeper's 
hand,  there  is  in  both  these  birds  an  inherent  wildness  which  k 
indestructible,  and  forbids  their  domestication  or  reduction  to  such  s 
state  of  tameness  as  is  commonly  found  to  exist  among  pheasants 
reared  at  Holkham,  or  Bradgate,  or  in  other  well-stocked  English 
coverts.  No  one  who  has  watched  an  experienced  gamekeepo^ 
advancing  into  a  covert  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  custodian,  and 
spreading  the  shocks  of  grain  along  the  ground  for  his  pheasants  to 
eat,  can  hope  to  persuade  himself  much  longer  that  the  bright-plumed 
Chinese  or  Asiatic  fowl  upon  which  he  is  about  to  exercise  his  skill 
as  a  marksman  diiOfers  materially  in  nature  from  the  Shanghai  roosters 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  neighbouring  farmyard.  But  let 
a  stranger  stand  near  to  the  spot  on  which  partridges  or  grouse  are 
habitually  fed,  and  he  will  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the  natural 
shyness  of  the  bird  will  forbid  his  feeding  or  drawing  near  to  the 
ground  upon  which  the  encroacher  stands. 

That  which  has   always   been  regarded  as  the   great   charm  oi 
shooting  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the  author  of  "  Rural  Sports," 
and  of  other  old-fashioned  sportsmen  of  his  date  and  class,  has  been 
its  approximation  to  hunting  in  this  latter  word's  widest  sense— that 
is  to  say,  to  the  pursuit  of  wild  birds  and  quadrupeds  with  a  view  to 
their  destruction.     It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  DanieFs   pleasant 
volumes,  or  Colonel  Hawker's  "  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,** 
without  discerning  the  attractions  which  sea-coast  wild-fowl  shooting 
possessed  for  both  above  all  other  kinds  of  sport.     It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  boy  with  any  taste  for  £eld- sports  ever  saw  Colonel 
Hawker's  well-known  picture,  entitlod  **  Commencement  of  a  CrippV 
Chaset  after  firing  Two  Pounds  of  Shot  into  a  Skein  of  Brent  Gooee, 
and  Two  WHd  Swans,'*  wkhont  retaining  a  lively  recollection  of  il 
until  Ills  dying  hour.     So  natural  is  the  tasto  for  wild  and  adventozooi 
shooting,  which  is  innate  in  every  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  0(f 
man^  and  which  it  takes  a  long  course  of  luxury,    and  of  biittav- 
shooting,  and  of  hot  lUDcheons   among  tbo  brown  fern,  to  £nallj 
eradicate !    But  there  is  no  class  of  sportsmen  in  whom  contempt  lad 
distaste  for  English  battue -shooting  are  more  sure  to  be  found  ifatli 
in  those  who  have  tasted  the  delights  of  the  wild  shootiiig 
Hindoatan,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  North  America,    and  tnanjr 
regions  of  the  world,  furnish  in  abundance.   It  is  difficult  for  diaj  cm 
who  has  long  been  dependent  upon  his  gun  or  ride  in  a  wild  tmmkj 
for  his  daily  supply  of  food,  to  understand  what  pleasure  or  fft^iffftff- 
tion  there  can  be  in  entering  a  covert  plentifully  stocked  with  bif^ 
and  animals,  all  of  them  more  or  leas  tame^  and  in  fikootii^jf  down  «• 
know  not  how  many  hundred  head  of  htures,  pheasants,  and  mbblU 
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within  three  or  four  hoars.  ''  We  have  always  looked  npon  these 
exhibitions  with  pain,  and  we  conceive  them  totally  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  real  spirit  of  English  sports.  We  never  could  compre-  * 
bend  a  man's  feelings  in  killing  a  quantity  of  game  under  such 
circumstances.  Sport  it  certainly  is  not."  These  are  the  words  of 
as  genuine  a  sportsman  as  ever  pulled  trigger.  Unfashionable  as  it 
may  be  to  promulgate  one  word  in  deprecation  of  the  taste  for  battue- 
shooting  now  growing  up  among  young  Englishmen  of  rank,  we  must 
confess  that  we  never  read  the  account  of  a  wonderful  day*s  shooting 
in  Lord  Stamford's,  or  any  other  nobleman's  coverts,  without  regarding 
such  records  with  pain  and  aversion.  The  creative  and  sustaining 
principle  of  genuine  sport  is  to  be  found  in  the  laborious  uncertainty 
of  rambling  for  hours  over  forest  and  moorland  without  knowing 
what  wild  bird  or  animal  may  rise  or  spring  up  before  us.  A  wood- 
cock or  snipe,  three  or  four  brace  of  partridges  or  pheasants,  half  a 
dozen  hares  or  rabbits,  a  couple  of  teal  or  wild- duck,  picked  up  in  a 
wild  walk  of  this  kind,  outweigh,  in  our  estimation,  the  value  of  a 
hundred  pheasants  or  hares  massacred  in  a  battue.  It  is  singular  to 
observe  how  outrageously  the  French,  when  plagiarising,  as  is  now 
their  wont,  our  English  pastimes,  parody  the  worst  features  of  their 
adopted  sport.  We  have  never  read  such  a  burlesque  of  an  English 
battue  as  the  account  of  the  day's  shooting  given  in  November  last 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  the  woods  of 
Compiegne  and  Pierrefond.  At  eleven  o'clock  nineteen  shooters 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  in  a  series  of  chars-^-banc.  The 
Austrians  were  dressed  in  violet  velvet,  with  precious  stones  for 
buttons.  The  nineteen  shooters  were  divided  into  two  parties — the 
Emperor's  party,  consisting  of  ten,  and  the  other  party  of  nine 
individuals.  The  beaters  and  loaders  amounted  in  number  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  armed  with  ten 
muzzle-loaders,  which  were  loaded  by  six  keepers,  who  came 
expressly  from  Vienna  for  the  purpose.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
shot,  as  usual,  with  muzzle-loaders.  Shooting  commenced  at  easy 
eleven,  and  left  off  at  sharp  four.  Within  this  time  a  total  of  8,829 
bead  were  massacred,  whereof  600  head  fell  before  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's,  and  402  head  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon's,  guns.  Out 
of  the  sum  total  killed,  1,978  were  pheasants.  Allowing  time  for 
lunch  and  other  refreshments,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  sixty  seconds 
rather  more  than  fifteen  head  of  game  must  have  fallen.  Shades  of 
Daniel  and  Hawker !  What  would  ye  have  said,  when  in  the  flesh,  to 
such  a  day's  shooting  as  this  t 

It  is  believed,  however,  by  some,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  absurd  to 
call  pheasants  ''fersB  naturae,"  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  be 
watched,  fed,  and  prevented  from  straying  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
money,  some  justification  of  the  maintenance  of  the  severe  Game 
Laws  which  still  exist  among  us  is  herein  to  be  found.     The  current 
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of  that  which  professes  to  be  the  most  adranocd  cud  cc 
public  opinion  of  the  day  sets  strongly  at  present  agiungt  the  Gznsb 
Laws,  as  being  the  most  objectionable  surviving  remembrancers  of 
feudal  institutions  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  i^. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  argue  out  so  vexed  and  wide-reaching  i 
question  as  the  advisability  of  retaining  or  modif3dng  our  existing 
Game  Laws.  Happily  it  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  owners  of 
land  that  rabbits  are  vermin,  nor  would  there  be  much  resistanee 
among  country  gentlemen  if  a  law  similar  to  that  which  has  recently 
been  passed  in  France,  and  which  declares  them  to  be  vermin,  wert 
to  be  promulgated  in  England.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  most 
scientific  and  expensive  style  of  farming,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
which  prevails  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  is  compatible  with  ih^ 
existence  of  rabbits  viewed  as  game,  and  subject  only  to  be  destroyed 
at  the  option  or  caprice  of  the  landlord  and  his  keepers.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  if  a  landlord  insists  upon  having  a  very  large  show 
of  hares,  he  must  consent  to  allow  to  the  farmers,  upon  whose  cro^ 
they  feed,  some  concession  or  compensation  in  the  form  of  reduction 
of  rent,  or  of  right  to  shoot  or  course.  But  as  regards  the  Gazoe 
Laws  which  protect  flying  game,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  againr. 
them  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  poachers  would,  in  the  main,  be  gama^ 
if  Game  Laws  were  abolished,  and  if  it  were  enacted  that  to  steal  a 
pheasant  or  partridge  was  precisely  the  same  offence  as  to  steal  t 
chicken  or  turkey.  A  more  serious  objection  to  the  strict  preserr^i- 
tion  of  game  than  any  that  arises  from  the  maintenance  and  enforce 
ment  of  the  Game  Laws  in  their  present  tqrm  seeni:!  to  us  to  crop  113- 
in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  severe  combata  or  affi-ays  between  giuK- 
keepers  and  poa<;hers,  attended,  as  they  too  fre^ut^ntly  nr&t  by  i^ 
results.  The  recent  murder  of  Lord  Whamclifie's  head- keeper,  indftf 
recolleotian  of  many  BlDiiiai  disasters  which  have  occurred  witiiHl  tti 
memory  of  every  middle-aged  man,  caunot  fail  to  produce  ft  sobitii^ 
edect  upon  all  thoughtful  and  conBcientious  proprietors  of  $M^- 
preserved  estates^  and  to  force  upon  their  coD&idcratian  tbt  worn' 
yenient  queetion  whether  they  are  justiiied  in  foro  consmoattB  > 
purchasing  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  hares  and 
ill  their  woods  and  lie  Ids  at  bo  costly  a  prico..  There  is,  of  i 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  game  on  I|l0  wem 
of  the  general  immunity  and  protection  from  robbers 
which  night- watchers  on  an  estate  seciue  for  ita 
tenements.  Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  of  j^oparvUsiDig  Mm'^ 
liveSf  or  of  dama^ng  their  health  b\  privation  of  iLn^p,  wllb » ^^ 
to  selEsh  iDdulgcnco  in  whut  is,  after  all,  but  a  piutime^  m  ff^ 
enough  to  induce  many  a  landowner,  who  Iti  dovoiedly  iltwtil  t^ 
field-sports  and  a  proficient  with  his  gim,  to  forc^  tlui  lalhfartilS*^ 
having  his  coverts  overdo  win  ^  with  gamt)i  proa^ved  at  «G^  *»  ^ 
lay  of  money,  and  it  m;^y  be  of  blood. 
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Bat  without  farther  moralisiiig  opon  the  ethics  of  game  preserving, 
let  as  proceed  to  examine  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  general  interests  of  shooting  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  breech-loader.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  recording 
our  opinion  that  its  substitution  for  the  muzzle-loader  will,  in  the 
end,  produce  no  less  radical  a  revolution  in  the  history  of  this  widely- 
spread  pastime  than  was  caused  half  a  century  ago  by  the  discovery 
and  introduction  of  the  percussion  system.  Few  more  striking  and 
pregnant  instances  of  British  adherence  to  tradition  can  be  found 
than  was  manifested,  between  the  years  1815  and  1880,  by  the 
reluctance  of  soldiers  to  acc^t  any  other  weapon  than  the  flint-lock 
musket,  which  had  won  Albuera  and  Salamanca,  Toulouse  and 
Waterloo.  None  of  our  historical  soldiers  were  more  ready  in  most 
cases  to  declare  themselves  swift  and  peremptory  reformers  than  the 
family  of  the  Napiers.  And  yet  we  find  Sir  Charles  James  Napier, 
the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  emphatically  protesting,  in  or  about  the  year 
1618,  against  the  introduction  of  a  percussion  musket,  which,  as  he 
insisted,  would  induce  soldiers  armed  with  it  to  fire  too  rapidly,  and 
to  throw  away  half  their  shots.  We  /ancy  that  we  have  heard  some 
such  language  uttered  too,  with  more  show  of  reason,  in  regard  to  the 
recent  armament  ai  our  infantry  with  breech-loaders. 

Less  indisposition,  however,  to  accept  a  weapon  which  was  evi- 
dently destined  to  be  ihe  fire-arm  of  the  foture,  was  exhibited  between 
1815  and  1825  by  British  sportsmen  than  by  British  soldiers.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  percussion  principle 
of  igniting  gunpowder  in  muskets  by  means  of  detonating  powder  to 
the  ingenuity  of  a  clergyman.     This  is  not,  par  parenthese,  the  only 
improvement  in  the  science  of  destruction  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  gentlemen  of  the  same  coloured  cloth.     So  long  ago  as  1807  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth  took  out  the  first  patent  for  a  percussion  musket, 
nor  is  it  possible  even  for  the  least  imaginative  of  men  to  notice  this 
date  without  indulging  in  a  passing  day-dream  upon  the  possible 
effects  which  Mr.  Forsyth's  discovery  might  have  produced  if  it  had 
been  utilised,  during  the  eight  years  which  followed  its  publication,  by 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Nothing,  however,  was  more 
natural  than  that  this  nation,  locked,  as  it  was,  in  a  life-and-death 
grapple  with  Napoleon,  should  have  had  little  time  or  inclination  for 
tiie  investigation  of  inventions.     It  was  reserved  for  sportsmen  to 
introduce  detonating  guns  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public,  and 
between  1820  and  1880  their  use  became  general.     It  was  in  1822 
that  Colonel  Hawker,  while  claiming  for  himself  credit  as  the  adapter 
of  the  copper  cap,  instituted  a  comparison  between  a  duck-gun  with 
detonating  lock,  and  another  with  flint  lock,  and  demonstrated  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  superiority  of  the  latter.     Nevertheless,  at  that 
very  moment,   all  the  successful  young  shots  of   England    were 
revelling  in  the  rapidity  of  ignition,  and  the  certainty  of  explosion, 
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which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  detonator  in  contradistinetionio 
the  flint-lock  small-arm.  Bat  it  is  amusing  to  ohserve  that  the  siow- 
nesB  of  motion,  and  the  disposition  to  regard  all  improvement  as  inno- 
vation, which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  "tlw 
departments  "  in  our  own  day,  were  no  less  markedly  discernible  in 
the  War  Office  which  had  recently  conducted  England  in  safety  thzoa^ 
the  greatest  struggle  she  has  ever  known,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldier  whom  our  country  has  produced.  It  ii 
worthy  of  record  that  such  were  the  suspicion  and  distrust  with  whidi 
the  authorities  viewed  the  new  percussion  musket,  that  it  was  issued 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  one  company  in  every  regiment.  It  wu 
not  until  the  efficiency  of  the  weapon  was  fully  established  by  the 
decisive  victories  gained  with  it  on  the  Sutlej,  and  in  the  Punjab, 
that  all  departmental  hostility  to  it  evaporated  and  passed  away.  Bi 
introduction  into  the  French  army  did  not  take  place  until  the  yetr 
1840. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  substitution  of 
the  detonator  for  the  flint  lock  appears,  at  flrst,  to  have  been  that  the 
shooting  of  many  men  who  had  been  all  their  hves  very  indilTerent 
performers  with  the  ancient  weapon  became  sensibly  improved  when 
they  used  the  modem.  Colonel  Hawker  found  it  necessary  to  ate 
his  instructions  for  young  sportsmen,  and  to  advise  them  to  shoot 
three,  instead  of  six,  inches  ahead  of  a  bird  flying  rapidly  across 
them  at  80  yards'  distance.  But  it  is  curious  to  remark  thai  the 
''bags,"  or  returns  of  game  killed,  do  not  appear  to  have  beoi 
greatly  augmented  by  the  superiority  of  the  new  weapon.  There  i$ 
uo  othyr  estate  in  England  which,  as  regard s  the  fecitTiditj%  accTir&cyi 
and  antiquity  of  its  annals  and  anecdotes  of  shootiug,  can  com  pais 
with  Holkham,  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  records  or 
annals  requiro  to  bo  moro  jealously  and  inqmsi  tori  ally  gcrntiiiis*4 
than  those  which  have  for  their  subject  the  shootiiii^  lu-hievemetiU  of 
famous  shots.  \Va  heg  at  once,  and  emphatic  ally,  to  record  ocr 
protest  agamst  the  possibility  of  believing  what  has  been  ri^eatcd 
LQ  a  hundred  books,  magazine  articles,  and  journals,  UiM  3fr< 
Osbaldeston  once  killod  ninety- eight  pheasants  out  of  one  haii4fii 
Eihots.  StiU  more  mcredible  is  a  story  inserteil  in  a  rambling  botfc 
called  *'  SporUserapiana,"  and  which  records  the  seoi^  of  Oipliii 
Horatio  Ross  in  a  pigeon-match  decided  ^t  the  Bed  Ibltte.  in 
the  year  1828.  We  quote  the  words  as  tbey  appear  in  ' 
Bcrapiana  :  ** — ^*  Pi^^eon  match  ;  80  shots — 30  yards'  rise— 4  i 
Captain  Boss  scored  76  birds  killed ;  throe  more  hit  the  tof  «if  Ihi 
paling  and  counted  as  misses,  but  fell  within  the  ground.  Om  p* 
over  the  paling,  owing  to  the  right  btirrel  missing  fire,  but  i 
with  the  left.^'  What  niay  be  the  preciise  meaning  of  Ibeda  1ij4  i 
we  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  But  we  imaipiid  thai  h$  wiU  k«i 
little  dl^culiy,  whatever  may  be  his  estimatd  of  Oaptaia  Boii'f  pni- 
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oiency  as  a  marksman,  in  pronouncing  this  score  to  be  an  exagge- 
ration. 

Bat  to  retnm  to  Holkham ;  it  wonld  appear  that  the  bags  secured 
by  Mr.  Coke  and  his  friends  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  reported  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  percussion  gun.  Thus  we  read  that  in  October,  1797, 
Mr.  Coke,  shooting,  of  course,  with  a  flint  gun,  upon  his  manor  at 
Warham,  and  within  a  mile's  circumference,  bagged  forty  brace  of 
birds  in  eight  hours  out  of  ninety- three  shots,  killing  every  bird  singly. 
This  story  smacks  a  little  of  the  same  vein  as  is  apparent  in  those 
about  Osbaldeston  and  Boss  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  over  them  of  being  believed  at  Holkham.  Again,  in  January, 
1803,  Mr.  Coke,  Sir  John  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  went 
aver  to  Houghton,  and,  traversing  the  very  ground  of  which  the 
shooting  has  lately  been  rented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  killed  in  one 
day  14  brace  of  hares,  16  couple  of  rabbits,  24  brace  of  pheasants, 
18  brace  of  partridges,  and  16  couple  of  woodcocks.  No  doubt  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  associates  have  made  larger  bags  than  this 
on  the  same  ground  during  the  late  season ;  but  it  has  often  been 
noticed,  with  surprise,  that  the  percussion  gun  was  not  signalised  on 
its  introduction  by  the  largely-increased  size  of  the  bags  which  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  a  matter  for  speculation  whether  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  believing  that  men  who  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  flint  gun  did  not  at  first  understand  how  to  make  the  most 
of  their  new  weapon,  or  whether  it  arose  from  greater  scarcity  of 
game  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  no  more  certain  evidence  of  this  fact  can  be 
adduced  than  is  furnished  by  the  record  of  the  now  forgotten,  but 
at  one  time  much-celebrated  shooting-match  which  took  place 
between  Colonel  Anson  and  C^tain  Boss  in  November,  1828,  at  the 
shooting-quarters  which  Lord  de  Boos  then  rented  at  Mildenhall, 
in  Suffolk.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked  by  sporting  anti- 
quarians that  the  shooting-matches  which  were  so  much  in  vogue 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  prowess  of  two  lival 
marksmen  was  tested  at  the  expense  of  partridges  or  pigeons,  have 
in  modem  times  become  as  obsolete  and  unfashionable  as  races  over 
the  Beacon  Course  at  Newmarket,  or  as  pugilistic  encounters  in  a 
24-foot  ring.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  match 
that  ever  excited  so  much  interest,  or  of  which  the  fame  has  livdd  for 
BO  many  years,  as  the  great  '*  Boss  and  Anson  match "  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of 
it  to  a  description  which  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Boss 
himself.  He  relates  that  in  July,  1828,  he  was  returning  from  the 
Bed  House  at  Battersea,  in  company  with  Colonel  Anson  and  Lord 
de  Boos.  They  had  been  shooting  at  pigeons,  and  Lord  de  Boos, 
after  remarking  that  no  one  had  a  chance  against  Captain  Boss  at 
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pigeons,  inquired  whether  he  had  eqaal  confidence  in  his  pover  of 
shooting  game  or  partridges.  Upon  receiving  an  affirmatiTe  reply, 
Lord  de  Boos  proposed  that  Captain  Boss  should  present  himsdf  at 
Mldenhall  npon  the  first  day  of  the  following  November,  prepared 
to  shoot  partridges  against  any  man  Lord  de  Boos  produced.  It 
was  agreed  that  Uie  two  rivals  were  to  start  at  sunrise  by  the  watdi, 
and  to  shoot  until  sunset  without  any  halt ;  that  no  dogs  were  to  be 
used,  but  that  they  were  to  walk  about  40  or  50  yards  apart,  with 
two  or  three  men  between,  or  on  one  side  of  them ;  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  birds  should  be  picked  up,  but  that  if  a  bird  was 
seen  by  the  un^ire  to  drop,  it  should  be  considered  sufficient.  The 
bet  was  J6200  a  side,  but  to  this  amount  both  antagonists  added  con- 
siderably before  the  event  came  off.  The  rest  shall  be  told  in  Captain 
Boss's  own  words : — 

''  We  all  breakfasted  at  Mildenhall  by  candlelight,  and  were  in 
line  ready  to  start  at  the  correct  moment  when  by  the  watch  the  sm 
had  risen ;  for  we  could  see  no  sun,  the  country  being  envdoped  in 
mist.  Colonel  Anson  was  a  particularly  fast  and  strong  walker,  and 
seemed  to  fancy  he  was  able  to  outwalk  me.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
him  go  off  <  at  score,'  as  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  highest  possible 
training,  and  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the  pace  up  without  halting  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  Everything  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
fairness.  We  changed  order  every  hour,  and  as  Colonel  Anson  was 
able  to  hold  on  at  the  same  pace,  we  were  fighting  against  each  other 
as  fairly  as  two  men  could. 

''  The  Colonel  had  luck  on  his  side,  as  the  birds  rose  more  favour- 
ably for  him  than  for  me,  and  in  the  course  of  the  match  he  got  eleven 
more  shots  than  I  did ;  iiie  consequence  being  that  at  one  time  he  was 
seven  birds  ahead  of  me.  About  two  o'clock,  however,  I  saw  evident 
signs  that  he  had  pretty  nearly  pumped  himself  out.  The  old  Sqmie 
rode  up  to  me  and  said,  <  Boss,  go  along  1  he'll  lie  down  directly,  and 
die,'  fancying  that  he  was  viewing  a  beaten  fox.  I  was  thus  aUe 
to  go  right  away  from  the  Colonel ;  and  as  the  birds  were  so  wild,  in 
consequence  of  the  crowd  and  noise,  that  few  shots  were  got  nearer 
than  50  or  60  yards,  I  gradually  made  up  my  lee  way. 

^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  the 
watch  would  indicate  sunset,  Mr.  Charles  Qreville  and  Colonel  BosseH 
rode  up  to  me,  and  said  that  Colonel  Anson  could  walk  no  more ;  bat 
that  "he  was  one  bird  ahead  of  me,  and  Lord  de  Boos  had  anthorieed 
them  to  propose  to  me  to  make  it  a  drawn  match.  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  money,  about  Jgl,000,  depending  on  the  result,  and  had  not  had  a 
shot  for  the  last  ten  minutes ;  so,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that  late  hour,  when  the  birds  w^ 
all  out  of  the  turnips  and  feeding  on  the  stubble,  it  was  too  large  a 
sum  to  risk  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  brace  of  birds  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    I  therefore  agreed  to  make  it  a  drawn  match.    I  was  as 
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fresh  as  when  I  started,  and  offered  to  start  then  and  there,  and  go 
on  foot  to  London  against  any  one  present,  for  Jg500.  The  nnmber 
of  birds  killed  by  each  was  absurdly  small— only,  I  think,  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  brace.  We  dined  at  Mildenhall,  and  were  capitally 
entertained  by  Lord  de  Boos,  who  had  the  best  of  French  cooks  and 
the  best  of  French  wines."  Borne  time  after  these  words  were  written, 
Captain  Boss  added  to  them  thus : — **  Alas  !  alas  1  when  I  look  back 
to  that  evening !  Every  one  then  assembled  in  the  dining-room  at 
Mildenhall,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  is  now  in  his  grave ;  and 
our  polished  and  accomplished  host  died  a  disgraced  man  I " 

This  chronicle  of  a  memorable  match,  although  not  without  interest 
even  after  the  lapse  of  well-nigh  forty  years,  is  chiefly  serviceable  on 
the  present  occasion  as  illustrating  the  smallness  of  the  bag  which  two 
of  the  best  shots  in  England  were  able  to  make  in  1828  with  the 
newly-introduced  percussion  gun.     Undoubtedly,  the  facility  of  load- 
ing was  not  nearly  so  great  between  1820  and  1880  as  it  became  8ub-« 
sequently,  between  1840  and  1850.     Another  lesson  which  this  and 
all  similar  matches  serve  to  teach  is,   the    impossibility  of  iairly 
testing  the  comparative  skill  with  the  gun  of  any  two  men  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  single  trial  of  strength.    Even  the  best  shots  are 
subject,  as  Hawker  remarks,  to  great  inequality  in  their  shooting ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  accident  of  good  or  bad  luck  as  to  the  lie  of  the 
birds,  will  never  fail  to  incline  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other,  if  the 
two  antagonists  are  as  to  skill  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other. 
Fashion,  however  much  it  may  have  deteriorated  upon  other  points, 
has  shown  itself  discriminating  and  sagacious  in  discarding  such 
shooting-matches  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  were  in 
vogue  and  popular  at  its  commencement.    No  one  was  fonder  of 
these  matches  in  his  youth  than  the  late  Mr.  Osbaldeston ;  and,  it 
must  be  added,  that  few  men  ever  submitted  to  defeat,  which, 
indeed,  was  seldom  his  portion,  with  so  bad  a  grace.    It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  disposition  to  get  up  matches  for  money  between 
friends,  and  to  promote  competition  by  stimulating  men  to^  ride  or  to 
shoot  against  each  other,  is  conducive  to  anything  rather  than  to  good 
fellowship.    For  these  reasons,  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
such  matches  as,  according  to  the  author  of  **  Sportascrapiana,"  were 
continually  being  made  between  Colonel  Anson,   Lord  Kennedy, 
Messrs.   Osbaldeston,  Farquharson,   Cruikshank,  Budd,  and  many 
more,  are  now  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  proposed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that,  in  these  days  of  breech-loaders,  shoot- 
ing-matches should  have  gone  out  of  fashion ;  for  few  indeed  are  the 
partridge  manors  in  England  which  could  stand  having  many  matches 
shot  over  them  by  crack  young  marksmen  of  the  present  time,  armed 
irith  this  weapon.  We  heard  it  lately  remarked  that  there  are  not 
many  coverts  in  England  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  De  Grey,  M.P.  for 
West  Norfolk,  would  not  make  a  clean  sweep  in  three  hours,  if  he 
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was  turned  loose  in  them,  anned  with  his  couple  of  breeeh-loaden, 
and  with  directions  to  slay  and  to  spare  not.  It  is  too  late  in  the  dsj 
for  us  to  enter  now  into  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  vui 
superiority  of  the  breech-loading  shot  gun  over  its  predecessor,  for 
this  superiority  is  all  but  universally  admitted  and  confessed*  The 
time  has  long  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  for  a  sporting  writer 
to  take  the  course  adopted  in  1857  by  the  "Old  Shekarry,"  who,  m 
October  of  that  year,  advanced  thirty  reasons  in  the  Field  newspaper 
for  preferring  breech-loaders  to  any  other  weapon.  The  breech- 
loader now  occupies  the  field,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  rei^s, 
like  Alexander,  without  a  rival.  The  "Old  Shekarry's"  thirty  reasons 
seem  to  us  susceptible  of  considerable  condensation  or  compressioiL 
The  chief  advantages  of  the  breech-loader  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words : — 1.  It  may  be  fired  eight  times  while  a  muzzle-loader  is 
fired  twice.  2.  It  is  much  safer,  and  the  loader's  hand  is  never  in 
jeopardy.  8.  There  is  little  or  no  recoil.  4.  It  hits  harder  and 
shoots  quicker  than  its  rival.  5.  It  can  be  reloaded  noiselessly,  and 
without  change  of  position,  and  without  soiling  the  butt  of  the  gnxL 
6.  The  charge  can  be  drawn  in  an  instant,  and  snipe  shot,  or  duck 
shot,  or  ball,  can  be  inserted  or  removed  at  will. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  last-named  advantage 
to  men  who,  like  the  "  Old  Shekarry, '*  are  accustomed  to  shoot  is 
India,  or  Africa,  or  in  regions  frequented  by  dangerous  wild  beasts. 
There  are  few  greater  disadvantages  to  a  good  hunter  when  on  a 
trail,  or  when  stalking  a  tickle  quarry,  than  to  have  two  or  three 
porsons  at  his  heels,  carrying  his  extra  guns  or  rifies,  and  trebling  cr 
quadrupling  the  noise  which  he  makes  in  forcing  his  way  throo^ 
brushwood*  Moreover,  the  experienced  hunter,  when  in  piiri^mt  of 
"big  game,'*  such  aa  lions  or  tigers^  greatly  prefers  to  be  d^'pLtiiicfit 
upon  himself  aloDO.  Mauy  a  eportsman's  life  baa  hwn  eiidiin  i::;cr^ 
by  his  gun-boarers  boUicg  at  a  critical  moment,  and  l^^aving  his^ 
with  both  barrels  discharged,  in  Uie  immediate  proximity  of  a  woiutdid 
and  maddened  animal.  Lastly,  it  is  no  alight  advantage  to  a  V|iefti« 
mao,  tired  out  after  a  bard  day's  fag,  to  have  but  one  weapoo  It 
cleau,  instead  of  havang  to  aet  to  work  npon  font  or  live  gtu*  9 
riflea,  and  to  perform  a  task  which  no  man  who  has  phot  in  Ajii, 
AMca,  or  America,  and  who  values  his  own  life^  ever  in  trusts  to  ssT 
hand  save  his  own.  Now,  the  possession  of  one  good  breech- lo«diTt 
which  is  an  armoury  in  itself,  acts  the  sportsmiin  free  frotn  aU  Umm 
disadvantages  which  wo  have  enumerated.  While  shooting  Bt^p^  li 
a  jungle,  he  is  not  disconcerted  at  finding  himself  in  the  oeighlioisHsooA 
of  tiger,  or  bear,  or  elephant,  for  he  can  substitute  a  ball  f0r  ffiolyf^ 
shot  mthout  an  icatant's  delay,  and  witbaut  taking  his  «>fe  off  Im 
enemy.  In  fact,  to  sum  up  the  wholt'  case  in  fitvoiir  of  thd 
loader  in  tho  "Old  Shekarry's*'  emphatic  worJa: — **  Hu  wbo 
once  used  a  breech- loading  gun  or  rille  will  no  more  think  of 
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back  to  a  muzzle-loader  than  the  erack  marksman  at  Hythe  wonld 
retnm  to  Brown  Bess." 

But  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  general  superiority  of  the  breech- 
loader as  a  weapon  framed  for  the  destruction  of  game,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
abundance  of  game  in  Great  Britain  which  our  predecessors  luxuriated 
in  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  passion  of 
the  day  is  for  heavy  bags  of  game  shot  in  comparatively  short  spaces 
of  time, — say,  in  from  three  to  four  hours, — and  with  little  heed  given 
by  the  shooters  to  the  question  whether  the  bird  which  they  destroy  is  a 
mangled  heap  of  feathers  when.it  falls,  or  whether  it  is  killed  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  in  neat  and  sportsman-like  style.  By  no  class  of  men 
will  a  more  pregnant  sermon  be  preached,  as  to  the  visible  effects  of  the 
breech-loader  upon  the  birds  which  it  destroys,  than  by  the  poulterers 
of  London.  Baily,  and  Fisher,  and  many  of  their  professional  brethren, 
will  tell  yon  that  out  of  the  pheasants  sent  to  them,  the  proportion  of 
birds  fit  to  appear  upon  the  table  is  continually  growing  smaller.  It 
was  for  some  time  pretended  by  the  champions  of  the  muzzle-loader 
that  it  delivered  its  shot  more  closely  and  forcibly  than  its  rival.  No 
one  who  examines  the  pheasants  now  killed  in  a  battue  will  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  breech-loader  being  the  harder-hitting  weapon  of  the 
two.  So  thoroughly  is  this  fact  admitted  by  the  London  poulterers, 
that  they  have  invented  a  method  of  utilising  pheasants  which  are 
too  hard  hit  to  admit  of  being  roasted,  by  cutting  off  the  mangled 
portions  of  the  breast,  and  making  up  the  remaining  portions  into 
minced  meat  for  pheasant  or  game  pies.  But  there  is  another  fashion, 
also  greatly  on  the  increase  in  England,  which  seems  to  us  to  bode 
little  good  to  future  abundance  of  game, — the  fashion,  we  mean,  of 
driving  moors  and  manors,  and  of  kilHng  partridges  and  grouse  from 
behind  a  hedge  or  peat-stack,  as  they  are  driven  over  your  head.  It 
is  notorious  tiiat  there  are  many  estates  in  England,  especially  in  the 
moorland  districts  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland,  where,  in  former  times,  a  moor,  beaten  in  the 
ordinary  way,  yielded  at  most  twelve  or  fifteen  brace  of  grouse  in  a 
day,  picked  up  by  the  laborious  exertions  of  two  or  three  good  shots 
— and  that  not  for  many  days.  But  the  same  moor,  if  driven  according 
to  the  modem  fashion,  will  now  yield  without  difficulty,  to  the  same 
number  of  guns,  180  or  150  brace  in  a  day.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  are  sajdng,  we  have  but  to  instance  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  moors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghats  worth.  We  have 
all  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  grouse  disease  in  Scotland  during  the 
past  year.  Undoubtedly  the  inscrutable  epidemic  which  has  been  fatal 
to  so  many  birds  is,  in  the  main,  accountable  for  their  greatly 
diminished  numbers.  But  may  it  not  fairly  be  asked  whether  ten  years 
of  driving  grouse,  and  of  killing  them  with  breech-loaders,  have  not 
also  something  to  do  with  it,  and  whether  a  continuation  of  the  same 
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praciioes  for  ten  years  more  will  not  make  itself  felt  in  a  manner  whidi 
will  tell  very  disagreeably  npon  the  rent-roll  of  many  Highland  lairda? 

The  breech-loader,  like  all  other  laboor-saving  machines^  is 
nnqnestionably  a  valuable  boon  to  hmnanity,  bat  it  presnppos^ 
that  the  time  which  it  saves  in  killing  game  is  to  be  made  ose  of 
in  higher  and  more  profitable  occupations.  It  is  a  frequent  rema^ 
of  Americans,  when  commenting  upon  the  numerical  strength  of  tlu 
leisure  classes  in  England,  that  in  creating  the  universe,  God  made 
no  provision  for  men  and  women  into  whose  scheme  of  daily  life  bo 
thought  or  necessity  for  labour  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient.  II 
young  and  luxurious  gentlemen  fancy  that  they  can,  by  ofiing  the 
breech-loader,  kill  as  much  in  four  hours  as  their  fathers  and  iiore- 
fathers  killed  in  three  or  four  times  that  space,  and  that  they  etn 
also  continue  to  shoot  as  many  days  in  the  year  as  their  predeeeseozs, 
it  needs  no  prophet  to  announce  to  them  that  they  are  redconmg 
without  their  host.  The  destruction  of  game,  perpetually  indulged 
in  as  a  pastime,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  value  as  articles  of  food 
possessed  by  the  birds  or  animals  killed,  must  be  pronounced  by  i 
severe  moralist  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  increased  facility  for  making  large  bags, 
conferred  upon  the  sporiisman  by  the  breech-loader,  has  snbtradad 
and  withdrawn  all  general  interest  from  the  records  of  such  shooting 
feats  as  fifteen  years  ago  were  upon  every  tongue.  For  yeara  tnd 
years  the  present  Lord  Panmure  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monee  wen 
quoted  as  the  only  two  men  in  Scotland  who  had  ever  killed  a  hnxi- 
dred  brace  of  grouse  in  one  day.  This  feat  they  accom^^IisiiC'd  wilii 
two  or  three  muzzle -loading  guns,  one  of  which  whb  put  inio 
their  hands  after  every  shot,  freshly  loaded*  There  were  not  ^riBt 
ing  Bportsmon,  howevor,  who  thought  even  this  imd  eclipsed  by  tlu 
present  Lord  WeBlock,  who,  upon  a  moor  in  P^rthshin?,  laB«d 
ninety-eight  brace  of  grouse  with  one  muzisle-loaAimg  gtm,  htM 
throughout  the  day  by  his  own  hand*  But  whatever  tul&tesl  coei 
attached  to  these  achievements  with  the  muz;ile-lDfi4ert  hsi»  nov  all 
hut  faded  a^v^ay  in  connection  with  the  breech-loader*  It  is  foU  fhaX 
tho  breech-loader  is  so  much  more  rapid  and  deadly  a  weapon*  that 
few  people  now  care  to  be  told  whether  Mr,  De  Grey  or  any  <»»  d 
his  contemporaries  have  Hlled  160  or  200  brae- g  of  groiisa  wiQi  ilia 
a  day-  Let  tho  namg  generation  of  sportsmen  take  good  b««4t  ^ 
conclusion^  lest  in  their  an  sue  ty  to  astonish  the  world  witli  ooA^* 
fie<mt  "  bags,"  they  succeed  in  estranging  from  a  noble  sport  tM 
degree  of  popular  favour  which  it  has  bo  long  enjoyed*  and  a  t»- 
feiture  of  which  conld  not  prove  otherwises  than  fatal  in  the  end  to  ftl 
prosperity  and  longevity. 

Happily,  in  thcf;e  days  of  easy  locomotion,  tUcf^i  ftra  ibmrflltrt  if 
poriunities  for  wealthy  and  ad\  cDturoas  young  sportasMi  to  aans 
themselves  outre  mer  with  more  stirring  sport  than  thm  friKNii  ill 
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fields  of  England,  the  moorlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
supply.  The  wonders  of  the  African  continent,  as  a  field  for  ambitions 
marksmen,  have  been  revealed  to  ns  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
by  a  succession  of  mighty  hunters.  India  continues  to  offer  to  English- 
men the  same  fecundity  of  sport  for  which  her  Ghauts  and  Himalayas, 
her  jungles  and  sunburnt  wastes,  her  nullahs  and  forests,  have  been 
perpetually  celebrated.  But,  should  the  sportsman  desire  to  pursue 
every  variety  of  game  upon  a  noble  continent,  rejoicing  in  a  summer 
climate  which  makes  life  in  the  open  air  one  continual  feast,  let  him 
repair  to  the  broad  plains  and  prairies  or  the  majestic  lakes  and  rivers 
of  North  America,  and  take  his  fill  of  sport,  with  bear,  bufiyo, 
panther,  deer,  and  every  variety  of  land  and  water-fowl  for  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit.  We  have  often  meditated  upon  the  exquisite  delight 
with  which  Colonel  Hawker  would  have  launched  his  Hampshire 
canoe  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  what  havoc 
he  would  have  wrought  among  the  wild  swans  and  brent-geese,  and 
canvafi-baok  ducks,  and  blue- wings,  and  all  the  hosts  of  wild-fowl  vnih 
whose  cries  the  whole  surface  of  iiie  stream  is  vocal  after  nightfbU. 
What  additions  would  he.  not  here  have  made  to  what  he  calls 
bis  "  wild-fowl  artillery ;  **  what  novel  instructions  would  not  his  in- 
genuity and  experience  have  suggested  for  approaching  the  wary  and 
well-nigh  unapproachable  wild  swan  f  **  Those  who  have  walked," 
8ays  Colonel  Montague,  **  on  a  summer's  evening,  by  the  sedgy  sides 
of  mifrequented  rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different 
water-fowl ;  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  the 
mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  l^e  tremulous  neighings  of  the 
jack-snipe,  and  the  booming  of  the  bittern.** 

If  it  had  been  the  gallant  coloneFs  fortune  '<  to  run  the  blockade  " 
by  erossing  the  Potomac  frequently  on  dark  nights  during  tiie  recent 
American  war,  he  would  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  greatly  en- 
largmg  his  list  of  river-birds  and  his  description  of  their  cries.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  passing  apprehensions  as  to  the  substitution  in 
England  of  shooters  for  sportsmen,  and  whatever  our  suspicions  as  to 
the  incompatibility  of  unrestrictedly-used  breech-loaders  with  the 
mamtenance  of  an  undiminished  head  of  game,  we  have  no  fears  what- 
ever about  any  diminution  of  the  pluck,  energy,  and  accuracy  of  aim 
which  have  always  distinguished  British  sportsmen  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Britain  will  still,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  produce  a 
never-failing  supply  of  men  like  Gordon  Cumming  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  long  course  of  hot  luncheons  under  the 
^ge-side,  or  of  kid-gloved  manipulation  of  the  In'eech-loader,  may 
^^6  sapped  for  a  moment  the  manliness  of  one  of  our  young  porphy- 
n>gemti,  it  will  take  but  a  brief  taste  of  the  delights  of  wild  shooting 
in  any  land  beyond  sea  to  send  his  blood  once  more  coursing  hotiy 
^^ngh  his  veins,  and  to  vindicate  his  manhood,  enterprise,  and 
endorance  against  all  sneers  and  aspersions. 
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Chemists,  I  am  assnred,  have  never  succeeded  in  ascertaining  whst 
pecnliar  {miction  is  performed  in  vegetable  life  by  the  ligneoos  part  of 
plants  ;  for  though  it  would  be  an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  saj 
that  it  was  totally  inert,  experience  would  contradict  the  assertion, 
since  all  physicians  are  aware  that  the  active  principle  of  vegetable 
agents  invariably  loses  when  disassociated  from  this  seemingly  inert 
portion,  and  that  what  are  pharmaceutically  called  ''  extracts ''  are 
invariably  deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  compound  structure. 
Yarious  ingenious  theories  have  been  thrown  out  to  account  for  this 
strange  fact,  some  alleging  that  the  ligneous  principle  retarded,  and 
thus  concentrated  the  action  of  the  energetic  agent ;  others  averring 
that  the  qualities  of  the  so-called  inert  part  were  only  called  forth 
during  the  action,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  heroic 
element. 

I  must,  I  grieve  to  say,  leave  the  controversy  where  I  found  it.  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  to  either  side  of  the  argument.  What  led  me 
to  the  topic,  indeed,  was  not  any  especial  interest  in  the  problem  itselt 
— ^interesting  as  it  is, — as  the  question,  whether  we  have  not  La  our 
daily  life  phenomena  very  closely  resembling  these  that  I  speak  of? 
Does  not  the  world  contain  a  large  amount  of  humanity  without  any 
assignable  use,  who  do  not  seem  in  any  way  to  influence  the  course 
of  events,  who  neither  weaken  nor  strengthen  life  ?  Do  they  not  occupy 
a  very  large  space  in  this  small  planet  of  ours,  and  are  not  the  mass 
of  mankind  Hgneous  people  ? 

Are  not  all  public  bodies,  clubs,  associations,  vestneSt  e\^en  parlia- 
meuts,  largely  ligneous  ?  Do  you  know  an  iostitntion,  a  fioeiety,  do 
you  know  even  a  family,  without  a  ligneous  ingredient  ?  Cani  you  bj 
your  hand  on  your  heart  and  declare  that  fully  three -fourths  of  your 
acquaintances  arc  not  Ligneous  ? 

Certain  clubs  arc  almost  entirely  ligneous,  arid  so  with  &ome  dinner- 
parties. The  great  question  then  is,  \Vhat  is  the  function  thai  them 
people  perform  in  life  9  For  though  the  Scotch  a^Jago  has  it  thtS  **it 
takes  a'  sort  o'  folk  to  mak'  a  world,"  I  do  not  hold  that  expk&Mio& 
to  bo  satisfactory  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  To  say  that  they  mt 
what  chemists  call  the  vehicle  which  holik  in  suspension  or  i&loliai 
the  more  active  ingredients  of  life  will  not  meet  the  case  ;  fof  <ltf» 
people  arc  generally  diaposcd  to  associate  together ;  they  deal  wA 
each  other,  and  intomuuTy  and  beget  other  Lignitei.  Tbcy  ifi  ofi^ 
therefore,  eBsentially  united  with  active  ligents. 
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I  have  given  the  matter  much  thought.  First  of  all,  I  had  hoped  that 
by  reflecting  on  ligneous  people  I  might  have  arrived  at  the  solution 
of  that  curious  problem  in  vegetable  life  with  which  I  started  in  this 
paper ;  but  the  more  I  considered  the  question,  the  more  interest  did 
I  find  myself  attaching  to  the  illustration,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
ligneous  humanity  which  entirely  engaged  my  thoughts  and  occupied 
my  sympathies. 

Lignites  were  not  made  without  their  use,  if  we  could  only  find  it ; 
this  was  the  axiom  which  I  kept  ever  before  me.  If  zeal  and  a  strong 
will  could  have  conquered  the  difficulty,  I  should  have  had  a  tri- 
umphant success.  Never  did  a  man  go  more  heart  and  soul  into  an 
inquiry.  I  thought  over  it  by  day  ;  I  dreamt  of  it  by  night ;  I  cross-ques- 
tioned all  the  shrewdest  men  of  my  acquaintance  ;  I  made  patient  study 
of  the  dull  ones.  I  went  down  to  Margate  ;  I  spent  a  winter  at  Bath ; 
I  tried  Harrogate, — great  centres  of  lignosities,  to  watch  their  ways 
and  note  their  habits ;  but  they  were  such  close  imitations  of  other  men, 
that  it  seemed  like  the  same  landscape  seen  through  a  smoked  glass. 

A  cynical  observer  once  said  that  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
physician  there  was  only  the  difference  between  a  pound  and  a  guinea. 
What  a  dreadful  thought  if  a  similar  proportion  were  to  rule  between 
the  ligneous  and  the  real  men !  This  could  not  be,  for  however  closely, 
as  I  said,  the  lignites  dressed  like  the  real  men,  walked,  rode,  dined, 
and  behaved  at  church  like  them,  the  two  were  in  their  natures  essen- 
tially and  totally  different.  From  deep  study  and  close  investigation,  I 
perceived  that  tiiough  the  ligneous  element  was  to  be  found  in  every 
class  and  condition  of  life, — from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, — it  abounded 
more  in  the  well-to-do  middle  rank,  where  there  is  a  fair  share  of  com- 
forts, and  not  an  over-proportion  of  high  ambitions.  In  the  artisan 
class,  amongst  the  better  paid,  lignosity  was  not  unfrequent.  It 
pervaded  largely  the  class  of  shopkeepers ;  grocers  had  it,  and  oilmen  ; 
and  it  was  frequent  amongst  hairdressers  and  wig-makers.  It  was 
rare  enough  with  soldiers  or  sailors  on  full  pay,  but  actually  ravaged 
them  when  they  retired  from  the  service.  Lawyers  and  doctors  had 
it  sparingly,  but  parsons  were  much  afflicted  with  it,  and  generally 
took  it  of  a  severe  type,  and  were  what  doctors  call  well-marked 
cases.  Amongst  men  in  high  office,  some  diplomatists  were  very 
strong  instances ;  but  indeed  a  subdued  form  of  the  disease,  what 
might  be  styled  Lignitis  mitis,  prevails  pretty  generaUy  through  all 
the  ranks  of  diplomacy. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Why  were  these  people  created  ?  What 
function  do  they  fulfil  ?  What  is  their  allotted  part  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  human  existence  ?  They  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
ornament  life,  nor  to  render  it  more  pleasurable.  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  they  are  the  bitter  tonics  of  existence  which  fortify  and  brace  us  ? 
Is  it  that  they  are  a  sort  of  moral  rhubarb  designed  to  stimulate  the 
stomachs  of  our  depraved  natures  ? 
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Certain  fish,  the  physiologist  tells  ns,  s^^allow  small  atones,  by  Uie 
Slid  of  Tihich  they  tritnrate  the  food  in  their  stomach,  and  rend^  ii 
more  easy  of  digestion.  Axe  the  Lignites,  then,  our  small  stones? 
Are  these  people  hard  and  gritty  with  a  purpose  ?  Ajid  is  their  fnne- 
tion  in  life  that  amount  of  friction  they  supply,  and  that  fiaiotiry 
hindrmice  to  progress,  at  which  ignorance  may  chafe,  bat  which 
wisdom  sanctions  and  approves  ?  I  almost  venture  to  hope,  if  1 
have  not  hit  on  the  Eolution  of  the  great  puzzle,  I  have  gone  ne&r 
it,  I  know  what  a  ffillacious  support  a  mere  personal  escperience 
affords  to  any  one  in  a  scientific  inquiry,  and  how  fretjuently  instances 
are  suhjecta  of  deception*  Still,  I  would  prefer  my  claim  to  som*; 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  as  one  long  conversant  with  Lignites  az^ 
their  ways*  From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  I  have  been  mneh 
thrown  amongst  these  people.  Indeed,  for  a  portion  of  my  life  I 
saWj  spoke  to,  and  moved  amongst  little  other  than  Lignit^^s,  and  I 
have  come  to  tho  firm  conclusion  that  Lignites  are  a  noeessary  com- 
plement of  human  existence,  and  without  a  certain  amount  of  them 
the  great  business  of  life  could  not  be  conducted.  Lignites^  by  th^ 
natural  slowness  of  comprehension,  by  their  instinctive  dnlneis, 
require  that  in  all  discussions  not  only  the  very  amplest  explanalioni 
of  everything  should  be  given,  but  that  continual  repetitions  fihauU 
he  employed ;  so  that,  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  link,  tbo  inteUigence  of  any  assembly  can  he  gauged  l>y  th# 
smallest  capacity  present.  In  this  way  Lignites  do  great  service, 
LUte  Charles  Fox's  barometer  ; — whatever  the  Lignite  nnderst^ads, 
by  that  few  will  be  puzzled. 

In  this  way  parliamentary  Lignites  are  of  infinite  value-  When 
one  of  these  rises  in  his  place  to  say  that  he  hopes  it  will  not  b« 
imputed  to  any  defective  intolligenco  on  his  part  if  he  owns  that  a 
portion  of  the  right  hon*  gentleman's  statement  was  totally  above  bii 
comprehension,  the  ''hear,  hear,"  from  the  hack  benches  proclaotf 
the  presence  of  many  Lignites  similarly  mystified  and  be  mu<141ed. 

In  private  life  Lignites  have  a  grand  function.  They  form  th« 
respectability  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  their  calm  impassiveness,  to  tfe# 
statne-hke  immobility  of  their  moral  features,  that  men  look  np  for 
the  rule  of  life.  In  the  solemn  gravity  of  their  prand  maxim,  *•  W* 
KEVER  DO  FT,**  there  is  a  boundless  depth  of  wisdom,  Wheitr  thesf 
words  ring  out,  argument  never  comes,  and  reason  retiree  dbafil^ 
Bind  hnmihatod.  *'  We  never  do  it"  is  stronger  than  logte,  jn^  a» 
the  natural  affections  of  mankind  are  stronger  than  law*  "  Wt  ikwmt 
do  it  "  is  not  merely  prohibitive  ;  it  m  condemnatory ;  it  ^eelttrov  t^ 
while  you  or  I,  in  our  iirnoranco,  may  be  habitualtid  to  Uite**  UiaL  «r 
the  other,  there  is,  to  the  higher  appreciation  of  fi^aperior  nutttrvii.  a 
warning  voice  audible  enough  to  say,  '^  Do  not  do  tL"  Tliis  iiM 
Lignites  hear  ;  and  from  their  over -watch  fulness,  iii  one  WOOli  a^t 
they  were  ever  listening  for  it8  ntt^'rances. 
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Lignites  are  great  at  dinner-parties ;  indeed,  without  them  there 
could  be  none.  The  general  dulness  of  their  presence  aids  digestion, 
and  induces  that  amount  of  drowsiness  so  conducive  to  the  functions 
of  the  duodenum.  Conversation  should  never  be  over-spiced  any 
more  than  one's  curry,  and  it  is  as  the  boiled  rice  with  the  curry 
that  these  people  come  in  to  dull  the  sense  of  taste,'  and  refresh  the 
palate  by  insipidity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  family  is  far  richer  in  Lig- 
nites than  the  Latin  races,  but  France  has  a  considerable  share  of 
them,  and  they  actually  abound  in  the  magistracy.  Germany,  how- 
ever, is  the  native  soil  where  ligneous  people  attain  their  fullest 
development.  After  race  itself, — diathesis  the  doctors  call  it, — the 
desk  has  an  immense  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  true  ligneous 
temperament. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  Bore  is  certainly  well  marked,  it 
is  strange  that  there  are  not  more  Lignites ;  but  so  it  is  ;  the  pompous 
self-sufficiency,  the  dignified  dulness  that  we  meet  in  England,  and 
never  dine  out  without  encountering,  is  rare  in  America. 

The  Bore,  of  which,  as  Carlyle  informs  us,  America  possesses  thirty 
odd  million  specimens,  is  therefore  not  the  Lignite.  Lideed,  they 
are  totally  and  essentially  different.  The  Bore  is  aggressive,  insist- 
ant,  self-asserting,  and  demonstrative.  The  Lignite  is  calmly  im- 
passive, and  supremely  indififerent  to  all  outside  himself ;  and,  as  he 
studiously  closes  the  windows  and  draws  down  the  blinds  of  his  own 
nature,  you  can  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on  within.  The  Bore  is 
many-sided,  and,  so  to  say,  prismatic.  The  Lignite  is  round,  smooth, 
and  uniform,  like  a  billiard  balL 

Li  company  with  the  Bore  you  are  driven  to  detest  existence ;  with 
the  Lignite  you  simply  despair  of  it. 

Let  us  be  just,  however,  and  acknowledge  that  without  Lignites 
the  public  service  of  this  country  could  not  go  on.  Where,  but  for 
them,  would  you  find  chief  clerks,  and  under-secretaries,  and  school 
inspectors,  and  consuls,  and  gangers  ?  .  They  are  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  nation,  and  of  them  come  the  men  of  arithmetic  and  official  returns, 
census  reports,  and  details  of  sewerage. 

No  small  share  of  the  imputed  superiority  of  English  morality 
depends  upon  the  grand  impassiveness  and  the  severe  dulness  of  the 
Lignite  nature ;  and  so  long  as  we  have  a  large  class  well  dressed, 
scrupulously  neat,  quiet  of  manner,  and  of  a  general  dreariness  of 
deportment,  blending  with  our  social  gatherings, — dancing  with  us, 
walking  with  us,  praying  with  us,  and  tax-paying  with  us, — ^the 
respectability  of  our  nation  is  assured;  and  however  we  may  be  beaten 
in  shipbuilding,  in  iron  casting,  in  "  textiles,"  or  in  crockery,  British 
morality  will  have  the  true  trade-mark,  and  our  Lignite  stamp  us  as 
the  most  respectable  of  all  European  peoples. 

Long  live  the  people,  then,  "  who  never  do  it,"  even  though  they 
carry  the  principle  to  the  perusal  of  the  present  paper. 
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An  Irish  Protestant  would,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  apply  to  lik  Chtircii 
Dry  den 'a  proud  hne  on  the  Papncy^ — 

*'  Oft  doomed  to  death,  though  iated  ^ot  to  die/* 

Yet  that  threatened  institutions  live  long  has  heen  abundantly  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  Protestant  EEtabliehment  in  Ireland*  For  now 
nearly  forty  years,  since  Catholic  emancipation,  H  has  been  tbo 
target  for  wit,  scorn,  invective,  and  dehbcrute  condenmation.  Every 
lihoral  statesman  in  England  haa  expressed  disapproval  of  it  ''i& 
principle,"  and  we  doubt  whether  any  eonscrvative  statesman  of  tha 
present  day  would  aseert  that  granted  a  t^hula  rasa  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  wise  or  just  to  impose  now,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Irish 
people  an  lEBtitution  of  the  kind*  Yet  with  all  this  geneml  agree- 
ment of  opinion^  the  religions,  political,  aud  practical  difficnJttes  of 
the  Situation  are  so  great,  that  out  of  twenty  writers  or  speakers  irho 
discuss  it,  it  is  diflicult  to  find  even  one  who  proposes  a  plan,  or 
indicates  the  outlines  of  a  new  arrangement.  Young  pohtidacs  of 
this  generation  may  suppose  that  uow,  with  Irish  disaffection  rifex  tlie 
time  has  surely  arrived  when  **  something  must  be  done,  '  but  * 
glance  at  history  will  show  that  thirty -three  years  ago  there  seemed  s 
much  better  prospect  of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  great  HbcmL 
party,  refreshed  from  its  Be  form  victorj'-,  regained  office  In  1885  on  a 
motion  proposed  hy  Lord  John  Russell,  declariag  that  a  portion  of  Ibo 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  should  bo  applied  to  tdnt  ittion*  Hero 
was  the  distinct  pledge  of  a  great  party.  Liberal  miiiistries  hkU 
been  in  power  for  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty- three  years  that  hai* 
elapsed  since  then,  and  yet  that  pledge  is  still  unredoemtML  Hh.%  ^* 
lection  of  tithes  has  been  altered,  hut  the  Estabhsibed  Church  fM 
remains  what  it  always  was, — a  State  Church,  supported  in  tb#  nua* 
by  a  tax  on  Irish  land, — paid  directly  by  the  landlord  and  indirectly 
by  the  tenant, — and  out  of  its  ample  revenues  not  one  shilling  hil 
been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Liberal  leadeni  hfflh 
ever,  hear  very  resignedly  this  defeat  of  their  old  cati^  J  aaai  ft  !► 
curious  to  note  in  these  matters  the  different  kind^  of  poHUe^  d» 
honesty  that  belong  to  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Stat4»,  Toif 
ministers  are  forced  to  adopt  the  measures  they  denouneod  ia  Cfffl*** 
tion ;  liberal  ministers  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  |»riii€ipli*  tt^ 
proposed  when  not  in  power.     The  Tories  attain  ofiid«  hy  fffWlfiMff  of 
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resistance  that  they  falsify  when  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  The 
liberals  gain  power  by  promises  of  performance  which,  as  officials, 
ihey  fail  to  fulfil.  As  we  have  indicated,  the  Irish  Church  presents 
practical  difficulties  enough  to  daunt  Danton  himself  ;  but  how  is  it 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  always  refuses  to  see  any  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  made  so  very  clear  to  him  when  he  has  to  put 
his  ideas  into  a  Cabinet  measure  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  in  any  writer  to  indicate  imperatively  the 
one  right  way  of  discussing  this  inveterately  vexed  question,  yet  it 
may  be  permissible  to  suggest  that  there  are  several  wrong  ways  of  beat- 
ing about  the  bush.  For  instance,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
while  discussions  as  to  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  descent  of  the  pre- 
sent Establishment  from  the  ancient  Irish  Church  may  be  very  interest- 
ing to  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  or  the  theologian,  and  very  fasci- 
nating for  Dryasdust,  they  have  no  political  interest  whatever.  Even  if 
we  grant  everything  demanded  by  the  clerical  friends  of  the  Church, 
and  much  more ;  if  we  grant  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  staunch  Protestant, 
who  hated  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  abjured  the  mass,  detested  the  five  extra 
sacraments,  had  <'  one  wife  "  and  several  children,  and  would  have 
nphcld  the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII.  if  he  had  only  heard  of  him  in 
time,  what  then  ?  What  is  that  to  us  at  the  present  day  ?  We  find 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  non-Protestants.  If  they  have  fallen 
away  from  the  pure  faith  of  their  forefathers,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them  in  this  world,  according  to  Carlyle — and  in  the  next,  according  to 
theologians ;  but  that  does  not  help  us  out  of  our  political  difficulty, 
which  simply  arises  from  their  discontent  at  the  existence  of  a  Church 
they  refuse  to  recognise.  If,  up  to  thirty  years  ago,  the  whole  Irish 
people  were  Protestant,  and  since  then  they  had  all  become  **  verts," 
the  political  difficulties  of  the  position  would  still  remain.  We  should 
still  have  to  face  the  problem  ; — is  it  right  to  tax  a  whole  people  for 
the  support  of  the  creed  of  a  minority  ? 

"  Another  way,"  as  Mrs.  Glasse  says,  may  be  indicated  among  the 
many  improper  methods  of  discussing  the  topic.  Boman  Catholic 
writers  record  the  rapine,  butchery,  and  penal  laws  that  were  used  as 
weapons  by  the  first  founders  of  the  Irish  Church;  but  though  a 
student  analysing  Irish  history  and  Irish  character,  may  profitably 
study  these  matters  to  find  out  the  sources  of  many  unabated  defects 
and  evils  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  still  it  would 
be  unjust  and  absurd  to  make  the  quiet  parsons  of  the  present  day 
answerable  in  any  degree  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  If  we  come  to 
that  kind  of  historical  recrimination,  this  European  method  of  defiling 
forefathers*  graves,  who  would  get  the  worst  of  it  ? — ^Boman  Catholics 
or  Protestants  ?  the  descendants  of  Inquisitors  and  peasant  assassins,  or 
the  great-grandchildren  of  the  framers  of  the  Penal  Laws  ?  Surely  it  ia 
better  to  leave  such  irritating  and  irrelevant  references  entirely  aside. 
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There  is  a  third  way  of  discussing  this  question,  unobjectioniiblt  in 
it B elf,  but  hardly,  we  fear,  apph cable-  It  is  sometimes  Euggested  tliat 
we  should  **  recur  to  firat  principles  ;  "  and  ask,  *^  Is  it  right  to  tai 
any  man  for  the  support  of  any  institution  of  which  he  does  not 
approve  ?  '*  Tlie  answer  must  be  that,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
we  do  it  every  day  when  we  take  an  extra  war  twopcDcc  iu  the 
incomo  tax  from  a  Quaker,  or  pay  Homan  Catholic  chaplains  ftnJ 
schools  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  fed  ae  it  is  mainly  by  Uxi-h 
imposed  on  Protestants.  Other  first  principles  are  also  not  vefy 
useful  guides.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  says  that  it  is  the  doty  of  ifee 
State  to  maintain  for  the  use  of  the  people  a  Church  that  wUl  bestow 
on  them  nt  once  "a  pure  ritual  and  Scriptural  truth,*'  Bat  can  we 
afford  to  take  up  thia  principle  and  carry  it  out  in  act  ?  If  we  do, 
we  must  plant  an  Episcopal  Churcli  in  every  Seotch  parish, — siidly 
wanting  at  present  in  *^  pure  ritual,* '^ — and  other  institutions  of  tiie 
kind  aniongst  the  Canadian  Papists,  now  destitute  of  what  the  Bishop 
would  call  "  Scriptural  truth ;  "  to  say  nothing  of  India,  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  idea  would  simply  mean  the  total  loss  of  th&t 
empire,— a  small  sacrifice  for  a  true  principle^  hut  a  serious  loss  ifthi* 
principle  is  Eot  true,  and  only  put  forth  as  a  eheval  de  bataiUe  bv 
the  defenders  of  the  Irish  Church.  Moreover,  if  we  accept  thii 
missionary  character  as  the  true  '^note"  of  the  Irish  ChurchT  its 
defenders  should  altogether  change  their  tone.  For  instance^  then;  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Cork  a  parish  caUed  Nathlasb,  in  which  ^ 
'*  Protestant  population"  amounts  to  one  man.  This  circiuiistaBtfe 
has  not  daunted  our  *'  missionary  *'  zeal.  There  is  a  church,  ui 
incumbent  at  i;200  a  year,  tho  church  is  yearly  repaired,  so  thtt 
the  expense  for  the  four  years  ending  1865  amounted  to  Kl  18  &*,S<J*» 
and  the  expense  tor  *^  church  reqidsites"  averages  t'I8  a  year. 
Now,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  send  missionaries  whore  tLey  are 
wanted,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Ireland  where  they  are 
wanted  than  at  KatMash*  The  "  harvest,*'  consisting  of  many  tbousan'I 
unconverted  Papists,  is  plentiful,  ajid  we  can  increase  tlie  Prote^mi 
population  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  simply  converting  another  i&at* 
In  fact,  if  it  be  our  duty  to  spread  Scripture  tmth  wmong^t  Iiiik 
Papist Sf  England  may,  nest  to  its  expenditure  of  ^20jOOOi(M)0  itf 
West  Indian  nep^roes,  point  to  what  it  does  at  Nuth-la^h,  a$  one  of  tll« 
noblest  instances  on  record  of  its  devotion  to  a  groat  caufic  ;  and  lA^ 
stead  of  the  Establishment  being  "  a  blot/*  or  *'  aii  anomaly,*^  or  •** 
dark  spot,''  as  some  weak  persons  call  it,  it  is  a  crowning  glory  pf  ^' 
great  design.  Kor  is  the  beauty  of  the  idea  affeeted  by  the  tet  ftit 
the  money  is  paid  by  Irish,  not  English,  taxpayers.  To  lault  Iriifi 
Catholics  pay  for  tho  salvation  of  an  Irish  Protestant  i%  ntA  «)aly  MOQO^ 
mical  for  us,  but  beautifully  j  ust.  It  may  be  that  the  In&h  CboTf h  <3ii  If 
defended  on  lower  grounds,  but  if  its  defenders  taka  the  high  ftOQuA 
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of  its  scriptural  truth  and  missionary  character  they  most,  we  main- 
tain,  regard  such  instances  of  our  zeal  as  noble,  elevated,  and  wise.  For 
our  part,  not  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  Nathlash  arrangements,  we 
most  decline  to  taJce  the  Bishop  of  Ossory's  idea  as  a  guiding  light. 

If,  then,  we  are  forced  to  ignore  the  supposed  striking  identity  of 
doctrine  between  St.  Patrick  and  Archbishop  Trench,  to  forget  the 
Penal  Laws,  and  to  reject  first  principles  as  inapplicate  lights,  wo 
eome  to  the  very  plain  practical  ground  of  political  expediency,  a 
balancing  of  the  amount  of  good  and  the  amount  of  mischief  caused 
by  our  continued  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church.     Were  the 
Boman  GathoHcs  now  in  Ireland  scattered  like  our  Dissenters  amongst 
a  Protestant  population,  the  question  could  hardly  arise  in  its  present 
formidable  shape,  just  as  English  Presbyterianism  has  never  obtained 
the  establishment    granted   to    the   Scottish    Church.      But  Irish 
Bomanism  and  Irish  ''nationahty*'  are  practically  the  same  thing. 
When  writers  or  speakers  utter  the  words,  ''  Justice  to  Ireland,"  they 
mean  concessions  to  the  Boman  Catholic  majority  of  that  country. 
And  this  is  natural.     In  tone  and  sentiment,  in  the  absence  of 
''  national  **  or  quasi  national  Irish  feelings,  in  their  almost  servile 
reverence  for  England  and  English  institutions,  in  their  hostility  to 
the  pure  Celt,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  more  English  than  the 
Pinglifth  themselves.     Through  their  ancestors,  who  profited  by  our 
conquests,  confiscations,  and  penal  laws,  they  hold  three-fourths  of 
the  land  as  lords  of  the  soil ;  their  Church  is  supported  by  the  State ; 
and  in  return  they  love  us,  and  to  show  their  love  they  are  always 
abusing  for  us  the  mere  Irish,  the  Boman  Catholic  majority,  whose 
loyalty  is  supposed  to  be  doubtful,  and  who  have  neither  lands  nor 
loaves  and  fishes  to  make  them  tranquil  and  content.     Considering 
these  things,  men  who  study  what  are  called  Irish  questions  aro 
obliged  to  leave  Irish  Protestants  entirely  out  of  sight,  just  as  Indian 
statesmen,  discussing  the  people  of  India,  always  set  aside  our  own 
countrymen  as  men  of  a  different  class,  or  as  we  forget  the  Episco- 
palians, when  we  speak  of  *'  Scotland "  as  Presbyterian  in  faith. 
This  omission  of  a  respectable  minority  may  seem  for  a  moment 
insulting,  but  is  really  nothing  of  the  sort.     It  simply  means  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  rich,  respectable,   industrious,  well  fed, 
contented,  and  give  us  little  trouble.    They  are  like  the  eldest  son, 
for  whom  nobody  kills  a  calf,  and  whose  attachment  to  his  father 
excites  neither  joy  nor  surprise. 

Naturally  the  first  idea  of  any  radical  reformer  of  the  Irish  Church 
must  be  its  '<  utter  abolition  "  as  a  State  establishment,  and  its  entire 
disendowment, — ^reducing  it  to  the  rank  now  held  by  the  Irish  Boman 
Cathdic  Church.  .''  If  this  were  done  when  it  was  done,  then  it  were 
well  it  were  done  quickly.'*  But  would  it  be  done  when  it  was  done  ? 
would  it  be  the  end  of  controversy?  We  fear  not.  The  Irish  Bomanist 
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prelates,  who  demand  the  secnlarisation  of  revennes  that  oncebeloDg«d 
to  their  own  Church,  and  now  to  ours,  have  incurred  the  condemna- 
tion launched  in  the  Pope's  Syllabus  against  such  <<  impious"  doc- 
trines ;  and  against  such  secularisation  in  Spain  and  Italy  the  Chuidi 
of  Home  has  constantly  protested.     But  even  if  we  look  at  Irekod 
alone,  we  find  an  inconsistency  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
Not  only  docs  it  willingly  take  a  grant  for  Maynooth,  but,  assentit^ 
to  the  continued  existence  of  Trinity  College  as  in  the  main  a  Pro- 
testant institution,  actually  demands  an  endowment  for  the  Catholic 
University  in  Stephen's  Green.     What  difference  is  there  in  principle 
between  the  priests  receiving  from  the  State  so  many  thousands  a 
year  in  aid  of  lay  and  clerical  education,  and  the  same  priests  receiving 
money  from  the  State  for  the  spiritual  training  of  their  flocks  ?    Why 
should  the  one  class  of  gifts  affect  their  independence  and  the  other 
not  ?    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this   demand  by  Cardinal 
Cullen  for  the  endowment  of  his  university  is  new,  and  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood only  the  forerunner  of  other  demands.     These  things  indicate 
that  the  mere  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  the  Protestant  Church 
would  not  settle  the  question.     The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are 
a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  party ;  they  have  a  small  compact  body 
of  members  who  on  religious  questions  vote  as  one  man ;  and  a  minister 
hard  pressed  would  be  only  too  happy  to  purchase  support  by  State 
gifts,  or  by  giving  over  to  the   control   of  the  priests  the  sums 
already  voted  for  education,  grants  that  we  cannot  possibly  withdraw. 
It  is  said,  '^  All  these  things  will  disappear  if  you  establish  the  volun- 
tary system  pure  and  simple."  Perhaps  so ;  but  what  does  a  volontazy 
system,  pure  and  simple,  and  thoroughly  carried  out  on  Irish  8(hL 
really  imply  ?     It  means  not  only  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church, 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  Kegium  Donum,  but  the  disendowmeat 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  Natioul 
Schools  I     All  these  derive  their  funds  from  old  or  new  State  grant?, 
and  all  are  battle-grounds  for  the  rival  sects «     If  the  priests  a^jI 
parsoDs  had  no  Church  revenues  to  quarrel  ovor^  th^^y  would  £g^^ 
over  University  endowments ;  and  these  removed,  they  would  contmna 
the  controversy  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  funds  or  the  managemeoi  of 
the  National  Schools*     If,  then ,  wo  are  not  prep  are  d,^^and  noVod; 
can  pay  that  we  are, — to  abstain  altogether  icowi   State  aid  to  Inah 
religion  and  Irish  education,  wo  cannot  purcba^e  complete  or  &ttt 
peace  by  the  mere  abolition  of  the  State  Church,    It  is  only  one  of  tbi 
institutions  about  which  the  rival  sects  are  resolved  to  %ht.     Sokfif 
as  we  grant  a  single  penny  to  any  institution  intended  for  the  triifloig 
of  the  minds  of  men,  women,  or  chUdren,  solo^g  will  priests  and  per- 
sons fight  for  the  penny,  and  contend  for  the  control  of  th^  inftitittioa. 
A  limited  ubd^ cation  of  our  State  claims  will  therefore  do  tiif  we  (ptf^ 
very  iitUe  good. 
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TheOy  apart  from  questions  of  endowment,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
**  utter  aholition  "  of  the  Irish  State  Church  would  be  rather  awkward 
work.  Would  it  be  still  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Or  would 
it  be  merely  in  communion  with  it  like  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland?  Are  the  clergy  to  elect  the  bishops  as  in  the  ancient 
Church,  and  the  congregations  to  elect  the  clergy  as  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  ?  And  are  its  bishops  to  remain  spiritual  peers  ?  On 
that  question  the  House  of  Lords  itself  will  be  sure  to  claim  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  as  it  did  in  the  question  of  life-peers ;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  we  might  see  an  un-established  Archbishop  of  Dublin  still 
retaining  his  seat  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament, — ^to  the  continued  discontent 
of  his  Boman  Catholic  rivals. 

The  probable  effects  in  Ireland  itself  of  "  utter  abolition"  must  be  to 
a  great  extent  matter  of  rather  uncertain  estimate, — almost  mere  guess- 
work. The  loud  talk  of  the  Hillsborough  meeting  does  not,  we  think, 
really  amount  to  much.  If  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  once  com- 
pelled to  support  their  own  clergy,  they  would  probably  in  a  few 
years  look  back  with  surprise  to  a  time  when  their  leaders  declared 
that  the  withdrawal  of  State  endowments  would  cause  serious  injury 
to  their  cause.  They  have  wealth,  education,  position,  and  traditions 
of  social  superiority  that  tell  in  all  professions.  If  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  their  own  ministers,  and  build  their  own  churches,  voluntaryism 
anywhere  must  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  peasants  support 
their  priests,  landed  proprietors  can  surely  afford  to  pay  their  parsons. 
Therefore,  as  regards  pecuniary  results,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Irish  Protestant  congregations  can  manage  their  own  financial  affairs 
exceedingly  well,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid  would  not  lead 
to  spiritual  destitution.  But  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
Irish  Establishment,  as  now  maintained  by  the  State,  is  ridiculously 
over-manned.  To  give  one  instance ;  the  suppressed  see  of  Eilfenora, 
now  iucladed  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  stiU  contains  the  diocesan 
staff  appropriate  to  its  former  dignity.  There  are  within  its  boundaries 
forty-nine  Protestant  families, — ^in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty-ono 
souls, — ^the  population  of  a  hamlet,  a  handful  of  people  that  could 
probably  supply  a  congregation  of  at  most  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hearers;  that  is,  they  could  be  packed  into  an  ordinary  drawing- 
room,  or  would,  perhaps,  fill  one  gallery  in  a  well-sized  church. 
How  many  Protestant  clergymen  are  paid  to  minister  to  their  wants  ? 
Two?  three?  six?  Well,  the  "staff"  is  as  follows ;— a  dean,  an 
archdeacon,  a  treasurer,  a  rural  dean,  a  vicar-general,  a  registrar,  four 
incumbents,  and  two  curates  !  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  tho 
forty-nine  families  thus  amply  provided  for  in  spiritual  things,  include 
the  families  of  the  clergymen  and  the  church  officials.  Of  course  it 
is  very  clear  that  a  Free  Church  in  Ireland  would  never  tolerate  such 
absurdities.     The  Protestants  of  that  country  may  be  rich,  and  may 
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develop,  if  compelled,  a  liberality  now  never  shown  beeanse  it  is  not 
required ;  but  liiey  would  never  support  a  host  of  useless  dignitaiies 
to  do  nothing  but  draw  salaries  they  cannot  possibly  eam,  even  with 
the  best  goodwill. 

Bat  apart  from  the  retrenchment  that  woold  thus  come  from  abofi- 
tion,  there  is  another  consideration  that  most  strike  all  who  know 
anything  of  Irish  Protestantism.  English  Evangelicals  sometiims 
lament  that  the  Dissenters  and  the  Chnrch  seem  separated  by  a  gilL 
Let  them  cross  the  Channel,  and  they  will  see  the  reverse  of  tke  madiL 
and  be  gratified  with  evangelical  nnion  carried  to  its  utmost  eadmL 
Young  ladies  attend  Church  service  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eveniig 
listen  with  delight  to  a  roving  Baptist,  a  stray  Wesleyan,  or  a  cod- 
verted  weaver.  If  you  try  to  explain  to  them  that  in  England  aom£ 
stress  is  laid  on  apostolic  succession  and  episcopal  ordination,  ud 
that  Churchmen  do  not  frequent  Dissenting  chapels,  they  etare  at  yon 
aB  that  Htrangc  moDster  u  Pase}dte  %  **  What  can  these  ihiu^ 
BO  tliut  tho  Gogpel  is  preached  ?  "  will  be  their  ubusJ  reiort,  Kow 
arc  <\pii^  conviDced  that  if  the  Episcopalian  Proteatants  of 
wero  compelled  to  support  their  own  clergy^  they  wouM^  m.  nMf 
cases,  secede  to  tbo  already  established  Dissenting  chapels.  Th*  ^a^ 
opinion  th^it  even  English  Low  Churchmen n  have  of  oiar  Littoi^  ii 
not  ahored  to  any  great  extent  by  Irigh  ProUitaQta.  Th«  BiliAe  wifc 
them  ranki  far  fibova  the  balf-Paseyite  Prayer  Book ;  aii4 
iastantigm  of  the  Protestant  religion'' is  much  mo?&  thftii failf 
faith.  In  fact,  the  Irish  Protestant  may  be  described  as  a 
attached  to  his  religion,  bat  indifferent  to  his  Chtirch  in  ils 
character^ — though  proud  of  it  and  fond  of  it  as  a  political 
ment.  And  this  chnractenslie  of  our  feUow-rdigioiijaU  m,  InliDil  ii 
partly  due  to  histarical  and  partly  to  modem  political  caiiMf«  Uvte 
Charles  n.  Puritanism  in  England  was  weU-nigh  cmsiifld ;  k  mt 
expelled  from  manse  and  glebe  and  mansion -houae,  &iicis 
and  the  pnlpit, — ^in  fact,  deprived  of  all  official  and  popcdir 
Bat^  in  Ireland,  the  statesmen  of  the  Eestoration  found  Oromwall'*^ 
troopers  so  hrmly  ^xed  in  their  holdings,  and  making  stiek  m  ohU 
fight  against  the  **mere  Irish  Papists,"  still  detested  efcm  Ijy 
Tories,  that  they  left  them  nntUstorbed,  Tha^a,  whoever 
wretched  Irish  suJlered  loss.  Cromwell  confiac&ted  tho  kndi  of  Imk 
loyalists,  and  Charles  XL  did  not  restore  them.  TJi^n  UkA  ¥m/& 
Law  made  intense  Protestantism  a  prefitahlu  fEiiUi  for  pdBtieaini 
social  advancement.  So  that  there  are  mord  roaaimji  Ihaa  omm  Ar  lb# 
fact  that  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Cbmeh  i»  *»  JittJe  Afvilir 
Puseyite  as  Lord  Shaftasbur}'  himself  could  deiira.  Then  ii  haStf^ 
smgle  Protestant  in  Ireland  who  would,  liku  Ketile^  caQ  tlm 
Boiue  n  "  wdtt  church/'  All  Protestant  ioelf,  «<lahlMifdi 
m  tmendowed,  are  united  by  a  common  bond  of  aDlpfttnitfD  (0  lb 
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Popery  which  is  not,  as  in  En^nd,  an  obscure  antagonist,  bat 
a  present  and  fonnidable  foe.  It  is,  therefore,  pretty  certain  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrch  in  Ireland  would  lose  some  of  its  adhe- 
rents if  all  congregations  had  to  support  their  clergy.  Where  there  are 
no  great  differences  of  faith  or  feeling  the  cheaper  forms  oi  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance  would  be  sore  to  win.  It  is  also,  we  think,  pretty 
clear  that  the  Irish  Ghnrch,  released  from  State  control  and  deprived 
of  its  funds  through  Romanist  agitation,  would  develop  new  theological 
bitterness  towards  the  Boman  Church.  At  present  the  position  of  a 
conscientious  Protestant  clergyman  is  rather  hard.  He  is  ordained, 
and  aeoepts  his  position  witii  the  same  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
Church  and  in  his  calling  that  is  possessed  by  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  same  type.  Yet  from  the  moment  he  accepts  a  living,  he  finds 
by  the  newspapers  that  he  is  no  mere  minister — ^he  becomes  a  political 
personage.  He  thinks  naturally  enough  that  *^  the  errors  of  Popery  '* 
are  soul-destroying ;  but  if  he  acts  on  that  belief,  and  tries  to  convert 
the  Bcmian  Catholics  in  his  parish,  he  m  held  up  to  obloquy  as  ''  a 
man  paid  by  the  State  to  insult  the  Irish  people/*  He  thinks  that  all 
b<^  should  be  tau^t  to  read  the  Bible;  if  he  carries  out  that  theory 
in  his  school  he  is  refused  all  Government  aid,  and  as  an  opponent  of 
national  education  has  injured  his  chance  of  preferment.  If  he  makes 
himself  Tery  vigorous  in  efforts  to  ecmvert  the  Boman  Catholics,  he 
weakens  his  chance  of  a  bishopric  from  those  liberal  Gk>vemments 
which  partly  depend  on  Boman  Catholic  support,  and  which  have  had 
the  lion's  share  of  political  patronage  during  the  last  thirty-ffve  years. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  though  stunned  for  the  time  by  the 
loss  oi  fux^,  Irish  churchmen  would  revive  to  very  vigorous  life  if 
onee  released  from  what  Dr.  Pusey  calls  '^  the  fetters  "  of  the  State. 
They  would  become  more  and  more  aggressive  against  the  Man  of  Sin. 
In  this  connection  it  is  rather  curious  to  read  the  testimony  of  one 
of  Uie  very  best  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  prelates.  Dr.  Moriarty, 
Bishop  of  Kerry.  In  an  anti-Fenian  pastoral  issued  early  last  year, 
he  states  that  Ireland  has  been  '^  preserved  from  infidelity,"  and 
adds: — 

'<  In  accounting  for  this  merciful  preservi^on,  we  attribute  much 
to  the  fact  that,  in  all  our  polemical  contests,  a  belief  in  Bevelation, 
and  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  was  assumed  and  supposed 
by  the  combatants  on  either  side.  The  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  the  battle-ground  on  either  side.  While  Catholic 
and  Protestant  argued  about  Christ's  authority,  and  about  sacraments 
and  sacrifices,  all  these  united  in  belief  of  the  inspiration  of  God's 
written  word,  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Be- 
demplion  <^  Christ,  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and  of  the  everlasting 
salvation.  It  could  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  doubt  these  truths,  which  the  rival  champions  of  contending  churches, 
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in  all  the  fierceTieRs  and  heat  of  coiatroverey,  never  ealldd  Is  ( 
.     t     <     .     No  testimony  ib  stronger  than  that  of  witn^sjot*  ' 
whom  tliero  in  do  posfiibility  of  collusion.  Are  ^2.  to  tlirowainji 
advantages  at  the  very  time  danger  Boems  imminent  ag&m?'* 

Dr,  Mori  arty,  it  may  be  added.  In  cl  in  pa  to  a  compFomisi 
qnDStiOD,— an  allotment  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  EMi 
— not  to  the  payment   of  priest  a,   but  to  the   building  of 
Catholic  churches  and  schools ;  antli  from  the  whole  tone  of  1 
course,  it  may  be  gathered  that,  though  eager  for  ecelesiastbeil  i 
howover  brought  about,  **  either  by  levelling  up  or  levelling  4 
ho  is  not  anxious  for  the  disendo^oaeiit  of  the  ProtestAni 
He,  it  wUl  be  seen  in  tho  following  extract,  layB  some  ttrcM 
tranqaillising  otlects  of  endowment,  and  half  dreads  ^e  fieij  i 
unendowed  ministers- 

**  It  must  be  said^and  wo  say  it  with  pleasure,  for  we  r^iin 
that  is  good^that,  in  every  relation  of  life,  the  ProtastAiit  dct^  1 
reside  among  us  are  not  only  blame  less*  but  eBtimable  and 
They  are  peacefal  with  all,  and  io  their  neighbour]!!  th^y 
when  they  can ;  and  we  know  that,  on  many  oeea&ionSt  l3^  ^ 
be  more  active  in  beneficence^  but  that  they  do  not  urisli  to  i 
meddling,  or  incur  tho  suspicion  of  tampering  with  poor 
In  bearing,  in  manner,  in  dress,  they  become  their  ttato.    If  I 
not  learned  theologians,  they  are  accomplished  schoiars  aiMl  | 
gentlemen.     There  is  little  intereottrse  between  them  and 
they  cannot  escape  our  observation ;  and  sometimes  when  w«  i 
that  quiet  and  decorous  and  modest  course  of  life,  we  f«ll 
giving  expreesiou  to  the  wish,* — talis  cum  sia  utmam  no^m ' 
Kow,  would  it  bo  convenient  to  force  those  men  from  llidr  1 
and  Inofien^Ive  position,  and  to  make  their  antagoni^in  a 
condition  of  their  existence  ?     Would  it  be  well  to  chaiig^  tllfr  \ 
ixnobtru&ive  parson  into  a  fieiy  proselytising  zealot  f     XUi  1 
w  orth  con  s  ide  ration.' ' 

On  the  other  hand  it  mnst  be  admitted  that,  amongsi  tilt  1 
laity,  the  political  eifeut  of  utter  abolition  would  be  iiltLii»t*lf  | 
Thero  would  then  be  no  permanent  ^uesti^^n  on  which  IripJi 
and  Irish  Protestants  would  bo  forced  into  anta^oiusm,  itL 
w^ould  remain  moiiy  on  which  they  could  nn.ite«     Tho  FrotrftifMi  *^  | 
doubt,  would  lose  a  ^nreat  dcid  of  that  rather  Pliorisiiia  \oepXtf  1 
Taunts  itself  by  pointing  to  the  Ekllegod  disloyalty  of  tl^at  "  \ 
yonder  ** — the  Bomun  Caihoho  \  but  what  we  i^iiJd  gun  mud  m\ 
an  amount  of  union  in  Irish  sentiment  thai  woold  p«il}f  as|i 
our  legislation.     We  sometiine§  flatter  ourv«lv«i  tbitt  QoUiici^  iMti 
£rm,  strong>  impartial  hand  of  EngltBh  power  pf«iriQls  In£ukl  Cn 
becoming  a  scene  of  strife  and  i>lood  ;  ati«]  tbil.  If  tlit  £ii^|tiii  ifl 
wero  withdrawiip  we  should  imxnediatdy  ««q  a  war  of  rd^{M  ^ 
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races.  "  This  was  sometime  a  truth,  but  is  now  a  paradox."  It 
would  be  a  severe  satire  on  English  Government  to  say  that,  after 
seven  hundred  years*  rule,  we  have  left  the  Irish  nothing  but  savages, 
ready  to  fly  atone  anothers'  throats  the  moment  we  should  withdraw  our 
Yiceroy  and  our  troops.  It  is  forgotten  that  these  very  **  wild  Irish" 
are  simply  Englishmen,  ''with  a  difference,"  affected,  no  doubt,  by 
a  larger  infusion  of  Celtic  blood,  affected  by  climate,  affected  by  the 
peculiar  politics  of  the  island,  affected  on  the  one  hand  by  Puritanism 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  Popery ;  but  still  much  more  like  English- 
men than  the  planter  of  South  Carolina  was  like  the  Yankee  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  point  to  the  perpetual  discord  of  class  and  sect  in 
Ireland.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  rival  sects  are  like  dogs  fighting 
round  their  master  for  a  bone.  The  whole  fight  is  for  our  favour ; — 
class  and  class  quarrel  because  the  one  inherits  the  recollections  and 
privileges  of  the  dominance  lye  gave  it,  while  the  other  inherits 
memories  of  the  past  wrongs  they  suffered  at  our  hands.  The  superior 
class  is  always  fearing  the  withdrawal  of  their  privileges,  and  the 
inferior  always  hoping  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  We  believe 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  equality  in 
Ireland,  however  effected,  so  that  the  settlement  should  be  final, 
would  ultimately  produce  an  amount  of  social  and  political  unity  we 
have  never  seen  in  that  distracted  land. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  anticipate  increased  Protestant  vigour  in 
the  Irish  Church  if  it  were  once  released  from  State  control.      It 
may  be  asked.  Would  not  that  change  add  to  the  fire  of  religious 
hatred  ?    In  some  cases  no  doubt  it  would.     But  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  Irish  priests  regard  the  attacks  of  un-Established  Protestants 
with  comparative  good  humour  and  contempt.     Against  the  purely 
theological  weapons  of  the  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  they  wield 
with  great  effect  their  own  armour  of  symbolism  and  spiritual  appeal. 
But  the  parson  of  the  parish  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  a  squire.     He 
occupies  the   glebe-house,   with  its   fifty  or  a  hundred   acres ;   he 
employs  many  men ;  he  is  often  a  kind,  good-humoured,  resident  land- 
lord ;  he  is  hand-and-glove  with  all  the  magistrates  and  gentry ;  his 
wife  is  charitable  in  the  way  of  blankets  and  soup ;  he  is  himself  a 
prosperous,  pleasant,  living  embodiment  of  flourishing  heresy.    Even 
if,  like  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  he  never  utters  a  word 
of  controversy,  his  good  acts,  his  useful  influence,  his  very  presence, 
are  bulwarks  of  Protestantism ;  and  his  social  superiority  gives  him 
great  advantages   over  the    much  poorer  priest,   with    much  less 
influence  with  those  **  gentlemen  "  to  whom  poor  Paddy  is  so  often 
obliged  to  appeal  for  favour  or  gifts.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentry,  and  that  in  many  parishes,  where  the  Catholic  population, 
compared  with  the  Protestants,  is  ninety-flve  to  five,  all  the  land  is 
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owned  by  Protestant  landlords.  Acting  on  the  principle  tliat  led  is 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Chnrch,  some  of  those  conscieniioiB 
Protestant  landlords  have  "encouraged  truth"  and  "  discoiinfBd 
€rror  "  by  refusing  to  grant  the  Boman  Catholics  a  site  for  a  diapeL 
The  refusal  seems  harsh;  and  yet  if  a  State  Churdi,  siq^poted 
because  it  is  true,  be  right  in  principle,  this  refusal  is  also  ligbt 
We  are  not  aware  whether,  at  the  present  day,  any  scmpokKs 
Protestant  proprietor  is  still  able  to  deny  the  Papists  the  luxury  d  : 
roof,  but  within  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  many  localiiks 
where  the  owners  of  the  soil  have  refused  a  site.  One  instance  k 
thus  recorded  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  of  November  30, 1867, 
with  reference  to  the  parish  of  Garrigaholt,  in  the  diocese  of  KUbke. 
We  are  thus  particular  in  our  quotation,  in  the  faint  hope  that  suat 
person  may  be  able  to  deny  the  assertion  : — 

"It  is  not  a  score  years  since  the  people  of  the  populous  paziEk 
-of  Garrigaholt  had,  owing  to  the  spirit  with  which  the  Penal  Code 
imbued  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  to  hear  Mass  in  the  opei 
air  in  the  street,  a  sentry-box  on  four  wheels,  veered  according  to  ^k 
wind  and  weather,  serving  for  the  altar  and  the  priest  who  ministBcd 
during  the  celebration — ^which  primitive  temple  was  feunilarly  known 
as  '  The  Ark.*  The  priest  and  the  altar  were  sheltered  from  the  m 
and  from  the  storm,  but  the  wealthiest  as  well  the  poorest  Calikoik 
in  the  parish  had  to  kneel  in  the  open  street,  the  local  propsietc: 
persistently  refusing  a  site  for  a  Popish  Church  on  the  very  sdl 
from  which  the  Catholics  were  expelled  by  his  predecessors.  Ik 
town  contained  in  1861  just  two  Anglicans,  and  580  Cat! 
and  the  whole  pariah  5,033  persons,  of  whom  only  141  v^tic  z 
Catholics.'' 

Thus  in  Ireland  the  territorial  power  of  the  Estabtialidd  tsk^  h 
aided  by  the  territorial  power  of  a  Protestant  landed  class ;  mltfli 
in  iho  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  owners  of  the  Boii  exiMW 
these  rights  M'ith  forbearance,  the  parson  is,  oitong  to  hi«  ondowavk* 
imd  hia  connections  with  the  State,  one  of  the  territoriml  ariiiMa^ 
and  it  is  impossible  for  prieets  and  peasants  to  forget  that  in  Oi  ]«# 
struggles  between  race  and  race,  and  sect  and  sect,  they  bsttlpn 
the  losers,  and  the  Frctestants  the  permanent  victors  ii]i4  UhtlfeM 
of  the  spoils  We  cannot,  even  to  gratify  the  Fenians,  httsd  utirfi* 
landed  estates  of  private  gentlemen  to  be  divided  amongst  tfao  1 
but  our  grants  to  the  clergy  are  more  easily  revocable, 
were  made  on  public  grounds  in  the  hope  that  they  iwoiiM  '. 
the  conversion  of  the  "  natives/'  and  are  only  held  for  Uia  W§  ^^ 
present  possessors.  By  such  revocation,  pmiiti  or  «■ 
present  results  of  past  penal  laws  eould  b^  raitlgfiiei  ia  4 
j^arish* 

To  anm  up  the  case  as  regard !i  **  utter  aboUtietii "— 
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1.  It  would  establish  ecclesiastical  equality  in  Ireland,  and  00 

remove  the  religions  element  from  politics. 

2.  It  wonld  release  the  conseientions  Protestant  clergy  from  the 

political  control  of  the  State,  and  add  to  their  zeal  against 
"  Popery." 
8.  It  wonld  gratify  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  and  deprive  them 
of  a  grievance  against  the  State. 

4.  It  wonld  at  first  inflame  Irish  Protestants,  bnt  finally  induce 

them,  partly  through  resentment  and  partly  throng  a  new 
national  feeling,  to  unite  with  Irishmen  of  other  sects  in 
demanding  boons  from  the  Government. 

5.  It  could  hardly  be  final  or  complete  in  its  removal  of  religious 

discords,  because  the  educational  questions  would  still  afford 
opportunities  for  the  contests  of  rival  sects  for  State  endow- 
ments. 

6.  It  would  be  fall  of  difficulty  as  regards  the  allotment  of  the 

funds  diverted  from  the  Church :  which,  if  given  to  education, 
would  cause  a  renewed  struggle  of  the  rival  schools. 

It  win  bo  seen  that  there  is  a  kind  of  balance  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  probable  results.  The  desideratum  is  some  adjustment  that 
wotdd  secure  the  beneficial  and  avoid  the  evil  results;  and  such 
adjustment  is  believed  by  many  to  lie  in  the  equivalent  endowment 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church ;  so  that  we  should  raise  that  to  the 
level  of  t^e  Establishment,  not  lower  the  other  to  a  dependence  on 
its  own  resources.  The  question  remains.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  declare  that  they  will  not  accept  any 
portion  of  the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  Church;* but  they  add 
their  reasons ;  because  their  independence  would  be  affected  thereby. 
The  obvious  inference  is,  that  if  we  could  hit  upon  some  plan  of 
endowing  that  Church  without  making  the  priests  direct  yearly  pen- 
sioners of  the  Crown,  tie  problem  would  be  solved.  Is  this  impossible  ? 
Cardinal  Cullen  even  now  is  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  money  we 
offer  him,  so  that  we  call  it  an  endowment  for  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ;  and  surely  English  statesmanship  is  not  so  destitute  of  tact 
that  it  cannot  devise  some  plan  that  will  satisfy  Peter  without  totally 
despoiling  Paul. 

There  are  several  arguments  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the  question 
which  require  consideration  and  reply.  It  is  said  that  the  Act  of  Union 
gaarantees  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church,  because  it  declares  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  ''united  into  one  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  government  of  which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ever.** 
In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  Union  in  its  entirety,  or  as  regards  any 
clause,  is  merely  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  repealed  whenever  Par- 
liament pleases ;  and  secondly,  the  letter  of  the  Act  would  be  ftdfilled 
so  long  as  we  allow  a  spiritual  connection  between  the  Church  of 
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England  and  its  Irish  branch.  As  to  our  right  to  redistnbnie  its 
temporalities,  that  is  unquestionable,  and  it  has  been  already  exer- 
cised :  for  instance,  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  we 
'^  despoiled  "  Connaught  of  much  surplus  revenue,  to  be  applied  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  and  by  the  Act  of  1838  we  handed  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  Church  property  to  the  landlords,  nominally  as  commission  for 
collecting  tithes,  but  virtually  as  a  bribe.  It  is  also  said  that  cm 
moral  grounds  we  have  no  right  to  withdraw  a  grant  once  made  to 
the  Church.  But  this  amounts  to  the  assertion  that  if  we  appoiot 
and  pay  a  parson  in  a  particular  parish,  we  are  bound  to  go  on 
appointing  and  paying  a  parson  in  that  locality  for  ever,  and  tbit 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  have  we  a  right  to  hold  our  hand. 
For  instance,  if  the  one  Protestant  who  forms  the  congregation  of 
Nathlash  were  unhappily  to  die,  it  is  contended  that  we  still  owe  it 
to  Scriptural  ti*uth,  to  missionary  zeal,  and  to  good  faith,  to  fill  up  tbr; 
next  vacancy  in  the  incumbency,  to  appoint  a  clerical  gentleman  at 
£200  a  year  to  do  no  duty,  and  to  keep  on  carefully  repairing  an 
empty  church.  In  fact,  this,  our  supposed  duty,  has  been  already 
fulfilled.  In  the  same  diocese  that  contains  Nathlash, — or  rather,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  united  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross, — ^wc 
find  that  we  pay  £886  a  year  to  the  incumbent  of  Eillaspugmullane,— 
little  enough  for  accepting  such  a  title, — but  the  parish  contains  no 
Protestants ;  we  pay  £179  a  year  to  the  incumbent  of  Aglishdrinagh, 
with  no  Protestants ;  £218  a  year  to  the  incumbent  of  Kilteskin,  with 
no  Protestants. 

As  we  have* said  before,  if  we  accept  the  principle  that  it  is  oar  dnty 
to  plant  a  Scriptural  Church  in  a  Popish  land,  at  the  expense  of  the 
benighted  Papists,  these  and  such  like  are  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant points  of  the  **  missionary  field."  Here  *'  heathenism  "  most 
prevails ;  here  there  is  most  good  work  to  be  done,  and  we  should  be 
most  proud  of  our  perseverance  in  offering  means  of  grace  for  several 
generations  to  these  obstinately  unconverted  souls.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  declare,  as  some  persons  do,  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
is  not  missionary,  and  that  its  only  raison  d'etre  is  its  spiritual  usefulness 
to  Irish  Protestants,  we  cut  the  ground  from  under  its  feet.  For  why 
should  Papists  pay  for  the  spiritual  advantages  of  Protestants  ?  The 
only  defensible  theory  of  the  Church  is,  that  it  was  founded  for  aO, 
that  it  is  open  to  fUlf  that  all  must  pay  for  it,  and  that  we  ought  to 
mnintaiii  a  clergyman  in  every  paritihT  even  where  there  is  not  now 
a  Bangle  Protestantf  on  a  chance  that  some  duy  Pratestanli^uu  may 
creep  in*  Sydney  Smith  put  the  case  with  his  usual  felicity  whc:a  ht 
said; — **I  hiive  always  compared  the  ProtesUmt  Church  in  ln?iaiid 
to  thu  institution  of  biitcherH'  shops  in  ail  the  villages  of  our  Xndiaa 
Empire-'*     Wc  wiU  have  a  butehtr'ii  shop  in  every  vlUage,  mid  Jtpa 
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Hindoos  shall  pay  for  it.  We  know  that  many  of  you  do  not  eat 
meat  at  all,  and  that  the  sight  of  beefsteaks  is  particularly  offensive 
to  yon ;  but  still,  as  a  stray  European  may  pass  through  your  village, 
and  may  want  a  steak  or  chop,  the  shop  shall  be  established,  and  yon 
shall  pay  for  it.       It  is  this  theory  that  really  justifies  Nathlash. 

It  is  also  said  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the  question  that  the 
Established  Church  clergyman  is  a  resident  gentleman  who  spends 
his  income  in  Ireland,  and  in  his  own  locality.  That  is  quite  true ;  and 
many  of  the  clergy  are  active,  useful,  charitable  men.     But  if  wo  took 
half  the  parson's  income  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  priest,  the 
money  would  still  be  spent  in  the  parish.  And  here  we  may  notice  the 
attacks  sometimes  personally  made  on  Protestant  rectors  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers   and  speakers.     They  are  denounced  as   dishonest 
because  they  accept  tithes.     Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.     A  Pro- 
testant clergyman  has  as  good  a  right,  morally  or  legally,  io  his 
income,  as  the  clerk  of  the  Crown,  or  the  county  surveyor ;  and  if  wo 
**  abolish  his  office  "  he  has  a  right  to  compensation.  Nor  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  any  moral  or  legal  right  to  refuse  to  pay  tithes  because  they 
ure  applied  by  the  State  to  Protestant  uses.     The  question  is  one  not 
of  individual  right,  but  of  imperial  policy,  and  we,  the  State,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  reconsider  the  whole  question,  and,  saving  the  vested 
interests  of  individuals,  to  arrange  the  whole  system.     The  present 
county  surveyor  for  Cork  has  no  right,  for  instance,  to  insist  that  wo 
shall  maintain  that  office  for  ever,  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  sur- 
veyor for  that  county,  and  the  present  incumbent  of  Nathlash  has 
no  right  to  say  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  if,  on  his  death,  we  rcfuned 
to  appoint  another  man.    It  is  entirely  a  matter  within  our  discrctioa 
whether,  on  vacancies  occurring,  we  appoint  new  men  to  the  vacated 
offices,  and  whether  we  allot  certain  funds  out  of  the  imperial  or 
local  taxes  for  their  support.     The  questions  are.  What  useful  publie 
fmictions  do  they  discharge  ?     Do  the  nugority  of  the  taxpayers 
who  support  them  derive  benefit  from  their  services  ?    Are  the  general 
political  results  eminently  satisfactory  ?     Apply  these  questions  to  tho 
Irish  Church,  and  await  the  reply. 
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*'  Hayering  Bowor — a  village  in  Essex,  was  a  seat  of  some  of  our  Saxon  kizui. 
Edward  the  Confessor  took  great  delight  in  it,  as  being  woody,  solitarj,  and  Si 
for  devotion.  It  so  abounded  with  nightingales,  says  the  old  legend,  that  they 
disturbed  him  in  his  devotions ;  he  therefore  eamesUy  prayed  for  their  abseoce; 
since  which  time  never  nightingale  was  heard  to  aing  in  the  park,  but  miay 
without  the  pale,  as  in  other  places." — Tour  Sound  London,  1796. 


Pity,  ye  Saints !  and  send  these  birds  away 

I  cannot  meditate.     I  cannot  pray. 

Their  ceaseless  melody  disturbs  me  so, 

My  visions  now  no  longer  heavenward  f  o. 

I  murmur  to  the  measure  of  their  song 

Ave  and  Credo  as  I  pace  along  ; 

Matin  and  Vesper  mingle  with  their  notes, 

And  to  the  quivering  of  their  restless  throats 

My  footsteps  on  the  flowery  sward  I  beat. 

They  break  the  silence  of  this  green  retreat. 

On  them  I  put  the  wanderings  of  my  soul, 

The  earth-bom  thoughts  o'er  which  I've  no  control  j— 

Sinful  emotions  that  o'erpower  my  will. 

Pity,  ye  Saints  !  and  bid  the  birds  be  still. 

I  wake  and  hear  them  singing  in  the  night, 
And  when  I  pray  that  it  may  soon  be  light 
Louder  they  anthem  in  the  coming  dawn ! 
And  so  my  thoughts  again  are  earthward  drawn. 
My  priests  are  holy  men,  and  say  that  these 
Are  not  the  **  little  angels  of  the  trees," 
That  sing  like  nuns  amid  the  arbours  dim 
At  mom  and  starry  eve  their  welcome  hymn,. 
But  gpirits  of  evil  that  have  found  their  way 
To  Hi£.vcring  Bower  to  lead  my  soul  aFiray, 
HidiD^'  ^tmid  the  branches  which  o'erhtiud 
At  golden  noonday  a  green  twilight  s|ireoJrl, 
Oh,  Mary,  Mother  !  drive  away  iho  liraod, 
And  ict  ine  kneel  in  peace  before  the  rood, 
WiLhout  a  wandering  thought.     Oh  \  kt  me  seo 
Thy  Holy  Son  once  more  look  down  mi  mu. 

Do  my  priestT?  pky  mc  falso  ?     At  Llino&  I  imx 
It  is  my  accusing  eonsciciice  that  1  ht^ftr 
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In  the  sweet  nightingale's  low  d3ring  fall, 

Bidding  me  back  again  my  Edith  call, — 

My  imprisoned  queen,  who  weeps  and  prays  for  me, 

On  the  bare  floors  of  a  grey  nunnery.* 

'Twas  at  this  flowery  season  of  the  year. 

When  in  her  maidenhood  I  led  her  here, 

And  kneeling  on  this  lawn  of  daisied  green, 

I  rose  not  till  she  vowed  to  he  my  queen. 

Sealing  the  oath  with  mutual  entwine. 

Her  yielding  lips  close-bedding  into  mine. 

The  nightingales  were  singing  all  the  time, 

Bringing  back  Eden  in  its  golden  prime. 

And  then  I  swore,  **  If  I  am  false  to  thee. 

May  those  birds  ever  my  accusers  be.*' 

They  are — ^And  ever  have  been  night  and  day 

Since  from  these  bowers  I  banished  thee  away. 

Why  did  I  bring  those  Normans  o'er  the  sea  ? 

W^hy  listen  to  their  whispers  against  thee  ? 

Unhappy  hour  I  when  I  sent  thee  away 

To  weep  and  pine  amid  those  cloisters  grey. 

Ever  those  words  the  nightingales  still  sing. 

Ever  their  burthen  is,  **  Deluded  king, 

<jo  fetch  her  back  all  royally  arrayed, 

She  was  the  sunshine  of  this  leafy  shade. 

Blind  king,  she  was  the  sweetest  Saxon  flower 

We  ever  sung  to  sleep  in  Havering  Bower. 

Then  shalt  thou  hear  again  the  songs  we  sung, 

When  like  a  pearl  upon  thy  breast  she  hung. 

Then  shall  thy  fettered  soul  have  free  release, 

And  while  thou  prayest  our  loud  singing  cease." 

For  so  I  shape  their  songs  that  fill  the  air. 

So  syllable  their  notes  amid  my  prayer ; 

So  are  they  backward  by  my  conscience  driven 

When  e'er  I  try  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  heaven. 

The  words  turn  prick-song  notes,  and  mock  the  creed 

Which  in  my  missal  I  attempt  to  read ; 

And  in  the  illumined  pictures  of  the  saints 

My  pure-souled  Edith  fancy  ever  paints  ; — 

Her  likeness  in  the  image  only  trace 

Wliile  gazing  on  the  holy  Marj-'s  face. 

I  dare  not  bring  her  back,  for  my  priests  say 

Her  eyes  will  further  lead  my  soul  astray. 

♦  Queen  Edith,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin.     When  Edward  lanidhcd  the  brave 
Saxon  and  hiij  sons,  he  shut  his  queen  up  in  a  nunnerj*. 
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Birds  are  God's  messengers,  and  they  may  brinj 
Evil  or  good  to  an  annointed  king. 
Soaring  on  dusky  wings,  the  ravens  cried 
.  All  through  the  night  on  which  King  Canute  died. 
And  ever  to  their  heavenly  mission  true, 
At  night  and  morning  they  came  into  view 
Of  Cherith's  brook,  to  bring  Elijah  food. 
And  I  have  felt,  while  kneeling  at  the  rood. 
It  was  by  birds  that  things  were  oft  foretold 
To  kings  and  seers  in  the  days  of  old. 
So  have  I  heard  the  nightingales  that  sing, 
Shaping  their  notes  to  name  the  coming  king, 
And  I  have  started  from  my  sleep  profound 
Fancying  I  heard  his  N6rman  trumpets  sound ; 
And  dimly  in  the  troubled  dreams  of  night 
Wn  seen  him  on  this  island  shore  alight. 
And  Edith  weeping  on  the  sea^ ribbed  strand 
Holding  her  brother  Harold's  blood-stamcd  haud. 
And  all  the  while}  tho  nightingales  did  sing, 
"  Woe,  woo,  to  England  when  tho  Norman's  king.** 
These  prophets  of  ill-omen  aond  away, 
Ye  saints,  that  I  in  peace  may  once  more  pray< 

My  widowed  mother  married  to  the  Dane, 
Allowed  the  sons  she  bore  Canute  to  ri^ign. 
Though  I  WHS  heir  to  Snxon  Ethelrtid, 
And  born  ere  she  the  stormy  Sea-king  wed. 
But  I  was  banished  from  my  native  land. 
And  fricndlcsfl  left  without  a  guiding  band. 
Brought  back,  they  placed  mc  on  my  father's  tbione  \ 
My  subjects  strangers,  1  a  king  unknown. 
They  spoke  with  bated  breath  of  Ethelred, 
As  one  'twere  best  the  least  of  him  were  said,^ — 
A  coward  who  brought  out  his  golden  hoard 
To  meet  tho  Danes,  and  left  behind  his  sword. 
Nor  could  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  forbear 
Fi'om  whisperings  of  him  in  each  other's  ear. 
Though  he  is  father  to  my  ill-starred  qnceu, 
Telling  of  what  my  mother  once  had  been. 

Weary  and  sad  of  heart  I  wander  here 

In  this  sweet  season  of  the  flowery  year. 

While  every  breeze  that  fieldword  hjis  been  i^njlll 

Comes  scented  back  Hke  girls  that  havt^  been  lU^flfig' 

And  in  the  chase  I  now  find  no  delight, 

Hy  hounds  crouch  round  me  with  tb&  diier  in  s^i^ 
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My  hawk  sits  moping  in  the  silent  mows 

Eyeing  the  quarry  he  no  more  pursues. 

My  horses  listless  crop  the  vernal  grass, 

And  never  whinny  at  me  when  I  pass. 

For  when  I  wander  o*er  these  flowery  meads 

I  mourn  and  meditate,  and  tell  my  heads, 

And  to  the  saints  all  day  and  night  I  pray 

To  drive  from  me  the  nightingales  away  ; — 

Tray  that  their  music  may  not  haunt  me  so, 

Causing  my  wavering  thoughts  to  come  and  go  ; 

While  every  eddy  of  the  shifting  air 

Sends  forth  their  voices  and  heats  hack  my  prayer, 

Like  smoke  which  low-hung  clouds  do  downward  hend, 

While  it  is  ever  struggling  to  ascend. 

Hear  me,  ye  saints  I     I  vow  that  holy  pile 

The  heathen  Danes  destroyed  on  Thomey  Isle* 

I  will  rehuild,  to  gladden  future  eyes. 

So  stately  shall  the  sacred  structure  rise, 

If  ye  will  drive  the  nightingales  from  here, 

And  let  them  never  more  in  Havering  Bower  appear. 

The  prayer  was  answered,  saintly  legends  tell, 

Silent  was  every  glade  and  howery  dell. 

Though  near  nine  hundred  times  the  snow-white  May 

Bore  crimson  herries  since  they  went  away. 

Yet  never  once  when  Spring  came  hack  to  flower 

Came  nightingale  with  her  to  Havering  Bower. 

And  ere  Time's  hand  the  ahhey-tomh  defaced 
Might  on  it  sculptured  nightingales  he  traced. 
With  open  heak,  deep-throated,  and  raised  hreast. 
As  if  they  still  were  singing  him  to  rest ; 
So  have  we  fancied  oft  when  listening  there 
While  the  sweet  anthem  sounded  low  and  clear. 

T.  M. 

*  Tho  Island  of  Thonuwas  the  old  Saxon  name  of  Westminster  long  beforo 
an  abboy  was  erected. 


PAUL  GOSSLETrS  CONFESSIONS 

IN 

LOVE,    LAW,    AND    THE    CIVIL    SEKVICE. 


MY  FIRST  MISSION  UNDER  F.O.     ' 

I  v.'As  walking  very  sadly  across  the  Green  Park  one  day,  my  hi 
pressed  over  my  eyes,  not  looking  to  right  or  left,  but  saunteiing 
slowly  along,  depressed  and  heavy-hearted,  when  I  felt  a  friendly  ana 
slip  softly  within  my  own,  while  a  friendly  voice  said — 

*'I  think  I  have  got  something  to  suit  you,  for  a  few  montlis  at 
least.     Don't  you  know  Italian  ?  " 

"  In  a  fashion,  I  may  say  I  do.  I  can  read  the  small  poets,  and 
chat  a  little.     I'll  not  say  much  more  about  my  knowledge." 

**  Quito  enough  for  what  I  mean.  Now  tell  mo  another  thing. 
You're  not  a  very  timid  follow  I  know.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
going  amongst  the  bri.^^ancb  iu  Cakbrisi, — on  n  mtuuiy  mi^^jju:  ^' 
comse, — where  it  will  bo  their  interest  to  treat  you  w*>li  ?  " 

'*  Explain  yoiirself  a  littlo  moro  freely.  WTiat  is  it  1  aLould  Iwvtr 
to  do  ? '' 

'*  Here's  the  whole  aflair ;  the  son  of  ii  wealthy  baronet,  a  W2l* 
fihire  iLP.^  has  been  captured  and  carried  oft*  by  these  rascaii.  Tb^v 
deiiiaad  a  heavy  sum  for  his  ransom,  and  give  a  very  short  time  for 
the  payment.  Sir  Joseph,  the  youth's  f Either,  is  very  ill,  and  in^^Twii 
a  condition  as  would  make  any  appeal  to  him  highly  dangerous ;  tt^ 
doctors  declare,  in  fact,  it  would  bo  fatal ;  and  Lady  Mary  S.  ha 
L^ome  up  to  town,  in  a  stato  bordering  on  distniction,  to  consult  I^rj 
Scattcrdalo,  the  Foreign  Secretary ^  who  id  a  personal  friend  of  li^^" 
husband.  The  lesnlt  is  that  his  lordship  lias  decided  to  pay  the  ffii^t  j 
at  once  J  and  the  only  question  is  noi/  to  find  the  maii  to  tako  it  u^*- 
and  treat  v/itb  these  scoundrels/' 

**  That  ought  not  to  bo  »  vtrj^  diflicult  matteri  oinj  would  fa*y :  tlio* 
are  scores  of  fellows  with  pluck  for  such  a  mii^sion." 

"  So  there  are,  if  pluck  wore  the  only  requisito ;  but  sotftet^ 
more  is  needed.  If  Sn  Joseph  should  not  like  to  acknovvledptli 
debt, — if,  on  bis  recovery,  ho  fihonld  come  to  think  tlmt  thu  HOf 
might  have  been  better  mauaged,  le^s  co^t  incurred,  and  m  OVi'* 
the  Govemnicnt  will  feel  embarrassed  ;  tht?y  can*t  Well  ^narrtl  *il 
iui  old  supporter ;  they  can't  well  j^tick  the  tfalng  in  tlii  i^iia^^r 
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60  that,  to  cover  the  outlay  in  some  decent  fashion,  they  must  give 
it  a  public-service  look  before  they  can  put  it  into  the  Extraordi- 
naries ;  and  so  Lord  S.  has  hit  upon  this  scheme.  You  are  aware 
that  a  great  question  is  now  disputed  between  the  Bourbonists  of 
Naples  and  the  party  of  New  Italy, — ^whether  brigandage  means  mere 
highway  robbery,  or  is  the  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  old  dynasty.  The  friends  of  King  Bomba,  of  course,  call  it  a 
'  La  Vendee  ; '  the  others  laugh  at  this,  and  say  that  the  whole  affair  is 
simply  assassination  and  robbery,  and  totally  destitute  of  any  political 
colouring.  Who  knows  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  or  whether  some 
portion  of  truth  does  not  attach  to  each  of  these  versions  ?  Now, 
there  are,  as  you  said  awhile  ago,  scores  of  fellows  who  would  have 
pluck  enough  to  treat  with  the  brigands ;  but  there  are  not  so  many 
who  could  be  trusted  to  report  of  them, — to  give  a  clear  and  detailed 
account  of  what  he  saw  of  them, — of  their  organisation,  their  senti- 
ments, their  ambitions,  and  their  political  views,  if  they  have  any. 
You  ore  just  the  man  to  do  this.  You  have  that  knack  of  observa- 
tion and  that  readiness  with  your  pen  which  are  needed.  In  fact,  you 
seem  to  me  the  very  fellow  to  do  this  creditably.'* 

''Has  Lord  S.  any  distinct  leanings  in  the  matter?"  asked  I. 
"  Docs  he  incline  to  regard  these  men  as  political  adherents,  or  as 
assassins  *  purs  et  simples  *  ?  *' 

•*  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  my  friend,  pinching  my  arm.  **  Yon 
want  to  know  the  tone  of  your  employer  before  you  enter  bis  service 
You'd  like  to  be  sure  of  the  tints  that  would  please  him." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  frame  my  re- 
port, but  it  might  serve  to  tinge  it.  Now,  do  you  know  his  procHvities, 
as  Jonathan  would  call  them  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  are  completely  with  the  Italian  view  of  the  matter. 
I  mean,  he  will  not  recognise  anjihing  political  in  these  scoutidrels." 

••  I  thought  as  much.  Now  as  to  the  appointment.  Do  you  think 
yon  could  obtain  it  for  me  ?  " 

**  You  are  ready  to  take  it,  then  ?" 

*'  Perfectly." 

"  And  ready  to  start  at  once  ?  " 

"  To-night.'* 

**  Come  back  with  me  now,  and  I  will  inquire  if  Lord  S.  will  see 
us.  He  spoke  to  me  yesterday  evening  on  th^  matter,  and  some- 
how your  name  did  not  occur  to  me,  and  I  certainly  recommended 
another  man ; — Hitchins,  of  the  Daily  News ;  but  I'm  sure  he  will  not 
have  sent  for  him  yet,  and  that  we  shall  be  in  good  time." 

As  we  walked  back  towards  Downing  Street  my  friend  talked  on 
incessantly  about  the  advantages  I  might  derive  from  doing  this  thing 
creditably.  They  were  sure  to  make  a  Blue  Book  out  of  my  report, 
and  who  knows  if  my  name  would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  House  ? 
At  all  events,  the  newspapers  would  have  it ;  and  the  Government 
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would  be  obliged, — ^they  couldn't  help  giving  me  something.  "  Yonll 
have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  capacity,"  said  he, ''  and  that's  enon^ 
S.  does  like  smart  fellows  tinder  him,  he  is  so  quick  himself ;  sees  a 
thing  with  half  an  eye,  and  reads  men  just  as  he  reads  a  book/'  He 
rattled  along  in  this  fashion,  alternately  praising  the  great  man  and 
assuring  me  that  I  was  exactly  the  sort  of  fellow  to  suit  him.  "  Hell 
not  burden  you  with  instructions,  but  what  he  tells  you  will  be  quite 
sufficient;  he  is  all  clearness,  conciseness,  and  accuracy.  There's 
only  one  caution  I  have  to  give  you,— don't  ask  him  a  question,  follow 
closely  all  he  says,  and  never  ask  him  to  explain  anything  that  puzzles 
you.  To  suppose  that  he  has  not  expressed  himself  cleariy  is  a  dire 
oilbnco,  mind  that ;  and  now  here  we  are.  Crosby,  is  my  lord  up- 
stairs ?  "  asked  he  of  the  porter ;  and  receiving  a  bland  nod  in  reply, 
ho  led  the  way  to  the  Minister's  cabinet. 

'*  I'll  ask  to  see  him  first  myself,"  whispered  he,  as  he  sent  in  his 
card. 

Now,  though  my  friend  was  an  M.P.  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
party,  he  manifested  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety  and  uneasinegg 
when  waiting  for  the  noble  secretary's  reply.     It  came  at  last. 

**  Can't  possibly  see  you  now,  sir.  Will  meet  you  at  the  House  at 
iivo  o'clock." 

"AVill  you  kindly  tell  his  lordship  I  have  brought  with  me  tiie 
gentleman  I  spoke  to  him  about  yesterday  evening  ?  He  will  know 
for  what." 

The  pnvate  secretary  retired,  sullenly,  and  soon  returned  to  say, 
**  The  gentleman  may  come  in ;  my  lord  will  speak  to  him." 

The  next  moment  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  comfortably-fur- 
'  nishcd  room,  in  front  of  a  large  writing-table,  at  which  an  elderly 
maii  with  a  emnll  head,  scantily  covered  with  grey  hair,  wan  writiiig* 
Ho  did  not  cense  his  occupation  as  I  ent^sred,  nor  notice  me  in  any 
manner  ai^  I  approached p  but  wont  on  repeating  to  himself  cert^ 
wordB  as  be  wrote  tbem  ;  and  at  la^tp  laying  down  bi:^  pen,  said  aloud. 
with  a  fiiint  chuckle,  "And  your  Excellency  may  digest  it 
you  can,"  * 

I  f^avG  a  very  slight  cough.  He  looked  up,  stared  at  m#, 
and,  walking  to  the  fire,  stood  with  his  back  to  it  for  a  couple  ef 
wecondB  without  gpeaking.  I  could  sec  that  be  had  some  difficulty  m 
dismiEssing  tbo  topiu  which  had  just  occupied  Lim,  and  was  ttily 
arri^'lng  at  mo  by  very  slow  stages  and  heavy  roads, 

*'Ehi"  said  hc^  at  last;  '^you  are  the  man  of  the  paper^  ^ol 
the  TimeB— but  the— the— what's  it  ?" 

**  No,  my  lord,     Tm  tha  other  man,"  said  I,  quietly. 

"  Ah,  you're  the  other  man.'*  And  as  he  Bpoke.  he  hung  hi*  h*«4» 
and  at^emed  hopelessly  lost  in  thought.  '^  Have  you  b^u  Kr.  llamud  ?  " 
asked  he. 

**  No,  my  lord/' 
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**  You  must  see  Mr.Hammil.  Till  you  see  Mr.  Hammil,  you  needn't 
come  to  me.*' 

**  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  I,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"Wait  a  moment.  You  know  Italy  well,  I  am  told.  Do  you 
loiow  Cavour?" 

**  No,  my  lord,"  said  I. 

•*  Ah  I     They  say  he  over-eats ;  have  you  heard  that  ?  " 

**  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  my  lord ;  but  my  acquaintance  with 
Xialy  and  with  Italians  is  very  slight  indeed." 

"Why  did  they  recommend  you,  then,  for  this  affair?  I  told 
Crresson  that  I  wanted  a  man  who  could  have  ready  access  to  their 
pablic  men,  who  knew  Balbi,  Gino  Capponi,  Ricasoli,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Now,  sir,  how  is  it  possible,  without  intimacy  with  these 
men  and  their  opinions,  that  you  could  write  such  leading  articles 
as  I  suggested  in  their  papers  ?  How  could  you  ever  get  admission 
to  the  columns  of  the  *  Opinione  *  and  the  *  Perse veranza,'  eh  ? 
Answer  me  that." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  there  is  some  grave  misunderstanding  here. 
I  never  dreamed  of  proposing  myself  for  such  a  difficult  task.  I  came 
here  on  a  totally  different  mission.  It  was  to  take  your  lordship's 
orders  about  the  ransom  and  rescue  of  a  young  Englishman  who  has 
been  captured  by  the  brigands  in  Southern  Italy " 

"  That  scamp  St.  John.  A  very  different  business,  indeed.  Why, 
sir,  they  value  him  at  one  thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  venture  to  assert 
that  his  friends, — if  that  be  the  name  of  the  people  who  know  him, — 
would  call  him  a  dear  bargain  at  twenty.  I'm  certain  his  own  father 
would  say  so ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  is  very  ill,  and  can't  talk  on  this 
or  any  other  matter  just  now.  Lady  Mary,  however,  insists  on  his 
release,  and  we  must  see  what  can  be  done.  You  know  the  habits 
and  ways  of  these  rascals, — ^these  brigands — don't  you  ?  " 

**  No,  my  lord ;  nothing  whatever  about  them." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  sir,  what  do  you  know? " 

"  Very  little  about  anything,  my  lord,  I  must  confess ;  but  as  I 
am  sorely  pushed  to  find  a  hvelihood,  and  don't  fancy  being  a  burden 
to  my  friends,  I  told  Mr.  Gresson  this  morning  that  I  was  quite  ready 
to  undertake  the  mission  if  I  should  be  intrusted  with  it ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  bail  or  security  went,  my  uncle  Bankin,  of  Bankin  and  Bates, 
would  unquestionably  afford  it." 

"Ah,  this  is  very  different  indeed,"  said  he,  ponderingly,  and 
with  a  look  of  compassionate  interest  I  had  not  thought  his  faco 
capable  of.  "  Gone  too  feist,  perhaps ;  have  been  hit  hard  at  Doncastor 
or  Goodwood?" 

"No,  my  lord;  I  never  betted.  I  started  with  a  few  thousand 
pounds  and  lost  them  in  a  speculation." 

"  Well,  well.  I  have  no  right  to  enter  into  these  things.  Go  and 
see  Mr.  Temple,  the  financial  clerk.    Take  this  to  him,  and  see  what 
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he  says  to  you.     If  he  is  satisfied,  come  down  to  the  Honse  to-ni^t 
But  stay !     You  ought  to  start  this  evening,  oughtn't  you  ?  " 

**I  believe,  my  lord,  the  time  is  very  short.  They  require  ti. 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  twelfth." 

"  Or  they'll  cut  his  ears  oft*,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  WcT, 
he's  an  ugly  dog  already ;  not  that  cropping  will  improve  him.  Htr-.. 
take  this  to  Temple,  and  arrange  the  matter  between  yea." 

And  he  hurriedly  wrote  half  a  dozen  lines,  which  he  endosed  aci 
addressed,  and  then  returning  to  his  seat,  said,  <' Bonne  Chance!  I 
wish  you  success  and  a  pleasant  journey." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  much  longer  and  more  commospbt< 
interview  that  followed.  Mr.  Temple  knew  all  about  me, — knew  mj 
uncle,  and  knew  the  whole  story  of  my  misfortunes.  He  was  no:, 
however,  the  less  cautious  in  every  step  he  took ;  and  as  the  eum  tobe 
entrusted  to  me  was  so  large,  he  filled  in  a  short  bail-bond,  ind. 
while  I  sat  with  him,  despatched  it  .by  one  of  his  clerks  to  Lomkrr! 
Street,  for  my  uncle's  signature.  This  came  in  due  time ;  and,  fur- 
nished with  instructions  how  to  draw  on  the  Paymaster-GenerL. 
some  current  directions  how  to  proceed  till  I  presented  myself  tx 
the  Location  at  Naples,  and  a  sum  suMcient  for  tli6  tmv^eUiiig&x 
I  left  London  that  night  for  CAlab,  and  be^sin  my  jonin^y. 
very  an^doas  to  acquit  myself  creditably  in  this  my  fint  < 
in  the  public  smTiee,  and  to  oxhibit  an  amount  of  ^eal,  \ 
cretion  that  might  recommend  me  for  futiycf*  employmeni, 
not  indiiTerent  to  the  delights  of  a  joaniey  paid  for  at  tbo  Qoio** 
t':qien9C,  rtud  which  exacted  from  me  none  of  thoftd  V^y  ^^^^^^^ 
which  mar  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  travelling* 

If  I  Buffer  myself  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  W^x^ry  I  aUI  I* 
ruined  J  for  I  shall  never  get  on  i  and  yon  will,  benides^  tnevitikhly,^**! 
as  unjustly  as  iQe\itab1y,™fiet  me  down  for  a  inob, 

I  arrived  at  Naples  at  last.  It  was  jiist  oa  Uio  daj  urns  drng  i^ 
Lut  there  was  still  li^ht  enough  to  sec^  the  ^orioae  hkj  «al  Um  9ir 
line  of  Vesuvias  m  the  background.  I  was,  liovofiTi  tod  Jidl  if  ^f 
mission  now  to  sufi^or  my  thoughts  to  w^dcr  to  tbc  pit^trui^fi*!  ffi 
&o  I  made  straight  for  the  Legntion* 

I  had  been  told  that  I  ihguld  feceiTfi  n^  btl  instnmtiiai  ivs 
fi.M.'a  HiniBter,  rmd  it  w^ia  a  certain  Sir  JimGs  Mignibir  fitf 
then  held  that  office  at  Naples.  I  know  bo  rity  tttU^  of  pMfli  is 
his  peculiar  walk^  that  I  can  only  hope  he  wokj  mol  bfi  a  fiur  flBf^ 
of  hii  ordetT,  for  be  wa^  the  rongbest,  the  nuletft^  and  mmi  wmmt 
tcons  gentleman  it  has  ever  been  my  fortuni  lo  miwl. 

Ho  was  dressing  for  dinner  when  I  seEt  ii|i  my  ourd^  m^  il  ^ 
IffdQi^d  tbat  I  Bhonld  be  s^howia  up  to  his  rooni* 

"  Wb<3re*a  3  our  bag  ?  '*  cried  he  roughly,  wi  I  enliftd^ 

Conceiving  th^it  %hm  Tf^f<?tt%A  to  my  |*erscMiiil  Inggigi*,  iiii^ 
meant  air  the  preliminary  to  inviting  mo  la  put  up  nl  ki9  ItyviTiIi'^ 
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that  I  had  left  my  ''  traps"  at  the  hotel,  and,  with  his  permission, 
wonld  instal  myself  there  for  the  few  hours  o£  my  stay. 

** Confound  your  'traps,*  as  you  call  them,"  said  ho.  **I  meant 
your  despatches, — the  bag  from  F.O.     Ain't  you  the  messenger  ?  " 

''  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  the  messenger,"  said  I,  haughtily. 

'^  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  then,  by  sending  me  your  card, 
and  asking  to  see  me  at  once  ?  '* 

''Because  my  business  is  peremptory,  sir,"  said  I,  boldly, and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  explain  who  I  was,  and  what  I  had  come  for. 
"  To-morrow  will  be  the  tenth,  sir,"  said  I,  **  and  I  ought  to  be  at 
Rocco  d'Anco  by  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  at  farthest." 

He  was  brushing  his  hair  all  the  time  I  was  speaking,  and  I  don't 
think  that  he  heard  above  half  of  what  I  said. 

**And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  are  such  infernal  fools  at 
F.  0.  that  they're  going  to  pay  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
liberate  this  scamp  St.  John  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  will  find  that  I  have  been  sent  out  with  this 
object." 

"Why,  it's  downright  insanity!  It  is  a  thousand  pities  they 
hadn't  caught  the  fellow  years  ago.  Are  you  aware  that  there's 
scarcely  a  crime  in  the  statute-book  he  has  not  committed  ?  I'd  not 
say  murder  wasn't  amongst  them.  Why,  sir,  he  cheated  me, — me, — 
the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you, — ^at  billiards.  He  greased  my  cue, 
sir.  It  was  proved, — ^proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
fellow  called  it  a  practical  joke,  but  he  forgot  I  had  five  ducats  on  the 
game ;  and  he  had  Mhe  barefaced  insolence  to  amuse  Naples  by  a 
representation  of  me  as  I  sided  my  ball,  and  knocked  the  marker 
down  afterwards,  thinking  it  was  his  fault.  He  was  attached,  this 
St.  John  was,  to  my  mission  here  at  the  time ;  but  I  wrote  home 
to  demand, — ^not  to  ask,  but  demand, — ^his  recall.  His  father's  vote 
was,  however,  of  consequence  to  the  Government,  and  they  refused 
me.  Yes,  sir,  they  refused  me  ;  they  told  me  to  give  him  a  leave  of 
absence  if  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  at  the  Legation ;  and  I  gave  it, 
sir.  And,  thank  Heaven,  the  fellow  went  into  Calabria,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  brigands, — ^too  good  company  for  him,  I'm  certain. 
I'll  bo  shot  if  he  couldn't  corrupt  them ;  and  now  you're  come  out  here 
to  pay  a  ransom  for  a  fellow  that  any  other  country  but  England 
would  send  to  the  galleys." 

*'  Has  he  done  nothing  worse,  sir,"  asked  I,  timidly,  **  than  this 
stupid  practical  joke  ?  " 

"What,  sir,  have  you  the  face  to  put  this  question  to  me, — to 
H.M.'s  Minister  at  this  court, — ^the  subject  of  this  knavish  buffoonery  ? 
Am  I  a  fit  subject  for  a  fraud, — a — a  freedom,  sir  ?  Is  it  to  a  house 
which  displays  the  royal  arms  over  the  entrance-door  men  come  to 
play  blackleg  or  clown  ?  Where  have  you  lived ; — ^with  whom  have 
you  Uved; — what  pursuit    in    life  have  you  followed, — that  you 
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should  be  sunk  in  such  ntter  ignorance  of  all  the  habits  of  life  aiiJ 
civilisation  ?" 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  trusted  as  well  educated,  and  I 
knew  as  well  bom,  as  himself. 

He  sprang  to  the  bell  as  I  said  this,  and  rang  on  till  the  room  wi'^ 
crowded  with  servants,  who  came  rushing  in  under  the  belief  that  u 
was  a  fire  alarm. 

*  *  Take  him  away, — put  him  out, — Giacomo, — Hippolyte, — ^Franos !" 
screamed  he.  ''  See  that  he's  out  of  the  house  this  instant.  Sod 
Mr.  Cai'lyon  here.  Let  the  police  be  called,  and  order  gendarmes  i: 
he  resists." 

While  he  was  thus  frothing  and  foaming  I  took  my  hat,  acJ 
passing  quietly  through  the  ranks  of  his  household,  descended  tht 
stairs,  and  proceeded  into  the  street. 

I  reached  the  *<  Yittoria  '*  in  no  bland  humour.  I  must  own  that  1 
was  flurried  and  irritated  in  no  common  degree.  I  was  too  mncii 
excited  to  be  able  clearly  to  decide  how  far  the  insult  I  had  recdred 
required  explanation  and  apolog;^^  or  if  it  had  passed  the  limits  k 
which  apology  is  still  possible. 

Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  I  call  him  out  he'll  hand  me  over  to  the  pdbe; 
perhaps  he'll  have  me  sent  over  the  frontier.  Who  knows  what  maj 
be  the  limit  to  a  Minister's  power  ?  While  I  was  thus  speculating  a&d 
canvassing  with  myself,  a  card  was  presented  to  me  by  the  waita— 
*^  Mr.  Sponnington,  Attache,  H.M.'s  Legation,  Naples,"  and  as  w^ 
denly  the  owner  of  it  entered  the  room. 

He  was  a  faur-faced,  blue-eyed  young  man,  very  short-sighted, 
with  a  faint  liep  nud  on  effeminate  air.  Ha  bowed  slightly  af  L 
came  forward j  and  said,  "You're  Mr.  Gosalett^  ain't  you?''  Aai 
not  waiting  for  any  reply,  be  sat  down  and  opened  a  roll  of  pap^n^ 
the  table.  **  Here  are  your  ins  true  tious.  You  aro  to  folio*  tk^ 
wben  you  can,  you  know^  and  diverge  from  them  wbenetTcr  w 
must.  That  is,  do  whatever  you  like,  and  take  the  conF^quiailP^ 
Sir  James  won't  see  you  again.  He  Bays  you  insulted  him,  bid  k 
says  that  of  almost  every  one.  The  cook  insults  him  when  the  ioifii 
too  salt,  and  I  insulted  him  last  week  by  writing  with  pole  ink.  Bit 
you'd  have  done  better  if  you'd  got  on  well  with  him*  Hi  wte 
boniD^-do  3'ou  understand  ?^he  writes  home/' 

*'  So  do  moat  people/'  I  said,  drily* 

"  Ah  \  but  not  the  way  he  does.  He  writes  home  and  has  aM^ 
black-listed*  Two  crosses  against  you  sends  you  to  0rfdeiy  ^ 
three  is  ruin  I     Three  means  the  United  States/* 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  that  as  regards  myself  your  chieTi  gf^ 
opinion  or  good  word  are  matters  of  supreme  indilfar«Qce.*' 

Had  I  uttered  an  outrageous  bla^phemyj  he  could  aot  hj»re  \aikti 
at  me  with  greater  horror. 

'*  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  <^  there  it  is  ;  road  it  or^r.    Boltaef^ 
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cash  yonr  bills,  and  give  you  gold.     You  must  have  gold ;  they'll  not 
take  an3rthing  else.     I  don't  believe  there  is  much  more  to  say." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  St.  John  ?  "  asked  I. 

*'  I  should  think  I  was.     Bodney-St.  John  and  I  joined  together." 

"  And  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  Is  he  such  a  scamp  as  his  chief 
describes  ?  " 

**  He*8  fast,  if  you  mean  that ;  but  we're  all  fast." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  I,  measuring  him  with  a  look,  and  thinking  to 
compute  the  amount  of  his  colleague's  iniquity. 

"But  he's  not  worse  than  Stormont,  or  Mosely,  or  myself;  only 
he's  louder  than  we  are.  He  must  always  be  doing  something  no 
other  fellow  ever  thought  of.  Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean  ?  He  wants  to  be  original.  Bad  style  that,  very.  That's  the 
way  he  got  into  this  scrape.  He  made  a  bet  he'd  go  up  to  Bocco 
d'Anco,  and  pass  a  week  with  Stoppa,  the  brigand — ^the  cruellest  dog 
in  Calabria.  He  didn't  say  when  he'd  come  back  again,  though; 
and  there  he  is  still,  and  Stoppa  sent  one  of  his  fellows  to  drop  a 
leUer  into  the  Legation,  demanding  twenty-five  thousand  francs  for 
his  release,  or  saying  that  his  ears,  nose,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  by 
instalments  during  the  month.     Ugly,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  in  time  to  save  him.  I  suspect  he's  a  good 
fellow." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  uneasiness; 
''  only  I'd  not  go  up  there,  where  you'so  going,  for  a  trifle,  I  tell 
you  that." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I,  quietly. 

"  For,"  resumed  he,  **  when  Stoppa  sees  that  you're  a  nobody,  and 
not  worth  a  ransom,  he'd  as  soon  shoot  you  as  look  at  you."  And  this 
thought  seemed  to  amuse  him  so  much  that  he  laughed  at  it  as  he 
quitted  the  room  and  descended  the  stairs,  and  I  even  heard  him 
cackling  over  it  in  the  street. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  studied  the  map  of  Calabria 
thoroughly,  and  saw  that  by  taking  the  diligence  to  Atri  the  next 
day,  I  should  reach  Valdenone  by  about  four  o'clock,  from  which  a 
guide  could  conduct  me  to  Bocco  d'  Anco— a  mountain  walk  of 
abont  sixteen  miles, — a  feat  which  my  pedestrian  habits  made  me  fully 
equal  to.  If  the  young  attache's  attempt  to  terrorise  over  me  was 
liot  a  perfect  success,  I  am  free  to  own  that  my  enterprise  appeared 
to  me  a  more  daring  exploit  than  I  had  believed  it  when  I  thought  of 
it  in  Piccadilly.  It  was  not  merely  that  I  was  nearer  to  the  peril,  but 
everything  conspired  to  make  me  more  sensible  to  the  danger.  The 
very  map,  where  a  large  tract  was  marked  "  little  known,"  suggested 
» terror  of  its  own  ;  and  I  fell  asleep  at  last,  to  dream  of  every  wild 
uicident  of  brigamd  life  I  had  seen  in  pictures  or  witnessed  on  the 

As  that  bland  young  gentleman  so  candidly  told  me,  I  was  a  "no- 
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Lodyj''  and  con&efjiienity  of  uo  ialcrrcst  to  ati_v  on©.  Whu  woraM 
of  sending  out  an  express  messenger  to  Tansom  PaiU  Gosalfttl  ? 
events  I  could  console  myself  with  the  tbougbtf  Hist  if  ilit 
i;rDuld  give  lltUe  for  me^  it  would  grieve  even  lefis;  and  wlt^fllkitf 
very  cltecring  consolatiou  I  mounted  to  the  banquette  of  Umi  '^'^yff^ 
and  i^tHrted. 

After  passing  tlirongh  a  long^  et Higgling  sabiirb,  nol  rrrottlrTlAf  it 
anything  but  \i^  squnlor  and  poverty,  we  reftctied  the  se&'tbDfi;,  ttl 
cnutinued  to  skirt  the  bay  for  mil^s.  I  bad  do  (KmocptlM  of  Wf^ 
tbing  so  beautiful  as  tbe  great  sbeet  of  blae  crater  saeti  in  the 
ness  of  a  glorious  punrise,  with  tbe  white- sailod  lAtemicr 
silently  along,  and  rcScctodj  as  if  in  a  mirror,  on  tbe 
fiice.  There  was  a  peaceful  beauty  in  all  around,  tiaat  mm% 
encbantment,  and  the  rich  odours  of  the  omngo  mid  ib« 
tbe  air  almost  to  a  sense  of  delicious  stupe  faction*  Ovor 
I  say  to  myself,  *♦  Why  cannot  this  delieioGs  dream  be  proli3i||ti 
lifetime  ?  If  existence  could  but  perpetuate  sucL  a  icooii  tt 
let  me  travel  along  the  ftbore  of  snch  a  sea^  oversbiLdfif^ 
eitron  and  tbe  vine,— I  ask  for  no  more.**  The  courier  or 
^A  as  my  only  companion j — an  old  soldier  of  the  first  enrpire, 
fought  on  the  Beresina  and  in  Spain, — -a  rough  old  Babrtiir« 
be  appeased^  hy  my  be  est  cigars  and  my  brandy- flask,  into  n  gooi* 
for  tbe  English.  Ho  hated  them  formerly^  and  Ee  bal4>d  tibn 
There  might  be,  ho  was  willing  to  believe t  one  or  two  of  tSi* 
that  were  not  cani ;  but  bo  badn*t  met  tbcm  btmsidC  nor 
know  any  one  wbo  bad.  I  rebshed  bis  savagery,  and  BmaAls^ 
felt  in  the  slightest  degree  bajfled  or  amjuinl  by  bis  milrsML' 
asked  him  if  bo  had  beard  of  that  uiilucky  countryman  of 
bad  been  captured  by  the  brigands,  and  be  said  thai  hm  bail 
jStoppa  meant  to  roast  him  alive,  for  that  Sto^a  didn't  liki 
Knglisbf — a  rather  stroi^g  mode  of  expressing  a  natianal 
but  one,  on  the  wboIC}  be  did  not  entirely  dlaa;»provfi  nf. 

''  Btoppa,  however/'  said  I,  assuming  as  a  IwqX  wiut  1 1 
cjiiestion, — '*  Stoppa  is  a  man  of  his  word.     If  lio  ofii;r«^  uub^ 
ransom,  he'll  keep  Lis  promise  ?  '* 

''  That  he  will,  if  tbe  money  \%  paid  down  in  seeeikm  ^oli. 
take  nothbig  else.     Hell  give  up  the  m&ti :  hut  Fd  not  fianf 
the  fellow  wbo  brought  tbf  ransom,  if  ibrrt?  wai  a  li^t  piMi 
mtias.*' 

"  HeM  KUTtjly  rOFpect  tlK^  meiBDcnger  wim  cAmff4  Um  RioniT  f^ 

^'Just  as  mucb  asi  I  ruBpect  that  old  mare  nha  mmti^^^^ 
to  her  f  ollfur » **  lu^d  be  i&atcbed  tbo  ^bip  sm  lio  spoke  froiD  tl 
and  laid  a  heavy  Imh  o%*er  the  bduggis^b  bayit'ii  litik«*     **  Lane  »i    jy 
«aid  be  to  me,  a^  we  parted  company  at  C-ofuOo,  "yoa*refw*tW^ 
for  UD  Knglisboian,  at   leasts — nnd  Td  mthcr  ytiu  il 
Iroublo.     Don*t  you  gvt  any  ttiTlber  into  Ibisio  imtiisn*^^^ 
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Andrea,  and  don't  stay  even  there  too  long.  Don't  go  in  Stoppa's  way; 
for  if  you  have  money,  he'll  cut  your  throat  for  it,  and  if  you  haven't, 
be'U  smash  your  skull  for  being  without  it.  I'll  be  on  the  way  back 
to  Naples  on  Saturday,  and  if  you'll  take  a  friend's  advice  you'll  be 
beside  me." 

I  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  &om  my  old  grumbling  companion;  but 
his  words  of  warning  went  with  me  in  the  long  evening's  drive  up  to 
St.  Andrea,  a  wild  mountain  road,  over  which  I  jogged  .in  a  very 
uncomfortable  barroccino. 

Was  I  really  rushing  into  such  peril  as  he  described  ?  And  if  so, 
why  so?  I  could  scarcely  affect  to  believe  that  any  motives  of 
humanity  moved  me ; — still  less  any  sense  of  personal  regard  or  attach- 
ment. I  had  never  known — not  even  seen — Mr.  St.  John.  In  what 
I  had  heard  of  him  there  was  nothing  that  interested  me.  It  was 
irue  that  I  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  my  services ;  but  if  there  was 
actual  danger  in  what  I  was  about  to  do,  what  recompense  would  be 
saffideni?  And  was  it  likely  that  this  consideration  would  weigh 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  those  who  employed  me  7  Then,  again,  this 
narrative,  or  report,  or  whatever  it  was,  how  was  I  to  find  the 
material  for  it?  Was  it  to  be  imagined  that  I  was  to  familiarise 
myself  with  brigand  life  by  living  amongst  these  rascals,  so  as  to 
bo  able  to  make  a  Blue  Book  about  them  ?  Was  it  believed  that  I 
could  go  to  them,  like  a  census  commissioner,  and  ask  their  names 
and  ages,  how  long  they  had  been  in  their  present  line  of  life,  and 
how  they  throve  on  it  ?  I'll  not  harass  myself  more  about  them, 
thought  I  at  last.  I'll  describe  my  brigand  as  I  find  him.  The  fellow 
who  comes  to  meet  me  for  the  money  shall  be  the  class.  *^  Ex  pede 
Herculem  "  shall  serve  one  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  as 
accurate  as  the  others  who  contribute  to  this  sort  of  literature. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Andrea  as  the  Angelus  was  ringing,  and  saw  that 
pretty  sight  of  a  whole  village  on  their  knees  at  evening  prayer, 
which  would  have  been  prettier  had  not  the  devotees  been  impressed 
with  the  most  rascally  countenances  I  ever  beheld. 

From  St.  Andrea  to  Bocco  was  a  walk  of  seventeen  miles,  but  I 
was  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  wearisome  barroccino  I  had  been  jolting 
in  for  the  last  six  hours,  for  my  feet,  and  after  a  light  meal  of  bread 
and  onions,  washed  down  with  a  very  muddy  imitation  of  vinegar,  I 
sei  forth  with  a  guide  for  my  destination.  There  was  not  much  com- 
panionship in  my  conductor,  who  spoke  a  patois  totally  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  who  could  only  comprehend  by  signs.  His  own  panto- 
mime, however,  conveyed  to  me  that  we  were  approaching  the 
brigand  region,  and  certain  significant  gestures  about  his  throat  and 
heart  intimated  to  me  that  sudden  death  was  no  unusual  casualty  in 
these  parts.  An  occasional  rude  cross  erected  on  the  roadside,  or  a 
painted  memorial  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  would  also  attest  some  by- 
gorfe  disaster,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  invariably  knelt  and  uttered  a 
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prayer,  on  rising  from  wLicli  lie  seemed  \^  me  eadi  lime  hak 
decided  whether  he  woidd  accompany  nio  farther. 

At  last,  after  u.  four  hours'  hard  walk,  we  gained  the  crest  of  a 
tain  ridge,  from  w^bieh  the  deeeent  seemed  it  early  prceipttoos,  a£ 
here  my  compauLon  showed  me  hy  the  faint  moonlight  n  «mABli^ 
of  stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  ntnke  was  plaeed  lapriglie }  l» 
mnttered  some  words  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  held  np  ei^l  fi&^iav 
possibly  to  convey  that  eight  people  had  been  murdered  or  tvari«|  Iff 
that  place.  Whatever  the  idea,  one  thing  was  certJib, — he  wonlil  p  •• 
farther*  He  pointed  to  the  zigzag  path  I  was  to  foUow,  and  rtrrftiii^ 
out  hi  a  hand  to  show  me,  as  I  suppose  J*  where  Bocco  lay,  find  iM 
unslingiug  from  his  shoulder  the  light  carpet-bag  he  hfl4  Iss&vtfr 
carried  for  me»  he  held  ont  hia  palm  for  payment* 

I  resolutely  refused,  however,   to    accept    hi^    resignftiiimt   m^ 
ordered   him   by  a  gestm'c   to  resume  his  load  and  march  an,  Ifll 
the  fellow  shook  his  head  doggedly ^  and  pointed  with  on» 
the  open  palm  of   the  other  hand.     The  gasttire  was  dcfi&nl 
insolent,  and  as  we  were  man  to  man,  1  felt  it  would  h^  an   ij 
to  submit  to  him,  so  I  again  showed  signs   of  refusal^  and*poiiii6it*' 
the  bag«     At  this  he  drew  ii  long  thin-hladed  knife  fram  his 
but  aE  qalckly  I  pulled  out  a  revotvcr  irom  my  breast- poclisL 
fellow* s   shaq)  car  caught  the  click   oi  the  lock^  and  with  ft 
ho  darted  over  the  low  parapet  and  disappeared-     I  never 
more. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  over  me  as  I  took  np  my  burden  imd 
my  way.     There  was  but  one  path,  so  that  I  could  not 
to  the  road,  but  I  own  that  I  began  that  descent  with 
and  a  terror  that  I  have  do  words  to  convey,     Thut  the  foQow 
spring  out  upon  me  at  some  torn  of  the  way  fteemed  io  oertim, 
at    each    sharp    angle  I  halted  and  drew  breath  for  th^  fbngglel 
thought  was  coming.     My  progress  was  thus  much  retatft«d,  sod  wf 
fatigue  greatly  increased*     The  day  broke  at  last,  but  fooiid  m©  9!^ 
plodding  on  in  a  dense  pma-wood  which  clothed  tho  lower    m^ 
of  the  mountain.      In  addition  to  my  car|>et-h«s   I  luid  tlbe  he^ 
belt  in  which  the  gold  pieces  were  secured,  and  thd  wvtgbt  nf  wUc^ 
became  almost  insupportable.  _| 

What  incoueeivabie  foljy  had  ever  involved  mo  in  woik  on  ailTitt^ 
ture  ?  How  could  I  have  been  so  weak  as  to  not^ept  fneb  a  ouMiasf 
Here  was  I^  more  than  a  thousand  miies  away  from  homUt  aloB«  on  iMl 
in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  tract,  the  chofsen  resOf  t  of  tlie  WoTit  nttm^ 
sins  of  Europe,  and,  as  ii  to  injure  my  mmw  mHiIi  a  bfftf  ma  k 
gold  on  my  person.  What  couM  my  Mend  h&vo  meant  hy  ftfofiQijaf 
the  enterprise  to  me  ?  Bid  he  imagino  tho  i»ii«Atiun-|)ethi  of  (If 
Baeilteata  were  like  Pall  Mall  f  or  did  ho, — and  tlti*  #«iiipl  ©^ 
likely,— did  be  deem  that  Iho  mtin  who  had  to  liUlo  to  '  >^ 

necessarily  cara  hm  for  life?    If  I  utosl  enter  tbo  ^i 
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±lioaght  I,  at  the  peril  of  my  neck,  better  to  turn  to  some  othey 
xneans  of  living.  Then  I  grew  sardonic  and  malicious,  declaring  to 
myself  how  like  a  rich  man  it  was  to  offer  such  an  emplo3anent  to  a 
jpoor  man,  as  though,  when  existence  had  so  little  to  charm,  one 
conld  not  hold  to  it  with  any  eagerness.  The  people,  muttered  I,, 
xvbo  throw  these  things  to  us  so  contemptuously  are  careful  enough. 
of  themselves.  You  never  find  one  of  them  risk  his  life,  no,  noc 
even  peril  his  health,  in  any  enterprise. 

As  the  sun  shone  out  and  lit  up  a  magnificent  landscape  beneath 
xney  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  wooded  plain,  a  beautiful  lake  lay 
stretched  out,  dotted  over  with  little  islands,  I  grew  in  better 
Itnmour  with  myself  and  with  the  world  at  large.  It  was  certainly 
very  lovely.  The  snow-peaks  of  the  Abruzzi  could  bo  seen  here  and 
there  topping  the  clouds,  which  floated  lightly  up  from  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  valley.  Often  and  often  had  I  walked  miles  and  miles 
to  see  a  scene  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  this.  If  I  had  only 
brought  my  colours  with  me  what  a  bit  of  landscape  I  might  have 
carried  away.  The  pencil  could  do  nothing  where  so  much  depended 
on  tint  and  glow.  A  thin  line  of  blue  smoke  rose  above  the  trees  near 
the  lake,  and  this  I  guessed  to  proceed  from  the  village  of  Hocco 
d'  Anco.  I  plucked  up  my  courage  at  the  sight,  and  again  set  forth  ^ 
weajy  and  foot-sore  it  is  true,  but  in  a  cheerier,  heartier  spirit  than* 
before. 

Four  hours*  walking,  occasionally  halting  for  a  little  rest,  brought 
me  to  Bocco,  a  village  of  about  twenty  houses,  straggling  up  the  side 
of  a  vine-clad  hill,  the  crest  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  church. 
The  population  were  all  seated  at  their  doors,  it  being  some  festa, 
and  were,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  about  as  ill-favoured  a  set  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  In  the  aspect  of  the  men,  and  indeed  still  more  i^ 
that  of  the  women,  one  could  at  once  recognise  the  place  as  iv 
brigand  resort.  There  were,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  signs  of  squalen 
and  poverty,  rich  scarfs  and  costly  shawls  to  be  seen ;  while  somcx 
of  the  very  poorest  wore  gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and  carried 
handsomely  ornamented  pistols  and  daggers  at  their  waist-belts. 
I  may  as  well  mention  here,  not  to  let  these  worthy  people  be  longer 
onder  a  severe  aspersion  than  needful,  that  they  were  not  themselve» 
brigands,  but  simply  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  gangs,  who 
sold  them  the  different  spoils  of  which  they  had  divested  the  tra- 
vellers. The  village  was  in  fact  lit^e  else  than  the  receptacle  o£ 
stolen  goods  until  opportunity  offered  to  sell  them  elsewhere.  I  had 
been  directed  to  put  up  at  a  little  inn  kept  by  an  ex-friar  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Fra  Bartolo,  and  I  soon  found  the  place  a  vcr^r 
pleasant  contrast,  in  its  neatness  and  comfort,  to  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  around  it.  The  Frate,  too,  was  a  fine,  jovial,  hearty- 
looking  fellow,  with  far  more  the  air  of  a  Sussex  farmer  in  his  appear- 
ance than  a  Oalabrian  peasant.    He  set  me  at  ease  at  once  by  saying 
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that  of  course  I  came  for  the  fishing,  and  added  that  the  lake  was  is 
prime  order  and  the  fish  plenty.  This  was  said  with  snch  palpaUs 
roguery  that  I  saw  it  was  meant  for  the  hystanders,  and  knew  at  onee 
he  had  heen  prepared  for  my  arrival  and  expected  me.  I  wis, 
however,  more  in  need  of  rest  and  refreshment  than  of  conyeT6atio&, 
and  after  a  hearty  hnt  harried  meal  I  tamed  in  and  fell  off  to 
sleep  as  I  had  never  slept  hefore.  Twice  or  thrice  I  had  a  £uBt 
conscioasness  that  attempts  were  made  to  awaken  me,  and  once  that 
a  candle  was  held  close  to  my  eyes,  bat  these  were  very  confiosed  acd 
indistinct  sensations,  and  my  stupor  soon  conquered  them. 

<<  That^s  pretty  well  for  a  nap.  Just  nine  hoars  of  it,'*  said  the 
Frate,  as  he  jogged  my  shoulder  and  insisted  on  arousing  me. 

"  I  was  so  tired,"  said  I,  stretching  myself,  and  half  toimiig  to 
the  wall  for  another  bout. 

**  No,  no  ;  you  mustn't  go  to  sleep  again,"  said  he,  bending  o-wr 
in&.  ^'  llc'd  come,''  ai^d  hc-  made  a  gesture  with  hh  tbuxab  tywH^ 
an  arljoining  room.     '*  He's  been  there  above  an  hour,** 

"  Do  you  Taean — —  " 

"  Uneh  1*'  be  ciud  cautioudy.  "  We  name  no  nnmm  liiro.  ftiJ 
up  and  eno  him  ;  be  novor  liko^  loitering  down  in  tli«!&6  |ikeM.  Oil 
can't  bo  sure  of  o  very  body  in  this  world,"  Aid  here  ho  Ihstvip 
his  eyoB,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  at  the  ttwqgjttil 
human  fruiltj  and  corruption. 

**  He  is  expecting  me  then  ?  "  said  L 

"Very  impatiently,  ^ir.  He  wanted  to  arouse  yom  when  ht  insrair 
s^nd  he  has  been  twice  in  here  to  see  if  yon  were  really  ttds^'* 

SomethiDg  like  a  thrill  ran  through  me  to  think  thai,  as  I  lay  tllin» 
this  Lrigaud,  this  man  of  crimes  and  bloodshed, — for  of  c<iitrM  luiit 
RUi^h, — had  stood  by  my  bedside,  and  bent  over  ine.  The  FVsl*,  li»» 
<)vor,  urging  me  to  actinty,  left  me  no  time  for  these  reflae^oai^  iii 
I  arose  quiclily  and  followed  him*  I  was  eager  to  know  wluil  mm^ 
of  man  it  was  to  whom  I  was  about  to  make  my  approach  j  hm  I  wm 
hurried  along  a  passage,  and  half  pushed  into  a  room,  and  llui  iam 
closed  behind  mo>  before  I  had  time  for  a  wynL 

On  a  low  sottle-bod,  just  in  tront  of  me,  m  I  emtered,  m  mm  Itf 
smoking  a  short  meergchaam,  whose  dress  and  get  up,  bating sotili^p 
of  wear  and  ill^unage,  would  have  made  ibe  fortune  of  a  small  tiinte 
His  tall  hat  was  wreathed  with  white  rosoe,  fram  1h»  wifil  ftf  irl^ 
a  tail  feather,  spray -like  and  Hgfht,  stood  up  itraij^ht.  Hif  judil^ 
bright  green,  thrown  open  wide,  dlsplap^d  a  vcarkt  irais(«oil  ^ 
fectly  loaded  with  gold  braiding*  Leather  brenahe*,  endisf  Asm 
the  knee,  showed  the  great,  massive  timh  beQeath  to  ioQ  udratafU 
yifhilo  the  lacod  stocking  that  came  up  to  th«  calf  jHimid  GO  doi  A 
^  belt  for  a  stiletto,  whose  handle  was  entirely  isi«nts(6d  will  pfiem 
stones »  **  Yoti  arr*  a  good  sleeper,  Bignor  Ttagjqiiii*'  ialit  bii  ffi  a 
plea^sant,  nahlytonod  voice^  **  and  I  fbel  surry  In  Mvb  dkiarM  S^ 
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This  speech  was  delivered  with  all  the  ease  and  courtesy  of  a  man 
ftccustomed  to  the  world.  **  You  may  imagine,  however,  that  I  cannot 
Tvell  delay  in  places  like  this.  Eocco,  I  helieve,  is  very  friendly  to  me, 
but  where  there  are  three  hundred  people  there  may  easily  be  three 
traitors.** 

I  assented,  and  added  that  from  what  Fra  Bartolo  had  told  me, 
neither  he  nor  his  had  much  to  fear  in  those  parts. 

^*  I  believe  so,  too,*'  added  he,  caressing  his  immense  moustache, 
"which  came  down  far  below  his  chin  on  either  side.  "  We  have 
between  us  the  best  bond  of  all  true  friendship, — ^we  need  each  other. 
You  have  brought  the  ransom  in  gold,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  in  gold  of  the  English  mint,  too.** 

"  I*d  rather  have  our  own.  The  zecchin  has  less  alloy  than  your 
coin,  and. as  what  we  take  generally  goes  into  the  crucible,  the  dis- 
tinction is  of  value.** 

"  If  I  had  only  known ** 

*'  Never  mind.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  it.  Let  us  conclude 
the  matter,  for  I  wish  to  be  away  by  daybreak.*' 

I  unfastened  my  waist-belt,  and  opening  a  secret  spring,  poured 
forth  a  mass  of  bright  sovereigns  on  the  table. 

**  I  have  such  perfect  reliance  in  your  honour,  eignor,"  said  I, 
**  that  I  make  no  conditions — ^I  ask  no  questions.  That  you  will  at 
once  release  my  countryman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant.** 

''  He  is  already  at  liberty,**  said  he,  as  he  continued  to  pile  the 
coin  in  little  heaps  of  ten  each.  *'  Every  step  you  took  since  you 
arrived  at  Naples  was  known  to  me.  I  knew  the  moment  you  came, 
the  hotel  you  stopped  at,  the  visit  you  paid  to  your  minister,  the  two 
hours  passed  in  the  Bank,  your  departure  in  the  diligence ;  and  the  rascal 
you  engaged  for  a  guide  came  straight  to  me  after  he  left  you.  My 
police,  signer  mio,  is  somewhat  better  organised  than  Count  Cavour*s,'* 
said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

The  mention  of  the  Count's  name  reminded  me  at  once  to  sound 
him  on  politics,  and  see  if  he,  and  others  like  him,  in  reahty  interested 
themselves  as  partisans  on  either  side. 

'  "  Of  course,**  said  he,  **  we  liked  the  old  d3masty  better  than  the 
present  people.  A  splendid  court  and  a  brilliant  capital  attracted 
strangers  from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  Strangers  visited  Capri, 
Amalfi,  Poestum ;  they  went  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere.  And 
they  paid  for  their  pleasures  like  gentlemen.  The  officials,  too,  of 
those  days  were  men  with  bowels,  who  knew  every  one  must  live. 
What  have  we  now?  Piedmontese  dogs,  who  are  not  Italians ;  who 
speak  no  known  tongue,  and  who  have  no  other  worship  than  the 
house  of  Savoy." 

"Might  I  venture  to  ask,**  said  I,  obsequiously,  "how  is  it  that 
I  find  a  man  of  your  acquirements  and  ability  in  such  a  position  as 
this?" 

QQ2 
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*^  Because  I  like  this  life  better  than  that  of  an  *Impiegato '  -vnih 
five  hundred  ducats  a  year  !  Perhaps  I  don't  follow  it  all  from  choice. 
Perhaps  I  have  my  days  of  regrets,  and  such  like.  But  for  that,  are 
you  yourself  so  rightly  fitted  in  life — ^I  ask  at  random — ^that  yon  fed 
you  are  doing  the  exact  thing  that  suits  you  ?  Can  you  say,  as  yoi 
rise  of  a  morning,  *  I  was  cut  out  for  this  kind  of  existence — ^I  am 
exactly  where  I  ought  to  be  ?  * " 

I  shook  my  head  in  negative,  and  for  some  seconds  nothing  was 
said  on  cither  side. 

*'  The  score  is  all  right,"  said  he,  at  last.  "Do  you  know" — here 
he  gave  a  very  peculiar  smile  ;  indeed,  his  face,  so  far  as  I  eonld  see, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  his  hat  and  his  bushy  beard,  actually  assumed 
an  expression  of  intense  drollery — "  do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think 
we  have  made  a  bad  bargain  here  1 " 

"How  so?**  asked  I. 

"I  begin  to  suspect,**  said  he,  "that  our  prisoner  was  worth  a 
much  heavier  ransom,  and  that  his  friends  would  willingly  have  paid 
four  times  this  sum  for  him.** 

"  You  are  entirely  mistaken  there,**  said  I.  "  It  is  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  that  he  has  been  ransomed  at  all.  He  is  a  good- 
for-nothing  spendthrift  fellow,  whom  most  families  would  be  heartilj 
glad  to  be  rid  of;  and  so  far  from  being  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  I 
believe  nine  out  of  ten  parents  wouldn*t  have  paid  as  many  shiilings 
for  him.'* 

"  We  all  liked  him,**  said  he.  "  We  found  him  pleasant  company; 
and  he  fell  into  all  our  ways  like  one  of  ourselves." 

"  A  scamp  was  sure  to  do  that  easier  than  an  honest  man,**  said  I, 
forgetting  in  my  eagerness  how  rude  my  speech  was. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  sir,**  said  he,  hanghtilj. 
"Communities  like  ours  scarcely  invite  men  of  unblemished  morals, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  ask  you  to  return  with  me.** 

He  arose  ag  he  spoke,  and  swept  the  coin  into  a  ba;;'  which  he  wof^ 
at  hiH  sido.  Still,  thought  I,  ho  might  tell  me  somothmg  more 
about  theBo  bri^'auds.  Are  they  partisans  of  the  Bourbons^  or  an 
they  mere  highwa>Tnen  ?  Here  ia  a  moii  fuUy  equal  to  the  diseassiaa 
of  such  a  question.     Shall  I  aek  him  to  decide  the  uiattt^r  ? 

"  I  see/*  said  he,  laughing,  as  I  propounded  my  niystt>iy,  "Too 
want  to  make  a  book  about  us ;  hut  our  people  don't  undcrstMiad  tH^ 
Eort  of  curiosity  ;  they  distrust,  and  they  occasionally  resent  it*  ^f 
a  wtsek  or  ten  days  where  you  aro»  Fra  Bartolo  will  feed  you  better 
than  we  should,  and  cram  you  wiUi  brigand  stories  better  stUJ-  YooTl 
find  it  far  pleasanter,  arxd  your  readers  will  think  so  too.  AMm  i' 
and  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  half- haughty  %vay,  iind  Btmlkd  &u!L  1  wtf> 
down  for  an  instant  to  recover  myselft  when  the  quick  clotllf  if  * 
horse's  feet  aroused  mo,  and  he  wati  i^one. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  ^as  a  v^ry  romailuibiU  iaa& t  Mi 
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-whO)  in  happier  circmnstances,  might  have  made  a  figure  in  life,  and 
achieved  a  conspicuous  position.  Who  was  he,  whence  came  he  ?  The 
Fraie  could  tell  me  all  these  things.  As  the  rohher  said,  he  could  cram 
me  admirably.  I  arranged  at  once  to  stay  a  week  there.  My  week 
"was  prolonged  to  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  well  into  the  third  week  ere  I 
shook  his  great  hand  and  said  good-bye. 

During  all  this  I  wrote,  I  may  say,  from  morning  till  night.  At  one 
time  it  was  my  Blue  Book ;  at  another  I  took  a  spell  at  stories  of  robber 
life.  I  wrote  short  poems — songs  of  the  brigands  I  called  them.  In 
fact,  I  dished  up  my  highwayman  in  a  score  of  ways,  and  found  him 
good  in  all.  The  portmanteau  which  I  had  brought  out  full  of  gold 
I  now  carried  back  more  closely  packed  with  MSS.  I  hurried  to 
England,  only  stopping  once  to  call  at  the  Legation,  and  learn  that 
Mr.  St.  John  had  returned  to  his  post,  and  was  then  hard  at  work  in 
the  Ghancellerie.  When  I  arrived  in  London  my  report  was  ready, 
bat  as  the  ministry  had  fallen  the  week  before,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
write it  every  word.  Lord  Muddlemore  had  succeeded  my  patron. 
Lord  Scatterdale,  and  as  he  was  a  strong  Tory,  the  brigands  must  be 
Bourbons  for  him  ;  and  they  were  so.  I  had  lived  amongst  them  for 
months,  and  had  eaten  of  their  raw  lamb  and  drunk  of  their  fiery 
wine,  and  pledged  toasts  to  the  health  of  Francesco,  and  *<  Morte  '*  to 
everybody  else.  What  splendid  fellows  I  made  them !  Every  chief 
was  a  La  Rochejaquelin,  and  as  for  the  little  bit  of  robbery  they  did  now 
and  then,  it  was  only  to  pay  for  masses  for  their  souls  when  they  were 
shot  by  ^e  Bersaglieri.  My  Blue  Book  was  printed,  quoted  by  the 
Times,  cited  in  the  House ;  I  was  called  **  the  intrepid  and  intelligent 
witness  '*  by  Disraeli ;  and  I  was  the  rage.  Dinners  fell  in  showers  over 
me,  and  invitations  to  country-houses  came  by  every  post.  Almost  worn 
out  by  these  flatteries,  I  was  resolving  on  a  course  of  abstinence, 
when  a  most  pressing  invitation  came  to  a  county  gathering  where 
Mr.  St.  John  was  to  be  of  the  party.  I  had  never  met  him,  and, 
indeed,  was  rather  irritated  at  the  ingratitude  he  had  displayed  in 
never  once  acknowledging,  even  by  a  few  lines,  the  great  service  I 
had  rendered  him.  Still  I  was  curious  to  see  a  man  whose  figure 
occupied  so  important  a  place  in  my  life's  tableau. 

I  went ;  but  St.  John  had  not  arrived ;  he  was  detained  by  im- 
portant affairs  in  town,  and  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his 
promise.  For  myself,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the  better.  I  had  the  whole 
field  my  own,  and  discoursed  brigandage  without  the  fear  of  a  con- 
tradiction. 

A  favourite  representation  with  me  was  my  first  night  at  Bocco.  I 
used  to  give  it  with  considerable  success.  I  described  the  village 
and  the  Frate,  and  then  went  on  to  my  first  sight  of  the  renowned 
chief  himself;  for  of  course  I  never  hesitated  to  call  in  Stoppa,  any 
more  than  to  impart  to  his  conversation  a  much  higher  and  wider 
reach  than  it  actually  had  any  elaim  to. 
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My  *'  Stoppa "  was  pronounced  admirable.  I  lonnged,  smoked, 
gcBtieuIatod,  and  declaimed  him  to  pLTfection.  I  mada  him  BoiDelliiiic: 
bat^cen  William  Tell  and  tho  Corsicau  brothers ^  and  nervous  people 
wouldnH  have  seen  him,  I  ween,  for  worlds. 

On  the  occasion  that  I  speak  of,  the  compaisj  was  a  large  ons,  acJ 
I  outdid  m^-self  in  my  pains  to  snccccd.  I  even  bronght  down  wilii 
me  the  identical  portmanteau,  and  actnaUy  appeared  in  the  verit^ab^ 
hat  and  coat  of  the  original  adventure. 

My  audience  was  an  excellent  one ;  they  laughed  where  I  ww 
droll,  and  positively  shrieked  where  I  became  pathetic.  I  had  eesl 
round  httlo  water-colours  of  the  scenery,  and  was  now  procticding  ta 
describe  the  inn  of  the  Frate,  and  my  first  amval  there, 

"I  will  not  affect  to  declare, ^^  said  I,  *'that  it  was  altog^ethff 
without  some  sense  of  anxiety — I  might  eveii  suy  fear— IhM  1 
approached  the  room  where  this  man  of  crime  and  bloodshed 
awaited  me*  Stoppa  1  a  name  that  brought  terror  wherever  it  wwB 
uttered,  the  word  that  called  the  isoldiers  to  anna  from  the  bivooae, 
and  aileaced  the  babe  as  it  sobbed  on  its  mother's  breast.  I 
entered  the  room,  however,  boldly,  and  ad^^auciog  to  the  bed  where 
ho  lay,  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  *  Capitano ' — they  li3te  the  titk ; 
— *  capitano,  how  goes  it  ? ' '' 

Just  as  I  uttered  the  words  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder  * 
I  turned,  and  there — there  at  my  side— stood  Stoppa  himself,  dPDS&c4 
exactly  as  I  saw  him  at  Boceo. 

Whether  it  was  the  terrible  look  of  the  fellow,  or  some  wt- 
taown  sense  of  fear,  that  his  presence  revived,  or  whether  it  w*i 
a  terror  lest  my  senses  were  deceiving  me,  and  that  a  wandeiiD* 
brain  alone  had  conjured  np  the  imago,  1  cannot  say ;  but  I  £unt«4. 
and  was  carried  sensolcs  and  unconsuioaa  to  my  room,  A  doeict 
was  sent  for,  and  said  something  about  *'  meningitis/*  "  I  hjid  Qvtx- 
worked  my  brain,  overstrained  my  faculties,  and  so  forth  ;'  ndih  reft 
and  repose s  however,  I  should  get  over  the  attack.  I  had  a  sharp  attacL 
but,  in  about  a  week,  was  able  to  got  up  again.  As  all  were  enjoin*^ 
to  avoid  strictly  aJiy  reference  to  the  topic  w^bieli  it  ^^as  belie vt4 
Lad  led  to  my  seizure,  and  as  I  myself  did  not  venture  to  approath 
it,  days  passed  over  with  me  in  a  half-dreamy  state,  my  mind  con* 
tinually  dwelling  on  the  late  incident ,  and  striving  to  find  out  fii]m« 
explanation  of  it. 

'*  Mr.  St,  John,  sir,  wishes  to  pay  yon  a  visit/'  said  the  servaot 
one  morning,  as  I  had  just  fiuiahod  my  breakfu^t ;  and  as  the  tad^ 
retired  St.  John  entered  the  room, 

"  I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  such  a  start  the  other  evenmg/'  ho  biigiv ; 
but  I  could  not  suQer  him  to  proceed ;  for.  clutchmg  kuu  hy  the  Uia, 
I  cried  out,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  triSe  wiUi  a  bftttli  io  &* 
tracted  as  mine,  but  tell  me  at  once,  are  yon " 
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"  Of  coarse  I  am/*  said  he,  laughing.  "  You  don't  fancy,  do 
you,  that  you  are  the  only  man  with  a  gift  for  humbug  ?  ** 

'*'  And  it  was  to  you  I  paid  the  ransom  ?"  gasped  I  out. 

"  Who  had  a  better  right  to  it,  old  fellow  ?  Tell  me  that  ?  "  said 
he,  as  he  drew  forth  a  cigar  and  lighted  it.  "  You  see,  the  matter  was 
thus  ;  I  had  lost  very  heavily  at  *  Baccarat  *  at  the  club  ;  and  having 
already  overdrawn  my  allowance,  I  was  sorely  put  to.  My  chief  had 
no  great  affection  for  me,  and  had  intimated  to  the  banker  that,  if 
I  wanted  an  advance,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refuse  me.  In  a  word, 
I  found  every  earth  stopped,  and  was  driven  to  my  wits'  end.  I  thought 
I'd  turn  brigand, — indeed,  if  the  occasion  had  offered,  perhaps  I 
should, — ^and  then  I  thought  I'd  get  myself  captured  by  the  brigands. 
Xo  man  could  complain  of  a  fellow  being  a  defaulter  if  he  had  been 
carried  off  by  robbers.  With  this  intention  I  set  out  for  Rocco, 
which  had  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  spot  in  favour  with  these 
gentry ;  but  to  my  surprise,  on  arriving  there,  I  discovered  Rocco 
was  out  of  fashion.  No  brigand  had  patronised  the  place  for  the  last 
three  years  or  more,  and  the  landlord  of  the  White  Fox  told  me  that 
the  village  was  going  fast  to  decay.  The  Basilicata,  in  fact,  was  no 
longer  *  the  mode  ;*  and  every  brigand,  who  had  any  sense  of  dignity, 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  mountains  below  Atri.  Fra  Baitolo's 
account  of  Stoppa  was  not  so  encouraging  that  I  cared  to  follow  him 
there.  He  had  taken  a  fcuicy  of  late  for  sending  the  noses  as  well  as 
the  ears  of  the  captives  to  their  friends  at  Naples,  and  I  shrank  from 
contributing  my  share  to  this  interesting  collection ;  and  it  was  then 
it  occurred  to  me  to  pretend  I  had  been  captured,  and  arrange  the 
terms  of  my  own  ransom.  Fra  Bartolo  helped  me  throughout--pro- 
vided  my  costume,  wrote  my  letters,  and,  in  a  word,  conducted  the 
whole  negotiation  like  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details. 
I  intended  to  have  confided  everything  to  you  so  soon  as  I  secured 
the  money,  but  I  saw  you  so  bent  on  being  the  hero  of  a  great  ad- 
venture, and  so  full  of  that  blessed  Blue  Book  you  had  come  to  write, 
that  I  felt  it  would  be  a  sin  to  disenchant  you.  There's  the  whole 
story ;  and  if  you  only  keep  my  secret,  I'll  keep  yours.  I'm  off  this 
week  to  Rio  as  second  Secretary,  so  that,  at  all  events,  wait  till  I 
saU." 

**  You  may  trust  my  prudence  for  a  longer  term  than  that,"  said  I, 

"I  rather  suspect  so,"  said  he,  laughing.  **  They  say  that  your 
clever  report  on  brigandage  is  to  get  you  a  good  berth,  and  I  don't 
think  you'll  spoil  your  advancement  by  an  indiscreet  disclosure." 

We  parted  with  a  hearty  shake  hands,  and  I  never  met  him  till  ten 
years  after.  How  that  meeting  came  about,  and  why  I  now  reveal 
this  incident,  I  may  relate  at  another  time. 
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Eighteen  months  ago  a  Prussian  army  in  one  day  scattered  am 
Austrian  army  to  the  winds;  and  startled  England  stood  >nia7«wi 
at  the  spectacle  of  four  hundred  thousand  regular  troops  engaged 
in  a  single  battle.  But  what  had  England  to  fear,  even  if  the  tidb 
of  war  should  surge  her  way  ?  Our  army  was  surely  as  brave  wtM. 
invincible  now  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  *our  forefathers.  Had 
^e  not  heard  daily  from  the  lips  of  distinguished  officers  in  after- 
dinner  speeches,  and  had  not  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Secretaxifii 
of  State  assured  us  over  and  over  again,  that  all  was  well;  naj, 
nnore,  was  it  not  written  in  the  preamble  of  the  Mutiny  Act  that 
Ihe  standing  army  of  Great  Britain  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty- eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  lor  ike 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  Hk 
Majesty's  Crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  pow^ff  ia 
l^uropu?  Whiit  iiiijrc  iisfiurQTiC(3  could  we  waiiL  *'  J^..^  1*  ,. .  '^t» 
rather  nidely  awnkcnod  from  the  little  doze  we  Had  been  takmg  aba 
"kho  Criineiui  and  Indian  wjirs,  might  we  not  Btifcly  tum  romid  ttd 
talie  another  forty  winlvH,  tmsling  to  our  brave  and  invineiblii  htxndnJ 
uud  thirty-oight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sovonteen  goldiefdt  nol  ll 
monttoii  onr  n^Ilitia  find  volunteers  ?  There  ware  some  uriio  tal 
^'  No;  *'  who  urged  that  we  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  fak4i  imamdt 
security  ;  that  of  oar  otte  huaadrcd  and  thirty- eight  thousand  m«»,  d 
would  bo  the  most  w&  could  do  to  collect  thirty  thousand  iji  tit 
whole  United  Kingdom,  and  that  of  those,  thouiands  would  bo  ii^ 
hulf'trained  recniilsi ;  that  our  militia  and  volunt^ra  ihowed  twUariB 
jiaper  than  on  the  bat  Lie -fie  Id ;  for  that,  however  btrnv^  fti  lnJirtltoli 
they  were  utterly  wontiBg,  m  indeed  wore  our  regular  iroop«  itei  9 
any  nrg*misatiou  beyond  formation  into  battalions,  Iha  toMta  wa^  rf 
which  armies  are  made  ;  that  our  supply  of  recruits  was  raimltig  »liitft 
.  imd  that  our  troops  were  grumbling  and  disc nnlttniod*  Thmo  einrffll9i 
DOW  t^ame  boldly  to  the  front  j  the  press  took  up  the  cxy  ;  iui4  iiai|^ 
reform  shouldered  every  other  subject  out  of  tbo  way — ion  a  tOK^ 
But  army  reform orfr  have  had  their  day,  and  [iisopb  havo  gocu)  h^/A  1a 
the  comfortable  habit  of  mutual  aud  seir>cocgfatiilatioo,  tttid  tii  1^ 
pleasing  creed  that  England  never  can  be  mined  and  oOEtfiisl^  itf 
-  the  good  old  reason  of  Mi\  Plymleyt  because  It  would  Beem  m  Wff 
todd  that  H  ever  shouJd  be^ 

Jiatf  **  softly/'  gayti  the  rtiad^r;  ^^have  wo  VkQ  rvsajon  hf  otir 
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of  tone  ?  Have  we  not  had  a  Boyal  Commission  on  Becrniting,  and  a 
Committee  on  Military  Administration,  that  have  pointed  out  the  way 
to  set  matters  right,  and  has  not  their  advice  heen  accepted,  to  our 
great  and  complete  henefit  ?  "  We  have  had  a  Boyal  Commission  on 
Kecruiting ;  it  made  a  few  sensible  suggestions,  bat  it  never  got 
beyond  details ;  it  was  restricted  by  its  orders  to  a  small  field  of 
inquiry,  and  it  failed  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  even  of  that. 
A  small  part  only  of  its  recommendations  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
rest  have  been  quietly  shelved.  We  have  had  a  Committee  on  the 
Military  Administrative  Departments,  which  was  bold  enough  to  ask 
leave  to  go  beyond  its  original  instructions,  and  which  did  make  in 
March  last  a  very  valuable  and  comprehensive  report ; — ^but  because 
its  report  was  so  bold^  and  comprehensive,  no  action  of  any  kind  has 
followed.*  The  War  Minister  has  promised  to  do  something  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  session.  After  a  year's  deliberation  what  will 
that  something  be  ?  All  we  can  assert  is,  that  there  have  been  no 
such  changes  or  improvements  made  as  to  render  us  any  safer  now 
than  we  were  eighteen  months  ago. 

The  present  Parliament  is  about  to  assemble  again,  and  this  is  its 
last  chance  of  showing  what  it  is  worth.  Will  it  let  the  most  flagrant 
faults  in  our  military  system  pass  from  its  hands  unimproved  ?  Will 
it  perpetuate  our  system  of  recruiting,  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Whitbread's 
honest  assurance  that,  when  he  heard  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  blushed  for  very  shame  ? 
Will  it  make  no  efibrt  tb  prevent  money  passing  over  the  head  of 
merit,  while  the  Trevelyans,  father  and  son,  have  forced  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  to  admit  that  the  purchase  system  is  false  in  theory  ? 
Is  our  system  of  military  education,  the  foster-mother  of  cramming 
schools  and  outbreaks  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  to  remain  un- 
changed, though  exposed  in  all  its  true  colours  ?  Is  nothing  to  be 
done  to  make  the  action  of  military  law  more  certain  and  more  uniform  ? 
Must  the  system  of  stoppages  and  payment,  that  worries  the  men, 
while  it  costs  huge  sums  for  clerks  to  keep  it  up,  be  looked  upon  as  an 
immovable  incubus  ?  And  finally,  are  we  to  be  for  ever  saddled  with 
the  divided  responsibility  and  double  government  of  War  Office  and 
Horse  Guards,  in  obedience  to  an  obsolete,  theory,  causing  endless 
clashing  and  waste  of  time,  while  there  is  no  real  check  on  expen- 
diture, and  no  arrangement  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an 
army  in  the  field  ?  To  touch  on  some  of  these  points,  and  urge  their 
importance  once  more  on  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  public, 
to  show  in  plain  language  how  glaring  are  some  faults  which  still  exist, 
even  if  we  do  but  repeat  an  oft- told  tale,  is  our  aim  in  this  article ;  and  * 
without  further  preface  we  will  go  straight  to  our  task. 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  the  first  step  towards  reform  of  the  military  adminis- 
tiatire  departments  has  been  taken  by  the  appointment  of  a  ControUer-in-Chio£ 
at  the  War  Office. 
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If  one  branch  of  our  military  system  needs  reform  more  Tirgently 
than  others,  it  is  recruiting.  Men  cannot  gather  grapes  off  thorns, 
or  figs  off  thistles,  yet  by  our  present  recruiting  system  we  are  sowijig 
thisUes  and  planting  thorns  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  gathering 
their  fruit  in  the  shape  of  costly  crime,  sickness,  and  desertion. 
Let  us  look  at  this  question  in  a  manly  and  honest  way,  and  see 
what  we  are  really  about.  We  do  not  go  out  into  the  opo; 
labour-market  like  other  employers,  and  get  men  for  our  purpo^ 
simply  by  making  it  public  that  we  want  them  ;  but  we  work  on  a 
system  unknown  elsewhere,  offering  payment  to  those  who  will  fiitd 
men  for  us,  because,  we  say,  men  will  not  come  without  beisg 
hunted  up.  We  divide  and  subdivide  the  United  Kingdom  into 
recruiting  districts,  and  send  out  parties  to  obtain  recruit£ ;  but  it 
is  specially  ordered  that  no  married  man  may  be  employed  on  this 
duty,  and  it  is  notorious  that  no  commanding  officer  will  send  his 
best  men  on  the  recruiting  service,  because  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  successful  recruiters,  and  are  sure  themselves  to  become  dete- 
riorated. Fine-looking  fellows  are  selected,  plausible  in  their 
manners,  not  troubled  with  too  many  scruples,  and  able  to  drink 
hard  without  being  seriously  affected  by  it ; — and  they  are  sent  out 
with  instructions  to  this  effect:  <* Bring  us  men  physically  fit  for 
the  ranks  ;  the  more  you  get  the  better  you  will  be  paid  ;  you  sh^II 
have  a  given  sum  for  every  recruit,  and  whoever  brings  you  one,  he 
also  shall  be  well  paid.'*  To  these  instructions  are  added  certain 
traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  from  one  recruiting  partj 
to  another,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  that  the  head-quarten 
of  tho  party  must  be  at  a  public -house,  and  that  i^  is  no  uK-  !^ 
attempt  to  obtain  men  by  teUtng  tbo  plain  unvaroishvU  truth  about  t^ 
iirmy*  These  being  the  conditions,  the  Iev}^*money  gWeu  iv  the  t^twX- 
iug  party  for  oach  recruit  obtaiuod  baa  recently  bi-en  ruiied  froa 
fift^^eu  shillings  to  a  pound  or  twenty-five  shillings,  thus  [ieq;etuaCiii^  b 
its  worst  fono  the  pub  Be -house  system  of  recniitingf  the  citnse  of  omi 
aimy.  The  recmlting  sergeant  establishes  himself  nt  a  pubii€^boQ#r^ 
he  has  money  to  spend>  and  he  spends  it  ireely  up  to  a  ccftsln  potat 
— which  he  knows  well,  for  it  is  a  simplo  calculation  wt&  liia  htm 
much  money  spent  on  drink  wUl  on  an  averagt'  produce  one  raenlL 
The  more  levy -money  he  receives,  the  more  drink  ho  cnSk  ifilPi  ^ 
buy ;  drink  is  his  right-hand  iu  recruiting ;  by  itN  ud  bo  vcffis  Ui 
meu  up  to  the  proper  point  for  receiving  his  fl^mloi  ^c^ooniM  «f  « 
soldier's  life ;  and  by  these  two  weapons,  drink  uid  Uiihiiod,  it 
brings  dowij  his  bird. 

We  havo  recently  seen  a  similsir  account  of  tke  prvsent  f]npi«n  of 
recruiting  questioned  in  the  columns  of  tbo  proiis  liy  i 
f eased  to  speak  with  authority  and  caperieuce; 
bound  to  prove  that  our  statement  dous  not  go  b^jnod  Uns  tnillii^  a 
we  can  do  so  out  of  tbe  mociths  of  witneg^s  of  IciiLg  i 
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'who  wonld  be  the  last  to  throw  dirt  upon  a  system  which  they  are 
themselves  engaged  in  superintending.  Colonel  Hope  Graham,  the 
inspecting  field  officer  of  the  London  recruiting  district,  stated,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission,  that  recruiting  is  **  entirely  " 
conducted  in  public-houses,  though  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  those  public-houses  are  '^  of  the  lowest  description  ;'*  and  he  had 
<<  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  parties  detached  from  regiments  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  become  very  much  deteriorated  in  character  and 
morals.**  Lord  WiUiam  Paulet,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army, 
said,  '*  I  am  a&aid  you  would  not  get  the  same  number  of  recruits 
if  it  was  not  for  drink.  I  am  afraid  it  is  drink  and  being  hard  up 
which  lead  a  great  many  of  them  to  enlist."  **  When  you  send  men 
out  recruiting,**  he  said,  "  you  generally  pick  a  smart,  intelligent 
fellow,  who  is  fond  of  drink  ....  a  jovial  sort  of  fellow,  and 
not  a  quiet,  steady  soldier.**  Captain  Percy  Lake  said,  **  I  think 
that  the  men  who  are  enlisted  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  so  drunk  as 
not  to  know  what  they  are  about.**  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the 
evidence  that  does  not  contain  similar  testimony.  Mr.  Haden  said 
''  Reliance  is  seldom  or  never  placed  on  any  statement  made  by 
the  recruiting  sergeant.**  An  old  recruiting  sergeant  explained  to 
the  Commissioners  how  he  had  himself  been  taken  in  on  enlistment, 
and  how  he  afterwards  took  in  others,  and  **  drank  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  recruits  before  they  would  come  ;**  and  another 
witness,  a  sergeant  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  declared  his  belief  that  if  a 
clear  and  fair  statement  of  advantages  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
recruit,  people  would  not  believe  it,  because  *^80  many  falsehoods  have 
been  put  about,  and  the  men  have  been  so  humbugged  in  times  past."* 
Need  we  produce  further  proof  that  the  system  demoralises  re- 
cruiters and  recruits,  that  it  is  vile  and  abominable,  and  that  no  good 
firuit  can  come  from  such  an  evil  tree  ?  Think  of  the  result.  The 
recruiting  party,  paid  for  quantity,  not  for  quality,  of  men,  caring  not 
how  low  they  descend  in  the  scale  of  vice,  sweep  into  their  net  the 
worst  characters  as  eagerly  as  the  best.  Once  to  land  the  men,  and 
draw  the  money  for  them,  is  the  great  object ; — never  mind  what  may 
come  of  it  all  in  the  end.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether  the  recruit 
is  likely  to  be  a  credit  or  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  and  whether  he  is 
enlisting  to  serve  his  country  or  to  obtain  a  bounty  and  kit  and  then 
desert  ?  What  care  they  if  they  have  cheated  him  into  a  longer  servi- 
tude than  that  into  which  Laban  beguiled  Jacob  ?  It  matters  nothing. 
They  care  nothing.  But  let  the  reader  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  recruit,  inveigled  into  a  twelve  years*  service,  good  enough 
in  its  way,  but  very  different  from  what  he  was  falsely  led  to  ex- 
pect. ''Let  him  make  the  best  of  it,**  people  say ;  '<  he  is  better  off  than 

*  Evidence  before  Kecmiting  CommiBsion,  1866,  answers  Kos.  49,  60,  82,  264, 
276,  1190,  1399,  2294—2804,  2363,  3453,  3454,  &c.,  &c. 
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most  working  men.*'  Yes ;  but  think  of  the  sttng  of  being  ehc&t«d ;  tk« 
disappointment  of  bright  hopes  ;  and  then  gay  if  it  is  wonderfd  thax, 
while  116,999  recruits  joined  the  service  in  the  seven  yeaiB  horn 
1859  to  1865,  there  were  no  less  than  88,548  desertions  in  the  same 
time,  besides  which  18,819  recruits  absconded  before  passing  into  the 
ranks  ;  that  there  were,  in  fact,  about  five  deserters  for  every  twelve 
recruits  through  that  whole  period  of  seven  years.  And  of  Iho*^ 
who  elect  to  remain, — ^is  it  matter  for  wonder  that  they  should  so  oftea 
rush  into  debauchery,  and  crime,  and  swell  the  lists  of  sick  in  hospital 
and  of  offenders  in  the  cells  and  military  prisons  ? 

The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is  almost  universally  admitted ;  and 
there  are  many  who,  like  ourselves,  would  sweep  away  such  a  fool 
stain  on  our  national  honour  at  any  cost.  But,  on  the  other  hand* 
there  are  many  who  care  a  great  deal  more  about  expediency 
than  abstract  justice,  and  who  give  only  a  qualified  adhesion  to  the 
proverb  that  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'*  They  say,  **  You  must  gel 
men  where  you  can  find  them ;  we  can  get  them  from  these  places, 
by  this  method  that  you  so  strongly  condemn,  and  by  no  other 
means ;  besides,  recruits  have  their  eyes  wide  enough  open,  and  an 
not  so  easily  taken  in  as  you  would  have  us  believe.*'  We  wiH 
answer  the  last  part  of  this  assertion  first  by  stating  a  fact  within  oar 
own  personal  experience.  Some  five  years  ago  a  recruiting  sergeant 
in  one  of  the  most  important  districts,  who  had  been  employed  ((s 
years  on  the  same  service,  was  suspected  of  some  fraud,  and  on  bein^ 
taxed  with  it,  immediately  deserted.  After  his  desertion,  not  oohr 
was  it  discovered  that,  in  order  to  obtain  small  sums  of  money^  he  l»l 
many  scores  of  times  sworn  faisely  to  the  enlij^tnient  of  fictilaoii 
recruits  whom  he  alleged  to  have  abseonded,  and  thiit  he  had  tepri 
hundreds  of  signatures,  magistrates',  surgeon^',  and  commuifiii 
officers',  for  the  same  end  ; — but  it  came  out  that  instead  ol  gtii^f 
each  recruit  the  shilling,  to  which  one  would  have  £np|N»ed  fk 
veriest  ploughboy  mast  ba%"o  known  his  right,  ho  usc^d  only  to  ImA 
their  palms  with  it^  and  then  put  it  back  in  Ui^  pocket.  Hiiril3r  Ai> 
is  proof  enough  that  the  way  is  easily  found  to  cheat  a  rceruil  if  Ai 
will  ig  not  wonting.  For  the  rest,  it  Is  a  mere  i^nestion  of  nUni^  ftt 
position  of  the  soldier,  till  it  is  so  good  Una  tumbg  Inm  abo«el  lea 
business  is  the  heaviest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  oilln> 
The  moment  this  is  done,  re  emit  a  will  want  no  butiting  up.  Utt 
police  standard  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  that  of  the  armf^  ttl 
every  man  is  required  to  produce  a  cortillcato  of  character;  bal  Hsr 
19  no  naod  to  hunt  men  up  in  public  ^houses  ;  they  come  lDr«ai4  it 
greater  numbers  than  vacancies  occur,  BaiS6  iht  doldiei'*!  fM* 
tioDf  and  you  may  abolish  your  recruiting  sergemitr 
bringing-monoy,  and  bounties ;  you  may  opOD  in 
respectable  hou bd  where  men  may  resort,  bringing  ihw  pfooft  nf 
character ;    and,  muldiig  ^luo  thtit  men  have  entered  witii 
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open,  of  their  own  accord,  and  because  they  know  how  valuable  the 
service  is,  you  may  count  on  desertion  disappearing,  and  on  crime, 
perhaps  even  sickness,  diminishing  fast.  Which  would  be  really  the 
most  economical  plan,  and  which  kind  of  army  the  most  likely  to 
bring  true  glory  to  the  nation,  when  it  comes  to  the  measurement  of 
strength  with  an  enemy  ? 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  within  the  last  few  months  an 
honest  and  simple  statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  soldier's  career 
has  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  circulated  far  and  wide ; 
but  its  effects  are  neutralised  as  long  as  the  recruiting  sergeant,  the 
old  familiar  bird  of  prey,  remains  the  medium  through  which  the 
recruit  has  to  be  enlisted, — ^at  all  events  as  long  as  he  is  known  by  the 
recruit  to  liave  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  obtaining  men  for  the 
ranks.  Sweep  him  and  his  belongings  away;  and  if  the  present 
circular  does  not  bid  high  enough,  raise  the  terms  till  they  command 
the  required  supply.  By  General  Peel's  advice,  the  soldier's  pay  has 
been  raised  twopence  a  day,  and  the  number  of  recruits  has  been  at 
once  improved.  Let  us  try  a  shilling  a  day,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  improve  their  class.  Mr.  Godley,  the  late  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  recruiting  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  advocating  this  policy.  He  was  a  deep-thinking  man  of 
great  experience,  and  he  reasoned  thus ; — ^At  present  the  ranks  receive 
only  an  inadequate  supply  of  an  inferior  article,  and  for  this  there  are 
but  two  remedies  possible, — conscription,  or  making  the  army  a  desir- 
able profession.  Conscription  being  for  obvious  reasons  put  aside, 
there  only  remains  the  other  course.  Mr.  Godley*s  specific  was  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  service  to  seven  years,  and  the  addition  of  a 
shilling  a  day  to  the  soldier's  pay,  not  to  be  given  him  to  spend,  but 
to  be  laid  by  in  the  savings-bank,  at  compound  interest,  and  paid  to 
him  on  discharge.  A  shilling  a  day  at  compound  interest  at  three 
and  a-half  per  cent,  would  amount  to  nearly  £150  in  seven  years. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  to  decrease  the  term  of 
enlistment,  so  long  as  our  troops  are  employed  in  India  as  they  now 
are ;  for  by  the  time  a  recruit  is  thoroughly  trained,  and  fit  for  Indian 
service,  a  y^ar  or  two  of  his  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  expense  of 
relieving  every  man  abroad  at  the  end  of  five  years  would  be  enor- 
mous. Nor  do  we  believe  it  would  be  necessary ;  for  men  will  not 
object  to  bind  themselves,  as  now,  for  twelve  years,  provided  you  can 
convince  them  they  are  about  to  enter  a  first-rate  service.  At  present 
we  cannot  do  so.  The  one  thing  wanted  is  to  increase  the  advan- 
tages of  the  profession.  K  that  were  sufficiently  attended  to,  men 
might  be  allowed  to  enlist  for  a  year  on  probation,  before  taking  the 
final  step.  There  are  different  ways  of  improving  the  soldier's  lot.  Let 
us  first  dispose  of  the  question  of  pay.  Suppose,  on  Mr.  Godley's 
plan,  we  were  to  put  aside  sixpence  a  day,  for  each  man,  to  be  paid 
with  compound  interest  on  his  discharge.   At  the  end  of  twelve  years 
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there  would  be  nearly  JB150  to  his  credit.     If  he  entered  the  army  £.: 
eighteen,  at  thirty  years  of  age  he  could  retire  as  a  free  man  with  tbi« 
snm,  a  good  education,  and  good  habits  of  discipline.     We  would 
leave  him  the  twopence  a  day  lately  added  as  pocket-money,  mnd 
spend  fourpence  more  on  comforts  to  be  indicated  presently.     Tkt 
additional  tenpence  a  day  would  cost  the  nation  as  nearly  as  pos^dbU- 
£2,000,000  a  year,  roughly  an  addition  of  12|  percent,  to  our  present 
expenditure  on  the  army.     On  the  other  hand  what  should  we  save  ? 
We  should  suppress  bounties  on  enlistment,  levy-money,  and  bringin?- 
money,  all  no  longer  necessary.    The  pension  list,  except  for  woIIDd^ 
and  injuries  received  on  duty,  would  be  abolished  ;  for  in  place  of  i 
man's  eightpence  a  day  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  be  woold 
receive  £150  at  the  end  of  twelve.     Desertion  would  almost  cease  to 
exist,  for  a  man  would  have  no  claim  on  his  reserve  fund  un^  his 
discharge,  and  not  only  would  the  terms  we  propose  bring  a  das  ef 
men  not  likely  to  desert,  but  the  loss  of  the  reserve  would  powexfixIlT 
deter  men  from  desertion.     Contingent  allowance  might  bo  aboHdied. 
for  Captains  of  companies  could  no  longer  have  men  deserting  in  debt 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  reserve  fund.     The  charges  for  miliiiTT 
prisons,  expenses  of  martial  law,  &c.,  could  not  fidl  to  be  largeh 
diminished  ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  desert,  his  reserve  fund  would  br 
forfeited  to  the  State.     Mr.  Godley,  in  his  official  position,  and  wilk 
his  departmental  knowledge,  estimated  the  probable  extra  cost  to  tbe 
country  of  such  a  system  as  £357,000  per  annum ;   but  more  than 
that  has  already  been  given  in  the  extra  twopence  por  diem,  so  th«t 
if  his  estimates  ore  correct,  the  experiment  >vitli  the  rt-mahiing  t^npaifE 
would  entail  no  extrn  expenditure.     The  ten  years  that  have  ^Mfmd 
binco  ha  propounded  his  idea  have  probably  miidd  the  terms  nf  Iff 
equation  not  strictly  correct,  but  the  ratioEs  would  remain  pmetled^ 
the  same  ;  and^  whether  there  be  somo  slight  extru  cost  to  the  Bititt 
or  no,  should  be  small  conside ration  compared  with  remcrving  lliii  hd 
blot  from  our  escntcbeon.     We  spend  millions  to  save  our  bmnir^  m 
AbyBsinia,  We  fitain  it  every  day  by  our  reLToiting  at  hoiDo«   Ltt  Jir. 
Godley  speak  from  his  grave ; — 

'^  Though  I  have  argued  this  question  on  groundfr  of  poliiial 
expediency  doae,  in  my  own  opinion  the  objcctioas  to  mxr 
system  lie  for  deeper  than  any  such  grouuds.  I  beli^re  tliat  i 
to  be  essentially  evil,  baaed  on  falsehood  and  fmud*  sad 
directly  to  infinite  immorality,  I  believe  that  no  tbaugbtful  atti  fm 
bavo  obser\'ed  the  scenes  that  take  place  nightly  at  th<?  tATenii  bt- 
qxiented  by  our  recniiting  staff,  or  at  the  head-quAttitis  nf  a  imfia 
regiment  on  the  day  that  volunteers  for  the  line  are  ctHed  fv«  mihmi 
feeling  shamo  and  disgust  that  such  proceedmgi  nbfiatfl  tmm  fv^  ^ 
the  recognised  machinery  of  the  BritiEh  militajy  iemee^  I  tnlfit 
that  a  fearful  responBiljility  rests  upon  «  (rOTcmoatunt  wkid  driil*^ 
lately  scatters  such  temptations  among  the  poorett  ttad  laotl  ] 
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classes  of  its  people,  and  which  for  its  own  political  ends  takes  ad- 
vantage of  their  weaknesses  and  feeds  their  vices.  And  so  believing, 
I  cannot  bat  hold  that,  at  any  pecuniary  cost,  such  a  system  ought 
to  be  reformed  or  abolished." 

Thus  far  we  have  only  dwelt  on  the  improvement  of  the  soldier's 
pecuniary  position ;  but  there  are  certain  additions  to  his  bodily  and 
mental  comforts  so  urgently  required,  that  without  some  improvement 
in  this  direction,  no  reasonable  increase  of  pay  would  alone  suffice. 
For  instance^  it  is  no  use  for  the  authorities  to  tell  the  men  they  are 
well  fed,  as  long  as  they  know  that  they  are  hungry.  The  recruiting 
commissioners  reported  the  evidence  given  them  in  regard  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  ration  of  meat  to  he  **  strong  and  conclusive/'  and 
they  reconmiended  an  addition  of  88  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  now 
issued ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  Now,  of  all  incen- 
tives to  discontent,  there  is  none  fiercer  than  an  empty  stomach ;  and 
from  inquiries  we  have  ourselves  often  made  among  soldiers,  old  as 
well  as  young,  we  are  convinced  the  daily  mess  rations  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  stave  off  hunger  from  recruits.  ''You  see,  sir,  when  a 
reemit  comes  up,"  said  a  soldier  to  us  the  other  day,  ''  if  he's  any 
decent  sort  of  a  chap,  he's  been  used  to  have  his  belly  full,  and  he 
don't  like  having  it  half  empty.  Some  of  'em  cuts  home  again, 
some  of  'em  spends  their  spare  pay  in  grub  and  such  like,  but  after 
a  bit  they  finds  baccy  and  drink  keep  the  hunger  off  best,  and  they 
takes  to  them."  We  had  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  from  a 
pienum,  who  used  to  drive  a  good  trade  in  a  barrack  where  large 
numbers  of  recruits  were  till  lately  collected.  We  met  him  a  short 
time  since  looking  very  much  out  at  elbows,  and  his  story  was  the 
same.  ''  Since  the  recruiting  has  been  slack  here,  I  can't  sell  any- 
thing. Old  soldiers  don't  want  pies ;  they've  learnt  to  keep  the  hunger 
out  with  something  stronger ;  they  would,  most  of  'em,  sell  their  things 
for  drink  any  day,  if  they  could ;  but  I  never  was  one  for  smuggling 
liquor  into  tiie  barracks."  An  increased  meat  ration  would  do  away 
^vith  hunger,  and  remove  the  craving  for  unhealthy  deadeners  of 
appetite.  We  have  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Parkes  that  it  would 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  men.  We  know  it  would  help 
to  allay  discontent  in  ihe  army.  There  are  other  matters  perpetually 
irritating  the  men;  ihe  stoppages  for  sundry  articles  of  kit,  the 
fatigue  jacket  especially,  for  sea-kit  on  voyages  abroad,  and  so  on ; — 
these,  together  with  the  small  charges  for  browning  arms,  washing 
sheets,  and  other  minor  but  none  the  less  vexatious  charges,  would, 
us  well  as  the  extra  ration  of  meat,  be  all  covered  by  the  expenditure 
at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  man  per  day  which  we  have  suggested ; 
and  then  the  balance  of  daily  pay  over  and  above  the  ordinary  deduc- 
tion for  messing  would  really  go  into  the  soldier's  pocket,  without 
melting  away  before  reaching  him. 

But  here  we  must  pause  to  ask  what  necessity  exists  for  paying  the 
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soldier  fifteenpence  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  taking 
away  at  one  time  foorpence  halfpenny,  at  another  time  tenpence,  at 
another  time  sixpence,  for  food.  Why  mast  he  receive  a  nomiul 
pay  that  he  never  really  touches,  and  have  a  perpetual  compUeaied 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  the  State,  in  the  balancing  of  which 
he  generally  believes  himself  <<  done  "  in  some  way  or  other;  an 
account  that  requires  day-books  and  ledgers,  to  be  kept  by  pay- 
sergeants,  and  quartermasters,  and  paymasters,  and  clerks  innumerabk, 
and  that  leaves  the  soldier  ignorant  what  pay  he  will  receive  from 
day  to  day  ?  Or  why  must  an  artiller3rman*s  nominal  pay  be  one  md 
sixpence  farthing,  and  his  ration  stoppage  fourpence  hal^nny,  so 
that  farthings  enter  into  his  accounts  every  day?  We  have  never 
heard  any  valid  or  practical  reason  for  the  absurd  prevailing  system 
of  keeping  up  these  unnecessary  accounts,  or  against  the  desirabilitT 
of  giving  a  soldier  his  ration  free,  and  reducing  his  daily  nominal  nte 
of  pay.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  simplifying  matters  by  giving 
the  ration  and  a  £xed  rate  of  pay  under  all  conditions,  whether  ai 
home,  abroad,  in  hospital,  or  on  board  ship,  while  the  pay  of  i 
prisoner  would  cease,  the  prison  authorities  charging  his  ration  direct 
to  tbo  public.  Them  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  useful  n^fbnn  bat  ^ 
vis  iucrtiiD  of  existing  cufitom*     Soldiers  all  wish  for  the  chaogs* 

There  are  many  other  little  vexation!!  annoyances  that  il  wpoU  cibA 
iiothiDg  to  remedy,  but  whose  removal  wo  aid  make  the  ta^it  UMI^ 
contented.  Barrack  damage s^  even  under  the  new  syBiam  of  firpair  l| 
the  troops  themselves  J  are  oft^n  unreasonably  high^  At  9om^  vlttli^ 
there  are  BtaTiding  barrack- dam  age  joke  a*  There  was  tm  ot€  fod^ 
scuttle  nt  one  pliice  where  the  troops  were  frequently  changud^  Iktf 
was  known  to  have  been  charged  as  destroyed  to  miccesaive  oecnfMH 
of  the  q^uarters,  but  never  replaced,  till  It  was  calculated  the  troopi  h^ 
paid  over  ten  pounds  for  it ;  when  one  eaptiunp  of  an  impntleiil  txm 
iQiidc  his  men  break  it  up  nnd  throw  it  into  ih^  waisr.  In  tile  1^ 
autumnal  session  of  ParllameDt,  the  Secretary  of  Bti^td  for  Wftf  tt^ 
lilURbmgly  sald^  that  on  short  sea- voyages  troope  woahl  nUbv  i^eA 
on  bftre  boards  than  bavo  blankets,  beoauBt^  the  char^os  iar  loM-flT 
blankets  amounted  to  such  heavy  Bums.  As  men  cannot  efti  1 
as  it  is  improbable  that  they  throw  them  overboard,  und  ill  tbej  < 
not  take  them  ashore  to  nell  without  deiocticnit  iiacli  chan^ 
bo  purely  vexatious.  W©  might  multiply  euiotf  b«  al  tMn 
but  most  pa5«  on  to  other  points, 

K  the  eoldier  were  better  paid,  relieved  front  stoppftf^vft  Ihnl  K^mj 
him,  fed  weU  enough  to  keep  off  hunger,  and  a^iiur^  tkal  bo  «ti 
dfiily  itddiiig  to  his  accoaut  in  the  gaviuf^i^^Luiik.  thrre  woolil  %i 
quite  sufficleot  attraction  in  the  service  to  ilnvw,  wilboul  tuiy  ialitifti 
specums  allurements,  a  larg^^  cla&ii  of  men  Avbo  lot^k  to  frrtiii^lo^ 
comfort  beyond  all  thiugs  eke,  and  who  would  fonn  the  xamB  bifiJf  ^ 
the  army.     No  recruiting  plaeard  could  rival  tbo  t^itiinfni}*  uf  iv* 
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returning  home  with  £150  in  their  pockets.     It  is,  however,  most 
desirable  to  attract  a  certain  number -of  superior  men,  to  form  that 
essential  portion  of  a  sound  military  hierarchy,  a  well-educated  and 
respectable  body  of  non-commissioned  officers,  such  as  the  ordinary 
private   can  look  up  to  and  respect,  and  such  as  will  really  form  a 
strong  connecting  link  between  officers  and  men, — neither  shrinking^ 
from   the  exercise  of  authority,  nor  above  sympathising  with  tho 
soldier's  feelings.      Such  non-commissioned  officers  can  seldom  or 
never  be  found  among  those  who  have  enlisted  simply  because,  on 
weighing  the  soldier's  and  the  ordinary  working  man's  advantages, 
they  have  found  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  former.     They  must 
come  from  a  superior  class,  entering  the  service  from  pure  desire  for 
a  soldier's  life,  with  the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  profession,  and  the  will 
to  endure  what  to  them  is  comparative  hardship  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  obtain  rank  and  honour  in  the  future.     At  present  we  scarcely 
ever  get  such  a  recruit.   We  officer  our  army  from  the  highest  classes, 
we  recruit  the  ranks  from  the  lowest.  We  omit  the  intermediate  class, 
the  backbone  of  England's  strength.   Here  it  is  that  the  States  whose 
armies  are  recruited  by  conscription  have  so  great  an  advantage  over 
us,  as  our  army  is  at  present  constituted.    Conscription,  if  true  to  its 
creed,  claims  all  alike,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  well-educated 
and  the  ignorant ;   but  as  soon  as  a  payment  of  money  is  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  personal  service  of  the  conscript,  and  substitutes, 
serving  merely  for  gain,  mercenaries  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  tho 
superior  recruits,  the  character  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  dete- 
riorates. At  the  present  moment  France  is  an  example  of  this.  By  the 
law  of  1855,  exoneration  from  service  can  be  secured  by  a  money  pay- 
ment, and  the  sums  thus  obtained  have  been  expended  by  the  State  in 
bounties  to  old  non-commissioned  officers  to  induce  them  to  re-engago 
at  the  end  of  their  first  term  of  service.   The  result  is  that  the  French 
and  ourselves  have  from  different  causes  reached  the  same  end.     The 
hi^er  class  of  recruits  has  ceased  to  exist,  non-commissioned  officers 
of  an  inferior  description  are  made ;  their  re-engagement  clogs  promo- 
tion, and  affords  an  additional  bar  to  the  enlistment  of  superior  men. 
France  is  about  to  apply  the  remedy  in  the  new  Army  Keorganisation 
Act ;    exoneration  and  the  army  dotation  fund  are  to  be  abolished, 
bounties  for  re-engagement  will  cease  to  exist,  and  a  flow  of  promo- 
tion will  be  secured.     If  re-engagement  was  less  encouraged  in  our 
own  army,  we  believe  that  material  benefit  would  arise.     Promotions, 
fiom  the  station  of  private  would  be  so  much  more  rapid,  that  far 
greater  inducements  would  exist  for  a  better  class  of  men  to  enlist. 
We  hold  that  young  soldiers,  also,  as  a  rule,  are  better  than  old 
Boldiers  ; — ^that  at  four  or  five  years'  service,  a  soldier  is  well  up  to  his 
work,  from  which  time  up  to  twelve  years  or  so,  he  is  in  his  prime ; 
but  that  from  that  period  he  begins  to  decline.      His  faults  are  truly 
summed  up  by  General  Trochu,  in  his  chapter  on  Young  Soldiers  and 
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Old  Soldiers.  He  becomes  hard  to  please,  exacting,  crotchety,  a 
grambler  if  you  will,  quick  to  complain,  fnll  of  wants ;  besides,  he  is 
richer,  and  loves  his  ease.  If  he  is  led  to  the  front  in  war  time,  he 
does  his  work  vigorously,  but  at  his  own  time  and  when  it  soib 
him.  His  vigour  is  unequal  and  capricious,  and  a  body  of  these  dd 
soldiers  who  have  done  wonders  to-day,  wiH  rest  to-morrow  on  the 
strength  of  their  reputation.  He  is  sceptical  and  given  to  scofBag, 
incapable  of  experiencing  grand  emotions  or  being  excited  by  gre&l 
motives.  His  sentiments  of  delicacy  change,  and  his  scruples  dis- 
appear by  degrees.  He  becomes  covetous,  and  to  obtain  the  objects 
he  desires,  descends  to  unworthy  and  evil  acts.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
almost  invariable  love  of  drink  that  leads  him  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  re-engage  old  soldiers,  if  the  army  were 
made  as  attractive  as  we  propose,  and  if,  by  means  of  a  daily  increasing 
reserve  frmd,  there  were  a  certain  provision  for  every  man  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  of  service.  First-rate  men,  however,  would  not  enlist 
if  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  army  in  twelve  yean.  It 
must  become  a  profession  to  which  they  can  look  as  affording  high 
prospects ;  and  it  can  only  be  made  so  by  opening  the  higher  grades 
of  the  service  to  men  from  the  ranks ;  in  short,  by  giving  them  a  luge 
number  of  commissions.  This  is  the  great  inducement  to  voluntary 
enlistment  in  the  French  army ;  this  alone  will  ever  give  us  a  supply 
of  valuable  non-conmiissioned  officers.  The  day  is  past  when  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  every  officer  should  be  highly  bom ;  ics 
more  than  twelve  years  the  Military  Colleges  have  been  open  to  any 
British  subject  who  could  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  appearance  some  day  of  a  detachm^t  oi 
well-educated  Hindoos  in  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  army.  Com- 
missions are  given  to  a  certain  extent  to  non-commissioned  officers,  hot 
not  according  to  any  definite  rule.  If ,  as  in  the  French  army,  one- 
third  of  all  the  commissions  were  given  to  non-commissioned  officers 
who  had  proved  themselves  worthy,  there  would  be  a  definite  pme 
before  the  recruit, — something  worth  enlisting  for.  Nor  is  it  only 
upon  recruiting  thai  this  change  would  act  with  advantage.  It  woold 
improve  the  relation  between  the  officers  and  men.  It  would  leaveo 
the  body  of  officers  with  so  large  a  leaven  of  tried  and  earnest  men? 
that  good  could  not  fail  to  result.  Now,  when  a  non-conmiissioned 
officer  is  promoted  from  the  ranks,  he  is  a  kind  of  outcast  from  the 
society  of  his  brother  officers ;  but  if  a  third  of  the  officers  had  thns 
risen,  such  social  ostracism  could  no  longer  exist.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  a  very  superior  class  of  men  would  be  promoted.  Now* 
when  a  non-commissioned  officer  is  promoted,  his  expenses  hall  rain 
him,  and  he  is  obliged  for  one  or  two  years  to  live  more  carefiilly 
than  he  did  before  promotion.  Under  our  plan,  his  reserve  fond 
Vvould  come  to  his  aid. 

But  promotion  to  a  commission  is  now  of  but  small  service  to 
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the  soldier.  His  pay  is  small,  his  expenses  unbearably  heavy  ;  and 
worse  than  all,  he  sees  one  youngster  after  another,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  come  in  below  him,  and  step  up  over  his  head  by  purchase. 
The  purchase  system  is  a  direct  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  superi- 
ority of  money  to  merit.  It  is  rotten  in  principle,  and  daily  growing 
more  faulty  in  practice.  The  subject  has,  however,  been  so  recently 
thoroughly  treated  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  a  pamphlet  which 
may  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  here. 
We  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  did  not  admit  that  it  would  be 
well  to  abolish  this  system,  though  many  persons  object  to  the 
change  on  the  ground  that  promotion  would  then  be  so  hopelessly 
slow,  that  we  should  have  none  but  old  men  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  service, — and  more  to  this  effect.  We  answer  to  this  as  we  do 
on  the  recruiting  question, — if  it  be  wrong,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sweep  it 
away  at  any  cost.  But  we  would  point  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
remark  as  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  "  the  key  of  the  problem  of 
army  reform  is  to  be  found  in  providing  proper  means  of  retirement 
for  military  officers."  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  whole  question.  K  the 
entire  army  were  to  fall  into  the  same  hopeless  state  of  stagnation  as 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  we  should,  in  abolishing  purchase,  be  only 
supplanting  a  bad  state  of  things  by  a  worse  ;  but  a  scheme  has  been 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Childers*  select  Committee  for  setting 
the  retirement  of  these  corps  on  a  proper  footing,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment be  only  wise  enough  to  try  it,  something  will  be  learnt  towards 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  the  whole  army,  when  purchase  is,  as 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be,  abolished  by  acclamation.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  our  opinion  would  be  to  exclude  jobbery  and  parliamentary 
influence  in  the  system  of  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks  by  selection, 
which  must  follow  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system ;  but  public 
opinion  is  daily  gaining  more  force  over  our  administrative  depart- 
ments, and  we  can  only  trust  to  its  exercising  a  wholesome  criticism. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  smaJlness  of  the  subaltern  officer's  pay,  and 
the  very  heavy  nature  of  his  expenses ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  no  subaltern  officer  can  live  on  his  pay,  unless  he  entirely 
avoids  the  society  of  his  comrades.  The  present  rates  of  pay  were 
arranged  when  the  ordinary  expenses  of  living  were  some  fifty  per 
cent,  less  than  now ;  but  while  the  demands  upon  an  officer's  purse 
have  largely  increased,  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  his  pay. 
On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  pattern  of  uniform  have  become 
more  frequent,  subscriptions  to  one  fund  or  another  are  increased,  the 
charges  under  the  head  of  **  mess  guests  "  are  growing,  travelling 
allowances  have  been  reduced,  income-tax  is  charged  upon  lodging 
money,  and  here  and  there  new  petty  imposts  have  been  inflicted ; 
while,  whenever  a  question  arises  as  to  an  officer's  title  to  any  special 
remuneration,  he  is  not  met  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    Our  space  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  giving  instances  in 
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point ;  but  many  have  been  pablisbed  within  the  last  few  monUss. 
We  should  never  recommend  making  the  army  a  highly  paid  senioe, 
but  there  should  be  sufficient  pay  for  a  man  to  live  upon  decently  in 
the  lower  ranks.     At  present  this  is  not  the  case. 

Would  that  there  were  no  weightier  questions  at  issue  in  conixc- 
tion  with  our  officers  than  that  of  pay ;  but  while  the  system  tlu: 
educates  them  for  the  service  is  so  faulty,  we  believe  reform  in  tki: 
quarter  is  needed  above  all.  No  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  perceive 
that  our  system  of  military  education  must  be  wrong,  unless  he  hit 
shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  reports  that  from  time  to  time  reach  tk 
public  ear.  The  first  great  evil  of  competitive  examinations  of  a  high 
class  is  the  <<  cramming  school.*'  In  former  times  a  school  wa 
thought  highly  of  or  the  reverse,  according  as  it  turned  out  nn: 
only  scholars,  but  gentlemen.  Now,  so  all-important  has  the  speoA 
knowledge  of  crammers  become  to  those  who  have  boys  to  enter 
for  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  that  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  knom 
to  be  successful  in  passing  his  pupils,  the  manner  in  which  hL: 
house  is  conducted  counts  for  nothing.  Numbers  of  yonng  feUows 
contract  their  first  habits  of  drinking,  the  bane  of  our  mihtary 
eolJoge^,  at  those  csitablishments,  imd  by  ikikt  and  other 
sow  the  seeds  of  dig  ease  deep  in  their  cDnsiitutionM.  Thm 
cxnmiDations^  conducted  aa  they  now  arc,  are  not  true  t^^stis  of  s 
ability.  They  are  full  of  catch  questions,  and  of  book-^'orlL  Ikf 
afford  no  real  test  of  a  kno^vlodgc  of  languages,  little  of  th^  ponff  ^ 
ajkplyiug  nmthcmatics.  And  when  once  the;  ^tTidcnt  has  enteiifid&b 
college,  %\'hcro  Ue  is  supposed  to  Icaru  habits  of  discipling^  and  fcww 
ledge  to  £t  him  for  a  HokHei*s  career,  what  is  really  the  cmw:  ?  BA^ 
fonned  for  boys  are  now  loosely  applied  to  young  men^—eo 
that  punish  me  Dt  is  uncertain,  and  discipline  is  at  the  lovro«i 
late  years,  by  giving  the  students  their  way,  there  has  biMiii 
calm  ;  but  this  does  not  teach  discipline ; — witnees  thti 
and  dtiiance  of  authority  recently  shown  at  Sandhurst,  The  «dlHi- 
tion  is  thus  unpractical ;  and  a  cadet  joins  Lis  rcgim^^nt  irilk  i^ 
or  no  practical  kD0\?1edge  of  his  duties  ag  an  offio«if«  Ba 
somewhat  more  of  his  drill  than  the  boy  who  hoa 
obtain  a  direct  commission  by  purcha&e,  after  a  lat^cil 
straight  from  the  cramming  scbooi ;  but  in  oUi4?r  mspiicti 
alike.  Neither  one  nor  other  knows  the  first  piiaei|ilcs  of 
law  ;  both  wiU  attend  a  lew  conrU- martial,  and  then  will  ml  m 
ment,  fiUing  the  part  of  juryman  and  juilgo  l^  one,  tin  mtm 
repntiition  and  future  prospects  are  at  stake.  If  wii  c^xci^pt  Umi 
%vho  hnvo  pnssed  through  tho  Sta^  ColkgOt  not  an  officer  ia 
has  bad  any  training  in  military  law ;  yet  Iti  thmr  liatids  Im 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  solving  of  ^vlial  nte  olliUj  iwfy 
cuK  ca^es.  It  is  not  only  in  Geix^ral  Coarbi'lUriiiiJ  thai  tl 
taut  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  yet  hett  otdy  li  sBifQiy  M|P 
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Advocate ;  and  him  we  have  often  known  to  be  an  officer  whose 
opinion  ^was  by  no  m^ans  the  one  we  woold  elect  to  accept.  The 
necessity  of  training  a  certain  number  of  officers  in  the  principles  of 
evidence  and  military  law,  who  should  be  appointed  presidents  of 
courts-martial,  and  sit  as  judges,  while  the  members  form  a  jury,  is, 
we  hope,  beginning  to  be  recognised.  A  Royal  Commission  is  to  be 
applied  for  in  the  coming  session  on  military  education ;  surely  Parlia- 
ment -will  not  refuse  the  application.  It  affects  us  nearly  all,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  country  that  has  not  some  relative  in  the 
army,  in  one  rank  or  another ;  and  we  must  all  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  our  military  institutions. 

For  those  who  are  anxious  for  a  reduction  of  military  expenditure, 

who  grumble  over  an  outlay  of  fifteen  millions  annually  for  a  small 

army  on  a  peace  footing,  we  have  little  to  offer  of  consolation  or  of 

hope.     England  scouts  the  idea  of  conscription,  the  only  possible 

means  of  obtaining  a  cheap  standing  army.   Liberty,  like  most  things 

that  are  really  good,  is  dear ;   and  if  Englishmen  will  not  pay  in 

person  for  the  defence  of  England's  possessions,  they  must  pay  in 

purse.     The  more  prosperous  the  country  becomes,  the  higher  will 

the  wages  of  her  soldiery  require  to  be  raised.     There  are  men  in 

the  dockyards  and  arsenals  now  at  work  with  their  sleeves  turned 

up,  and  grimy  faces,  who  are  earning  higher  pay  than  ensigns  and 

lieutenants  in  the  line.     If  expenditure  can  be  reduced,  we  have  the 

firm  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  placing  all  our  military  institutions, 

recruiting  and  promotion  especially,  on  a  sound  and  honest  footing. 

Then  we  may  try  where  retrenchment  can  fairly  be  attempted.     The 

number  of  our  officers  might  be  reduced  without  any  ill  effects  :    but 

their  pay  should  be  increased,  and  so  on,  it  will  be  found  throughout 

the  service,  that  a  retrenchment  in  one  place  will  probably  involve 

an  outlay  in  another.     There  are,  however,  two  points  upon  which 

it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter,  as  to  which  reform  would  lead,  if 

not  immediately,  certainly  after  a  time,  to  reduction  of  expense  ;  these 

are  our  army  administration,  especially  the  double  government  of 

Horse  Guards  and  War  Office,  and  our  army  of  reserve,  the  placing 

of  which  on  a  proper  footing  would  add  largely  to  our  security,  and 

enable  us,  it  may  be,  to  reduce  the  army  estimates.     Neither  of  these 

weighty  points  could  be  touched  upon  with  adequate  force  at  the 

close  of  an  article,  but  Lord  Elcho  has  promised  to  bring  the  one, 

wd  Mr.  Otway  the  other,  before  the  House  early  in  the  session. 

They  are  subjects  well  worthy  of  public  attention.    In  the  meanwhile 

"^Q  entreat  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  these  two  points  as  the  chief 

lessons  we  have  endeavoured  to  enforce,  that,  so  long  as  our  present 

system  of  purchase  goes  on,  we  are  conniving  at  that  worst  of  national 

sins, — ^the  sale  of  office  ;  so  long  as  recruiting  is  on  its  present  footing, 

we  are  carrying  out  the  worst  form  of  conscriptioui — ^that  which  is 

accomplished  by  cheating. 
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PHINEAS   FINN  BETUBNS   TO   EILLALOE. 

Phineas  Finn's  first  session  of  Parliament  was  over, — ^his  first  sess:x?L 
with  all  its  adventures.  When  he  got  back  to  Mrs.  Bunce's  hoose, — 
for  Mrs.  Bnnce  received  him  for  a  night  in  spite  of  her  husbax^'f 
advice  to  the  contrary, — I  am  afi^d  he  almost  felt  that  Mrs.  Baiic^ 
and  her  rooms  were  beneath  him.  Of  course  he  was  verj'  unhappy, 
— as  wretched  as  a  man  can  be ;  there  were  moments  in  which  Le 
thought  that  it  would  hardly  become  him  to  live  unless  he  could  h 
something  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Lady  Laura  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  had  his  consolations.  These  were  reflections 
which  had  in  them  much  of  melancholy  satisfaction.  He  had  not 
been  despised  by  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  told  his  love.  She  hd 
not  shown  him  that  she  thought  hini  to  be  unworthy  of  her.  She  had 
not  regarded  his  love  as  an  offence.  Indeed,  she  had  almost  told  him 
that  prudence  alone  had  forbidden  her  to  return  his  passion.  And  he 
had  kissed  her,  and  had  afterwards  parted  from  her  as  a  dear  frieciL 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  have  been  a  flavour  of  exquisite  joy 
in  tho  midst  of  his  agony  as  he  thought  of  this ;— but  it  was  fp.  H* 
v^ould  bcvlt  kl^si  Lcr  again.  All  future  delights  0f  tbaL  kind  frooU 
bdong  to  Mr.  Kc^nncdyj  aud  ho  had  no  rciU  licM  of  taliflCBciii^.  i^ 
that  gcntlc^mi^u  in  ILo  fruition  of  hiE  privileges*  But  dill  fli^no  9ii 
the  kisSf^an  eternal  futst.  And  then,  in  all  ra^ocls  e^MpI  lliife  li 
Lis  love,  his  visit  to  Loughliuter  had  been  pf^^imliiimUy  11111  <«W 
BIr.  Monk  had  hcf^ome  his  &Iend,  and  had  en«otl^^^od  Uat  to  ifv& 
during  tho  ne^it  s^^bi^I on, —setting  bofore  hlui  vacioos  Etiodeli«  am 
pre  scribing  for  him  a  course  of  reading.  Lf>r4  Brtmifnrd  1ia4  i 
intimato  with  him.  Hg  was  on  pleasant  termi  with  ICr.  PdliA^  1 
Mr.  G  re  sham.  And  as  for  Mr.  Kennedy, — ha  la^  Mr^  Kjamwif  ^ 
almost  boBom  fnends.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Im  Ii^  qtillii 
tbo  EatloTs,  Fitz gibbons,  and  Bontecns  in  ibat  palititXKSQcIsI  \ 
which  goes  bo  far  towards  dowimght  political  luoe^fc,  and  wliiek  m 
itself  if  so  peasant.  He  hrkd  Burpaseed  Ihesv  wm  m  iflio  of  Ibtff 
oi&ces  and  their  aeqmred  pogitbns,  and  cqjM  ooi  boi  Uiitik  IK&l  cc^ 
Mr*  Low,  if  ho  knew  it  idl»  would  confess  Uuil  Ly  bad  boon  rif^L 

A«  to  his  botfom  fiioadskip  with  Mar.  Kdoiwdy,  tliAl  of  maim 
troubled  him*    Ought  li^  not  to  be  driving  a  poiikT>l  ifii*^  Mf .  iu^joA^f 
h^j^iTt  ?    The  canvcnUans  of  Ufb  forbade  that ;  mad  ihcxtjam  U10  hom^ 
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friendship  was  to  be  excused.     If  not  an  enemy  to  the  death,  then 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  bosom  friend. 

He  went  over  to  Ireland,  staying  bat  one  night  with  Mrs.  Boncey 
and  came  down  upon  them  at  Killaloe  like  a  god  out  of  the  heavens. 
Even  his  father  was  wellnigh  overwhebned  by  admiration,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  thought  themselves  only  fit  to  minister  to  h\» 
pleasures.  He  had  learned,  if  he  had  learned  nothing  else,  to  look 
as  though  he  were  master  of  the  circumstances  around  him,  and  was 
entirely  free  from  internal  embarrassment.  When  his  father  spoke  to 
him  about  his  legal  studies,  he  did  not  exactly  laugh  at  his  father's 
ignorance,  but  he  recapitulated  to  his  father  so  much  of  Mr.  Monk's 
%Tisdom  at  second  hand, — showing  plainly  that  it  was  his  business  to 
study  the  arts  of  speech  and  the  technicalities  of  the  House,  and  not 
to  study  law, — ^that  his  father  had  nothing  further  to  say.  He  had 
become  a  man  of  such  dimensions  that  an  ordinary  father  could 
hardly  dare  to  inquire  into  his  proceedings ;  and  as  for  an  ordinary 
mother, — such  as  Mrs.  Finn  certainly  was, — she  could  do  no  more 
than  look  after  her  son*s  linen  with  awe. 

Mary  Flood  Jones, — ^the  reader  I  hope  will  not  quite  have  forgotten 
Mary  Flood  Jones, — ^was  in  a  great  tremour  when  first  she  met  the 
hero  of  Loughshane  after  returning  irom  the  honours  of  his  first  ses- 
sion.    She  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  because  the  newspapers 
Lad  not  been  fall  of  the  speeches  he  had  made  in  Parliament.    And 
indeed  the  ladies  of  the  Finn  household  had  all  been  ill  at  ease  on 
this  head.     They  could  not  imagine  why  Phineas  had  restrained  him- 
self with  so  much  philosophy.     But  Miss  Flood  Jones  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Miss  Finos  had  never  expressed  the  sHghtest 
doubt  of  his  capacity  or  of  his  judgment.     And  when  tidings  came, 
— the  tidings  came  in  a  letter  from  Phineas  to  his  father, — ^that  he  did 
not  intend  to  speak  that  session,  because  speeches  from  a  young  mem- 
ber on  his  first  session  were  thought  to  be  inexpedient.  Miss  Flood 
Jones  and  the  Miss  Finns  were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  wisdom  of 
this  decision,  much  as  they  might  regret  the  effect  of  it.     Mary,  when 
Bhe  met  her  hero,  hardly  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  she 
remembered  accurately  all  the  circumstances  of  her  last  interview 
with  him.     Could  it  be  that  he  wore  that  ringlet  near  his  heart  ? 
Mary  had  received  from  Barbara  Finn  certain  hairs  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  head  of  Phineas,  and  these  she  always  wore  near,  her 
own.     And  moreover,  since  she  had  seen  Phineas  she  had  refused  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  Mr.  Elias  Booker, — ^had  refused  it  almost 
ignominiously, — and  when  doing  so  had  told  herself  that  she  would 
never  be  false  to  Phineas  Finn. 
**  We  think  it  so  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  us  again,"  she  said. 
"  Good  to  come  home  to  my  own  people  ?  ** 
"  Of  course  you  might  be  staying  with  plenty  of  grandees  if  you 
liked  it." 
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"'  No,  indeed,  Mary.  It  did  happen  by  accident  that  I  had  to  go  to 
the  house  of  a  man  whom  perhaps  yon  would  call  a  grandee,  and  to 
meet  grandees  there.  But  it  was  only  for  a  few  days,  and  I  am  Tery 
glad  to  be  taken  in  again  here,  I  can  assure  you.*' 

**  You  know  how  very  glad  we  all  are  to  have  you." 

**  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Mary  ?" 

"  Very  glad.  Why  should  I  not  be  glad,  and  Barbara  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  ?  Of  course  she  talks  about  you,— and 
that  makes  me  think  of  you.'* 

"  If  you  knew,  Mary,  how  often  I  think  about  you."  Then  Mary, 
who  was  very  happy  at  hearing  such  words,  and  who  was  walkiDg 
in  to  dinner  with  him  at  the  moment,  could  not  refrain  herself  from 
pressing  his  arm  with  her  little  fingers.  She  knew  that  Phineas  in 
his  position  could  not  marry  at  once ;  but  she  would  wait  for  him, 
— oh,  for  ever,  if  he  would  only  ask  her.  He  of  course  was  a  wicked 
traitor  to  tell  her  that  he  was  wont  to  think  of  her.  But  Jove  smiles 
at  lovers*  perjuries ; — and  it  is  well  that  he  should  do  so,  as  socli 
peijuries  can  hardly  be  avoided  altogether  in  the  difficult  cirenm- 
stances  of  a  successful  gentleman's  life.  Phineas  was  a  traitor,  of 
x^ourse,  but  he  was  almost  forced  to  be  a  traitor  by  the  simple  iuX 
that  Lady  Laura  Standish  was  in  London,  and  Mary  Flood  Jones  ia 
Xillaloe. 

He  remained  for  nearly  five  months  atEillaloe,  and  I  doubt  whether 
Iiis  time  was  altogether  well  spent.  Some  of  the  books  recommended 
to  him  by  Mr.  Monk  he  probably  did  read,  and  was  often  to  be 
found  encompassed  by  blue  books.  I  fear  that  there  was  a  gndn  of 
pretence  about  his  blue  books  and  parliamentary  papers,  and  that  in 
these  days  he  was,  in  a  gentle  way,  something  of  an  impostor.  "Yoa 
jnust  not  be  angry  with  me  for  not  going  to  you,"  he  said  once  to 
Mary's  mother  when  he  had  declined  an  invitation  to  drink  tea ;"  but 
the  fact  is  that  my  time  is  not  my  own."  '*  Pray  don't  make  any 
apologies.  We  are  quite  aware  that  we  have  very  little  to  ofier,"  said 
Mrs.  Flood  Jones,  who  was  not  altogether  happy  about  Mary,  and  who 
perhaps  knew  more  about  members  of  Parliament  and  blue  books 
than  Phineas  Finn  had  supposed.  <*  Mary,  you  are  a  fool  to  think  of 
that  man,"  the  mother  said  to  her  daughter  the  next  morning.  '*I 
don't  think  of  him,  mamma ;  not  particularly."  **  He  is  no  better 
than  anybody  else  that  I  can  see,  and  he  is  beginning  to  give  himself 
Airs,"  said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  Mary  made  no  answer ;  but  she  went 
up  into  her  room  and  swore  before  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  that  she 
would  be  true  to  Phineas  for  ever  and  ever,  in  spite  of  her  mother, 
in  spite  of  all  the  world, — ^in  spite,  should  it  be  necessary,  even  of 
himself. 

About  Christmas  time  there  came  a  discussion  between  Phineas 
iind  his  father  about  money.  "  I  hope  you  find  you  get  on  pretty 
well,"  said  the  doctor,  who  thought  that  he  had  been  liberal. 
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**  It's  a  tight  fit,"  said  Phineas, — ^who  was  less  afraid  of  his  father 
than  he  had  been  when  he  last  discussed  these  things. 

*^  I  had  hoped  it  wonld  have  been  ample,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Don't  think  for  a  moment,  sir,  that  I  am  complaining,"  said 
Phineas.     "  I  know  it  is  much  more  than  I  have  a  right  to  expect." 

The  doctor  began  to  make  an  inquiry  within  his  own  breast  as  to 
whether  his  son  had  a  right  to  expect  anything ; — ^whether  the  time 
had  not  come  in  which  his  son  should  be  earning  his  own  bread.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  **  there  is  no  chance  of  your  doing 
anjrthing  at  the  bar  now  ?  " 

"  Not  immediately.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  combine  the  two 
studies  together.  Mr.  Low  himself  was  aware  of  that.  But  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  I  have  given  the  profession  up." 

"  I  hope  not, — after  all  the  money  it  has  cost  us." 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  And  all  that  I  am  doing  now  will,  I  trust,  be 
of  assistance  to  me  when  I  shall  come  to  work  at  the  law.  Of  course 
it  is  on  the  cards  that  I  may  go  into  office, — and  if  so,  public  business 
will  become  my  profession." 

**  And  be  turned  out  with  the  Ministry !  ** 

**  Yes ;  that  is  true,  sir.  I  must  run  my  chance.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  I  hope  I  might  be  able  to  secure  some  permanent 
placo.  I  should  think  that  I  can  hardly  fail  to  do  so.  But  I  trust  I 
may  never  be  driven  to  want  it.  I  thought,  however,  that  we  had 
settled  all  this  before."  Then  Phineas  assumed  a  look  of  injured 
innocence,  as  though  his  father  was  driving  him  too  hard. 

<'  And  in  the  mean  time  your  money  has  been  enough  ?  "  said  the 
doctor,  after  a  pause. 

'<  I  had  intended  to  ask  you  to  advance  me  a  hundred  pounds," 
said  Phineas.  "  There  were  expenses  to  which  I  was  driven  on  first 
entering  Parliament." 

**  A  hundred  pounds." 

**  If  it  be  inconvenient,  sir,  I  can  do  without  it."  He  had  not  as 
yet  paid  for  his  gun,  or  for  that  velvet  coat  in  which  he  had  been 
shooting,  or,  most  probably,  for  the  knickerbockers.  He  knew  he 
wanted  the  hundred  pounds  badly ;  but  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  in 
asking  for  it.  If  he  were  once  in  office, — though  the  office  were  but 
a  sorry  junior  lordship, — ^he  would  repay  his  father  instantly. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  of  course,"  said  the  doctor ;  **  but  do  not  let 
the  necessity  for  asking  for  more  hundreds  come  oftener  than  you  can 
help."  Phineas  said  that  he  would  not,  and  then  there  was  no  further 
discourse  about  money.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  ho  told  his 
father  nothing  of  that  bill  which  he  had  endorsed  for  Laurence  Fitz- 
gibbon. 

At  last  came  the  time  which  called  him  again  to  London  and  the 
glories  of  London  life, — to  lobbies,  and  the  clubs,  and  the  gossip  of 
men  in  office,  and  the  chance  of  promotion  for  himself;   to  the  glare 
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of  the  gas-lamps,  the  mock  anger  of  rival  debaters,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  Speaker's  wig.  Dnring  the  idleness  of  the  recess  he  had 
resolved  at  any  rate  upon  this, — that  a  month  of  the  session  should 
not  have  passed  by  btifore  he  had  been  seen  upon  his  lega  \ii  t^. 
HousCj — liad  been  seen  and  heard.  And  many  a  time  as  he  biJ 
Tvandered  aloncj  with  his  pm,  across  the  bogs  which  lie  on  the  oths^ 
Bide  of  the  Sbatmon  from  Killaloe,  he  had  practised  the  sort  of  addrei^ 
which  he  would  make  to  the  House.  Ho  Tvould  be  short j^ — alwijf 
short ;  and  he  would  eschew  at!  action  and  gesticolation  ;  Mr,  Moul 
had  been  very  urgent  in  his  instructions  to  him  on  that  head ;  best 
he  would  be  espcicially  caref[il  that  no  words  should  cs^Ape  him 
which  had  not  in  them  some  purpose.  He  might  be  wrong  m  hii 
purpose,  but  purpose  there  should  be.  He  bad  been  twittod  ro&rt 
than  once  at  KiUaloe  with  hie  silence  ; — for  it  bad  boon  conceived  tj 
his  fellow- townsmen  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  on  the  specul 
ground  of  his  eloquence*  Xhey  should  ti^it  him  no  more  on  his  n^i 
return.  Ho  would  gpeak  and  would  carry  the  Houbo  with  him  if  a 
human  elTort  might  prevail. 

So  he  packed  up  his  things,  and  started  again  for  London  in  tli^ 
boginning  of  February.  **  Good-bye,  Mar}","  he  said,  with  hi?  swe^- 
cst  smile-  But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  kisB,  and  do  culling  ^ 
locks.  '*  I  know  he  cannot  help  it,"  said  Mary  to  herself.  *'  li  b 
his  p OS: lion.  But  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil,  I  ^vlU  be  true  W 
him." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  unhappy,"  Barbara  Fiim  said  to  hcf  oo  C« 
next  momiag. 

**  No;  I  am  not  unhappy^ — not  at  aU.  I  have  a  great  deal  t<>  make 
me  happy  and  proud.  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  bit  unhappy.*'  Then  %kt 
turned  away  and  cried  heartily,  and  Barbara  Finn  cried  with  her  fuc 
company. 


CHAPTER  XYIL 
FHIHE4S  FD7X  ££TUItN9  TO  LONDOV* 

Pm^TEAS  had  received  two  letters  during  his  roeess  at 
two  women  who  admired  him  mueh^  which,  as  they  wem 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  reader.    The  first  was  as  follows 

**  SaiiULy,  OctoW  2fl^  j 
"  My  nEAB  Me*  Finn, 

"  I  ^mte  a  line  to  tell  yoTi  that  our  marriage  ia  to  W  honiid 
on  aa  quickly  as  possible.      Mr.  Kennedy  diH'S  nat  isk«  id  btf  i 
from  Parliament ;    nor  wi!l  he  be  content  to  postpone  Qta  i 
till  the  session  ho  over*    The  day  iked  is  th^  Srd  af  f^itminttr^j  J 
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wo  then  go  at  once  to  Borne,  and  intend  to  be  back  in  London  by  the 
opening  of  Parliament. 

**  Yours  most  sincerely, 

**  Lauka  Standish. 
"  Our  London  address  will  be  No.  52,  Grosvenor  Place." 

To  this  he  wrote  an  answer  as  short,  expressing  his  ardent  wishes 
that  those  winter  hymeneals  might  produce  nothing  but  happiness, 
and  saying  that  he  would  not  be  in  town  many  days  before  he  knocked 
at  the  door  of  No.  52,  Grosvenor  Place. 

And  the  second  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Deoember,  186—. 
''  Dear  and  Honoubed  Sib, 

**  Bunco  is  getting  ever  so  anxious  about  the  rooms,  and  says 
as  how  he  has  a  young  Equity  draftsman  and  wife  and  baby  as 
would  take  the  whole  house,  and  all  because  Miss  Pouncefoot  said  a 
word  about  her  port  wine,  which  any  lady  of  her  age  might  say  in  her 
tantrums,  and  mean  nothing  after  all.  Me  and  Miss  Pouncefoot's 
knowed  each  other  for  seven  years,  and  what's  a  word  or  two  as  isn't 
meant  after  that  ?  But,  honoured  sir,  it's  not  about  that  as  I  write  to 
trouble  you,  but  to  ask  if  I  may  say  for  certain  that  you'll  take  the 
rooms  again  in  February.  It's  easy  to  let  them  for  the  month  after 
Guistmas,  because  of  the  pantomimes.  Only  say  at  once,  because 
Bunce  is  nagging  me  day  after  day.  I  don't  want  nobody's  wife  and 
baby  to  have  to  do  for,  and  'd  sooner  have  a  Parliament  gent  like 
yourself  than  any  one  else. 

••  Yours  'umbly  and  respectful, 

"  Jake  Bunce." 

To  this  he  replied  that  he  would  certainly  come  back  to  the  rooms 
in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  should  he  be  lucky  enough  to  find  them 
vacant,  and  he  expressed  hid  willingness  to  take  them  on  and  from 
the  1st  of  February.  And  on  the  8rd  of  February  he  found  himself 
in  the  old  quarters,  Mrs.  Bunce  having  contrived,  with  much  conjugal 
adroitness,  both  to  keep  Miss  Pouncefoot  and  to  stave  of  the  Equity 
draftsman's  wife  and  baby.  Bunce,  however,  received  Phineas 
very  coldly,  and  told  his  wife  the  same  evening  that  as  far  as  he  could 
see  their  lodger  would  never  turn  up  to  be  a  trump  in  the  matter  of 
the  ballot.  ''  If  he  means  well,  why  did  he  go  and  stay  with  them 
lords  down  in  Scotland.  I  knows  all  about  it.  I  knows  a  man  when 
I  sees  him.  Mr.  Low,  who's  looking  out  to  be  a  Tory  judge  some  of 
these  days,  is  a  deal  better ; — ^because  he  knows  what  he's  after." 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  town,  Phineas  found  himself  sum- 
moned to  a  political  meeting  at  Mr.  Mildmay's  house  in  St.  James's 
Square.  **  We're  going  to  begin  in  earnest  this  time,"  Barrington 
Erie  said  to  him  at  the  club. 
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''I  am  glad  of  that/'  said  PhincfiB. 

"  I  supposo  you  beard  all  about  it  down  at  LoughliQter  ?  " 
Now,  in  truth,  PLineas  had  heard  very  littlo  of  any  settled  pkn 
down  at  LougliUntor,  He  had  played  a  ganjo  of  chess  with  Mr* 
GreBham,  and  had  shot  a  stag  with  Mr,  Palliser,  and  had  diseossei 
sheep  with  Lord  Brentford,  but  had  hardly  heard  a  -word  abott 
poll  tic  a  from  any  one  of  tho50  influential  gentlemen.  From  Mr.  iloni: 
he  had  heard  much  of  a  eoming  Keform  Bill ;  hut  Lis  comniunicatiots 
^vith  Mr*  Monk  hnd  rather  been  private  discussions,— in  which  he 
had  learned  Mr.  Monk's  own  views  on  certain  points, — than  r^velatioiL^ 
ou  the  intention  of  tho  party  to  ^yhicil  Mr,  Monk  belonged.  ^'I 
heard  of  uothing  settlcdj''  said  Piuneas ;  "but  I  sappoBO  we  &i%  la 
have  a  Eefonn  Bill.^' 

'^  That  is  a  matter  of  course." 

"  And  I  B appose  we  are  not  to  touch  the  question  of  ballot*'' 
"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Barricgton  Erie,     "But  of  coan^e  wi 
shan't  toach  it  as  long  as  Mr,  Mildmay  is  in  the  Cabinet.     Ho  wiJ 
never  consent  to  the  ballot  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown." 

"Nor  would  Gresham,  or  Palliser,"  said  Phineas,  who  did  doS 
choose  to  bring  forward  his  greatest  gun  at  first. 

"I  don't  know  about  Gresham.  It  is  impossiblo  to  say  whai 
Gresham  might  bring  himself  to  do.  Gresham  is  a  man  who  ni«j 
go  auy  lengths  before  he  has  done.  Planty  Pall, "*— for  snch^  wu 
the  name  by  which  Mr,  Plantagenot  PaUiser  was  ordinarily  knomi 
among  his  friends,^ — "would  of  course  go  with  Mr.  Mildmny  ^id  ih» 
Duke." 

''And  Monk  is  opposed  to  the  ballot,"  said  Phioeas. 
"  Ah,  that's  the  qaestion,    Ko  doubt  he  has  assented  to  the  profit 
sition  of  a  measure  without  the  ballot ;  but  if  there  j^hould  come  a 
row,  and  men  like  l^umbuU  demand  It,  and  the  London  mob  kick  o^ 
a  shindy,  I  don't  know  how  far  Monk  would  be  steady." 
"  Whatever  ho  says,  he'll  stick  to." 
"  He  is  your  leader,  then  ?  "  aakcd  Barringtou, 
"I  don*t  know  that  I  have  a  leader,    Mr.  filildmaj  leads  our  sia#: 
and  if  anybody  leads  me,  he  does.     But  I  have  great  faith  in  Mr. 
Monk." 

"  There's  one  who  would  go  for  the  ballot  to-morrow^  if  it  were 
brought  fonv^ard  stoutly/'  said  Barrington  Erie  to  Mi.  Itatler  »  Itw 
minutes  afterwards,  pointing  to  Phineas  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  don't  think  much  of  that  young  man,"  saul  Uatler. 
Mr,  Bonteon  and  Mr.  Ratler  had  put  their  Leads  together  dofii^ 
that  last  evening  at  Loaghlinter,  and  had  agreed  that  they  did  aol 
think  much  of  Phineas  Finn,  Why  did  Mr.  Kennedy  go  down  o€  t^ 
mountain  to  get  him  a  pony  ?  And  why  did  Mr.,  Grestuim  {dijr  thttn 
with  him  ?  Mr,  Katie r  and  Mr,  Bonteen  may  have  be^n  r^bt  is 
making  up  their  minds  to  think  but  little  of  FUineaa  Fki&,  bol  3«r* 
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Tington  Erie  bad  been  quite  wrong  wben  be  bad  said  tbat  Pbineas 
would  "  go  for  tbe  ballot "  to-morrow.  Pbineas  bad  made  up  bis 
mind  very  strongly  tbat  be  would  always  oppose  tbe  ballot.  Tbat 
be  'wonld  bold  tbe  same  opinion  tbrougbout  bis  life,  no  one  sbould 
pretend  to  say ;  but  in  bis  present  mood,  and  under  tbe  tuition  wbicb 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Monk,  be  was  prepared  to  demonstrate,  out 
of  the  House  and  in  it,  tbat  tbe  ballot  was,  as  a  poHtical  measure, 
unmanly,  ineffective,  and  enervating.  Enervating  bad  been  a  great 
word  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  Pbineas  bad  clung  to  it  with  admiration. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Mildmay's  on  tbe  third  day  of  tbe 
session.  Pbineas  bad  of  course  beard  of  such  meetings  before,  but 
had  never  attended  one.  Indeed,  there  bad  been  no  such  gather- 
ing when  Mr.  Mildmay*s  party  came  into  power  early  in  tbe  last 
session.  Mr.  Mildmay  and  bis  men  bad  then  made  their  effort 
in  turning  out  their  opponents,  and  bad  been  well  pleased  to  rest 
awhile  upon  their  oars.  Now,  however,  they  must  go  again  to  work, 
and  therefore  tbe  Hberal  party  was  collected  at  Mr.  Mildmay's  bouse, 
in  order  tbat  tbe  liberal  party  might  be  told  what  it  was  tbat  Mr. 
Mildmay  and  bis  Cabinet  intended  to  do. 

Phincas  Finn  was  quite  in  tbe  dark  as  to  what  would  be  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  performance  on  this  occasion,  and  entertained  some 
idea  that  every  gentleman  present  would  be  called  upon  to  express 
individually  his  assent  or  dissent  in  regard  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed. He  walked  to  St.  James's  Square  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon ; 
but  even  with  Fitzgibbon  was  ashamed  to  show  bis  ignorance  by 
asking  questions.  "After  all,*'  said  Fitzgibbon,  "this  kind  of  thing 
means  nothing.  I  know  as  well  as  possible,  and  so  do  you,  what  Mr. 
Mildmay  will  say, — and  then  Gresbam  will  say  a  few  words ;  and 
then  Tumbull  will  make  a  murmur,  and  then  we  shall  all  assent, — ^to 
anything  or  to  nothing ; — and  then  it  will  be  over."  Still  Pbineas 
did  not  understand  whether  tbe  assent  required  would  or  would  not 
be  an  individual  personal  assent.  Wben  tbe  affair  was  over  be  found 
tbat  he  was  disappointed,  and  tbat  be  might  almost  as  well  have 
stayed  away  from  tbe  meeting, — except  tbat  be  had  attended  at 
Mr.  Mildmay's  bidding,  and  bad  given  a  silent  adhesion  to  Mr.  Mild- 
niay*s  plan  of  reform  for  tbat  session.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  bad 
been  very  nearly  correct  in  bis  description  of  what  would  occur.  Mr. 
Mildmay  made  a  long  speech.  Mr.  Tumbull,  tbe  great  Badical  of  tbe 
day, — tbe  man  who  was  supposed  to  represent  what  many  called  tbe 
Manchester  school  of  politics, — asked  half  a  dozen  questions.  La 
,  answer  to  these  Mr.  Gresbam  made  a  short  speech.  Then  Mr.  Mild- 
may made  another  speech,  and  then  all  was  over.  Tbe  gist  of  tbe 
wbole  thing  was,  tbat  there  sbould  be  a  Reform  Bill, — very  generous 
in  its  enlargement  of  tbe  franchise, — ^but  no  ballot.  Mr.  Tumbull 
expressed  bis  doubt  whether  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  tbe 
country;  but  even  Mr.  Tumbull  was  soft  in  bis  tone  and  complaisant 
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in  his  manner.  As  there  was  no  reporter  present, — that  plan  of 
taming  private  meetings  at  gentlemen's  houses  into  pnblic  assemblies 
not  having  been  as  yet  adopted, — there  could  be  no  need  for  energy 
or  violence.  They  went  to  Mr.  Mildmay's  house  to  hear  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  plan, — and  they  heard  it. 

Two  days  after  this  Phineas  was  to  dine  with  Mr.  Monk.  Mr. 
Monk  had  asked  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  **  I  don't  give  dinner 
parties,"  he  said,  **  but  I  should  like  you  to  come  and  meet  Mr.  Turn- 
bull."  Phineas  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  matter  of  course.  Therj 
were  many  who  said  that  Mr.  Tumbull  was  the  greatest  man  in  th.« 
nation,  and  that  the  nation  could  be  saved  only  by  a  direct  obedience 
to  Mr.  Tumbull's  instructions.  Others  said  that  Mr.  Tumbull  was  a 
demagogue,  and  at  heart  a  rebel ;  that  he  was  un-English,  false,  acd 
very  dangerous.  Phineas  was  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  latter 
statement;  and  as  danger  and  dangerous  men  are  always  more 
attractive  than  safety  and  safe  men,  he  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Mr.  Tumbull  at  dinner. 

In  the  meantime  he  went  to  call  on  Lady  Laura,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  the  last  evening  which  he  spent  in  her  company  at  Loogb- 
linter, — ^whom,  when  he  was  last  speaking  to  her,  he  had  kissed  close 
beneath  the  falls  of  the  Linter.  He  found  her  at  homo,  and  with  her 
was  her  husband.  "  Here  is  a  Darby  and  Joan  meeting,  is  it  not," 
she  said,  getting  up  to  welcome  him.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Kennedy 
before,  and  had  been  standing  close  to  him  during  the  meeting  at  Mr. 
Oresham's. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  both  together." 

"  But  Robert  is  going  away  this  instant,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "Has 
he  told  you  of  our  adventures  at  Rome." 

'*  Not  a  word." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you ; — ^but  not  now.  The  dear  old  Pope  was 
tio  civil  to  us.  I  came  to  think  it  quite  a  pity  that  he  should  be  in 
trouble." 

'^  I  must  be  off,"  said  the  husband,  getting  up.  '*  But  I  shall  meet 
you  at  dinner,  I  believe." 

"  Do  you  dine  at  Mr.  Monk's  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  am  asked  expressly  to  hear  Tumbull  make  a  convert  of 
you.  There  are  only  to  be  us  four.  Au  revoir."  Then  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy went^  and  Phineas  found  himself  aJono  with  Lnil;-  Laura,  He 
hardly  knew  how  to  address  her,  and  remained  fiilrtjt.  He  tad  no* 
prepared  himself  for  the  interview  as  bo  o^ijht  to  hav^  done,  and 
felt  himself  to  be  awkward.  She  evidently  Lxpecied  htm  to  iptMt 
and  for  a  fnw  seconds  sat  wait  in  ^  for  what  ho  imght  eay. 

At  last  she  found  that  it  was  incumbent  on  her  t<)  hegm«  **  Wflfif 
j-ou  surprised  at  our  sTiddennesa  when  you  got  my  Hole  ?  '* 

'*  A  little.     You  had  spolien  of  waiting/' 

''  I  had  never  imagined  that  he  WuolA  bavn  bfi£&  bxip«t&cnis*    it^ 
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lie  seems  to  think  that  even  the  business  of  getting  himself  married 
would  not  justify  him  in  staying  away  from  Parliament.  He  is  a 
rigid  martinet  in  all  matters  of  duty." 

**  I  did  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  a  hurry,  but  that  you 
should  submit." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  should  do  just  what  the  wise  people  told  me. 
I  asked  papa,  and  he  said  that  it  would  be  better.  So  the  lawyers 
were  driven  out  of  their  minds,  and  the  milliners  out  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  thing  was  done." 

"  Who  was  there  at  the  marriage  ?" 

"  Oswald  was  not  there.     That  I  know  is  what  you  mean  to  ask. 
Papa  said  that  he  might  come  if  he  pleased.     Oswald  stipulated  that 
he  should  bo  received  as  a  son.     Then  my  father  spoke  the  hardest 
word  that  ever  fell  from  his  mouth." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  will  not  repeat  it, — ^not  altogether.     But  he  said  that  Oswald 
was  not  entitled  to  a  son's  treatment.     He  was  very  sore  about  my 
money,  because  Bobert  was  so  generous  as  to  his  settlement.     So  the 
breach  between  them  is  as  wide  as  ever." 
"And  where  is  Chiltem  now?"  said  Phineas. 
"  Down  in  Northamptonshire,  staying  at  some  inn  from  whence 
he  hunts.     He  tells  me  that  he  is  quite  alone, — that  he  never  dines 
out,  never  has  any  one  to  dine  with  him,  that  he  hunts  five  or  six 
days  a  week, — and  reads  at  night." 
"  That  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  life." 

"  Not  if  the  reading  is  any  good.  But  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should 
bo  so  solitary.  And  if  he  breaks  down  in  it,  then  his  companions 
will  not  be  fit  for  him.     Do  you  ever  hunt  ?" 

"  Oh  yes, — at  home  in  county  Clare.     All  Irishmen  hunt." 
"  I  wish  you  would  go  down  to  him  and  see  him.    He  would  be 
delighted  to  have  you." 

Phineas  thought  over  the  proposition  before  he  answered  it,  and 
then  made  the  reply  that  he  had  made  once  before.  "  I  would 
do  BO,  Lady  Laura, — ^but  that  I  have  no  money  for  hunting  in 
England." 

"  Alas,  alas  !  "  said  she,  smiling.     "  How  that  hits  one  on  every 
Bvdel" 
"  I  might  manage  it, — ^for  a  couple  of  days, — ^in  March." 
"Do  not  do  what  you  think  you  ought  not  to  do,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 
**  No  ; — certainly.     But  I  should  like  it,  and  if  I  can  I  will." 
"  He  could  mount  you,  I  have  no  doubt.  He  has  no  other  expense 
DOW,  and  keeps  a  stable  full  of  horses.     I  think  he  has  seven  or 
*ight.    And  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Finn ;  when  are  you  going  to  charm 
the  House  ?     Or  is  it  your  first  intention  to  strike  terror?  " 
He  blushed, — he  knew  that  he  blushed  as  he  answered.     "  Oh,  I 
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snppose  I  shall  make  some  sort  of  attempt  before  long.  I  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  being  a  bore." 

**  I  think  you  ought  to  speak,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  certainly  mean  to  try.  There 
will  be  lots  of  opportunities  about  the  new  Reform  Bill.  Of  course 
you  know  that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  going  to  bring  it  in  at  once.  Yoa 
hear  all  that  from  Mr.  Kennedy.*' 

**  And  papa  has  told  me.  I  still  see  papa  almost  every  day.  Tea 
must  call  upon  him.  Mind  you  do.''  Phineas  said  that  he  certainly 
would.  ''  Papa  is  very  lonely  now,  and  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  haye 
been  almost  cruel  in  deserting  him.  And  I  think  that  he  has  i 
horror  of  the  house, — especiaUy  later  in  the  year, — always  fancying 
that  he  will  meet  Oswald.    I  am  so  unhappy  about  it  all,  Mr.  lum." 

"  Why  doesn't  your  brother  marry  ?  "  said  Phineas,  knowing  nothing 
as  yet  of  Lord  Chiltem  and  Violet  Effingham.  **  If  he  were  to  many 
well,  that  would  bring  your  father  round." 

"Yes,— it  would." 

"And  why  should  he  not?" 

Lady  Laura  paused  before  she  answered ;  and  then  she  told  the 
whole  story.  "He  is  violently  in  love,  and  the  girl  he  loves htf 
refused  him  twice." 

"  Is  it  with  Miss  Effingham  ?  "  asked  Phineas,  guessing  the  tnilh 
ftt  once,  and  remembering  what  Miss  Effingham  had  said  to  him  when 
riding  in  the  wood. 

"Yes; — ^with  Violet  Effingham;  my  father's  pet,  his  favourite, 
whom  he  loves  next  to  myself, — almost  as  well  as  myself;  whom  he 
would  really  welcome  as  a  daughter.  He  would  gladly  make  b^r 
mistress  of  his  house,  and  of  Saulsby.  Everything  would  then  go 
smoothly." 

"  But  she  does  not  like  Lord  Chiltem  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  loves  him  in  her  heart ;  but  she  is  a&aid  of  him. 
As  she  says  herself,  a  girl  is  bound  to  be  so  careful  of  herself.  'With 
all  her  seeming  frolic,  Violet  Effingham  is  very  wise." 

Phineas,  though  not  conscious  of  any  feeling  akin  to  jealousy,  vm 
annoyed  at  the  revelation  made  to  him.  Since  he  had  heard  thit 
Lord  Chiltem  was  in  love  with  IVIiss  Effingham*  he  did  not  like  Lord 
Chiltem  quite  as  well  as  he  had  done  before*  Ho  himself  had  simply 
admired  Miss  Effingham,  and  had  taken  pleasure  In  Ltr  Kooiety  ;  bnt, 
though  this  had  boen  aU,  he  did  not  like  to  bear  of  an  other  msii 
wonting  to  marry  her,  and  he  wag  almost  angrj"  vitb  L^y  Lks£* 
for  saying  that  she  believed  Miss  Effingham  loved  hei  broUiJcr*  M 
MiBS  Effingham  had  twice  refusi^d  Lord  CLLiItem,  that  ought  lo  hi"^ 
been  sufficii^nt.  It  was  not  that  PLIneas  was  in  lovo  with  WsA 
Effingham  himself,  Aa  ho  was  stiU  violently  in  love  wftfe  Isij 
Laura,  any  other  lovo  was  of  course  impossible ;  but,  neT«EriW^ 
there  was  something  oflensive  to  him  in  the  sioiy  a^  it  hatl  ht^^a.  toll* 
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**  If  it  be  wisdom  on  her  part,"  said  he,  answering  Lady  Laura's  last 
"wrords,  "  you  cannot  find  fault  with  her  for  her  decision.** 

"  I  find  no  fault ;— rbut  I  think  my  brother  would  make  her  happy." 
Lady  Laura,  when  she  was  left  alone,  at  once  reverted  to  the  tone 
in  which  Phineas  Finn  had  answered  her  remarks  about  Miss  Effing> 
Ixam.  Phineas  was  very  ill  able  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and  wore 
liis  heart  almost  upon  his  sleeve.  '*  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  cares 
for  her  himself?"  That  was  the  nature  of  Lady  Laura's  first  ques- 
tion to  herself  upon  the  matter.  And  in  asking  herself  that  question, 
slie  thought  nothing  of  the  disparity  in  rank  or  fortune  between 
Phineas  Finn  and  Violet  Effingham.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  her  as  at 
all  improbable  that  Violet  might  accept  the  love  of  him  who  had  so 
lately  been  her  own  lover.  But  the  idea  grated  against  her  wishes 
on  two  sides.  She  was  most  anxious  that  Violet  should  ultimately 
become  her  brother's  wife, — and  she  could  not  be  pleased  that 
Phineas  should  be  able  to  love  any  woman. 

I  must  beg  my  readers  not  to  be  carried  away  by  those  last  words 
into  any  erroneous  conclusion.  They  must  not  suppose  that  Lady 
Xjaura  Kennedy,  the  lately  married  bride,  indulged  a  guilty  passion 
for  the  young  man  who  had  loved  her.  Though  she  had  probably 
thought  often  of  Phineas  Finn  since  her  marriage,  her  thoughts  had 
never  been  of  a  nature  to  disturb  her  rest.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  even  to  think  that  she  regarded  him  with  any  feeling  that  was  au 
offence  to  her  husband.  She  would  have  hated  herself  had  any 
such  idea  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  She  prided  herself  on  being 
a  pore  higb-principled  woman,  who  had  kept  so  strong  a  guard  upon 
herself  as  to  be  nearly  free  from  the  dangers  of  those  rocks  upon 
which  other  women  make  shipwreck  of  their  happiness.  She  took 
pride  in  this,  and  would  then  blame  herself  for  her  own  pride. 
Bat  though  she  so  blamed  herself,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
think  that  to  her  there  might  be  danger  of  such  shipwreck.  She 
had  put  away  from  herself  the  idea  of  love  when  she  had  first  per- 
ceived that  Phineas  had  regarded  her  with  more  than  friendship,  an^ 
had  accepted  Mr.  Kennedy's  offer  with  an  assured  conviction  that 
by  doing  so  she  was  acting  best  for  her  own  happiness  and  for  that 
of  all  those  concerned.  She  had  felt  the  romance  of  the  position  to 
be  sweet  when  Phineas  had  stood  with  her  at  the  top  of  the  falls  of 
ihe  Idnter,  and  had  told  her  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  dared  to 
indulge.  And  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  falls  he  had  presumed  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  she  had  forgiven  him  without  difficulty  to  herself, 
idling  herself  that  that  would  be  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  the 
romance  of  her  life.  She  had  not  felt  herself  bound  to  tell  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  what  had  occurred, — ^but  she  had  felt  that  he  could 
hardly  have  been  angry  even  had  he  been  told.  And  she  had  often 
thought  of  her  lover  since,  and  of  his  love, — ^telling  herself  that  she 
too  had  once  had  a  lover,  never  regarding  her  husband  in  that  light; 
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bat  her  thonghts  had  not  frightened  her  as  gnilty  thongjits  wiD  do. 
There  had  come  a  romance  which  had  been  pleasant,  and  it  was  gooe. 
It  had  been  soon  banished, — ^bat  it  had  left  to  her  a  sweet  flaTOor,  of 
which  she  loved  to  taste  the  sweetness  though  she  knew  that  it  was 
gone.  And  the  man  shonld  be  her  friend,  but  especially  her  hosbaiid'i 
friend.  It  shonld  be  her  care  to  see  that  his  life  was  suecessfinl, — lad 
especially  her  hosband's  care.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  her  to  hum 
that  her  husband  liked  the  man.  And  the  man  would  marry,  and  tbt 
man's  wife  should  be  her  friend.  All  this  had  been  very  pure  nd 
very  pleasant.  Now  an  idea  had  flitted  across  her  brain  that  the  mu 
was  in  love  with  some  one  else, — and  she  did  not  like  it  1 

But  she  did  not  therefore  become  afraid  of  herself,  or  in  the  lent 
realise  at  once  the  danger  of  her  own  position.  Her  Jmrn^Aia^ 
glance  at  the  matter  did  not  go  beyond  the  falseness  of  men.  If  it 
were  so,  as  she  suspected, — ^if  Phineas  Finn  had  in  troth  transfienod 
his  affections  to  Violet  Effingham,  of  how  little  value  was  the  lore  of 
such  ft  man  !  It  did  not  occur  to  her  at  this  moment  that  she  ^ 
Lad  transferred  hers  to  Robert  Kennedy,  or  that,  if  not^  she  had  don 
worse.  But  she  did  remember  that  in  the  autumn  this  young  Fbo^ 
fimpng  men  had  turned  his  back  upon  her  out  upon  the  niountain  tlmt 
he  might  hide  from  her  the  agony  of  his  heart  when  he  learned  ^tsl 
she  was  to  be  the  wife  of  another  man ;  and  that  noWj  before  tlw 
winter  waa  over,  he  could  not  hide  from  her  the  fact  that  his  lusft 
was  elsei^'here  I  And  then  she  speculated,  and  counted  up  fa«ta,  aod 
satisfied  herself  that  Phineas  could  not  even  have  seen  Violet  Efin^- 
ham  since  they  two  had  stood  together  upon  the  mountaiiu  Haw 
false  are  men  ! — how  false  and  how  weak  of  heart ! 

''  Chiltcm  and  Violet  Effingham  t"  said  Phineas  to  himBelf,  aa  k 
walked  away  from  Grosvenor  Place.  '^  Is  it  fair  that  she  should  bt 
sacrifced  because  she  is  rich,  and  because  she  is  so  winning  and  ■» 
fascinating  that  Lord  Brentford  would  receive  even  his  son  for  tEe 
sake  of  receiving  also  such  a  daughter  ^in-law  ?  "  Phineas  also  lilil 
Lord  Chiltem ;  had  seen  or  fancied  that  he  had  seen  fine  things  h 
him  ;  had  looked  forward  to  his  regeneration,  hoping,  perhaps^  that  hfi 
might  have  some  hand  in  the  good  work.  But  he  did  not  recogmie 
ilia  propriety  of  sacri^cing  Violet  Effingham  oven  for  work  so  good  as 
thig.  If  IHsB  Effingham  had  refused  Lord  Chiltem  twice,  £ur«lj  ihi 
ought  to  bo  sufficient.  It  did  not  as  yet  occur  to  him  that  the  lore  td 
such  a  girl  as  Violet  would  be  a  great  treasure — to  himself >  As  it- 
^arded  himself,  ha  was  still  in  loyei — ^hopelessly  in  love,  with  I*^ 
Laura  Kennedy  J 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
HB.  IDfiNBULL. 

It  ^as  a  Wednesday  evening  and  there  was  no  House ; — and  at  seven 
o^clock  Phineas  was  at  Mr.  Monk's  hall  door.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
gaeste  and  he  fonnd  Mr.  Monk  alone  in  the  dining-room.  ''  I  am 
doing  bnileV/*  said  Mr.  Monk,  who  had  a  brace  of  decanters  in  his 
hands,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fire.  <*Bat  I  have  finished,  and  now  we  will  go  np-stairs  to  receive 
the  two  great  men  properly.'* 

••  I  beg  your  pardon  for  coming  too  early,**  said  Rnn. 
**  Not  a  minute  too  early.  Seven  is  seven,  and  it  is  I  who  am  too 
late.  But,  Lord  bless  you,  you  don't  think  I'm  ashamed  of  being 
fcfond  in  the  act  of  decanting  my  own  wine !  I  remember  Lord 
Palinerston  saying  before  some  committee  about  salaries,  five  or  six 
years  ago  now,  I  daresay,  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  an  English  Minister 
to  have  his  hall  door  opened  by  a  maid-servant.  Now,  I'm  an 
English  Minister,  and  I've  got  nobody  but  a  maid-servant  to  open  my 
hall  door,  and  I'm  obHged  to  look  after  my  own  wine.  I  wonder 
whether  it's  improper?  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  meatis  of  injuring 
the  British  Constitution.** 

«  Perhaps  if  you  resign  soon,  and  if  nobody  follows  your  example, 
grove  evil  results  may  be  avoided." 

**  I  sincerely  hope  so,  for  I  do  love  the  British  Constitution ;  and  I 
love  also  the  respect  in  which  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  are 
held.  Now  Tumbull,  who  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  hates  it  all ; 
but  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  has  more  powdered  footmen  hanging  about 
his  house  than  ever  Lord  Palmerston  had  himself." 
<*  He  is  still  in  business." 

*^  Oh  yes ; — and  makes  his  thirty  thousand  a  year.  Here  he  is. 
How  are  you,  Tumbull  ?  We  were  talking  about  my  maid-servant. 
I  hope  she  opened  the  door  for  you  properly.** 

•*  Certainly, — as  far  as  I  perceived,"  said  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  was 
letter  at  a  speech  than  a  joke.  "  A  very  respectable  young  woman  I 
should  say." 

**  There  is  not  one  more  so  in  all  London,"  said  Mr.  Monk;  **  but 
jPinn  seems  to  think  that  I  ought  to  have  a  man  in  livery." 

It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tumbufl. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  never  think  of  such  things." 

Nor  I  either,"  said  Mr.  Monk.     Then  the  laird  of  Loughlinter 
as  announced,  and  they  all  went  down  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Tumbull  was  a  good-looking  robust  man  about  sixty,  with 
long  grey  hair  and  a  red  complexion,  with  hard  eyes,  a  well-cut  nose, 
id  full  lips.    He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  stood  quite  upright,  and 
Uways  wore  a  black  swallow-tail  coat,  black  trousers,  and  a  black  silk 
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waistcoat.  In  the  House,  at  least,  he  was  alwa3rs  so  dressed,  and  ti 
dinner  tables.  What  difference  there  might  be  in  his  costmne  when 
at  home  at  Staleybridge  few  of  those  who  saw  him  in  London  had  the 
means  of  knowing.  There  was  nothing  in  his  face  to  mdicate  special 
talent.  No  one  looking  at  him  would  take  him  to  be  a  fool ;  but  there  was 
none  of  the  fire  of  genius  in  his  eye,  nor  was  there  in  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  any  of  that  play  of  thought  or  fancy  which  is  generally  to  he 
found  in  the  faces  of  men  and  women  who  have  made  themitolves  great 
Mr.  Tumbull  had  certainly  made  himself  great,  and  could  hardly  hsve 
done  so  without  force  of  intellect.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular, 
if  not  the  most  popular  politician  in  the  country.  Poor  men  believed 
in  him,  thinking  that  he  was  their  most  honest  public  friend ;  aad 
men  who  were  not  poor  believed  in  his  power,  thinking  thai  ha 
counsels  must  surely  prevail.  He  had  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Hoose 
and  the  favour  of  the  reporters,  and  opened  his  voice  at  no  puUic 
dinner,  on  no  platform,  without  a  conviction  that  the  words  spokes 
by  him  would  be  read  by  thousands.  The  first  necessity  for  good 
speaking  is  a  large  audience ;  and  of  this  advantage  Mr.  TurobizI] 
had  made  himself  sure.  And  yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  he  was 
a  great  orator.  He  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  voice,  with  strca^. 
and  I  may,  perhaps,  call  them  broad  convictions,  with  perfect  t^- 
reliance,  with  almost  unlimited  powers  of  endurance,  with  hot  am- 
bition, with  no  keen  scrupled,  and  with  a  moral  skin  of  great  Qatk- 
ness.  Nothing  said  against  him  pained  him,  no  attacks  wounded 
him,  no  raillery  touched  him  in  the  least.  There  was  not  a  sore  ^ 
about  him,  and  probably  his  first  thoughts  on  waking  eveiy  momcg 
told  him  that  he,  at  least,  was  totus  teres  atque  rotundus.  He  was^ 
of  course,  a  thorough  radical,— «nd  so  was  Mr.  Monk.  But  Mr.  Mock's 
first  w^aking  tboughts  were  probably  ex^tlj  tho  roverso  of  boaa  ^' 
Lis  friend.  Mr.  Monk  was  n  much  hotter  mun  in  d<^b«ta  llaMi  Ml 
Tunibull; — but  Mr.  Monk  was  ever  doubting  of  himBetf,  aud  BPfv 
doubted  of  himself  so  mnch  as  when  he  had  been  most  vioWnAf  aiJ 
also  most  effective,  in  debate.  When  Mr.  Monk  jeered  at  tiinwaff  kf 
being  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  koeping  no  attendant  grander  ikm  *- 
parlour- maid  I  there  was  a  substratum  of  self- doubt  under  tii«|oka 

Mr.  Tumbull  was  certainly  a  great  KiuUcol,  and  as  flueh  &ajfift/l  i 
grc!at  reputation.     I  do  not  think  that  high  office  in  the  8ltt«l»i«i^' 
been  ofiTored  to  him  ;    bnt  tkingB  had  bean  said  which  jiHtififli  faJE. 
or  seemed  to  himself  to  juBtify  him,  in  declaring  Ih&t  in  nd  fotmt 
etrcuin stances  would  he  eerve  tho  Crown.     **  I  serve  tha  peofiier  ^ 
had  said,  '*  and  much  as  I  respect  the  servants  of  ths  CiowSt  J  ^^ 
that  my  own  ofliee  is  the  higher."     He  had  been  grGa%  ttShi  '- 
taek  for  this  speech ;  and  Mr.  Mildmay,  lhi»  progoni  Ftonief.  h 
asked  him  whether  he  did  qdI  recognise  thti  si^ciilbd  lervuils  >  i 
Crown  as  tho  most  bard-wotked  und  tlii&^  scfvsdIs  uf  lli«  {mi|k 
Tho  House  and  the  press  had  supported  Jltx.  MikLuiayf  bi^  to  flU  tSu' 
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Mj.  Tnrnbnll  was  quite  indifferent ;  and  when  an  assertion  made  by 
Vkim  before  three  or  fonr  thousand  persons  at  Manchester,  to  the  effect 
tliat  he, — ^he  specially, — ^was  the  friend  and  servant  of  the  people,  was 
received  with  acclamation,  he  felt  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  gained 
Ills  point.  Progressive  reform  in  the  franchise,  of  which  manhood 
suffice  should  be  the  acknowledged  and  not  far  distant  end,  equal 
electoral  districts,  ballot,  tenant  right  for  England  as  well  as  Ireland, 
reduction  af  the  standing  army  till  there  should  be  no  standing  army 
to  reduce,  utter  disregard  of  all  political  movements  in  Europe,  an 
almost  idolatrous  admiration  for  all  political  movements  in  America, 
free  trade  in  everything  except  malt,  and  an  absolute  extinction  of  a 
State  Church, — these  were  among  the  principal  articles  in  Mr.  Turn- 
ball's  poHtical  catalogue.  And  I  think  that  when  once  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  arranging  his  words  as  he  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  had  so 
uuistered  his  own  voice  as  to  have  obtained  the  ear  of  the  House,  the 
work  of  his  life  was  not  difficult.  Having  nothing  to  construct,  he 
could  always  deal  with  generalities.  Being  free  from  responsibility,  he 
was  not  called  upon  either  to  study  details  or  to  master  even  great 
facts.  It  was  his  business  to  inveigh  against  existing  evils,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  easier  business  when  once  the  privilege  of  an 
audience  has  been  attained.  It  was  his  work  to  cut  down  forest- 
trees,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Monk  had  once  told  Phineas  Finn  how  great  were  the 
charms  of  that  inaccuracy  which  was  permitted  to  the  opposition. 
Mr.  TumbuU  no  doubt  enjoyed  these  charms  to  the  friU,  though  he 
would  sooner  have  put  a  padlock  on  his  mouth  for  a  month  than 
have  owned  as  much.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Tumbull  was  no  doubt 
right  in  resolving  that  he  would  not  take  office,  though  some  reticence 
on  that  subject  might  have  been  more  becoming  to  him. 

The  conversation  at  dinner,  though  it  was  altogether  on  political 
subjects,  had  in  it  nothing  of  special  interest  as  long  as  the  girl  was 
there  to  change  the  plates ;  but  when  she  was  gone,  and  the  door  was 
closed,  it  gradually  opened  out,  and  there  came  on  to  be  a  pleasant 
sparring  match  between  the  two  great  Radicals, — ^the  Radical  who  had 
joined  himself  to  the  governing  powers,  and  the  Radical  who  stood 
aloof.  Mr.  Kennedy  barely  said  a  word  now  and  then,  and  Phineas 
was  almost  as  silent  as  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  had  come  there  to  hear 
some  such  discussion,  and  was  quite  willing  to  listen  while  guns  of  such 
great  calibre  were  being  fired  off  for  his  amusement. 

*'  I  think  Mr.  Mildmay  is  making  a  great  step  forward,*'  said  Mr. 
Tumbull. 

"  I  think  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"  I  did  not  believe  that  he  would  ever  live  to  go  so  far.  It  will  hardly 
suffice  even  for  this  year ;  but  still,  coming  from  him,  it  is  a  great  deaL 
It  only  shows  how  far  a  man  may  be  made  to  go,  if  only  the  proper  force 
be  applied.    After  all,  it  matters  very  little  who  are  the  Ministers." 
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^  "  That  IB  what  I  bavo  always  dockred/"  said  Mr.  Hook. 

"  Yery  little  indeed.  We  don't  mind  whether  it  he  Lotd  Be 
Terrier,  or  Mr,  Mildmay,  or  Mr-  GreBham,  or  you  youiBelf,  if  ym 
choose  to  get  yourself  made  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasm^." 

"  I  have  no  such  amhitiouj  Tumbnll/' 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had.  If  I  went  in  for  that  Idnd  cf 
thing  myBolff  I  should  Uke  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  I  sbosli 
feel  that  if  I  could  do  any  good  at  all  by  becoming  a  Minister,  I  gouM 
only  do  it  by  becoming  first  Minister." 

**  You  wouldn^t  doubt  your  own  fitness  for  such  a  position  f  " 

^*  I  doubt  my  fitness  for  the  position  of  any  Minister, "  BtuI  3Ir. 
TumbuB." 

'*  You  mean  that  on  other  grounds,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 

"  I  mean  it  on  every  gronnd/'  said  Mr,  Tumbull,  rising  on  Ms  lefs 
and  standing  with  bis  back  to  the  Ere.  "  Of  course  I  am  not  £l  tj> 
have  diplomatic  intercourse  with  men  who  would  come  to  me  siio^ 
with  the  desire  of  deceiving  me.  Of  course  I  am  uniit  to  deal  v^ 
members  of  Parliament  who  would  flock  are  and  me  because  they  wmkd 
places.  Of  course  I  am  unfit  to  answer  every  man's  question  so  t? 
to  give  no  information  to  any  one/' 

''  Gould  you  not  answer  them  so  as  to  give  information  ?  '*  said  H:. 
Kennedy. 

But  Mr.  Tumbull  was  so  intent  on  bis  speech  that  it  may  be  doulk^i 
whether  he  heard  this  interruption.  He  took  no  notice  of  it  as  be  wai: 
on.  ''Of  course  I  am  unfit  to  mam  tain  the  propneties  of  a  se^rnkg 
con£dence  between  a  Grown  ali-powerlcss  and  a  people  all-pow^ttzL 
Ko  man  recognises  his  own  unfitness  for  such  work  more  elcarly  t^ 
I  do,  Mr,  Monk.  But  if  I  took  in  bond  such  work  at  all,  I  fihoQ^ 
like  to  he  the  leader,  and  not  the  led.  Tell  us  fairly,  now,  wbfti  m 
your  con^'ictions  worth  in  Mr.  Mildmay's  Cabinet  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  question  which  a  mjm  may  haxdly  answer  LimselC'*  ^ 
Mr<  Monk. 

'*  It  is  a  question  ivbioh  a  man  should  at  least  answer  for  himself 
before  he  consents  to  sit  there,''  said  Mr,  Tumbull,  in  a  tone  of  Tckc 
which  was  almost  angry ^p 

"  And  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  I  have  omiticiHiii 
duty  ?"  said  Mr.  Monk, 

**  Simply  this, — that  I  can  not  reconcile  your  known  opinions  ^k^ 
the  practices  of  your  colleagues." 

*'I  will  not  tell  you  what  my  oonvietiona  m»y  bo  worUi  in  Hr^ 
Mildmay's  Cabinet.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  thjAt  t3»y  »« 
worth  the  chair  on  wbicL  I  sit  when  I  am  thure.  But  I  will  tell  yea 
w^hat  my  aspirations  were  when  I  consented  to  fill  that  chair » and  yot 
shall  judge  of  their  worth.  I  thought  th^t  they  might  pfumbtjliw 
the  batch  of  bread  which  we  have  to  bak^*— giving  to  tli«  wtidliUA 
more  of  the  fiavour  of  reform  Uiim  it  would  bavo  po»^^ttod  baft  1 
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absented  myself.  I  thought  that  when  I  was  asked  to  join  Mr. 
Mildmay  and  Mr.  Gresham,  the  very  fact  of  that  request  indicated 
liberal  progress,  and  that  if  I  refdsed  the  request  I  should  be  declining 
to  assist  in  good  work." 

'*  Yoa  could  have  supported  them,  if  anything  were  proposed  worthy 
of  support,'*  said  Mr.  TumbuU. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  have  been  so  effective  in  taking  care  that 
some  measure  be  proposed  worthy  of  support  as  I  may  possibly  be 
now.  I  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  believe  that  my  decision 
was  right." 

"  I*m  sure  you  were  right,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**  There  can  be  no  juster  object  of  ambition  than  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,"  said  Phineas, 

*'  Sir,  I  much  dispute  that,"  said  Mr.  TumbuU,  turning  round  upon 
our  hero.  '<!  regard  the  position  of  our  high  Ministers  as  most 
respectable." 

«  Thank  you  for  so  much,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  But  the  orator  went 
on,  again  regardless  of  the  interruption : — 

''The  position  of  gentlemen  in  inferior  offices,— of  gentlemen  who 
attend  rather  to  the  nods  and  winks  of  their  superiors  in  Downing 
Street  than  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents, — ^I  do  not  regard  as 
being  highly  respectable." 

'*  A  man  cannot  begin  at  the  top,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Our  friend  Mr.  Monk  has  begun  at  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
the  top,"  said  Mr.  TumbuU.  <'£ut  I  wiU  not  profess  to  think  that 
even  he  has  raised  himself  by  going  into  office.  To  be  an  independent 
representative  of  a  reaUy  popular  commerci&l  constituency  is,  in  my 
estimation,  the  highest  object  of  an  EngHshman's  ambition." 

"  But  why  commercial,  Mr.  TumbuU  ?"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**  Because  the  commercial  constituencies  reaUy  do  elect  their  own 
members  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgments,  whereas  the 
counties  and  the  smaU  towns  are  coerced  either  by  individuals  or 
by  a  combination  of  aristocratic  influences." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  '<  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  Con- 
servatives returned  by  aU  the  counties  in  Scotland." 

**  Scotland  is  very  much  to  be  honoured,"  said  Mr.  TumbuU. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  flrst  to  take  his  departure,  and  Mr.  TumbuU 
foUowed  him  very  quickly.  Phineas  got  up  to  go  at  the  same  time, 
but  stayed  at  his  host's  request,  and  sat  for  a  whUe  smoking  a  cigar. 

**  TumbuU  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

<<  Does  he  not  domineer  too  much  ?  " 

''His  fault  is  not  arrogance,  so  much  as  ignorance  that  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  difference  between  pubUo  and  private  life.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  a  man  in  Mr.  TumbuU's  position  must  speak  with 
dictatorial  assurance.  He  is  always  addressing,  not  the  House  only, 
but  the  country  at  large,  and  the  country  wiU  not  beUeve  in  him 
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unless  he  believe  in  himself.  But  he  forgets  that  he  is  not  ahmyt 
addressing  the  country  at  large.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  time  Mn. 
Tumbull  and  the  little  TumbuUs  have  of  it  ?  " 

Phineas,  as  he  went  home,  made  up  his  mind  that  Mrs.  TunibQll 
And  the  little  Tumbulls  must  probably  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LORD   CHILTEBN    BIDES   HIS   HORSE   BONEBREAEEB. 

It  was  known  that  whatever  might  be  the  details  of  Mr.  Iddouiy's 
bill,  the  ballot  would  not  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  as  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  very  numerous  party  out  of  it, 
who  were  desirous  that  voting  by  ballot  should  be  made  a  part  of  tk 
electoral  law,  it  was  decided  that  an  independent  motion  should  be 
brought  on  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  bill.  The  arrangement 
was  probably  one  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  own  making ;  so  that  he  mi^ 
be  hampered  by  no  opposition  on  that  subject  by  his  own  foUowers 
if, — as  he  did  not  doubt, — ^the  motion  should  be  lost.  It  was  expected 
that  the  debate  would  not  last  over  one  night,  and  Phineas  resolved 
that  he  would  make  his  maiden  speech  on  this  occasion.  He  had  tczj 
strong  opinions  as  to  the  inefQcacy  of  the  ballot  for  any  good  purposes, 
tind  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  strike  out  from  his  convictions 
some  sparks  of  that  fire  which  used  to  be  so  plentiful  with  him  at  tbe 
old  debating  clubs.  But  even  at  breakfast  that  morning  his  heait 
began  to  beat  quickly  at  the  idea  of  having  to  stand  on  his  legs  before 
so  critical  an  audience. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  if  possible  get  the 
-subject  ofif  his  mind  during  the  day,  and  therefore  went  out  among 
people  who  certainly  would  not  talk  to  him  about  the  ballot.  He  sst 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  morning  with  Mr.  Low,  and  did  not  eves 
tell  Mr.  Low  that  it  was  his  intention  to  speak  on  that  day.  Then  be 
made  one  or  two  other  calls,  and  at  about  three  went  up  to  P<»tmsn 
Square  to  look  for  Lord  Chiltem.  It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of 
February,  and  Phineas  had  often  seen  Lady  Laura.  He  had  not 
i^cen  her  brother ,  but  had  loomed  from  his  slater  that  he  had  been 
driv^en  up  to  London  by  the  frost.  Ho  was  told  by  the  parter  a£ 
Lord  Brentford's  that  Lord  Chiltem  was  in  the  hou^e,  and  as  be  mi 
passing  through  the  hall  he  met  Lord  Brentford  himself.  Em  vil 
thus  driven  to  speak,  0:3 d  felt  himself  called  upon  to  explam  irli]f  bt 
was  there.     "I  am  come  to  see  Lord  ChUteni/*  he  said, 

''  Is  Lord  Chiltem  in  the  house  ?"  said  the  Earlj  tumiog  to  (U 
servant. 

"  Y^0B,  my  lord  ;  bis  lordship  arrived  last  night/* 

**^  Yott  will  find  him  upEstoirs,  I  suppose/'  said  tli^  EorL 
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mjBelfy  I  know  noUuiig  of  bim.'*  He  spoke  in  an  angry  tone,  as 
though  he  reseitted  the  fact  that  any  one  should  come  to  his  honse 
to  call  upon  his  son ;  and  turned  his  back  quickly  upon  Phineas. 
But  he  thought  better  of  it  before  he  reached  the  front  door,  and 
tamed  again.  "  By-the-bye,**  said  he,  "  what  majority  shall  we  have 
to-night,  Finn?" 

**  Pretty  nearly  as  many  as  you  please  to  name,  my  lord,*'  said 
Phineas. 

«  Well ; — ^yes ;  I  suppose  we  are  tolerably  safe.  You  ought  to 
speak  upon  it." 

'<  Perhaps  I  may,"  daid  Phineas,  feeling  that  he  blushed  as  he  spoke. 

"Do,"  said  the  EarL  "Do.  If  you  see  LordChiltem  will  you 
tell  him  from  me  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  before  he  leaves 
London.  I  shall  be  at  home  till  noon  to-morrow."  Phineas,  much 
astonished  at  the  commission  given  to  him,  of  course  said  that  he 
would  do  as  he  was  desired,  and  then  passed  on  to  Lord  Ghiltem's 
apartments. 

He  found  his  friend  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  without 
coat  and  waistcoat,  with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  in  his  hands.  "  When 
there's  no  hunting  I*m  driven  to  this  kind  of  thing,"  said  Lord 
Chiltem. 

"  I  suppose  it's  good  exercise,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  it  gives  me  something  to  do.  When  Fm  in  London  I  feel 
like  a  gipsy  in  church,  till  the  time  comes  for  prowling  out  at  night. 
IVe  no  occupation  for  my  da3rs  whatever,  and  no  place  to  which  I 
can  take  myself.  I  can't  stand  in  a  club  window  as  some  men  do, 
and  I  should  disgrace  any  decent  club  if  I  did  stand  there.  I  belong 
to  the  Travellers,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  porter  would  let  me  go  in." 

"  I  think  yon  pique  yourself  on  being  more  of  an  outer  Bohemian 
than  you  are,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  pique  myself  on  this,  that  whether  Bohemian  or  not,  I  will  go 
nowhere  that  I  am  not  wanted.  Though, — ^for  the  matter  of  that, 
I  suppose  I'm  not  wanted  here."  Then  Phineas  gave  him  the 
message  from  his  father.  "He  wishes  to  see  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing?" continued  Lord  Chiltem.  "Let  him  send  me  word  what  it 
is  he  has  to  say  to  me.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  insulted  by  him, 
though  he  is  my  father." 

"  I  would  certainly  go,  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  the  same. 
Let  him  tell  me  what  he  wants." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  ask  him,  Chiltem." 

"  I  know  what  he  wants  very  well.  Laura  has  been  interfering 
and  doing  no  good.    You  know  Violet  Effingham  ?" 

"Yes ;  I  know  her,"  said  Phineas,  much  surprised. 

"  They  want  her  to  marry  me." 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  her  ?" 
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<<  I  did  not  say  that.  But  do  yoa  think  that  such  a  girl  as  ICsi 
Effingham  would  marry  such  a  man  as  I  am  ?  She  would  be  nmeh 
more  likely  to  take  you.  By  George,  she  would  1  Do  yoa  know  thai 
she  has  three  thousand  a  year  of  her  own  ?" 

**  I  know  that  she  has  money.*' 

''  That's  about  the  tune  of  it.  I  would  take  her  without  a  shiDi^ 
to-morrow,  if  she  would  have  me, — ^because  I  like  her.  She  is  the 
only  girl  I  ever  did  like.  But  what  is  the  use  of  my  liking  her  f  They 
have  painted  me  so  black  among  them,  especially  my  father,  thai  no 
decent  girl  would  think  of  marrying  me." 

''Your  father  can't  be  angry  with  you  if  you  do  your  best  to 
comply  with  his  wishes." 

'*  I  don't  care  a  straw  whether  he  be  angry  or  not.  He  allows  me 
eight  hundred  a  year,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  stopped  it  I  should 
go  to  the  Jews  the  next  day.  I  could  not  help  myself.  He  cant 
leave  an  acre  away  from  me,  and  yet  he  won't  join  me  in  raising 
money  for  the  sake  of  paying  Laura  her  fortune." 

"  Lady  Laura  can  hardly  want  money  now." 

"  That  detestable  prig  whom  she  has  chosen  to  marry,  and  whom  I 
hate  with  all  my  heart,  is  richer  than  ever  Croesus  was ;  but  nerff* 
theless  Laura  ought  to  have  her  own  money.  She  shall  have  it  sums 
day." 

"I  would  see  Lord  Brentford,  if  I  were  you." 

"I  will  think  about  it.  Now  tell  me  about  coming  down  to 
Willingford.  Laura  says  you  will  come  some  day  in  March.  I  cm 
mount  you  for  a  couple  of  days  and  should  be  delighted  to  hsie 
you.  My  horses  all  pull  like  the  mischief,  and  rush  like  devils,  nd 
want  a  deal  of  riding ;  but  an  Lishman  likes  that." 

<<  I  do  not  dislike  it  particularly." 

<<  I  like  it.  I  prefer  to  have  something  to  do  on  horseback.  THieo 
a  man  tells  me  that  a  horse  is  an  armchair,  I  always  tell  him  to  put 
the  brute  into  his  bedroom.  Mind  you  come.  The  house  I  stayii 
is  called  the  Willingford  Bull,  and  it's  just  four  miles  from  Pete^ 
borough."  Phineas  swore  that  he  would  go  down  and  ride  the  poDiiig 
horses,  and  then  took  his  leave,  earuDsily  advising  Loi. 
he  went,  to  keep  the  appointment  proposed  by  his  father. 

When  the  morning  came,  at  half-past  eleven,  tbo  aon,  iiW  W 
been  standing  for  half  an  hour  with  his  back  to  the  ^  in  tho  liip 
gloomy  dining-room,  suddenly  rang  the  bell.  *'  Tdl  the  Earit^  it 
Bald  to  the  b enfant,  '^  that  I  am  here,  and  will  go  to  him  H  tm  wUtt 
it/'  The  servant  came  back,  and  said  that  the  Earl 
Then  Lord  ChUiem  strode  after  the  man  into  his  fathei^s 

'<  Oswald,"  said  the  father,  "  I  have  sent  for  ydit  tfqwtfi  1  flal 
it  may  bo  as  well  to  speak  to  you  on  some  btuineM^  "WUl  jw  » 
down  ? "  Lord  Chiltem  sat  down,  but  did  not  aoffwirr  a  wflid,  *I 
leel  voiy  unhappy  aboat  yoor  Fifiter's  fortnoey*^  Biid  the  £aiL 
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"  So  do  I, — ^very  unhappy.  We  can  raise  the  money  between  us, 
and  pay  her  to-morrow,  if  yon  please  it." 

"  It  was  in  opposition  to  my  advice  that  she  paid  yonr  debts." 

"  And  in  opposition  to  mine  too." 

"  I  told  her  that  I  wonld  not  pay  them,  and  were  I  to  give  her 
l>ack  to-morrow,  as  yon  say,  the  money  that  she  has  so  used,  I  should 
be  stultifying  myself.  But  I  will  do  so  on  one  condition.  I  will 
join  with  you  in  raising  the  money  for  your  sister,  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Laura  tells  me, — ^indeed  she  has  told  me  often, — ^that  you  are 
attached  to  Yiolet  Effingham." 

"  But  Yiolet  Effingham,  my  lord,  is  unhappily  not  attached  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  Of  course  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  never  taken  the  liberty  of  interrogating  her  upon  the  subject." 

«  Even  you,  my  lord,  could  hardly  have  done  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  say  that  I  never  have,"  said  tho 
£arl,  angrily. 

"I  simply  mean  that  even  you  could  hardly  have  asked  Miss 
Effingham  such  a  question.  I  have  asked  her,  and  she  has  refused  me." 

*'  But  girls  often  do  that,  and  yet  accept  afterwards  the  men  whom 
they  have  refused.  Laura  tells  me  that  she  believes  that  Yiolet  would 
consent  if  you  pressed  your  suit." 

''  Laura  knows  nothing  about  it,  my  lord." 

"  There  you  are  probably  wrong.  Laura  and  Yiolet  are  very  close 
friends,  and  have  no  doubt  discussed  this  matter  among  them.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  as  well  that  you  should  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
Of  course  I  shdl  not  interfere  myself.  There  is  no  ground  on  which 
I  can  do  so  with  propriety." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Lord  Chiltenu 

The  Earl  became  very  angry,  and  nearly  broke  down  in  his  anger. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  feeling  disposed  to  tell  his  son  to  go  and 
never  to  see  him  again.  But  he  gulped  down  his  wrath,  and  went 
on  with  his  speech.  '<  My  meazung,  sir,  is  this ; — that  I  have  so 
great  faith  in  Yiolet  Effingham,  that  I  would  receive  her  acceptance  of 
your  hand  as  the  only  proof  which  would  be  convincing  to  me  of 
amendment  in  your  mode  of  life.  If  she  were  to  do  so,  I  would  join 
with  you  in  raising  money  to  pay  your  sister,  would  make  some 
fitrther  sacrifice  with  reference  to  an  income  for  you  and  your  wife, 

and ^would  make  you  both  welcome  to  Saulsby, — ^if  you  chose 

to  come."  The  EarFs  voice  hesitated  much,  and  became  almost 
tremulous  as  he  made  the  last  proposition.  And  his  eyes  hdd  fallen 
away  from  his  son's  gaze,  and- he  had  bent  a  little  over  the  table,  and 
was  moved.  But  he  recovered  himself  at  once,  and  added,  with  all  proper 
dignity,  '<  If  you  have  anything  to  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

'<  All  your  offers  would  be  nothing,  my  lord,  if  I  did  not  like 
the  girl." 
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*'  I  should  not  ask  you  to  marry  a  girl  if  you  did  not  like  her,  u 
yon  call  it." 

'<Bat  as  to  Miss  Effingham,  it  happens  that  oar  wishes  jump 
together.  I  have  asked  her,  and  she  has  refused  me.  I  don't  even 
know  where  to  find  her  to  ask  her  again.  If  I  went  to  Lady  Bal- 
dock's  house  the  servants  would  not  let  me  in." 

"  And  whose  fault  is  that  ?" 

"  Yours  partly,  my  lord.  You  have  told  everybody  that  I  am  the 
devil, — and  now  all  the  old  women  believe  it." 

**  I  never  told  anybody  so." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  will  go  down  to  Lady  Baldock*8  to- 
day. I  suppose  she  is  at  Baddingham.  And  if  I  can  get  speech  0/ 
Miss  Effingham " 

"  Miss  Effingham  is  not  at  Baddingham.  Miss  Effingham  is  staj- 
ing  with  your  sister  in  Grosvenor  Place.    I  saw  her  yesterday." 

*' She  is  in  London?" 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  her  yesterday." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord.  Then  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  Laura  will 
tell  you  of  the  result." 

The  father  would  have  given  the  son  some  advice  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  should  put  forward  his  claim  upon  Violet's  hand,  bat 
the  son  would  not  wait  to  hear  it.  Choosing  to  presume  that  the 
conference  was  over,  he  went  back  to  the  room  in  which  he  kept  hk 
dumb-bells,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  went  to  work  at  his  favomita 
exercise.  But  he  soon  put  the  dumb-bells  down,  and  began  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  work.  If  this  thing  was  to  be  done,  it  might  u 
well  be  done  at  once.  He  looked  out  of  his  window,  and  saw  tbit 
the  streets  were  in  a  mess  of  slush.  White  snow  was  becoming  Uaek 
mud,  as  it  will  do  in  London ;  and  the  violence  of  frost  was  giving 
way  to  the  horrors  of  thaw.  All  would  be  soft  and  comparativelT 
pleasant  in  Northamptonshire  on  the  following  morning,  and  if  every- 
thing went  right  he  would  breakfast  at  the  Willingford  BnIL  He 
would  go  down  by  the  hunting  train,  and  be  at  the  inn  by  ten.  Tbe 
meet  was  only  six  miles  distant,  and  all  would  be  pleasant.  Ha 
would  do  this  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  his  work  to-dav; 
' — but  in  tlto  mean  time  he  would  go  and  do  liig  %vark.  II0  Lii  ^ 
cab  callodf  uud  within  half  an  hour  of  tho  timo  at  which  ht  W 
kft  his  father,  he  was  at  the  door  of  his  Bistor's  ho  us  a  in  QroffMt 
Placo-  Tile  servants  told  him  that  the  ladies  were  at  lotieh*  ""^ 
caii't  eat  limch,"  he  said*  *'  Tell  them  th&l  I  am  in  th<i  drsvi:M^ 
room." 

**  He  has  come  to  see  yon/'  said  Lady  Laura,  as  toon  lyi  Ihd  i^ 
vaut  had  leii  the  room. 
"  I  hope  not/*  said  Violet, 
**Do  not  say  that,*' 
*'  But  I  do  say  it.    I  hopo  he  has  not  come  to  sec  mib  i — fh/^h 


'  Laura,  would  you  mind  leaving  me  and  Miss  Effingham  alone  for  a  few  minutes?** 
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not  to  666  me  specially.  Of  coarse  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  know 
"what  yon  mean." 

**  He  may  think  it  civil  to  call  if  he  has  heard  that  you  are  in  town/' 
said  Lady  Laura,  afi;er  a  pause. 

"  If  it  be  only  that,  I  will  be  civil  in  return ; — as  sweet  as  May  to 
bim.  If  it  be  really  only  that,  and  if  I  were  sure  of  it,  I  should  be 
really  glad  to  see  him.*'  Then  they  finished  their  lunch,  and  Lady 
Xiaora  got  up  and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room. 

**  I  hope  you  remember,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  that  yoa  might  be  a 
saviour  to  him." 

''  I  do  not  believe  in  girls  being  saviours  to  men.  It  is  the  man 
-who  should  be  the  saviour  to  the  girl.  If  I  marry  at  all,  I  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  protection  shall  be  given  to  me, — ^not  that  I  shall 
liave  to  give  it." 

**  Yiolet,  you  are  determined  to  misrepresent  what  I  mean.** 

Lord  Chiltem  was  walking  about  the  room,  and  did  not  sit  down 
when  they  entered.  The  ordinary  greetings  took  place,  and  Miss  Effing- 
ham made  some  remark  about  the  frost.  **  But  it  seems  to  be  going." 
ehe  said,  <*  and  I  suppose  that  you  will  soon  be  at  work  again  ?" 

"  Yes ; — ^I  shall  hunt  to-morrow,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

**  And  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,"  said  Yiolet,  "till 
abont  the  middle  of  April; — ^and  then  your  period  of  misery  will 
begin!" 

"  Exactly,"  said  Lord  Chiltem.  "  I  have  nothing  but  hunting  that 
I  can  call  an  occupation." 

"  "Why  don't  you  make  one  ?"  said  his  sister. 

**  1  mean  to  do  so,  if  it  be  possible.  Laura,  would  you  mind  leaving 
me  and  Miss  Effingham  alone  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

Lady  Laura  got  up,  and  so  also  did  Miss  Effingham.  "  For  what 
purpose  ?  "  said  the  latter.     "  It  cannot  be  for  any  good  purpose." 

**  At  any  rate  I  wish  it,  and  I  will  not  harm  you."  Lady  Laura 
was  now  going,  but  paused  before  she  reached  the  door.  "  Laura, 
will  you  do  as  I  ask  you  ?"  said  the  brother.  Then  Lady  Laura  went. 

''  It  was  not  that  I  feared  you  would  harm  me.  Lord  Chiltem," 
said  Yiolet. 

**  No ; — ^I  know  it  was  not.  But  what  I  say  is  always  said  awk- 
wardly. An  hour  ago  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  town,  but 
when  I  wfLB  told  the  news  I  came  at  once.     My  father  told  me." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  see  your  father." 

**  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  months  before,  and  probably  may 
not  speak  to  him  for  months  again.  But  there  is  one  point,  Yiolet,  on 
which  he  and  I  agree." 

"  I  hope  tfiere  will  soon  be  many." 

"  It  is  possible, — ^but  I  fear  not  probable.  Look  here,  Yiolet," — 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  all  his  eyes,  till  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  all  eyes,  so  great  was  the  intensity  of  his  gaze ; — "  I  should 
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Bcom  myself  were  I  to  permit  myself  to  come  before  yon  wiQi  •  plea 
for  yonr  favour  founded  on  my  father's  whims.  My  fiather  is  nniea- 
sonahle,  and  has  been  very  unjust  to  me.  He  has  ever  believed  evil 
of  me,  and  has  believed  it  often  when  all  the  world  knew  that  lie  vnn 
wrong.  I  care  little  for  being  reconciled  to  a  father  who  has  been  so 
cruel  to  me." 

''  He  loves  me  dearly,  and  is  my  Mend.  I  would  rather  that  yim 
should  not  speak  against  him  to  me.*' 

**  You  will  understand,  at  least,  that  I  am  asking  nothing  from  you 
because  he  wishes  it.  Laura  probably  has  told  you  that  yon  maj 
make  things  straight  by  becoming  my  wife.*' 

"  She  has, — certainly,  Lord  Chiltem." 

<<  It  is  an  argument  tiiat  she  should  never  have  used.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment to  which  you  should  not  listen  for  a  moment.  Make  &ingf 
straight,  indeed !  Who  can  tell  ?  There  would  be  very  little  made 
straight  by  such  a  marriage,  if  it  were  not  that  I  loved  you.  Tkik^ 
that  is  my  plea,  and  my  only  one.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  do 
believe  that  if  you  took  me  I  should  return  to  the  old  wajrs,  and 
become  as  other  men  are,  and  be  in  time  as  respectable,  as  stupid, — 
and  perhaps  as  ill-natured  as  old  Lady  Baldock  herself." 

**My  poor  aunt  I" 

'*  You  know  she  says  worse  things  of  me  than  that.  Now,  deare8l» 
you  have  heard  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you."  As  he  spoke  he  cams 
close  to  her,  and  put  out  his  hand, — ^but  she  did  not  touch  ii.  **  I  have 
no  other  argument  to  use, — ^not  a  word  more  to  say.  As  I  came  here 
in  the  cab  I  was  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  that  I  might  find  what 
best  I  should  say.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
than  that." 

*<  The  words  make  no  difference,"  she  replied. 

**  Not  unless  they  be  so  uttered  as  to  force  a  belief.  I  do  love  yon. 
I  know  no  other  reason  but  that  why  you  should  be  my  wife.  I  have 
no  other  excuse  to  offer  for  coming  to  you  again.  You  are  the  ooe 
thing  in  the  world  that  to  me  has  any  charm.  Can  you  be  surprised 
that  I  should  be  persistent  in  asking  for  it  ?  "  He  was  looking  at  her 
still  with  the  same  gaze,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  power  in  his  eye  finm 
which  she  could  not  e^c:ipe.  Hd  ^as  Btill  standrng  with  his  rig^  taoid 
out,  as  thQugh  expecimg,  or  at  least  hoping,  that  h^  hand  inl|bt  bi 
put  into  his. 

*'  How  am  I  to  answer  you  ?"  she  said* 

**  With  your  Iovt%  if  you  can  give  it  to  mo,  Po  you  fmimA^ 
how  you  swore  onco  that  you  would  love  me  for  ever  mxd  nlmiyi.** 

"You  should  not  rt^mirtd  me  of  thiit.  I  was  a  child  tibcoi,-^ 
naughty  child,"  she  added,  smiling ;  "  aud  was  pat  ta  htd  forisU  I 
did  on  that  day." 

**Be  a  child  still;' 

"Ah,  ifwebutcouidi" 
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«« And  bave  yon  no  other  answer  to  make  me  ?" 

**  Of  course  I  must  answer  yon.  Yon  are  entitled  to  an  answer. 
Lord  Chiltem,  I  am  soiry  that  I  cannot  give  yon  the  love  for  which 
yon  ask." 

"Never?" 

"Never." 

"  Is  it  myself  personally,  or  what  yon  have  heard  of  me,  that  is  so 
hatefnl  to  yon?* 

"  Nothing  is  hatefnl  to  me.  I  have  never  spoken  of  hate.  I  shall 
always  feel  the  strongest  regard  for  my  old  friend  and  playfellow. 
Bnt  there  are  many  things  which  a  woman  is  bonnd  to  consider  before 
she  allows  herself  so  to  love  a  man  that  she  can  consent  to  become 
his  wife." 

"  Allow  herself  1    Then  it  is  a  matter  entirely  of  calcnlation." 

"  I  snppose  there  shonld  be  some  thonght  in  it,  Lord  Chiltem.' 

There  was  now  a  panse,  and  the  man's  hand  was  at  last  allowed 
to  drop,  as  there  came  no  response  to  the  proffered  grasp.  He  walked 
once  or  twice  across  the  room  before  he  spoke  again,  and  then  he 
stopped  himself  closely  opposite  to  her. 

"  I  shall  never  try  again,"  he  said. 

*'It  will  be  better  so,"  she  replied. 

**  There  is  something  to  me  nnmanly  in  a  man's  persecnting  a  girL 
Just  tell  Lanra,  will  yon,  that  it  is  all  over ;  and  she  may  as  well  tell 
my  £Ather.    Good-bye." 

She  then  tendered  her  hand  to  him,  bnt  he  did  not  take  it, — ^pro- 
bably did  not  see  it,  and  at  once  left  the  room  and  the  honse. 

**  And  yet  I  believe  yon  love  him,"  Lady  Lanra  said  to  her  friend 
in  her  anger,  when  they  discnssed  the  matter  immediately  on  Lord 
Chiltem's  departnre. 

'*  Yon  have  no  right  to  say  that,  Lanra." 

*'I  have  a  right  to  my  belief,  and  I  do  believe  it.  I  think  yon 
love  him,  and  that  yon  lack  the  conrage  to  risk  yonrself  in  trying  to 
save  him." 

"  Is  a  woman  bonnd  to  marry  a  man  if  she  love  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Lady  Lanra  impetnonsly,  withont  thinking 
of  what  she  was  saying;  ''that  is,  if  she  be  convinced  that  she  also 
is  loved." 

"Whatever  be  the  man's  character; — ^whatever  be  the  circnm- 
stances  ?  Mnst  she  do  so,  whatever  friends  may  say  to  the  contrary  ? 
Is  there  to  be  no  pmdence  in  marriage  ?  " 

"There  may  be  a  great  deal  too  mnch  pmdence,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  That  is  trae.  There  is  certainly  too  mnch  pmdence  if  a  woman 
^^'^wries  pmdently,  bnt  withont  love."  Violet  intended  by  this  no 
attack  npon  her  friend, — ^had  not  had  present  in  her  mind  at  the 
J^oment  any  idea  of  Lady  Lanra's  special  pmdence  in  marrying  Mr. 
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Konnedy ;  but  Lady  Laura  felt  it  keenly,  and  knew  at  once  thai  n 
arrow  had  heen  shot  which  had  wonnded  her. 

'^  We  shall  get  nothing,*'  she  said,  '*  by  descending  to  personali&s 
with  each  other." 

**  I  meant  none,  Laura.'* 

**  I  suppose  it  is  always  hard,*'  said  Lady  Laura,  "  for  any  ooe 
person  to  judge  altogether  of  the  mind  of  another.  If  I  have  said 
anything  severe  of  your  refusal  of  my  brother,  I  retract  it.  I  only 
wish  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise.*' 

Lord  Chiltem,  when  he  left  his  sister's  house,  walked  through  UtA 
slush  and  dirt  to  a  haunt  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coveat 
Garden,  and  there  he  remained  through  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evening.  A  certain  Captain  Clutterbuck  joined  him,  and  dined  wiik 
him.  He  told  nothing  to  Captain  Clutterbuck  of  his  sorrow,  bai 
Captain  Clutterbuck  could  see  that  he  was  unhappy. 

''Let's  have  another  bottle  of  '  cham,*  "  said  Captain  Clutierbu^ 
when  their  dinner  was  nearly  over.  '' '  Cham '  is  the  only  thing  ii> 
screw  one  up  when  one  is  down  a  peg." 

"  You  can  have  what  you  like,"  said  Lord  Chiltem ;  "  but  I  shall 
have  some  brandy-and-water." 

"  The  worst  of  brandy-and- water  is,  that  one  gets  tired  of  it  before 
the  night  is  over,"  said  Captain  Clutterbuck. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Chiltem  did  go  down  to  Peterborough  the  next 
day  by  the  hunting  train,  and  rode  his  horse  Bonebreaker  so  weU  is 
that  famous  run  from  Sutton  springs  to  Gidding  that  after  the  rmi 
young  Piles, — of  the  house  of  Piles,  Sarsnet,  and  Gingham,— ofered 
him  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  animal. 

"  He  isn't  worth  above  fifty,"  said  Lord  Chiltem. 

**  But  I'll  give  you  the  three  hundred,"  said  Piles. 

'<  You  couldn't  ride  him  if  you'd  got  him,"  said  Lord  ChUtem. 

'<  Oh,  couldn't  I !  "  said  Piles.  But  Mr.  Piles  did  not  continue  the 
conversation,  contenting  himself  with  telling  his  &iend  Grogram  ihit 
that  red  devil  Chiltem  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 
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CHAPTER  XVir. 

IS  HE  MAD  ? 

Yes,  indeed^  Monsienr  le  Core  was  sorely  perplexed.  The  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  felt  persuaded  that  there  was  something 
heyond  mental  derangement  in  old  Prosper's  behaviour.  Of  proof  of 
this,  when  the  Cure  came  to  cross-examine  himself  as  to  what  he  had 
actually  seen  and  heard,  he  could  find  none.  Prosper  had  always 
been  a  strange,  gloomy  man,  weak-witted  and  superstitious,  and 
nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  what  had  happened  since  his 
master's  death  should  have  completely  upset  his  reasoning  faculties. 
Any  doctor  accustomed  to  treat  lunatics  would  regard  it  as  quite  an 
ordinary  case ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Cure  felt  that  there  was 
more  and  worse  in  it  than  this  came  to,  and  the  thought  pursued 
and  haunted  him  day  and  night. 

In  order  to  recall  more  clearly  to  his  mind  all  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost,  the  Cure 
contrived,  very  ingeniously  as  he  thought,  to  provoke  conversation 
upon  that  subject  with  all  those  who  had  at  the  time  been  called  upon 
to  investigate  the  case.  From  all  that  he  could  gather  by  talking  to 
the  Maire,  and  the  Juge  de  Paix,  and  the  Doctor,  and  the  Brigadier  de 
Gendarmerie,  never  was  a  fact  more  satisfactorily  established  than 
that  the  murder  of  Martin  Prevost  was  committed  by  some  one  from 
without, — some  one  whose  mere  object  was  to  rob  the  old  man  of 
Us  money,  and  who  had  successfully  escaped  all  pursuit. 

As  to  Prosper  Morel, — beyond  the  fact  that  had  led  to  his  arrest, 
iiamely,  the  fact  of  his  having  a  short  time  previously  vowed  ven- 
geance upon  his  master  for  an  offence  which  was  shown  to  have  been 
condoned  and  forgotten, — beyond  that  one  fact,  nothing  in  all  the 
evidence  collected  pointed  at  him ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of 
that  evidence  had  so  thoroughly  excluded  any  notion  of  his  culpa- 
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bility,  that  his  preventive  imprisonment  was  a  subject  of  regret  to 
every  one ;  for  it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  had  a  fatal  effect 
upon  the  old  Breton's  mind  and  health. 

The  incident  which  had,  at  the  time,  struck  every  one  as  alone 
likely  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  criminal,  had  remained  wholly  m- 
fathomable.  The  footsteps,  namely,  which  led  from  the  house  to  tba 
garden,  and  ceased  on  the  edge  of  the  little  stream,  or  rather  ditch, 
close  to  the  Cholet  high  road,  had  never  been  made  to  coincide  with 
boot  or  shoe  wearable  by  any  mdividual  connected  far  or  near  with 
old  Prevost  or  his  house. 

**  I  know  what  I  have  thought  sometimes  since  then,"  said  one  day 
the  Brigadier  de  Gendarmerie,  in  a  moment  of  supremo  confidence ; 
**  but  one  never  likes  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  any  one  ; — above  all,  when 
one  belongs  to  the  Executive  Authority ! "  And  **  Monsieur  Fredtoi" 
drew  himself  up  majestically. 

**Did  you  suspect  any  one  in  D ,  then?**  asked  the  Cure,  with 

a  shudder. 

**  At  the  time,  no,**  was  the  reply ;  **  but  since,  I  have  often  thou^t 

that "  he  paused.     **  Well,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  to  you  I  don*t 

mind  confiding  my  secret  thoughts.  K  I  had  been  Monsieur  le  Joge 
d'Instruction,  I  would  have  had  that  sharper,  Leon  Duprez,  arrested.** 
And  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  he  lowered  his  voice. 

"Leon  Duprez?"  echoed  the  Cure,  with  a  start  of  surprise; 
**  why,  what  could  possibly  make  you  suspect  him  ?'* 

"  Nothing,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ;  I  repeat  it,  at  the  time,  nothing ;  but 

have  you  never  reflected  that  hci  left  D immediately  after  the 

crime,  and  we  now  know  under  what  circumstances  he  left  it,  and 
what  a  pressing  need  he  must  have  been  under  at  that  identical 
moment  for  a  few  thousand  francs  ?'* 

The  Cure  stared  at  the  gendarme  in  mute  astonishment. 

''Yes,*'  continued  the  latter;  '' my  suspicion  is  so  strong,  thai  if 
the  scoundrel  were  not  away  in  Australia,  if  he  were  anywhere  within 
my  reach,  I  would  now  do  everjrthing  in  tiiy  power  to  get  him 
arrested,  so  persuaded  do  I  feel  that,  in'  some  way  or  other,  be  had 
to  do  with  the  murder  of  old  Monsieur  Prevost.*' 

This  was  a  totally  new  light  to  the  Cure,  and  only  contjibuted  to 
perplex  him  more  and  more ;  and,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  dclivexiag 
him  from  all  preoccupation  as  far  as  the  woodcutter  was  concemedt 
it  only  made  those  preoccupations  more  complicated  and  les 
avoidable.  What  did  the  Breton  mean  when  he  raved  about  **  tlie 
other  "  ?     Who  was  that  ' '  other"  ? 

Though  on  the  day  of  his  gtrange  interview  willi  Pto^^r  M«74if  if 
in  the  woods;,  the  Cure  had  ended, — after  tlie  b4alietoii  bid  rcgiuBed  fcii 
senses, — hj  calming  the  old  man's  a^tation,  and  indmeiog  fatsi  lo  &tfA 
to  him  quietly  enough,  still  hi^  liad  not  advaIl£l^d  mi«  step  jft  Ibl 
direction  of  any  practical  dk«overy4     Ho  liad  talked  t0  Bn^mr  flit 
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nearly  an  boor,  and  coold  not  avoid  thinking  he  had  done  him  good  ; 
bat  the  principal  sign  of  improvement  on  the  woodcutter's  part  was 
afforded  by  silence. 

When  once  Prosper  had  been  brought  to  look  upon  the  Cure  as  a 
fiiend^  and  to  acknowledge  him  in  the  flesh  as  his  spiritual  pastor,  a 
certain  load  appeared  to  be  taken  o£f  his  mind, — a  certain  dread  to  be 
mitigated..  By  degrees,  as  the  Cure  spoke  and  advised,  and  tried  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him,  Prosper  seemed  to  undergo  a  species  of 
physical  relaxation ;  his  nerves  ceased  their  over-tension,  he  stretched 
his  arms  and  l^s  as  people  do  after  long  illness  and  fever,  and  closed 
his  eyes  frequently  and  as  with  a  sensation  of  relief. 

These  signs  induced  the  Cure,  while  Prosper  was  present,  to  incline 
towards  the  belief  that  the  old  man  was  merely  a  victim  to  temporary 
insanity,  or  simply  hallucination  brought  on  by  the  tragic  events  with 
which  he  had  been  iadirecily  connected,  and  kept  up  by  the  gloom  of 
his  solitary  life.  But  when  he  reflected  upon  Prosper's  conduct,  and 
recurred  to  his  manner,  to  his  look,  to  the  tone  of  his  voice,  an 
instinct  awoke  that  would  not  be  hushed — ^an  instinct  that  for  ever 
told  him  there  was  more  in  all  this  than  madness. 

All  he  had  gained  was,  that  the  wretched  old  man  had  listened  to 
him,  and  had  seemingly  comprehended  what  he  had  said.  Naturally, 
after  bringing  the  Breton  to  accept  his  interference,  and  to  submit  to 
his  coimsels,  there  was,  according  to  the  lights  of  a  sincerely  pious 
Catholic  priest,  but  one  course  to  which  he  could  endeavour  to  lead 
him ; — to  cosfess.  He  could  teach  him  no  other  lesson  save  that  only 
one:  ** Repent,  confess,  and  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee."  The 
Cure  could  teach  him  no  other  lesson,  and  that  he  taught  him. 

The  woodcutter  listened  in  silenee,  but  he  more  than  once  muttered 
to  himself,  ''  Confess !  confess ! "  and  he  shivered  as  with  a  fit  of  ague. 

"  And  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee,"  slowly  and  impressively 
added  the  priest. 

But  further  than  that  he  did  not  get. 

Unfortunately,  in  small  places  like  D ,  nothing  can  be  kept  secret, 

and  a  distorted  account  of  the  Cure's  visit  to  old  Prosper* s  abode 
began  to  circulate  amongst  the  gossips.  Whence  did  it  come  ?  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  from  the  brigadier — perhaps  from  old  Lise,  ''  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure's  Lise,"  to  whom,  after  fifteen  years  passed  under  the 
same  roof,  her  master  did  now  and  then  just  hint  that  he  was  troubled 
or  perplexed.  However,  circulate  the  story  did,  and  with  so  many 
embellishments,  that  the  old  Breton  was  transformed  into  an  object 
of  popular  curiosity,  and,  as  the  days  were  fine  and  beginning  to 
lengthen,  knots  of  mischievous  boys  would  troop  off  into  the  woods 
and  organise  expeditions  to  ''La  Chapelle  k  Prosper,"  as  they  termed 
it;  and  the  dd  man's  extraordinary  demeanour,  his  ''munmieries 
and  antics,"  as  they  called  them,  came  to  be  a  grand  subject  of 
diyersion  for  the  godless  crew. 

T  T  2 
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But  the  bebavionr  of  tho  bucheron  was  altered  now.  Instead  of 
stalking  about  and  chaunting  Psalms  and  Litanies,  as  be  bad  been 
used  to  do,  be  would  sit  for  bours  together,  with  closed  eyes,  bis 
chin  resting  on  his  clasped  bands,  and  his  elbows  on  bis  knees.  He 
appeared  absorbed  in  meditation.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and 
sought  in  no  way  to  punish  his  youthful  tormentors,  but  almost 
seemed  to  look  upon  them  as  a  part  of  the  penance  he  was  doomed  to 
undergo.  When  he  believed  himself  most  alone  be  would  suddenly  hear 
a  mocking  voice  calling  him  by  name,  and  as  he  turned  round,  a  euily 
pate,  or  a  smudgy  visage,  would  show  itself  from  behind  the  tree- 
stems  or  the  bushes,  and  grin  and  make  faces  at  him.  They  popped 
out  upon  him  on  all  sides,  dogged  bis  steps,  hopped  across  his  path, 
and  when  they  had  found  that  be  opposed  no  resistance  to  their 
tricks,  they,  with  all  the  cowardice  of  "little-boy"  nature,  set  to 
work  to  torment  him  systematically.  Nor  was  it  only  the  very  small 
imps  who  indulged  in  this  occupation.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  to  these  were  also  too 
often  added  the  lazy  loiterers  who,  in  small  provincial  towns,  have 
"  nothing  particular"  to  do  except  lounge  away  their  afternoons  at  the 
**  cafe,"  reading  the  "  Siecle." 

The  great  amusement  was  to  call  upon  the  woodcutter  to  confess. 
First  one,  and  then  another,  would  jump  out  of  the  brushwood,  azM* 
cry  out : 

**  Why  don't  you  go  to  confession,  Prosper?" 

"  You  had  better  confess ! "  would  add  a  third. 

**If  you'll  only  confess  to  me,  Prosper,  I'll  give  you  absolution  at 
once,"  would  observe  a  fourth. 

And  the  effect  was  invariably  the  same.  The  man  listened  silently, 
cast  a  haggard  look  around, — ^very  much  the  look  of  a  frightened 
animal, — and  then  rose,  and  with  shambling  gait  went  up  to  his 
blackened  board  behind  the  shed,  and  began  to  write  upon  it  broken 
and  half-illegible  sentences  in  white  chalk.  Once  established  at  this 
work,  nothing  disturbed  him  more.  Hours  would  elapse,  and  be 
would  go  on  alternately  rubbing  out  words  already  written,  and 
writing  fresh  ones  in  their  place. 

Day  after  day  people  talked  of  the  bikcberon's  madness;  and 
at  market,  and  at  the  cafe,  it  was  a  common  subject  of  discourse ; 
but  the  Cure  was  more  than  ever  perplexed,  and  uneasy  in  bis 
mind. 

^^It  is  a  very  extrncirdiiuiry  case   tkis  of  Proftptir  M'      : - 
he  one  day  to  youD^  Mox^-ilkr  whom  he  met  nceidantn.ly  v,^i„ 
toward B  tbo  High  Street  of  D ;  "  ver>'  axtraordmafr  and  |«* 

*<  I  si^e  nothing  in  it  either  very  eitraordi^orjr  Of  vmf  pecfltsofr 
replied  Eaoul  calmly .  ''  The  old  man's  hexid  wmi  tt]wmjt&W9Ak  eno; 
wbiit  has  pasE^d  bBEs  fairly  turned  it,— as  it  well  tnigliti — and  t^or  o^ 
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sermon  of  the  Fete  des  Morts  has  supplied  the  one  particular  image  to 
which  the  diseased  hrain  has  clung  ever  since.  Suoh  cases  are  far 
more  frequent  than  you  fancy;  above  all,  with  such  races  as  those 
Bas-Bretons, — gloomy,  and  easily  led  towards  fixed  ideas." 

"  Raoul,"  said  the  Cure,  after  a  few  steps  taken  side  by  side  in 
silence ;  *'  old  Prosper  is  no  more  mad  than  you  or  I  are.  That  is 
my  conviction." 

Young  Morville  expressed  his  entire  dissent  from  the  Cure*s  opinion, 
and  they  again  walked  on  together  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  part 
of  the  street  just  opposite  La  Maison  Prevost.  **  Good-bye,  Kaoul," 
Baid  the  Cure,  with  a  slight  touch  of  sadness.  **  I  am  going  in  there. 
Good-bye ;  I  have  seen  but  little  of  you  since  you  came.  I  hardly 
think  you  have  come  once  to  the  Presbytere." 

**  If  you  knew  what  a  state  my  father  was  in,  you  would,  perhaps, 
excuse  me,"  rejoined  the  young  man.  "  I  really  do  not  know  even 
now  what  decision  to  take.  He  will  probably  never  recover,  and  my 
month's  conge  is  nearly  up." 

"  And  then  you  must  go  back  to  Paris  ?  "  remarked  the  Cure.  **  Or 
have  you  any  chance  of  lengthening  your  leave  ?" 

**  I  fear  not.  I  have  only  a  week  left.  I  wish,  instead  of  Paris,  I 
were  going  to  Australia."  The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
great  dejection. 

" To  Australia ? "  echoed  the  Cure,  with  a  start.  "Why  Aus- 
traha?" 

'*  Only  because  it  is  so  much  farther  off,"  said  young  Morville. 
Bat  there  was  a  bitterness  in  the  look  with  which  he  accompanied  the 
words,  and  altogether  an  air  about  him  that  the  Cure  could  not  account 
for,  and  that  he  disliked. 

They  separated,  and  Monsieur  le  Cure,  crossing  over  to  La  Maison 
Prevost,  told  Madame  Jean,  when  she  opened  the  door,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  see  Monsieur  Richard.  '*  Of  course 
he  won't  object  to  receiving  you,  but  he  is  very  nervous  and  weak 
to-day,"  was  Madame  Jean's  reply,  as  she  ushered  the  Cure  into  her 
master's  room.  Weak  enough  and  nervous  enough  he  looked,  to  be 
sore,  as  he  rose  from  his  fireside  to  greet  the  parish  priest,  and  offer 
him  the  seat  in  the  opposite  comer. 

''  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  Cure.  "  I  should  faint  from  the  heat. 
Your  room  is  an  oven.  You  should  open  the-  window.  Monsieur 
Hichard ;  such  a  temperature  is  enough  to  take  all  the  strength  out 
of  you." 

"I  ha^  none  left  in  me,  alas!"  rejoined  Monsieur  Richard  in  a 
-whining  voice.  ''  I  get  worse  and  worse,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be 
forced  to  change  the  air,  and  try  Cannes  or  Hyeres  for  a  few  weeks. 
My  cough  is  so  troublesome,  my  breathing  so  bad,  and  I  cannot 
Bleep." 

•*  Fine  weather  will  do  much,  my  good  Monsieur  Richard,  and  we 
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shall  soon  be  having  that ;  bat  yon  must  excuse  me  if  I  come  to 
tronble  yoa  npon  some  very  sad  business,  but  where  really  you  are 
the  only  person  who  can  act.     Touching  old  Prosper  Morel- " 

Monsieur  Eichard  turned  ro«nd  towards  the  fire,  and  answered 
fractiously,  "  Mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu  !  how  cruel  everybody  is!  The 
poor  old  creature  is  mad,  stark  mad,  and  I  will  not  have  him 
molested  with  my  consent.  Do  have  him  left  alone.  Do  let  him 
do  what  he  likes  ;  he  can*t  live  long,  and  he  hurts  nobody." 

"  Monsieur  Richard,"  continued  the  Cure,  gravely — **  Prosper  is 
not  mad  ;  that  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  and  he  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  be  examined  by  some  medical  man." 

**  Not  mad,  my  dear  Monsieur  le  Cure !  "  repeated  Richard  Prcvost, 
peevishly.  *'  Why,  his  madness  is  notorious, — ^is  the  talk  of  the  town. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  a  doctor  ?  " 

*•  The  use  of  a  doctor  would  be  to  define  clearly  what  is  the  real 
mental  condition  of  the  man,"  retorted  the  Cure.  "  K  he  is  insane, 
he  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  attended  to ;  if  he  is  not " 

**  Well,  what  then  ?  "  inquired  Monsieur  Richard,  almost  angril}*. 
**  What  then  ?  " 

"Why,  then,"  rejoined  the  Cure,  slowly,  **the  case  ought  to  be 
looked  into  in  another  way.  Prosper  is  perfectly  calm.  All  his 
vehemence  has  subsided,  but  he  is  under  the  impression  of  some 
horrible  deed,  and  he  persistently,  and  day  after  day,  proclaims  him- 
self a  murderer."  Monsieur  Richard  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
threw  two  more  logs  on  the  fire.  **  Prosper*s  behaviour  is  now  such 
as,  in  my  mind,  to  call  for  some  notice  from  you.  Monsieur  Richard, 
as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered  man.  He  passes  his  days 
and  nights  in  writing  upon  the  board  behind  his  strange  abode  up 
yonder,  the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Fifty  times  over  you  will  see 
the  words,  '  Prosper  did  it,'  written  in  large  characters ;  and  '  God 
be  merciful  to  Prosper,  the  murderer ! ' " 

"  And  upon  such  evident  marks  of  insanity  as  those,  you  would 
persecute  a  poor  wretch  of  this  kind  ?  "  retorted  Richard  Pretest. 

**  That  is  not  all,"  urged  the  Cure.  "  He  invariably  alludes  to  some 
one  else, — says  he  was  not  alone, — says  there  was  another  person 
mixed  up  with  him  in  the  crime." 

''  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  Richard  Prevost,  drawing  himself  cI^sat 
ifito  tho  fire,  **  all  the  eircumstancijs  of  my  poor  unele's  Ut'.iili  vsLi^ 
minatoly  inveistigated  at  the  tune,  and  if  anythjn^  wai  prdvodn,  it  wb# 
Prosper  Mari  Is  lunacencc  ;  and  I  will  not  have  tlie  (loor  olil  foUow'* 
]a&i  dsiya  tortured  with  my  consent.  Thnt  the  munlc^rvr  otV^  anel* 
c^sciip&d  is  clear.  One  day,  perhaps,  he  may  h^  di$eof«c«di — pv^vp^ 
Bay  murderers  always  are,'— but  I  should  think  it  a  |tonl|vi»  ifraani  to 
ru' institute  hesh  proceedings  now,  upon  no  sunv  m  btltfl  llikts  tli» 
'vings  of  a  wrctchc^d  idtot  who  hua  already  lost  hw  inaitim  tkni^ 
fitvt  ilN  founded  eu^icious.^' 
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l%e  Core  argued  and  argued,  but  could  make  no  way  whatever 
against  Monsieur  Richard. 

**  So  you  will  not  take  any  further  proceedings  in  this  matter  ?  " 
said  the  priest,  when  he  rose  to  go. 

"None  whatever,"  answered  Richard  Prevost.  **  There  has  been 
misery  enough.  Let  poor  old  Prosper  be  left  in  peace.  He  won't' 
live  long,  probably." 

As  the  Cure  was  passing  out  of  the  room,  he  turned  round,  with 
his  hand  still  upon  the  door;  <* Remember  my  words.  Monsieur 
Biehard,"  he  added  gravely,  "  Prosper  Morel  is  not  mad." 


CHAPTEK  XVIIl. 

ST.  mark's  day. 

One  thing  was  clear  to  every  one,  and  that  was,  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  young  Morville.  He  had  used  to  be  so  gay  and 
joyous,  so  en  train,  as  the  French  say,  so  up  to  everything !  and  now 
he  was  absorbed  and  absent,  looked  exceedingly  ill,  and  moved  about 
as  though  oppressed  by  some  overwhelming  care.     Far  from  seeking 

the  society  of  any  of  the  peopla  in  D ,  he  apparently  avoided 

all  society ;  for,  as  the  Cure  had  truly  remarked,  ho  did  not  go  near 
him,  who  had  been  from  early  youth  his  best  and  surest  friend,  and 
he  neglected  the  family  at  the  Chateau,  where  he  had  hitherto  had 
a  second  home. 

Monsieur  de  Verancour  did  not  spare  his  observations  upon  Raours 
conduct,  and  was  for  ever  commenting  upon  it  in  a  way  that  terribly 
alarmed  and  pained  Vevette.  **  It  is  the  same  with  all  those  young 
fellows,"  the  Vicomte  would  say ;  **  the  very  moment  they  get  up  to 
Paris  it's  all  over.  They  tumble  into  some  mischief  or  other, — mostly 
some  infamous  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  some  Dame  aux  Came- 
lias,  or  some  drolesse  of  the  demi-monde,  wliich  is  even  worse ;  and 
then  come  the  string  of  embarrassments  and  misfortunes,  play,  debts. 
Mid  God  knows  what  all.  They  borrow  what  they  can't  pay,  and 
they  know  they  can't ;  but  that's  no  matter ;  they  go  on  all  the  same, 
and  hope  some  miracle  will  be  performed  in  their  favour ;  and  tho 
end  of  it  all  is,  the  ruin  of  papa  and  mamma  and  the  whole  family, 
who  have  to  pay  for  the  young  gentleman's  misdeeds.  But  when 
there  is  neither  papa  nor  mamma  nor  family,  the  end  is  another  one, 
— disgrac^or  suicide,  or  both ;  mighty  lucky  when  it  isn't  dishonour, 
or  the  BJ^e  for  forgery:  but  it's  always  the  same  thing,  and  if 
ever  I  saw  any  one  who  bore  all  the  marks  of  having  got  into  a 
mess,  it  is  Raoul." 

And  then  the  Vicomte  usually  wound  up  by  some  bitter  remarks  upon 
the  people  of  the  present  day  who  go  themselves,  or  send  their  sons, 
up  to  Paris  iooiake  money,  and  said  how  infinitely  preferable  was  tho 
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quiet  life  and  honest  mediocrity  of  the  province,  whore  yonr  ancestors 
had  lived  and  died  before  yon !  **  It  might  be  dull,"  opined  the  Vieomli 
self-righteonsly ;  ''  it  might  be  humdrum,  but  it  was  honourable,  and 
according  to  the  traditions  of  old  French  ways  and  customs ! " 

Monsieur  de  Verancour  never  seemed  to  think  it  otherwise  than 
"  highly  honourable  "  to  contemplate  the  sale  of  your  child  to  a  man 
she  despised ;  and  such  bargains  formed  part  of  what  he  thought  the 
superior  morality  of  provincial  life. 

Now,  poor  Vevette  was  breaking  her  heart  all  this  while,  and 
suffering  martyrdom  in  silence.  What  she  heard  whispered  about 
her,  and  what  her  father  said  aloud,  would  have  been  nothing  had  her 
own  heart  not  failed  her.  But  her  own  heart  had  told  her,  long 
before  others  spoke,  that  something  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  with 
Baoul.  A  girl,  brought  up  as  girls  are  in  France,  may  sometimes 
love  quickly,  yet  be  very  long  before  she  knows  that  she  loves.  The 
everyday  life  of  respectable  families  is  singularly  flat  and  monotonous, 
and  helps  to  lead  a  girl  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  ignorance  of 
what  lay  hidden  in  her  soul.  But  if  once  the  accident  happen,  if  once 
the  calm  be  broken, — beware  I 

And  thus  it  had  been  with  Yevette ;  she  had  been  true  to  her 
teachers  so  long  as  she  could  be  sp,  so  long  as  she  livec^eir  life 
instead  of  her  own ;  but  as  soon  as  the  measure  of  her  suffering 
taught  her  the  measure  of  her  love,  as  soon  as  she  knew  beyond 
all  doubt  that  she  loved  Eaoul  better  than  everything  else  upon 
earth,  and  that  for  his  loss  Paradise  itself  would  not  compensate, 
then  the  aspects  and  the  aims  and  purports  of  her  life  changed, 
and  she  was  another  than  the  self  she  had  hitherto  been.  Had  any 
one  about  her  really  cared  to  discover  what  was  passing  in  the  poor 
child's  physical  and  mental  condition,  the  perturbation  would  have  been 
easily  seen.  She  had  grown  miserably  thin  from  anidety  and  sleep- 
lessness, but  her  cheek  had  a  flush  and  her  eye  had  a  ^lilliancy  that 
mislead  those  uninterested  in  her  happiness.  The  excitement  within 
threw  its  fever-mantle  round  her,  and  they  took  it  for  bloom. 

"  How  wonderfully  well  your  sister  looks,"  said  the  Vicomte  to 
Felicie  ;  **  she  is  growing  extremely  handsome.  I  never  saw  her  look 
so  well,  and  she  is  so  lively."  **  Yes,"  would  answer  the  latter,  "  she 
is  even  too  lively ;  she  is  restless  and  brusque ;  she  was  not  used  to  be 
so,  but  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  changes  girls  sometimes  go  throng 
It  is  very  lucky  she  is  not  called  upon  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  for 
others, — ^to  immolate  herself;  for  I  do  not  think  she  would  be  eqoal 
to  it.  Yevette  is  becoming  self-willed  ;  indeed,  almost  wilftd."  And 
so  saying,  Mademoiselle  Felicie  would  sigh,  and  look  full  of  com- 
punction for  her  sister's  sins. 

On  the  26th  of  April  there  was  a  kind  of  fete  at  D .    It  was 

the  feast  of  St.  Marc,  which  had  been  time  out  of  mind  kept  as  a 
holiday  in  that  locality,  and  at  which  it  was  customary  tjwt  every  one 
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in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  present.     The  amusements  of  the 

fete  were  all  grouped  together  in  the  fields  that  lay  between  D 

and  the  village  of  St.  Philbert ;  and  upon  a  piece  of  land  visible  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Chateau,  and  called  the  Pre  St.  Marc,  were  to  be 
found  all  the  usual  attractions  of  such  popular  gatherings  as  these. 
There  were  the  menageries,  and  the  giants  and  dwarfs,  and  learned 
dogs,  or  pigs,  or  birds,  and  magicians,  and  Dutch  toupies,  and  ginger- 
bread-stalls ;  and  'there,  also,  was  the  space  set  aside  for  dancing, 
under  the  wide -spreading  boughs  of  two  enormous  chestnut  trees. 
When  night  came,  all  this  was  to  be  illuminated  with  coloured 
lamps,  but  the  festivities  of  the  night  were  left  chiefly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lower  orders,  or  to  individuals  of  the  masculine  sex 
alone  among  their  betters.  The  fashionable  hour  for  attending  the 
ft'te  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  from  four  to  six  or  half-past, — ^what 
detesmined  provincials  still  called  before  supper.  At  that  hour  all 
the  notables  were  sure  to  be  found  congregating  together  round  the 
roots  of  the  chestnut  trees,  and  either  looking  on  at  the  dancers  or 
taking  part  in  the  dance ;  for  it  was  the  custom  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion there  should  be  a  perfect  confusion  of  ranks. 
Monsieur  le  Maire  and  his  spouse,  and  the  Juge  de  Paix,  and  the 

notary,  fg^d  all  the  other  dignitaries  of  D ,  had  already  appeared 

upon  the  Pre  St.  Marc,  when  the  Yicomte  was  seen  approaching 
with  his  two  daughters  and  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  followed  by 
Richard  Prevost  and  the  doctor,  who  had  been  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  improvement  in  Monsieur  Richard's  health.  Besides 
these,  there  were  several  visitors  from  chateaux  in  the  environs ;  and 
ODo  gossip, — but  then  that  was  that  mischievous  woman  Madame 
Josephine  le  Yaillant,  the  wife  of  the  Juge  de  Paix, — declared  she  had 
seen  Monsieur  de  Champmorin  lounging  about. 

However  thai  may  be,  Felicio  did  assuredly  look  pretty  and  grace- 
ful enough  to  have  been  worth  any  suitor's  while  to  woo.  As  to 
Vevette,  her  beauty  took  people  by  surprise,  for  they  were  not  used 
to  **  think  anything  "  of  her,  as  the  common  phrase  runs,  and  it  was 
strange  to  be  positively  dazzled  by  what  you  have  never  been  taught 
to  regard  as  a  light. 

The  sisters  were  dressed  nearly  alike,  excepting  only  that  the  elder 
wore  blue,  and  the  younger  pink  ribbons.  Both  had  on  white  dresses 
and  straw  hats ;  and  whilst  the  soft  colours  of  her  blue  streamers 
harmonised  so  delightfully  with  Felicie's  delicate  even  complexion, 
and  light,  wavy,  chestnut  hair,  that  you  could  not  help  seeing  she 
had  studitd  her  efiects,  the  rosy  hue  of  Vevette's  trimmings,  that 
would  have  been  so  set  off  by  her  thick  flaxen  tresses,  paled  under 
the  damask  flush  of  her  burning  cheek  and  the  scarlet  of  her  unquiet 
Up. 

It  was  a  general  remark  how  much  better  poor  Monsieur  Richard 
looked,  and  everybody  seemed   glad  thereat;   for, — excepting  the 
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purchase  of  the  little  carriage  from  Tours, — ^Richard  Prerost  Lad 
given  no  sign  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  and  his  weak  health  was  such 
an  ohstacle  to  his  ever  thoroughly  enjoying  it,  that  his  nei^boms 
were  pleased  with  him,  and  patronised  him,  and  morally  patted  him 
on  the  back. 

When  the  usual  observations  on  the  weather,  and  the  fact  of  this 
being  the  very  finest  St.  Marc  ever  remembered,  were  at  an  end,  one 
of  the  first  subjects  of  general  conversation  wi»  the  insanity  of  oM 
Prosper. 

''  I  really  am  tired  to  death  of  hearing  that  poor  unfortunate  oM 
creature  talked  of  incessantly,'*  said  Felicie.  "It  is  precisely  what 
is  so  odious  in  provincial  life  ;  one  never  hears  the  last  of  anything, 
however  trivial  or  unimportant  it  may  happen  to  be.*'  This  remaik 
had  been  made  to  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Bichard  Prevost,  who  were 
both  standing  beside  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour  when  she  spoke. 
But  it  was  also  heard  by  Monsieur  le  Maire,  who  by  no  means 
agreed  in  this  system  of  disparaging  the  province. 

'*  It  is  possible,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, ''  that  in  a  great  centre  like 
Paris  crime  itself  may  pass  unnoticed,  but  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  prefer  provincial  ways,  and  not  to  quarrel  with  what  after  all  only 
proves  an  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  state  of  public  moralty  ;**  and 
then  he,  too,  launched  out  into  a  tirade  about  the  old  French  ways 
and  customs,  and  "  tradition,"  and  drew  from  it  all  the  plain  inference 
that  crime  was  the  daily  bread  of  the  Parisians. 

"  Crime !  my  dear  sir,"  retorted  Felicie,  with  that  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  condescension  she  sometimes  assumed,  '*bat 
there  is  no  question  of  crime  in  all  this  ;  it  is  a  question  only  of  in- 
sanity, and  the  poor  old  man  up  yonder  will  be  probably  worried  to 
death  by  the  gossips  of  D ." 

" I  assure  you,  mademoiselle,"  persisted  the  Maire,  "it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  case,  if  all  that  is  reported  be  true." 

The  Cure  and  Richard  Prevost  had  left  the  little  group  to  sp^^k  tA 
some  fjrcbh  arrivals  from  St.  Philbert.  an*l  the  VirumU ,  .  _„* 
n^joined  his  daughtei^,  now  took  part  in  the  convenAtloa^  *^  It  ft^f 
dct^s  sfie^rij  tu  mi^/'  said  be,  "  that  whiit  it  is  the  fwiltjoii  now  tit  afi 
the  public,  Ooesp  as  usual,  meddle  moet  impertin^titly  in  whtti  dps 
not  conc*t^rii  it.  Surely  s^b  loi^g  as  tho  one  pcn^ou  wko  1ft  ttkioe  ei&ttlM 
to  intcrfert  remains  silent,  no  one  ebe  has  riny  ri^it  to  fmiK  Idi 
voice*  If  Monsieur  Richard  is  convinced  of  thai  laisttfvfele  okl  wmt^ 
innoeencef  whose  baeinesfi  civn  it  possibly  be  to  tbccni^'  or  mmft^ 
bim  ?  "  But  the  ]\faire  wiis  inclined  to  support  the  i^mtti  af  ^iM  bi 
called  public  jui^tice,  and  he  was  beginniDg  to  ly^gue  Him  fjciiiti  vilk 
the  Yicomtc^,  \vhen  the  bond  charged  with  thf  mujietd  ilq|wtmgfit  «f 
this  fiftii  pluiigt^l  with  i^uch  diabolical  enarjgy  iuta  a  ei»iitiife*dAeiaa,  1^4 
no  TTiotv)  trilk  wiirt  jtjst  tUfiti  prdctit^ablo. 

MouHitiQjr  lu  Msiro  i-uqujei^ted  ih&  howKif  of  HniLaaicitMSA  FKkk*i 
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bandy  ^whilst, — the  Mairesse  being  infirm  and  unable  to  dance, — Mon- 
sieur de  Verancour  performed  vis-a-vis  to  them  with  a  very  portly  and 
consequential  personage,  Madame  Valentin,  the  grocer^s  wife,  out  and 

out  the  richest  bourgeoise  in  D ,  and  reputed  to  entertain  the 

most  advanced  opinions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  It  had  even 
been  whispered  that  Madame  Valentin  was  encouraging  her  husband 
to  lend  money  to  a  certain  lawyer  of  Republican  tendencies,  who 
dreamed  of  setting  up  a  liberal  newspi^r,  to  be  called  le  Drapeau  du 
Department,  with  a  view  to  waging  war  upon  thePrefet's  pet  organ. 
How^ever,  notwithstanding  her  political  bias,  the  epicier's  spouse 
seemed  well  pleased  with  her  cavalier,  for  she  laughed  with  all  her 
teeth,  which  were  fine,  as  she  ducked  down  through  the  chaine 
Anglaise,  and  came  back  with  evident  glee  to  her  partner  after  an 
en  avant  deux. 

Meanwhile  our  friend  Madame  Jean  had  been  led  forth  among 
the  side  couples  by  the  brigadier,  who  was  observed  invariably  to 
encircle  her  waist  with  his  arm  and  perform  a  pirouette  a  la  militaire 
with  her,  each  time  that  the  figure  of  the  quadrille  placed  him  face  to 
face  with  his  partner.  **  She  won't  marry  him  any  more  for  all  that," 
whispered  the  lanky  over-grown  son  of  the  Juge  de  Paix  to  Mere 
Jnbxne*s  Lottison,  with  whom  he  was  dancing. 

But  Louison  was  busy  admiring  Monsieur  Richard. 
Yes !    there  was  some   one  for  whom  Richard  Prevost  was  not 
"  poor  Monsieur  Richard ; "  some  one  for  whom  he  was   a   grand 
gentleman,  and  the  t3rpe  of  all  elegance  and  fashion ! 

As  we  have  said,  Richard  Prevost  was  not  ill-looking ;  he  appeared 
to  be  weakly, — that  was  all, — and  was  pre-eminently  what  the  Pro- 
ven9al  terms  "  not  much  of  a  man ;  "  but  for  the  old  washerwoman's 

daughter,  herself  the  very  handsomest  girl  of  her  class  in  D ,  this 

very  delicacy  was  refinement ;  and  Monsieur  Richard,  with  his  blond 
hair  elaborately  curled  by  the  coiffeur,  and  his  glossy  ^(^hiskers,  his  blue 
cravat,  and  pale  lilac  kid  gloves,  his  superb  watch-chain,  and  with 
clouds  of  perfume  over  all,  was  the  very  finest  gentleman  she  had  ever 
seen,  or  would  ever  have  a  chance  of  seeing.  And  so  Mere  Jubine's 
Louison  was  all  eyes  for  Monsieur  Richard,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
what  the  pale-faced  lanky  son  of  the  Juge  de  Paix  was  saying  to  her 
about  Madame  Jean  and  her  military  lover. 

Just  before  the  contre-danse  had  begun,  Raoul  de  Morville  had 
passed  close  to  the  group  where  the  Vicomte  and  his  daughters  were 
standing.  Greetings  had  been  exchanged,  and  as  Monsieur  le  Mairo 
carried  off  F^licie  as  his  partner,  Vevette  had  turned  round  as  if  with 
a  sudden  impulse; — "Have  you  forsworn  dancing,  Raoul?*'  she  asked, 
trying  to  smile  very  gaily.  **  We  used  always  to  dance  together  at 
the  St.  Marc  when  we  were  children." 

"  ^lall  we  do  so  now  ?  "  was  the  answer ;  and  Raoul  went  towards 
th«  dancers  with  Vevette  on  his  arm. 
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While  they  danced  together,  they  never  spoke  once,  but  once  ibdr 
hands  met ;  hers  lingered  in  his,  and  with  that  touch  all  words  were 
made  superfluous. 

When  the  contre-danse  was  over,  they  were  for  a  few  minutes  sepa- 
rated from  the  crowd.  **  Why  have  you  never  been  near  ua  ?"  it- 
quired  Vevette  in  a  low  tone.     **  Have  you  forgotten  us  ?  " 

"Forgotten  you,  Vevette !  "  The  way  in  which  the  words  were 
uttered  forced  her  to  look  at  Raoul,  and  when  their  eyes  had  met  sk 
had  no  further  need  to  be  reassured. 

**Then,  Raoul,"  she  added,  taking  courage,  "what  ia  the  rcascn 
you  keep  away  ?     What  has  happened  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  Vevette,''  he  rejoined,  with  an  accent  of  what  seemed  almost 
like  despair,  "  so  much  has  happened.  Little  enough,  perhaps,  for 
others,  but  for  me  everything ;''  and  then  he  paused,  while  she  looked 
and  listened  in  breathless  anxiety.  "  Suppose,"  he  continued,  '*  thai 
all  my  hopes  were  at  an  end ;  that  I  could  never  look  forward  to  ocr 
marriage.  What  would  remain  to  me  if  I  consented  to  live  on.,  to 
to  go  away  as  far  as  I  possibly  could  ; — to  put  the  seas  between  us  ? 
If  all  possible  idea  of  your  one  day  being  mine  had  to  be  given  iqi, 
my  duty,  however  hard,  would  be  to  avoid  you,  and  my  last  cbazkce 
would  be  to  fly  to  the  end  of  the  world — to  New  -Zealand  or 
Australia.'* 

"No,  Raoul,  not  that,"  was  the  rejoinder,  but  given  in  a  voice  Le 
had  never  heard  come  from  those  lips  before. 

**  Alas !  and  why  not  ?  "  he  asked  mournfully. 

"  Because  I  should  die  if  you  did."  They  looked  for  a  seeosd 
steadfastly  at  each  other ;  but  the  Vevette  who  stood  before  Raoul  now 
he  had  never  known.  All  colour  had  flown  from  her  lips  and  cheek. 
and  the  flame  in  her  eyes  had  darkened,  as  it  were ;  the  truth  had 
compelled  her ;  the  shy  convent-bred  girl  was  gone  ;  and  in  her  plaee 
was  the  passionate  woman,  really  loving  unto  death. 

It  WiiB  not  iij  nmseulmc  imtiirG  uoi  fu>r  Due  iuaLant  to  be  ctLra|>44in>i 
ut  the  !:L\xt\s  Eil  thus  desperately  made,  and  for  ooe  in^tacii  Eauiir« 
wLok  conn  ten  aiiCi}  glowed  with  the  glory  of  being  loved^  **'  Tbo, 
my  owD,"  ho  rcifiumed  fondly,  **  you  must  know  i*-lxiit  hai  1 
yoit  muiist  know  $ill ;  you  alone  must  decide  what  shaU  bo  i 
Come  what  will^  iii  three  days  I  mutst  he  in  Paris,  but ^* 

*•  In  Paris »  in  iLrco  days  ?  '^  gasped  Vtivette- 

''That  muift  be,  diurling,"  he  replied  iOothinf^y ;  "  Inti  tifti  iti 
minor  eviL     I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  all  my  n  J  I  ffw«r 

to  abide  by  your  decision.  Bon't  look  eo  t^^rriEc^df  hi\  .  toiBi;  I 

bave^ "     But  all  further  conversation  waa  cut  filiori  hf  '^wsmmm 

lo  Mairc,  who   strutted  up  to  solicit  Uia  liooanr  of  J^fadtfnobJii 
Vevette's  hand. 

When  tbat  (|Ufbdrille  was  over,  tho  otctiml  to|iao  df  uM 
^lorel  was  recurred  to,  for  the  boneit  of  a  viailar  al  «  ntig 
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<^Lateaa  to  whom  the  entire  story  was  new.  "  Do  you  know,  Mon- 
sieur le  Yicomte,"  urged  Monsieur  lo  Maire,  harking  back  to  his  old 
s^rgoment  of  **  public  justice,'* — "  Do  you  know  that  what  Joseph  le 
^aillant  tells  is  passing  strange  all  the  same  ?" 

•*  Oh !  so  youVe  been  inspecting  poor  old  Prosper,  have  you  ?  " 
Slaked  Monsieur  de  Yerancour,  with  a  supercilious  glance  at  the  Juge 
cle  Paix's  son. 

"  I  went  up  there  yesterday,**  replied  the  lanky  youth. 
**  Well,  and  what  did  you  see  that  was  so  wonderful  ?  " 
*•  Oh,  only  Pro8per*s  drawings,  and  the  same  words  over  and  over, 
*  Prosper  did  it,*  and  then  the  date,  *  14th  of  October.*     His  new 
mania  is  to  draw  a  kind  of  figure  of  a  guillotine  with  three  great 
capital  letters  under  it,  a  P,  an  M,  and  an  B.     Always  these  three 
same ;  and  sometimes  they  stand  under  a  guillotine,  sometimes  flames 
are  pictured  under  them :  but  always  these  three  letters  are  repeated ; 
and  over  the  guillotine  he  mostly  writes,  '  Expiation !  *     And  then  ho 
sits  down  before  the  drawing  and  looks  at  it  till  your  flesh  creeps  as 
you  look  at  him.     Is  not  that  a  queer  thing.  Monsieur  lo  Yicomte  ?  *' 
**An  M,  that*8  Morel,**  said   Monsieur    de  Yerancour,  "and  P, 
that's  Prosper— but  what's  R  for  ?  ** 

**  Well,  perhaps  Betribution  I  **  opined  the  Juge  de  Paix. 
*«  I  will  go  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  to  all  this  myself,**  said 
Monsieur  le  Maire.     "  I  can*t  go  to-morrow,  but  I  will  positively  go 
the  day  after.** 

The  Yicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  Poor  devil !  **  said  he,  **  they'll  torture  him  to  death.'* 
"  I  incline  to  think  the  Maire  is  quite  right,**  observed  the  Cure 
gravely.     "1  can't  help  believing  there  is  more  in  all  this  than  you 
fancy." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROSPER*S     ARREST. 

Upon  the  face  of  it  was  there  enough  to  account  for  Baoul  de  Mor- 
ville's  sore  depression  of  spirits  ?  That  question  touches  the  individual 
appreciation  of  suffering  which  is  difierent  in  each  human  being. 
What  to  one  is  but  a  feather,  may  to  the  other  be  a  weight  beneath 
inrhich  he  is  crushed.  If  young  Morville*s  past  life,  and  the  hopes 
upon  which  his  whole  heart  had  centred,  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  good  cause  to  feel  exceedingly  unhappy. 

If  the  circumstances  wherewith  love  is   surrounded  in   different 
coimtries  be  well   examined,   it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  can  be 
more  various  than  the  aspects  of  the  passion  which  many  people 
falsely  believe  to  be  **  the  same  everywhere.*' 
.    If  a  man  without  fortune  love  a  girl  without  a  farthing,  in  England, 
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need  he  despair  ?  No  I  for  he  has  recourses  open  to  him :  he  can  ^mtA 
and  win  her,  he  can  emigrate  to  one  of  those  many  hinds  wben 
English  is  spoken,  and  hy  dint  of  toil,  time,  and  endurance,  it  is  idok 
than  prohahle  he  may  end  by  gaining  enough  to  enable  him  to  mnte 
himself  to  her  without  whom  life  seems  to  him  worthless.  At  aL 
events  he  has  society  and  public  opinion  on  his  side.  For  his  ener^ 
and  for  her  constancy  everybody  will  think  higher  of  the  couple  wio 
wish  to  marry  for  love. 

But  not  so  in  France.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who,  iwithoc 
money,  wishes  to  gain  it  in  order  to  marry  the  woman  he  has  chficeo, 
has  a  marvellously  small  choice  of  means  whereby  to  achieve  his  aim. 
If  he  has  financial  aptitudes,  no  scruples,  and  great  luck,  he  may  by 
some  stroke  on  the  bourse,  in  which  he  has  risked  honour, — in  case  cf 
failure, — achieve  fortune ;  but  the  man  capable  of  that  is  mostly  i 
man  incapable  of  the  devotion  we  suppose  him  setting  oat  to  aene. 
For  a  chivalrous  minded  man, — and  the  man  who  resolves  to  win  die 
girl  he  loves  is  that, — ^it  is  hard  to  see  any  resource  in  Fsanee. 
How  he  is  to  achieve  independence  in  a  country  where  every  sxn^ 
field  for  activity,  large  or  small,  is  railed  in  and  set  aside,  and  where 
nothing  is  open  to  individual  energy,  it  is  hard  to  see  ;  bat  whai  i« 
worse  is,  that  he  has  society,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  it,  against  him.  He  must  do  whatever  he  does  without 
ever  allowing  his  motive  to  be  guessed,  or  he  is  lost.  His  frieais 
would  set  him  down  for  a  fool,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  wamt- 
thing  near  akin  to  a  perturbator  of  general  morahty. 

All  that  esteem,  all  that  83rmpathetic  encouragement  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  man  who  has  to  fight  a  hard  fight,  are  denied  in 
France  to  the  man  who  dreams  of  marrying  for  love.  He  becomes  a 
species  of  Pariah,  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  let  inside  your  doors.  If  he, 
being  without  money,  chose  to  love  a  girl  who  has  plenty,  that  is  quite 
another  thing.  Ai  he  wins  her,  he  will  be  applauded  because  the  low 
can  be  denied.  K  a  very  rich  man,  on  the  other  hand,  be  r^olved  to 
marry  a  woman  who  is  poor,  that  again  will  be  tolerated ; — ^thou^  cot 
A'iewo  J  so  fnvoiinibly  us  the  preceding  case,  beejiiih  _  _  J  ,  -*  l*i 
example ;  lirst»  to  rich  sons  of  famiUes  who,  indcpendcBtlj  ol  tfMr 
pare  tits  f  miiy  take  to  marrying  penniless  wives,  and  nejct^to  i 
giilE,  who  mLiy  nourish  illn&iooi  and  bec^ome  dangermcs  to  I 
uf  respectable  families. 

No  !  The  fitnos!^  of  thingB  Uoa  in  the  union  of  moiiej  ' 
TLut  IB  according  to  rtile.  What  i«  6o  aka*  is  tiia  i 
with  wealth.  In  this  arrangoment  also  there  if  a  fitnaM^ 
cocitemplate,  for  there  is  an  exchange  of  indnalilea.  Smittbf  k 
6 old  and  iomeibiog  bought,  and  it  m  aJloglllier  a  tinriinaai  Inia- 
action, — ^ia  which  a  Frenchmiin  tells  yon  jtio  fni4  *'  a  gimwilaaf " 

But  in  a  marriage  of  povi^rty  with  po^iisriy  Ibure  u  )M>  ^ 
unt]  the  lov6  whJ4ih  induces  it  m  only  ttH 
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No^w-,  Baonl^s  position  was  in  this  respect  the  worst  of  all  possible 
positions.  He  had  conceived  the  mad  idea  of  winning  by  his  own  exer- 
tions the  hand  of  a  girl  who  was  as  poor  as  himself.  He  had  no  excuse, 
for  be  had  been  brought  up  with  Felicie  and  Vevette,  and  knew 
their  pecuniary  situation  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own.  Of  course,  if 
Mademoiselle  Genevieve  de  Verancour  shared  his  absurd  notions,  it 
was  w^hoUy  and  entirely  his  fault ;  for,  unless  he  had  forced  them 
upon  her,  how  should  a  **  well-bom  "  girl,  educated  in  a  convent  too ! 
ever  entertain  any  idea  so  utterly  wrong  as  that  of  marrying  for 
loYe  ?  All  the  blame  would  be  Haoul's ;  and  had  he  any,  the 
remotest  chance,  of  earning  for  himself  the  even  relative  indepen- 
dence that  would  enable  him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  beloved  ? 

Perhaps  there  had  been  a  time,  not  far  off,  when  he  had  thought  that 
his  hopes  might  be  realised ;  but  what  were  his  present  prospects  ?  He 
had  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  for  working  hard  in  a  public  office 
for  eight  hours  a  day !  Sixty  pounds  per  annum  would  not  go  for  to 
maintain  a  wife,  let  alone  children.  And  what  were  his  other  chances  ? 
Perhaps  promotion  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  a  salary  of  seventy-five, 
or  it  might  be  a  hundred  pounds  yearly ; — for  he  had  no  **  protection." 
All  this  was  disheartening  enough,  and  Kaoul  was  dishe^tened. 
He  loved  Vevette  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  could  see  nothing 
in  life  worth  having  if  she  failed  him.  But  he  sickened  at  the  notion 
of  waiting  for  long  years.  He  wanted  Vevette  to  be  his  now  ;  now, 
while  he  and  she  were  young,  and  that  its  first  bloom  was  on  their 
love.  More  even  than  the  cheerlessness  of  his  prospects  he  felt  the 
hardness  of  being  obliged  to  hide  his  one  object  in  life  as  though  it 
were  a  crime.  As  a  man  who  lives  for  a  passion  unconnected  with 
ambition  or  interest,  Eaoul  was  a  man  out  of  all  communion  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  ;  and,  if  you  examine  impartially  his  position,  his 
nature,  and  his  probable  chances,  you  will  perhaps  see  that  he  had 
Bcmie  cause  for  apparent  despair. 

In  three  days  he  was  to  leave  D .    When  to  return,  and  with 

what  hopes  ?    As  he  thought  of  this  and  this  only,  it  is  no  wonder 

that  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  events  which  in  D were 

marching  on  apace. 

The  day  following  the  St.  Marc,  Monsieur  le  Maire  could  not,  as 
he  said,  go  and  visit  the  old  bucheron,  but  the  day  after  he  did  so, 
and  his  visit  had  a  remai^able  result !  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  an 
early  ris^,  and  the  clocks  had  not  yet  struck  eight  when  he  turned  into 
the  narrow  path  which,  through  the  brushwood  and  brambles,  led  to 
the  spot  where  Prosper  Morel  had  erected  his  present  abode.  The 
dew  was  still  heavy  on  the  ground,  and  the  damp  under  foot  and 
over  head  made  the  place  remarkably  cheerless,  let  alone  the  gloom 
which  was  cast  around  it  by  its  strange  occupant. 

When  Monsieur  le  Maire  reached  the  spot  on  which  stood  the 
ilied  called  La  Chapollo  a  Prosper,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  inhabi- 
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tant,  no  trace  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  living  man.  The  Maire  went 
straight  up  to  the  open  side  of  the  shed,  and  examined  minnt^ 
all  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  the  chapel,  and  when  he  had 
done  that,  he,  with  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  civil  functionary  -whi^ 
the  Cure  had  not,  proceeded  to  an  investigation  of  the  other  pvt 
of  the  rude  dwelling.  It  had  seemingly  neither  door  nor  windoir, 
but  on  raising  the  clumsy  bit  of  hurdle-fence  with  which  the 
opening  was  closed,  you  looked  into  a  sort  of  den  or  hole  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  woodcutter  slept.  In  one  comer  wss 
a  heap  of  straw,  hay,  heather,  and  fern,  all  mixed  up  together,  az^ 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  coarse  brown  blanket,  very  much  tcriL 
It  was  more  like  the  lair  of  a  beast  than  the  resting-place  of  a  maa, 
but  it  was  evidently  the  old  man*s  bed. 

The  Maire  indulged  in  a  protracted  examination  of  the  inside  of 
the  establishment,  but  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Of  the 
occupant  there  was  no  sign.  Leaving  the  apparent  bed-chamber  of 
the  bucheron,  and  closing  it  up  again  with^  the  hurdle,  the  viaitar 
passed  to  the  outside  of  the  shed  and  proceeded  to  study  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  boarding  at  the  back  of  it.  Yes,  truly  enough,  then 
they  were ; — ^the  figures  and  images  and  signs  of  which  so  much  had 
been  told !  There  were  the  guillotines,  and  flames,  and  verses  from 
the  Psalms,  and,  over  and  over  repeated,  the  words :  "  Prosper  d^ 
it,**  and  <<  God  be  merciful  to  the  murderer !  *'  And  there  stood  agaa 
nnd  again  the  letters  P  and  M  under  the  guillotine,  over  the  flames ; 
but  of  no  other  letter  was  there  any  trace ;  whether  the  letter  B 
meant  Retribution,  as  the  Juge  de  Paix  suggested,  or  not,  was  all  one; 
for  there  was  no  letter  B  to  be  seen  anywhere.  To  this  Monsieur  le 
Maire  attached  very  little  importance.  It  only  made  him  form  a  raUier 
low  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Juge  de  Paix*s  lanky,  overgronn 
boy,  who  in  that  respect  simply  shared  in  the  mind  of  M.  le  Maire 
the  disfavour  attaching  to  boys  in  general,  who  were  all  in  hit 
opinion  more  or  less  stupid  and  inaccurate. 

At  last  the  Maire  discovered  Prosper  Morel.  But  what  was  he  doing? 

Turning  round  the  comer  behind  the  part  of  the  shed  devoted  to 
the  chapel,  the  visitor  came  upon  what  looked  at  first  like  a  heap  of 
old  clothes,  but  what  tumed  out  to  be  the  Breton  cowering  dova 
with  hands  and  knees  upon  the  ground,  and  apparently  groping  hi 
Bomothirtji:  hidden  upon,  or  under  the  earth*  At  sight  of  IT^c  in^r  .'^ 
Prosper  looked  up,  ani^  tail] in g  round  seated  himself  d^Ubamuljrivatii 
his  back  to  tbe  &bed  and  his  two  hands  claE^petl  acris^  hia  Imgai,.  Ha 
neither  looked  angry  nor  surprised,  but  gazod  intcnUy  at  tli#  1 

"  Yon  lead  a  solitary"  Ufo  out  here/'  began  th^*  dlin^lUnr, 

''No  I"  answered  the  Breton,  "my  life  is  pit^^pled.   I 
nlrine." 

**  Who  is  with  yon  ?  '*  asked  the  Mairap  detensu&cd  lo  homoor  Hm 
old  man. 
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**  Who  is  with  me  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  The  past,  the  past  I  Vm  fall 
of  the  past." 

**  Prosper,"  continued  his  interlocutor,  "I  have  not  come  here  to 
do  you  any  harm,  but  to  judge  Sot  myself  of  the  strange  reports  that 
you  encourage  by  your  own  conduct.  Look  at  me,  Prosper  Morel, 
and  try  to  tell  me  the  real  truth.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying 
the  wild  things  you  say  ?  What  interest  have  you  in  leading  the  whole 
town  down  there  to  believe  that  you  have  committed  an  awful  crime  ?  " 
While  the  Maire  was  speaking,  Prosper's  countenance  underwent 
no  change.  ,  All  its  life  was  as  usual  concentrated  in  the  eyes,  and 
these  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  as  though  they  would  absorb  his 
enfry  feature.  Slowly  he  rose,  and  his  huge  uncouth  figure  leaning 
against  the  wall,  he  put  forth  his  arm  and  fastened  his  bony  fingers 
upon  the  Maire's  wrist. 

"What  reason?"  he  exclaimed ;" what  interest?  What;  can't 
yon  understand  it  ?  My  soul !  my  soul !  I  want  to  save  that.  But 
that  is  how  you  are,  you  bourgeois,  all  of  you !  You  go  to  church, 
bat  you  don't  believe ;  and  you  don't  care  for  truth,  God's  truth,  the 
eternal  truth,  by  which  we  are  saved  or  damned.  You  will  take  the 
life  of  an  innocent  creature,  because  you  think  he  seems  guilty,  and 
you  take  no  trouble  to  see  whether  he  is  so  or  not,  and  when  real 
guilt, — the  very  truth  of  crime, — ^is  brought  before  you,  you  won't 
recognise  it,  because  it  is  not  discovered  by  the  agents  of  the  law. 
Oh !  Monsieur  le  Maire,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  went  on  the  biicheron 
with  desperate  earnestness,  ''  we  have  souls ;  we  really  have  souls, 
and  we  can  save  them." 

"  But,  my  good  man,"  objected  the  other,  now  seriously  inclined 
to  believe  in  Prosper's  insanity,  '*  do  you  mean  then,  seriously,  to 
declare  that  you  murdered  Martin  Prevost?'* 

"  This  hand  did  the  deed,"  replied  the  woodcutter,  holding  up  his 
right  hand  and  spreading  its  five  fingers  out  to  their  utmost  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  Maire,  who  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two.  <*  Yes !  " 
resumed  the  Breton,  <'  this  hand,  but  only  this  hand ;  not  mind  or 
will ;  only  the  hand  1 " 

«  And  you  hope  for  forgiveness  by  accusing  yourself  ?  '*  suggested 
hia  visitor. 

"  Hope !  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  confessed.  I  confess  every 
day.  Gome  with  me  !  "  and  before  he  could  resist  it,  the  Maire  found 
himself  dragged  before  the  boarding,  on  which  Prosper  pointed  out 
to  him  his  gloomy  writings.  '<  There,"  he  said,  '*  and  there,  and 
there!  I  hide  nothing,  I  give  all  I  have  to  purchase  back  my 
soul,  and  when  the  Lord  has  forgiven  me,  expiation  will  come.  I 
wait,  I  wait !  De  profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine  1 "  And  he 
crossed  his  hands  on  his  breast  and  looked  upwards  fervently. 

The  Maire  was  now  all  but  fully  convinced  of  Prosper's  insanity ; 
tnd  the  latter  caught  at  his  conviction  by  some  intuitive  sense. 
VOL.  I.  .  u  u 
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''  Ah  r*  he  ezelaimedy  with  sadden  animation ;  '*  that  is  so  like  yon 
all.  You  don't  believe  what  yon  don*t  know.  Take  care,  Monsienr  la 
Maire ;  take  care !  Yon  don't  believe  a  man  has  a  sonl ;  yon  don't 
believe  he  onght  to  give  his  life  to  sa^e  it.  Yon  wouldn't  save  yonrs 
with  your  life,  Monsienr  le  Maire.  Saint  Thomas !  Saint  Tkomas ! 
they  must  touch,  ere  they  believe.     Well  then,  look  here!  '* 

Seizing  hold  of  the  Maire's  arm  he  led  him  back  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  himself  been  discovered  eowering  down  npon  the  ground. 
He  went  down  upon  both  knees,  displaced  a  few  loose  stones,  took 
up  with  his  nails  a  square  sod  of  turf,  cleared  away  soma  mouldy  and 
Inrought  to  view  a  small  wooden  box,  the  lid  of  which  he  opened 
without  taking  the  box  from  its  resting  place.  <'  There,"  he  cnii, 
''  what  do  you  see  now  ? — golden  Napoleons,  and  bank-notes,  and 
papers,  and  a  purse  I  There  is  all  that  was  taken  out  of  MonaeuFs 
strong  box  when  he  was  dead.  There  it  lies ; — ^all  thai  ygu  never 
could  find ;  all  that  for  which  you  were  so  certain  he  was  killed, 
there  it  lies  !  Now  you  believe  because  now  you  understand.  Oh.  t 
you  wise,  wise  men  1  And  you  take  to  yourselves  the  right  to  punidi 
and  absolve  1  Help  me  to  save  my  soul,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  help  me 
to  save  my  soul !  For  now  you  know  I  am  the  murderer  of  my  master.** 

The  Maire  was  convinced. 

♦  4:  «  «  «  4t  * 

That  same  day,  the  27th  of  April,  Prosper  Morel  was  arrested  by 
the  Brigadier  de  Gendarmerie  and  htf  assistants  in  virtue  of  a  proper 

warrant,  and  lodged  provisionally  in  the  jail  at  D ,    He  offered 

no  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  curious  kind  of  elation  seemed  to 
inspire  him,  and  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  between  his  ei^tors, 

into  the  town  of  D ,  a  crucifix  clasped  with  both  hands  upon  hit 

breast,  and  chanting  as  ho  went,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  litanies  for  the 
Dead. 
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AxoNosT  the  many  anecdotes  related  of  Pins  IX.,  it  is  recorded 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  enthusiastic  devotee  attempted  to  con- 
sole  him  amidst  his  troohles  hy  the  remark  that,  after  all,  the  Bark 
of  St.  Peter  would  never  founder,  the  holy  father  replied,  '<La 
barca,  no,  ma  il  Bare%jolo,  si " — The  hoat  was  certain  to  ride  out  the 
storm,  hnt  the  hoatmen  might  well  he  washed  overhoard.  A  some- 
what similar  sentiment  to  that  expressed  in  this  Papal  epigram  would 
represent,  not  unfairly,  the  state  of  feeling  with  which  many  thought- 
fal  English  Liberals  regard  the  prospects  of  their  party.  As  to  the 
perpetuity  of  those  principles,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
must  describe  by  the  much  abused  name  of  the  principles  of  progress, 
we  entertain  as  absolute  and  unswerving  a  faith  as  ever  zealot  enter- 
tained in  the  indestructibility  of  the  one  orthodox  creed.  As  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  there  will  be  a  party  of  progress 
and  a  party  opposed  to  change.  The  struggle,  whidi  in  the  old 
Persian  theology  was  symbolised  by  the  perpetual  warfare  between 
Ormnzd  and  Arimanes,  is  always  going  on  in  this  as  in  every  civilised 
country.  The  questions  at  issue  between  the  contending  parties 
vary  from  generation  to  generation,  almost  from  year  to  year.  The 
goal  of  one  era  is  the  starting-point  of  the  next.  The  most  bigoted 
Tories  of  the  present  day  are  infinitely  more  liberal  in  many  practical 
respects  than  the  Boundheads  of  two  centuries  ago.  But  for  all  that 
the  men  of  the  Commonwealth  were  fighting  in  Uie  same  cause  with 
tlie  Beformers  of  oxxr  own  day.  Future  generations  may,  and  wiU, 
apply  to  the  men  of  our  time,  the  test  which,  as  Lord  Macanlay 
stated,  must  be  applied  to  the  men  of  the  Bevolution.  '*  The  ques- 
tion,*' to  quote  the  words  of  the  most  brilliant  of  English  essayists, 
**  with  respect  to  them,  is  not  where  they  were,  but  which  way  they 
were  going.  Were  their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ?  Were  they  in  the  front  or  in  ike  rear  of  their  generation  ? 
Did  they  exert  themselves  to  help  onward  the  great  movement  of  the 
human  race  or  to  stop  it?  '*  It  is  possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that 
the  verdict  of  history  may  convict  the  Liberals  of  our  own  day,  as  our 
judgment  convicts  those  of  a  preceding  era  of  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment, of  much  narrowness  of  vision,  of  holding  tenets  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism ;  but  still  this  verdict  will, 
we  doubt  not,  decide  that  there  were  amongst  us  men  whose  faces 
were  set  in  the  right  direction,  who  were  in  the  front,  not  in  the  rear, 

uu2 
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of  their  generation,  who  did  exert  themselves  to  help  forward  the 
great  movement  of  the  human  race. 

But  perfect  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  indestructibility  of 
Liberalism  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  admission  that  the  schools* 
or  parties^  or  organisations,  which  from  time  to  time  carry  on 
the  work  of  Liberalism  are  by  no  means  indestructible.  Nor  is  any 
want  of  loyalty  involved  in  the  confession,  that  the  liberal  party  is 
now  passing  through  a  very  critical  phase  of  its  existence.  Without 
entering  on  any  recondite  historical  disquisition,  we  may  say  roughly, 
that  the  Liberals,  as  a  party,  date  from  the  first  Beform  Bill.  They 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  in  their  time  did 
good  yeoman's  service  to  the  State.  There  are  individual  Whigs  lift 
now,  but  the  Whigs  as  a  party  are  dead  and  gone.  No  young  poli- 
tician starting  in  public  life,  no  candidate  addressing  himself  to  any 
independent  constituency,  would  think  of  describing  himself  as  a 
Whig.  The  substitution  of  the  term  Liberal  for  Whig,  means  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  mere  change  of  names.  With  the  name  of  Whig, 
there  has  vanished  also  that  peculiar  coalition  between  democratic 
principles  and  aristocratic  prejudices  which  constituted  the  essence  of 
Whiggism.  Li  the  same  way,  whenever  it  comes  to  pass  that  Liberal, 
as  a  party  name,  is  supplanted  by  that  of  Badical,  the  alteration  will 
indicate  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  name  is  applied.  The  Liberals,  as  our  generation  has 
known  them,  have  represented  the  cause  of  progress,  but  they  have 
represented  also  the  interests,  the  convictions,  and  to  some  extent 
the  prejudices  of  the  great  English  middle  class.  It  is  not  difi&cult 
to  imagine  a  party  with  higher  aims,  greater  earnestness,  and  deeper 
convictions,  than  that  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Liberal.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  that  in  the  course  of  years,  England  may  be  governed 
by  such  a  party  as  the  one  which  our  imagination  pictures.  But 
common  sense  tells  us  that  there  is  not,  and  that  for  a  long  time 
there  cannot  be,  any  such  party  in  existence ;  while  common  fairness 
bids  us  acknowledge  that  with  all  its  failings,  the  liberal  party  of  the 
present  day  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  party  of  progr^ 
that  the  country  has  yet  known. 

What  mathematicians  term  solutions  of  continuity  are  rare  in  onr 
political  annals ;  and  even  assuming  that  we  thought  the  result  desir- 
able, we  should  be  unwise  to  reckon  on  any  sudden  transformation  of 
the  liberal  party  as  it  at  present  exists.  We  can  understand  well 
enough  that  to  a  class  of  minds  wedded  to  abstract  principles,  impatient 
of  delay,  eager  for  immediate  action,  the  sort  of  Liberalism  which 
characterises  the  great  mass  of  our  party  may  seem  a  matter  of  small 
account.  We  think  ourselves  that  this  view  is  founded  on  a  miscalcula- 
tion. The  question  that  practical  men  ought  to  ask  themselves  is  this. 
What  combination  is  most  likely  to  promote  the  furtherance  of  liberal 
measures  ?    To  this  question  our  reply  would  be,  without  hesitatiooy 
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the  mainienanee  of  the  liheral  party.  Unless  some  common  line  of 
action  can  be  agreed  upon  which  will  unite  in  its  support  the  whole, 
or»  at  any  rate,  the  great  majority,  of  the  members  who  now  sit  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  party  will  break  up 
into  sections.  We  should  have  indeed  a  body  of  advanced  Beformers, 
men  holding  very  definite  opinions,  men  of  great  earnestness  and  deep 
convictions,  and  we  may  add  also,  men  of  somewhat  narrow  prejudices, 
whose  destructive  energies  were  developed  out  of  proportion  to  their 
constructive  ones.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  the  present,  probably  for 
many  years  to  come,  this  party  must  remain  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
Condemned  to  the  inaction  of  prolonged  exclusion  from  power,  their 
pc^udices  would  become  more  confirmed,  their  zeal  more  intolerant, 
and  the  division  between  them  and  the  moderate  Liberals  more 
iireconcilable.  The  result  would  be  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
party  would  give  a  tacit,  if  not  an  avowed,  support  to  the  Tories ;  and 
we  should  have  an  era  of  conservative  rule  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
duration.  Now,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  state  of  things  might 
come  to  pass  in  which  such  a  disruption  of  the  party,  such  an  open 
separation  between  the  advanced  and  the  moderate  Liberals,  would 
be  of  real  advantage  to  the  cause  of  progress.  If  there  were  no  im- 
portant measures  which  could  be  carried  by  the  Liberals  of  our  day, 
if  the  one  condition  on  which  corporate  existence  were  possible  was 
that  the  earnest  Beformers  should  consent  to  do  nothing  in  order  no 
to  lose  the  support  of  their  weaker  brethren,  we  should  say  that  the 
booner  a  liberal  majority  was  exchanged  for  a  radical  minority  the 
better  for  the  interests  of  true  Liberalism.  But  we  can  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  a  great 
deal  of  work  before  us  which  the  liberal  party  may  and  can  perform, 
but  which  assuredly  will  not  be  performed  if  the  administration  of 
afiGairs  is  handed  over  permanently  to  the  Conservatives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  men  who,  like  ourselves,  prefer  the 
substance  to  the  shadow,  an  immediate  certain  good  to  a  proble- 
matical and  contingent  gain,  must  view  with  extreme  reluctance  the 
prospect  of  any  dissolution  of  the  liberal  party.  There  is  still,  in  our 
judgment,  much  work  for  it  to  do,  work  that  it  can  do  better  than 
any  other  organisation  which  can  take  its  place  ;  and  till  that  work  be 
accomplished  the  time  has  not  come  for  its  disrupture.  Yet  it  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  there  existed  no  danger  of  its  breaking  to 
pieces.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  the  danger  which  threatens  its  exist- 
ence to  be  a  very  grave  one,  and  to  be  averted  only  by  decisive  action. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  inquire  now  into  the  various  causes  which 
gradually  debilitated  the  great  party  that  carried  Boman  Catholic 
emancipation,  that  passed  the  Beform  Bill,  that  repealed  the  Com 
Laws.  This  much,  however,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the  Palmer- 
stonian  regime  represented  the  lowest  period  in  the  Liberal  annals. 
^6  grand  ministerial  msyority  returned  to  Parliament  at  the  last 
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election,  was  composed  of  men  "wiiose  chief  bond  of  nnkm  oomisted 
■in  the  fact  that  they  all  more  or  less  willingly  accepted  ^ 
necessity  of  supporting  Lord  Palmerston  as  Premier.  Wbcn  the 
great  statesman  died, — ^for  great  as  a  etatesman  we  hold  Lord 
Palmerston  to  have  been,  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  his 
character  as  a  Beformer  or  a  Liberal, — the  majority  were,  not  only 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  bat  as  sheep  without  the  ovine  instinct 
which  causes  them  to  herd  in  flocks  together.  It  is  conceivable  thai 
Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  kept  the  party  together 
if  they  had  pursued  the  Palmerstonian  policy  of  masterly  inacti<m ; 
but  their  attempts  to  carry  the  principles  of  the  party  into  practice, 
in  however  modified  a  degree,  broke  to  pieces  an  organisation  which 
had  already  lost  its  true  bond  of  cohesion.  The  session  of  1866 
showed  clearly  that  the  Liberals,  great  as  their  numerical  strengtii 
was,  did  not  possess  a  working  msgority  in  Parliament  for  any  practical 
purpose,  and  that  the  task  of  reform,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  aU,  mnsl 
be  done  by  a  Conservative  Government. 

We  are  not  going  to  re- open  once  more  the  weary  controversy  as  to 
the  history  of  the  late  Beform  Bill,  the  intentions  of  ittf  authors,  orthe 
morality  of  th^  tactics  by  which  it  was  passed.  We  only  allude  to 
the  subject  in  order  to  point  out  how  the  circumstances  under  which 
household  suffrage  became  the  law  of  the  land  must  necessarily  influeiu^ 
the  future  policy  of  the  Liberals.  The  bill, — ^let  us  speak  the  honest 
truth, — ^was  not  carried  in  obedience  to  any  irresistible  expression  of 
popular  opinion.  The  "Vox  PopuK"  was  not  obeyed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  never  raised.  The  Hyde  Park  riots  and  Pall  BfaO 
processions  were  made  much  of  as  excuses  for  reform,  but  no  sensible 
person  regards  them  as  the  causes  of  reform.  Li  fact,  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  bill  would  not  have  been  materially  affected  in  any 
way  if  the  League  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  Nor,  again,  can 
we  fairly  say  that  reform  was  due  to  the  deep  conviction  of  Parlia- 
ment. Boman  Catholic  emancipation  was  never  popular  with  tho 
masses  ;  but  it  was  carried  against  the  Crown  and  the  Tories  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Liberals  of  the  time.  No  similar  assertion  can 
honestly  be  made  with  respect  to  the  late  Beform  Bill.  It  was 
accepted  with  about  equal  reluctance  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  a 
disagreeable  necessity ;  and  if  vote  by  ballot  had  existed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  surrounded  with  that  inviolable  secrecy  which  the 
admirers  of  the  system  imagine  can  be  attached  to  its  working,  we 
cannot  doubt  but,  time  after  time,  Mr.  Disraeli*s  household  suffirage 
measure  would  have  been  thrown  out  by  overwhelming  m^orities. 
We  make  this  confession  with  no  view  of  denying  the  need  for  refonn. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent  national 
necessity.  The  dead-lock  of  parties  may  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  bill  passing,  but  that  fatal  dead-lock  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  electoral  body  had  ceased  to  represent  the  nation. 
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Ix>oking  on  the  whole  qnestion  with  as  znnoh  impartiality  as  we 
can  coxmnand,  it  seems  to  us  that,  while  the  Tories  cannot  justly 
daixn  any  great  credit  for  passing  a  measnre  which  they  disliked  at 
heart,  the  Liberals,  as  a  party^  can  as  little  demand  gratitade  for  the 
enaetmont  of  a  bill  to  which  at  best  they  gave  a  half-hearted  support. 
In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  everybody  who  at  any  time  advocated  an 
extensive  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  contributed  to  the  final  triumph 
of  the  principle  of  household  sufirage.  But  no  one  party  in  the  State 
can  fairly  claim  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  parentage  of  the  measure. 
We  record  this  fact  with  regret.  It  would,  in  our  judgment,  have 
been  better  for  the  Liberals,  better  for  the  country  at  large,  had  reform 
been  enacted  through  their  unassisted  efforts.  For  many  years  past 
reform  has  been  the  work  set  before  the  liberal  party ;  and  had  they 
not  persistently  declined  to  grapple  with  their  task,  their  position  at 
the  present  day  would  be  far  more  commanding  than  it  is.  There  is 
no  mistake,  however,  in  politics  at  once  more  common  and  more  fatal 
than  that  of  assuming,  because  we  wish  things  had  been  otherwise, 
that  therefore  they  were  otherwise.  We  shall  commit  this  error, 
unless  we  acknowledge,  not  only  ip  others,  but  to  ourselves,  that  the 
B«form  Bin  of  1867  was  in  no  real  sense  the  work  of  the  liberal 
party. 

We  dwell  on  this  fact,  from  a  double  motive.     During  the  recess 

there   has  been  a  tendency  on^  the  part  of  liberal  spokesmen  to 

fi^t  the  old  battle  over  again  with  unnecessary  zeal.     It  is  natural 

enough  that  while  the  Tory  leaders  arrogate  to  themselves  a  credit 

which  is  not  justly  due,  their  opponents  should  endeavour  to  prove 

that  their  own  claims  on  the  public  gratitude  are  at  least  equally 

wen  founded.     But  the  word  natural  is  not  synonymous  with  the 

word  poUtic ;  and  we  deem  this  perpetual  recurrence  to  an  extinct 

controversy  to  be  unwise.     Even  if  we  do  not  accept  Talleyrand's 

dictum,  that  there  is  one  person  who  knows  everything,  and  that  is,  all 

the  world,  we  must  own  that  there  is  one  person  who  can  never  be 

deceived,  and  that  is,  all  the  world.     Now,  all  the  world  knows  that 

the  late  Beform  Bill  was  in  no  sense  the  outcome  of  honest  hearty 

work  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals ;  and  therefore  no  amount  of  special 

pleading  or  historical  disquisition  will  create  an  impression  that  it 

was  BO.     The  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  Tories  and  Liberals, 

Hadicals,  AduUamites,  Tea-room  men,  and  others,  belong  to  the  domain 

of  history ;  and  no  practical  good  will  accrue  to  any  one  from  an 

attempt  to  prove  that  things  would  have  been  different  if  something 

W  happened  which  did  not  happen,  or  that  our  public  men  intended 

to  do  something  quite  different  from  what  they  actually  did  do.     The 

gP^t  public  cares  much  more  about  the  coming  friture  than  the  imme- 

^te  past,  and  is  more  anxious  to  know  what  the  Liberals  intend 

to  do  this  session  than  what  they  think  they  ought  to  have  done  in 

the  one  that  is  now  numbered  with  the  dead.    Again, — and  this  is  a 
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point  to  which  we  attach  much  greater  importance, — it  is  essential  to 
understand  the  true  character  of  onr  recent  reform  legislation,  if  we 
are  to  make  any  jnst  estimate  of  what  should  he  the  future  programme 
of  the  Liberals.  We  have  seen  with  regret  a  disposition  in  several  of 
the  recent  manifestoes  of  the  liberal  leaders,  to  preach  a  new  reform 
crusade.  Now,  we  admit  folly  that  there  is  much  that  must  be  done 
to  make  the  new  measure  work  in  practice.  The  ratepaying  clauses 
must  be  done  away  with ;  the  vicious  principle  of  the  representation 
of  minorities  must  be  either  expelled  from  our  electoral  system,  «r 
reduced  to  limits  which  guarantee  its  practical  innocuousness ;  and  the 
question  of  borough  boundaries  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
some  intelligible  theory.  All  these,  however,  are  matters  of  detail,  of 
administrative,  rather  than  political,  reform.  When  all  this  is  done, 
we  admit  further  that  the  representation  of  the  country  vdU  still  M 
very  far  short  of  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  baas. 
The  great  masses  of  the  roral  labouring  population  will  still  be  prac- 
tically  unrepresented ;  the  flagrant  electoral  anomalies  by  which  the 
vote  of  Thetford  neutralises  that  of  Manchester,  will  remain  in  M 
force ;  Parliament  will  still  continue  to  represent  the  landed  interests 
of  the  country  in  an  excessive  proportion.  Yet,  allowing  all  this,  as 
we  do  most  fully,  we  believe  that  wise  and  sincere  Liberals  will  do 
well  to  accept  the  electoral  situation  as  it  is,  without  seeking  for  the 
moment  to  modify  it  materially. 

Vote  by  ballot,  redistribution  of  seats,  extension  of  household  suf- 
frage to  the  counties ;  such  we  understand  to  be  the  programme  of  some 
of  the  advanced  Liberals  Tor  the  coming  session.  Now,  even  leaving 
the  ballot  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment,  and  assuming  that  this 
programme  was  one  vdth  which,  in  other  respects,  all  true  Liberals 
were  prepared  to  coincide  in  the  abstract,  we  should  still  dispute 
the  advisability  of  putting  it  forward  as  the  platform  of  the  party. 
After  all,  in  politics,  the  first  question  about  any  reform  must  be, 
is  it  feasible ;  is  there  any  chance  of  carrying  it  ?  Speculative  refomtf 
are  questions  for  the  essayist  and  the  journalist,  not  for  the  politician,— 
for  the  pioneers,  not  for  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  army  of  progress. 
Now,  is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  that  the  reforms  in  questioo 
can  be  carried  through  Parliament,  either  this  session  or  for  many 
sessions  to  come  ?  Our  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  not.  It  would 
be  different  if  the  Liberals  were  to  approach  the  task  flushed  with 
recent  victory,  strong  in  the  recollection  of  fresh  triumphs,  supported 
by  the  force  of  deep  popular  enthusiasm.  Notoriously,  they  enter 
on  the  contest  with  none  of  these  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dead  weight  of  public  opinion  will  be  exerted  against  these  '^Be- 
formers  of  the  day  after  the  fight.*'  If  household  sufi&age  had  been 
carried  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  popular  demand,  the  case  wonld 
have  been  different.  As  it  is,  the  concessions  made  at  Mr.  Disraeli's 
instance,  were  actually  in  advance  of  what  public  opinion  demanded. 
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We  are  far  from  deeming  that  the  tmdoabted  apathy  which  prevailed 
thronghont  the  pnblic  mind  dnring  the  course  x>f  the  refonli  agitation, 
is  matter  for  congratulation.  We  trust  that  one  good  result  of  house- 
liold  suffirage  will  be  to  restore  the  old  interest  which  our  working 
classes  took  at  former  periods  in  political  questions.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  manifestations  of  public  feeling  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  Bogus  demonstrations  of  the  League.  But  we  cannot  dis- 
guise the  truth  that  popular  feeling,  would  have  been  satisfied  for 
fte  time  by  a  measure  fiBdling  far  short  of  household  suiSrage.  Under 
these  circumstances,  any  immediate  agitation  for  much  more  whole- 
sale reforms  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  strong  popular  support* 
The  verdict  of  the  unknown  public,  of  that  great  fluctuating  body 
which  has  no  very  defined  political  opinions,  which  is  neither  steadily 
liberal  nor  persistently  conservative,  will  assuredly  be,  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  awhile.  If  ever  there  was  a  country  which,  both  for 
good  or  bad,  "  liked  to  see  its  way,"  it  is  this  England  of  ours.  By 
the  bill  of  last  session,  an  immense  change  has  been  introduced  into 
our  Constitution ;  the  proportions  of  the  different  elements  out  of 
which  the  electoral  body  is  composed,  have  been  materially  altered ; 
the  national  instinct,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  making  no  other  great 
change  in  our  institutions  till  we  see  how  this  latest  one  works  in  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  superfluous  force  left  from  the  late  reform  agitation 
which  demands  some  immediate  vent  for  its  energies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  motive  power  was  exhausted  before  the  work  was  fully  done ;  and 
time  must  elapse  before  fresh  force  can  be  generated.  We  are 
by  no  means  clear  that  it  might  not  be  a  more  statesmanlike,  or  at 
least  more  philosophical  proceeding  to  finish  the  reform  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  completely  before  we  lay  the  work  aside ;  but  under 
free  institutions  such  as  we  enjoy,  all  reforms  must  be  carried  on  piece- 
meal; and  after  the  great  step  we  have  made,  the  time  has  not  come  for 
attempting  to  take  another  with  any  chance  of  success  In  agitating, 
therefore,  for  a  wide  redistribution  of  electoral  power,  r  f or  a  whole- 
sale enfranchisement  of  the  agricaltural  population,  the  Liberals  will, 
we  believe,  be  engaged  in  an  unprofitable  labour^  Sooner  or  later  these 
reforms  must  be  carried ;  but  the  period  of  their  enactment  will,  as 
things  indicate  at  present,  be  later  and  not  sooner. 

Moreover,  we  would  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  connection  of 
two  reforms,  like  redistribution  and  extension  of  the  County  suflrage, 
about  which  all  Liberals  are  substantially  agreed  in  principle,  with 
a  question  like  that  of  the  ballot,  on  which  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  exists,  appears  to  us  singularly  ill-judged  and  unfortunate. 
A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked,  both  in  favour  of  and 
against  vote  by  ballot ;  but  the  question  at  issue  between  the  sup- 
porters and  the  opponents  of  the  system  is  in  itself  a  very  simple 
one.  No  Liberal  denies  that  intimidation  and  corruption  are  evOs. 
Every  Liberal  admits  that  in  itself  open  voting  is  preferable  to  secret 
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votmg.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establisli  a  case  for  the  ballot,  it  has 
to  be  shown,  in  the  first  jdace,  that  the  system  would  prove  efieetive 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  voter  from  being  inflnenoed  by  oompt 
considerations ;  and  in  the  second  plact,  that  the  advantage  bo  gained 
would  not  be  pnrchased  by  a  more  than  commensorate  loss  of  pnblie 
honesty  and  open  dealing.  We  onrselves,  in  eommxm  with  a  veiv 
large  section,  if  not  a  msgority  of  the  liberal  party,  disinist  Um 
efficacy  of  the  ballot  as  a  practical  system,  and  deem  that  miimidatio& 
and  bribery  may  be  far  more  easily  suppressed  by  the  enlargem^ 
of  our  constituencies  than  by  any  mechanical  alteration  in  the  mannff 
in  which  votes  are  recorded.  We  are  open  to  conviction  on  the  point; 
and  it  is  possible  some  day  or  other  we  may  feel  it  incumbent  on  as 
to  accept  vote  by  ballot  as  a  necessary  evil.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  can  see  no  necessity  for  so  doing ;  and  therefore  we  mast 
decidedly  object  to  making  the  ballot  one  of  the  points  of  the  libertl 
charter.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  carry  redistribution  or 
County  household  suffirage  singly.  It  is  certain  we  cannot  hope  to 
carry  either  if  we  insist  on  the  ballot  being  an  inalienaUe  part  of 
any  scheme  for  further  reform. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  we  believe  the  question  of  immediate 
electoral  reforms  had  better  be  left  to  sleep  ioir  a  time.  The  ooime 
of  events  has  brought  about  a  great  change  of  a  democratic  character. 
How  that  change  has  been  achieved  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire; 
the  important  feict  is,  that  the  change  exists.  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  full  significance  of  the  change  has  hardly  yet  been  appre- 
ciated. The  Tories,  naturally  enough,  have  all  along  been  amdoas 
to  make  out  that,  under  the  new  r^me,  things  would  remain  nneh 
as  they  were ;  while  the  Liberals  were  equally  desirous  to  show  thtt 
the  concessions  granted  to  the  popular  cause  were  rather  nomioil 
than  real.  And  we  own  it  seems  to  ns  an  open  question  what  may 
be  the  immediate  party  result  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  small 
householder  class.  We  shall  have  to  deal  in  future  with  large  masses 
of  electors  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  party  cries  which  divided 
the  old  constituencies,  who  believe  only  too  generaUy  that  Whig  and 
Tory  are  very  much  alike,  after  all.  But  even  ihipposing  that  the 
enfranchised  classes  should  return  candidates  pledged  to  the  suppoft 
of  a  Conservative  government,  we  should  still  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  democratic  tendency  of  the  Beform  Bill.  It  has  increased  the 
power  of  numbers;  it  has  thereby  decreased  the  power  of  thd 
governing  classes.  Under  these  conditions  the  Liberals  have  a  great 
field  open  to  them,  if  they  only  know  how  to  play  their  cards.  Their 
first  object  should  be  to  convince  the  new  electMt  that  they,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  mean  business.  It  was  by  doing  nothing,  by  shirking  the 
work  set  before  them,  by  wasting  their  energies  on  measures  which 
there  was  no  practical  prospect  of  passing,  that  the  Liberals  gradually 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  old  constituencies.    It  must  be  by  tiie  con* 
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verse  of  this  process  that  they  can  hope  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
remodelled  electoral  body.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
Government  would  endeavour  to  outbid  the  Opposition  in  active 
legislation.  Possibly  this  might  have  been  the  case  had  Mr.  Disraeli 
been  allowed  full  liberty  of  action.  As  it  is,  the ''  vis  inertias''  of  the 
Conservative  party  has  prevailed ;  and  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Tories  will  not  endeavour  to  gn^ple  seriously  with  any  of  the 
great  questions  which  press  so  urgently  for  a  solution.  Their  inaction 
ought  to  be  the  signal  for  our  activity.  Let  us  try  and  sketch  out 
what  programme  of  things  to  be  done,  of  work  to  be  compassed,  the 
liberal  party  may  fairly  lay  before  itself. 

first  and  foremost,  to  our  minds,  there  stands  the  great  question 
of  national  education.  For  Liberals  this  question  has  a  special  and 
personal  importance  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  it  intrinsically. 
Though  we  may  deprecate  any  immediate  and  premature  attempt  to 
extend  the  sufirage  in  the  rural  constituencies,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  household  suffirage  must  become  the  law 
of  the  land  in  town  and  country  alike.  Lideed,  we  are  hardly  tres- 
passing on  the  domain  of  prophecy  when  we  assume  that,  in  another 
generation  or  two  at  the  most,  we  in  England  shall  be  under  the  rule 
of  universal  manhood  sufilrage.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards 
government  by  numerical  majorities ;  and  we  have  already  entered  on 
a  course  from  which  there  is  no  retrogression.  This  being  so,  the 
education  of  the  masses  beoosies  a  matter  of  imperial  interest. 
Even  the  most  ardent  believer  in  the  practical  working  of  democratic 
government  can  hardly  look  without  uneasiness  to  the  prospect  of 
supreme  political  power  being  entrusted  to  a  population  so  ignorant, 
so  illiterate,  and  so  unintelligent,  as  that  which  peoples  the  English 
agricultural  shires,  and  which  forms  the  lower  stratum  of  the  urban 
working  class.  As  £Eir  as  can  be  foreseen,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
considerable  interval  of  repose  before  we  are  called  upon  to  extend 
the  electoral  franchise  much  further  than  it  has  been  extended  by  the 
recent  Beform  Bill.  The  children  of  the  present  generation  of 
working  men  will  have  grown  up  to  manhood  before  the  next  great 
step  has  to  be  taken.  Now,  the  firat  and  chief  duty  of  the  liberal  party 
should  be  to  utilise  this  breathing  time.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  -within  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  might  establish  such  a 
system  of  national  education  as  would  extirpate  ignorance  from  our  soil. 
There  is  no  practical  reason  why,  in  twenty  yeara  time,  a  grown-up 
man  under  forty  unable  to  read  and  write  should  not  be  as  rare  a 
spectacle  in  England  as  he  is  in  North  America,  or  Prussia,  or  Scot- 
land. But  this  great  boon, — ^the  greatest  boon,  we  think,  that  could 
be  granted  to  England, — can  only  be  achieved  by  vigorous  and  united 
and  persistent  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  party.  Lidividual 
Conservatives  may  be,  and  are,  alive  to  the  necessity  for  national 
education ;  but  the  ruling  instinct  of  the  Tory  nature  is  opposed  to 
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the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  Then,  too,  by  an  nnfortimaie 
combination  of  circmnstances,  the  clergy  and  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  world, — ^the  very  people,  in  fact,  who  have  done  most  of  their 
own  accord  to  promote  education, — attach  such  value  to  dogmatic  theo- 
logical tuition,  that  they  are  opposed  to  any  wholesale  system  of  State 
education,  which  must  necessarily  be  secular  in  its  character.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  whole  bias  of  our  English  nature  is  hoslale  to 
the  State  interference  and  to  the  administrative  organisation  which 
are  absolutely  requisite  essentials  of  any  scheme  of  general  education. 
It  is  therefore  only  too  probable  that  the  agitation  now  set  on  foot, 
with  the  view, — ^to  adopt  Mr.  Lowe's  ill-natured,  but  not  altogether 
baseless  sarcasm,— of  teaching  our  iuture  masters  to  know  their 
letters,  may  end  in  failure  from  the  joint  opposition  of  the  classes 
who  either  dislike  education  altogether,  or  are  opposed  to  secular 
education  on  principle,  or  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  voluntary 
system.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Liberals  to  defeat  this  coaHtioii 
of  hostile  forces ;  but  the  victory  can  only  be  won  by  union.  We  should 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  space  and  subject  here  if  we  attempted  to 
define  the  exact  character  of  the  system  of  education  which  the  liberak 
ought  to  support.  The  one  main  object,  we  may  state,  of  all  such  sys- 
tems should  be  to  give  every  English  child  the  power  of  reading  and 
writing  fluently.  So  long  as  this  object  is  achieved,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  details  of  the  process  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Let 
any  project  be  prepared  by  the  liberal  leaders  which  offers  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  effecting  this  great  end,  and  we  should  deem  it  the  duty 
of  the  party  to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  support  it  with  the  same 
energy  as  that  which  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  What 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  about  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  liberal  party  ought  to  say  to  itself  about  the  enact- 
ment of  a  system  of  national  education — <<It  is  their  duty  to  see  this 
matter  through."  If  they  cannot  unite  to  do  this,  if  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  or  the  requisite  exertions,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that,  as  a  party,  they  have  lived  out  their  time,  and 
must  give  place  to  other  workers.  To  put  down  ignorance  is  the 
present  task  which  events  have  entrusted  to  the  Liberals  of  England. 
By  their  falfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  this  mission,  their  record  will 
be  judged  hereafter. 

Next  in'  importance  to  the  question  of  education  comes  that  of  Ire- 
land. Upon  this  point,  also,  it  is  all-essential  that  the  Liberals  should 
determine  on  united  action.  In  this  article,  we  would  observe,  we 
are  not  putting  forward  our  own  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  abstract ;  our  object  is  to  indicate,  if  possi- 
ble, the  work  which  it  lies  practically  within  their  power  to  do.  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  principle,  we  say  without  hesitation  that,  whether  it 
be  desirable  or  not  to  deal  with  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  or  with 
the  relations  between  the  sister  kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  ad- 
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visable  thai  any  specific  legislation  on  these  questions  should  fcgrm  part 
of  the  liberal  programme.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  certain 
clear  and  definite  views  on  these  important  issues  may  be  accepted  as 
arftieles  of  the  liberal  creed.    At  present  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
ease,  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  these  questions 'would  simply 
result  in  the  disruption  of  the  party.    Is  then  nothing  to  be  done  for 
Ireland  ?     Such,  most  assuredly,  is  not  our  opinion.     There  is  one 
measure  which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  without  delay ;  one 
"wrong  which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  redressed  at  once.  We  allude,  of 
coarse,  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.   Now  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  liberal  party  should  in  our  judgment  take  immediate  action. 
It  may  be  urged  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  across  St.  George's  Channel,  however  gross 
an  abuse  and  anomaly  it  may  be  in  theory,  has  never  been  brought 
prominently  forward  as  one  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  that  the 
disendowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would  not  do  much  towards 
allaying  the  disaffection  of  which'  Fenianism  is  the  outcome.    In  reply 
to  this  objection,  we  would  urge  that  any  measures  we  take  about 
Ireland  must  necessarily  be  tentative.     We  disbelieve  **  in  toto  "  in 
the  existence  of  any  political  panacea  or  nostrum  which  would  at  once 
restore  loyalty,  and  prosperity,  and  contentment,  to  our  Celtic  fellow- 
countrymen.    The  real  ills  of  which  Ireland  has  to  complain  arise 
&om  causes  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  centuries ;  and 
years,  possibly  generations,  must  elapse,  before  any  possible  or  im- 
possible legislation  can  undo  the  work  of  ages.    In  dealing  with 
Ireland,  we  must  proceed  step  by  step ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  first 
step  must  be  the  abolition  of  a  State  Church,  whose  creed  is  that  of  the 
small  minority  of  the  nation.    Nor  are  we  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  result  of  its  abolition  will  be  so  slight  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
After  all,  its  existence  is  the  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Orange 
minority  over  the  Catholic  majority ;  and  symbols  are  of  more  practi- 
cal importance  to  this  world  than  utilitarian  philosophy  is  disposed  to 
acknowledge.    Even  the  most  intelligent  and  loyal  of  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  have  a  conviction  that  they  are  not  as  well  off  as  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects,  by  reason  of  their  religious  belief ;  and  it  is 
most  desirable  to  remove  any  shadow  of  ground  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  conviction.    When  once  the  State  Church  is  abolished,  the 
endowments  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  thrown  open  to  all  Irishmen 
irrespective  of  their  religious  creed,  and  every  office  of  State  made 
accessible  to  Catholics,  the  last  of  the  legislative  grievances  of  which 
Ireland  can  complain  will  be  exhausted. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  iigustice  of  upholding  the  Irish  Church,  all 
Liberals  are  agreed.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  Church  supported  out 
of  national  grants,  and  designed  to  teach  a  creed  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
antagonistic  to,  the  very  principles  of  Liberalism.    No  Liberal  can 
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even  pretend  to  defend  the  maintenance  of  the  AngHean  Estahlishment 
in  Ireland.     'J^e  utmost  he  can  nrge  in  its  behalf  is  that  it  doee  not 
work  in  practice  as  badly  as  might  be  supposed  in  theory.    Here, 
then,  is  a  clear,  definite,  distinct,  simple  object,  which  Liberals  of  iH 
shades  may  fairly  unite  in  achieving.    No  sane  person  expects  thai 
the  Conservative  party  will  of  its  own  free-will  abolish  the  Establish- 
ment, and  thereby  alienate  from  itself  the  sympathies  of  the  Orang« 
faction.   The  Conservative  party  will  certainly  not  do  so  unless  outside 
pressure  be  applied.     Mr.  Disraeli  has  probably  as  little  sympathy  as 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  institution  in  questiim. 
But  then  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  put  his  head  into  % 
hornets*  nest  without  urgent  necessity.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
position  of  the  Irish  Church  is  so  palpably  untenable   and  inde- 
fensible, that  if  strong  pressure  be  applied,  if  the  odium  of  taking 
the  initiative  be  removed  from  their  own  shoulders,  a  Tory  adminis- 
tration is  not  likely  to  stake  its  existence  on  the  defence  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.   The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  deciding  whethn 
this  long-standing  abuse  shall  or  shall  not  continue,  rests  practi- 
cally with  the  Liberals  themselves.     If  they  do  nothing,  the  Con- 
servatives will  let   the  question   stand  over.     If  they  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  the  battle  is  won  before  the  fight  eonunences. 
As  with  regard  to  education,  so  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
there  is  work  to  be  done  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  which  only 
the  Liberals  can  do.     They  are  placed  upon  their  trial ;  and  it  is  for 
them  to  show  that  they  are  in  favour  of  reform  in  &et  as  well  as  in 
name. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  out  a  long  list  of  reforms  not  less  intrin- 
sically important  than  those  we  have  idready  specified.  Our  erimintl 
code,  our  national  expenditure,  the  game  laws,  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  the  question  of  entails,  church  rates,  army  and  navy 
reform,  municipal  government,  penal  servitude,  and  a  host  of  similtr 
topics,  press  for  early  treatment.  On  all  these  points  tiioughtful  liberals 
must  form  opinions  of  their  own.  The  time  is  probably  not  £eur  distant 
when  the  party,  as  a  party,  must  adopt  some  definite  standard  in 
dealing  with  each  of  them.  But  at  present  we  may  say  that  they  are 
hardly  ripe  for  collective  action.  It  is  possible  that  the  views  put 
forward  by  some  advanced  thinkers,  with  reference  to  these  subjects, 
may  ultimately  eommend  themselves  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party ; 
but  that  time  is  not  yet;  and  we  viewwitii  distrust  any  attempt 
to  earry  out  crude  theories,  however  plausible  in  ^emsohres.  Oi 
politics,  even  more  than  of  other  things,  the  saying  holds  good  that 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  How  far  the  whole  system 
of  government  by  party  is  abstractedly  defensible  is  a  question  which 
Hes  entirely  beyond  our  present  range.  We  have  to  deal  with  existing 
facts,  not  with  theories ;  and  for  the  time,  government  by  party  is 
the  only  system  possible  for  England.    But  ^e  very  essence  of  sudi 
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a  systciB  requires  that  the  members  of  tlie  organisation  should  to  a 
great  extent  subordinate  their  own  views  to  those  of  the  majority ; 
and  therefore  we  hold  that  politicians  who  may  entertain  very  decided 
opinions  as  to  many  of  the  questions  we  have  alluded  to,  will  act 
hcmectly,  as  well  as  prudently,  in  making  no  attempt  to  carry  their 
opinions  into  praotice  till  they  have  done  the  work  whic^i  it  lies 
within  their  power  to  do  by  the  help  of  their  colleagues. 

As  far  as  we  can  guess,  foreign  questions  are  not  likely  in  future 
to  engross  public  attention  to  ike  same  extent  as  they  have  done  in 
preceding  sessions.    In  itself  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.    It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  significative  that  the  years  during  which  the  liberal  party  in 
England  were  ixK>st  inactive,  most  neglectful  of  their  home  mission, 
were  also  those  in  which  they  interested  themselves  most  entirely  in 
foreign  affairs^  and  identified  themselves  most  closely  with  the  futures 
of  oppressed  nationalities.    We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  endorse 
the  sneer  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  denoimced  the  <*  jargon  of  cosmo- 
politan sympathies.*'     The  cause  of  progress  is  to  a  great  extent 
identical,  no  matter  in  what  portion  of  the  world  the  perpetual  contest 
between  freedom  and  oppression,  between  ignorance  and  enlighten- 
ment, between  good  and  evil,  may  be  waged  for  the  time  being ;  and 
English  Liberalism  would  be  very  near  its  end  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  struggles  of  other  nations  to  obtain  popular 
institutions  should  excite  no  sympathy  in  England.     Moreover  we 
may  add,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  politicians  who  have  taken  the  keenest 
interests  in  the  issues  fboght  out  abroad,  are  also  those  who  have 
laboured  most  earnestly  to  promote  the  success  of  liberal  principles 
at  home.     But  still  during  late  years  an  exaggerated  importance  was 
undoubtedly  attached  to  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  moral 
influence  of  English  public  opinion.     Non-intervention  having  been 
adopted,  as  we  believe  wisely,  as  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy,  we 
should  do  well  to  aeeept  its  consequences  frankly.  France  and  Italy, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  must  practically  work  out  their 
own  destinies  ;  and  in  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  with  which 
continental  naticms  have  to  deal,  the  public  opinion  of  this  coimtry, 
as  expressed  in  Parliament,  or  by  the  despatches  of  our  Foreign 
Office,  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means  a  very  important  ingredient. 
That  the  fate  of  car  governments  should  have  been  influenced,  as 
they  have  been  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  opinions  their 
members  were  supposed    to   hold    concerning   foreign    questions, 
on  which  the  nation  had  no  intention  whatever  of  taking  positive 
acticm,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unreality  which  characterised 
the  politics  of  the  Pahnerstonian  era.     To  the  large  class  of  Liberals 
who  went  enthusiastie  about  Italy,  and  indifferent  to  all  considera- 
tions of  home  reforms,  wo  should  address  the  old  Scriptural  reproof, 
'*ThiB  ouf^teet  thou  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
TBdone.'' 
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There  is,  however,  one  foreign  qaestion  of  a  very  practical  and  by 
no  means  sentimental  character,  on  which  we  hold  that  the  libenls, 
as  a  party,  should  take  decided  ground.  We  allnde  to  the  rela- 
tions between  America  and  England.  We  do  not  say  that  a  resolntko 
to  make  compensation  for  the  Alabama,  or  to  alter  oar  naturalisatioD 
laws,  or  to  make  any  other  direct  and  specific  concession  to  the  demands 
of  the  Government  or  people  of  the  United  States,  should  form  part 
of  the  liberal  programme.  These  questions  involve  a  variety  of 
considerations,  many  of  which,  under  our  system  of  government, 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Administration,  Use 
period  may  arrive,  probably  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  the  issues 
which  divide  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  communitj 
may  be  brought  to  a  point  at  which  the  country  may  be  called  on  to 
decide  what  course  duty,  and  honour,  and  interest  alike  call  upon 
us  to  adopt.  That  time  has  not  come  ;  and,  pezii^ag  its  arrival,  the 
liberal  party  cannoj;  pledge  itself  to  any  specific  course  of  action  with 
reference  to  an  undefined  issue.  But  the  Liberals  can,  and  ought  in 
our  opinion,  to  proclaim  that  peace  and  amity  with  America,  at  iD 
cost  save  that  of  the  national  honour  or  independence,  is  a  fimdt- 
mental  tenet  of  their  political  creed.  The  differences  which  threaten 
the  continuance  of  friendly  relations  between  ourselves  and  America 
arise  from  considerations  of  feeling,  far  more  than  from  any  direct 
collision  of  interests.  Now  nothing  could  tend  so  much  to  a  remov»l 
of  the  ill-feeling  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  ensued  from  ovr 
conduct  during  the  late  war  as  a  conviction  among  Americans  that 
the  great  liberal  party  of  this  country  were  sincerely  and  honestly 
desirous  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  American  nation. 

To  leave  aside  all  higher  motives,  the  instinct  of  self-preservatkn 
ought  to  teach  our  English  Liberals,  that  between  them  and  Ameriea 
there  exists  a  solidarity  of  interests.  Without  wishing  to  reviTV 
an  embittered  controversy,  we  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
disruption  of  the  liberal  organisation  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  large  section  of  the  party  was  false  to  its 
principles  during  the  struggle  between  the  Slave  Power  and  the  Free 
States ;  and  no  acute  penetration  is  needed  to  see  that,  if  events 
should  unhappily  bring  about  a  collision  between  England  ind 
America,  the  one  certain  result  of  the  struggle  will  be  to  give  a  nev 
lease  of  power  to  the  Tories,  and  to  break  up  the  liberal  partr. 
Whether  we  like  the  admission  or  not,  it  is  our  cause  which  ia  si 
stake  across  the  Atlantic.  The  name  of  democracy  may  be  distasteful 
to  our  ears,  but  the  principles  of  free  labour,  of  equ^sb'ty  lv*f«?^  ♦*»* 
law,  of  self-goveriLment,  of  popular  education,  of  civil  and  religioiES 
freedom, — the  principles  for  which  our  predecessors  have  contended 
and  for  which  we  contend  still, — are  all  bound  up  in  the  socc^m  <ff 
failure  of  popular  institutions  In  the  great  coin m unity  which  we  bmt 
founded  beyond  the  seas*     The  famous  *<Xuil  res  agitur*'  majli 
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said  of  the  interests  which  connect  the  Liberals  of  England  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  America. 

Thns  onr  programme  for  the  Liberals  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
simplicity.  We  doabt  whether  mnch  work  can  be  done  doriQg  the 
present  session.  A  moribond  Parliament  which  has  already  outiived 
the  causes  that  called  it  into  being  is  not  likely  to  initiate  any  great 
enterprise.  Moreover,  the  next  few  months  must  inevitably  be  taken 
np  with  what  may  be  termed  the  revision  of  the  appendixes  to  the 
Beform  Bill,  including  the  arrangements  which  are  necessary  for  the 
Scotch  and  Lish  constituencies.  As  we  have  said,  we  think  the 
Liberals  will  commit  a  blimder  if  they  enter  at  once  on  a  crusade  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  they  will  have  enough  to  do  in 
seeing  that  the  measure  is  finished  and  perfected  in  conformity  with 
the  great  principles  on  which  it  is  based ;  that  no  attempt  be  made  to 
diminish  the  democratic  character  of  the  measure  by  artificial  restric- 
tions ;  that  the  new  Puliament  which  must  assemble  next  year  shall 
truly  represent  the  electoral  body,  to  whom  its  composition  is  now 
supposed  to  be  entrusted. 

But  though  the  actual  legislation  of  Parliament  must  probably  be 
confined  to  closing  up  old  accoimts,  we  hold  that  no  time  should  bo 
lost  before  the  Liberals  take  ground  for  the  approaching  elections. 
Their  programme,  as  we  opine,  should  consist  of  three  aiiides ; 
Establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education ;  Abolition  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Lreland ;  and  the  maintenance  of  ^iendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
fill  up  this  programme  with  all  kind  of  reforms  to  bo  achieved,  if 
ever  the  Liberals  get  back  into  power.  We  have  had,  however,  too 
much  of  these  prospectuses,  which  promise  more  than  can  possibly  be 
performed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Opera  season,  it  is  the 
custom  of  rival  managers  to  issue  programmes  reciting  long  lists  of 
operas,  all  of  which  are  to  be  brought  out  during  the  spring  months. 
Anybody  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  operatic  matters 
must  be  aware  that  if  the  season  were  prolonged  to  twice  its  usual 
length,  there  would  still  not  be  time  to  redeem  all  the  pledges  of  the 
managerial  prospectus.  Yet  the  practice  continues,  because  it  is 
supposed  the  public  are  somehow  tickled  with  the  mere  recital  of 
the  names  of  operas.  A  similar  delusion  appears  to  be  often 
entertained  by  the  framers  of  Boyal  Speeches  and  political  mani- 
festoes. But  we  think  for  once  the  practice  might  be  departed  from 
with  advantage.  To  carry  through  a  scheme  of  national  education, 
and  to  establish  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  will  take  all  the  energies 
of  the  liberal  party ;  and  we  shall  have  more  faith  in  their  fulfilment 
of  their  programme,  if  they  reduce  it  within  limits  which  render  its 
execution  at  least  theoretically  possible.  And  just  because  we  wish 
that  the  programme  of  the  party  should  be  one  capable  of  realisa- 
tion, we  wish  also  that  it  should  be  put  forward  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  leave  no  donbt  of  the  sincerity  of  its  authors.  At  the  n^of 
repeating  onrselves,  we  wish  to  impress  npon  the  leaders  of  the  pirty, 
that  their  first  and  foremost  duty  must  be  to  t^ow  the  woild  ^ 
they  really  mean  work.  We  have  scarcely  allnded  in  onr  remaib 
to  the  probability  that  before  long  the  Liberals  may  be  once  more  is 
possession  of  office.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  this  fact,  because  m  hM 
that  the  formation  and  ennnciation  of  a  definite  and  fistinct  prognmM 
are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  retnm  of  the  party  to  power.  Air 
event  which  should  replace  them  in  office  before  they  had  setUed  qb 
their  policy,  wonld  be  in  our  opinion  a  positive  ndsfortnne. 

If  politics  were  a  mere  game,  there  wonld  be  something  to  be  nii 
for  a  waiting  policy.  It  may  be  a  defect  in  tactics  to  athow  3ronr  bad 
before  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  Bnt  polities  are  m  <m 
judgment  something  more  than  a  contention  as  to  which  set  of  no 
shall  sit  upon  the  Treasury  benches.  We  hope  to  see  Uie  libenis 
re -installed  in  office  ;  but  we  hope  so  because  we  believe  IhaiikT 
can  thus  better  carry  out  the  work  set  before  them ;  and  we  are  c«- 
vinced  that  work  can  never  be  accomplished  unless  they  can  comBnl 
the  support  of  the  public.  In  order  to  secure  tins  snppoH  the j  taax 
convince  the  constituencies  that  they  are  in  earnest,  that  tiiey  a^ 
to  power,  not  for  the  emoluments  or  digmty  of  office,  but  beens 
they  are  anxious  to  do  honest  work  honestly.  Kothisg^has  beei 
more  fatal  to  the  liberal  party  than  the  conviction,  which  of  late  jers 
has  taken  great  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  that  Liberals  and  Tom  wA 
in  the  same  way  whenever  tiiey  are  once  in  power.  B  is  possiUe  ^ 
the  enunciatioii  of  a  clear  and  distinct  programme,  sneh  as  that  wbki 
we  have  indicated,  may  detach  from  the  Liberals  a  certain  amoot  d 
half-hearted  support,  given  to  them  on  the  tacit  understanding  U 
they  are  not  to  carry  out  their  principles  into  execution.  But  we  m 
convinced  that  any  loss  of  this  kind  will  be  more  than  comiff* 
balanced  by  the  sympathy  which  a  policy  of  actiovi  w31  call  M 
throughout  the  country.  If  we  are  to  have  a  dynasty  U  "v^ 
fain^nia,"  the  public  will  certainly  look  for  its  sovereigns  waad^^ 
Conservatives,  not  amidst  the  Liberals  ;  amidst  fha  party  irte 
creed  consists  in  an  aversion  to  change,  not  amidst  those  whose  aetto 
is  and  must  be,  Forwards. 


ABOUT  HUNTINa. 


Ik  the  obserrations  whidi  ire  made  three  or  fbnr  months  sinee  about 
hnntmg,  we  did  not  get  beyond  a  fdmple  explanation  of  the  nationality 
of  the  i^rt  and  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  following  it.  We  now 
propose  to  describe,  if  it  may  be  within  onr  power  to  do  so,  what  it 
is  that  the  hunting  man  ex^oys,  and  how  that  enjoyment  may  be  best 
secured.  And  we  will  endeavonr  to  giye  to  the  tyro  in  hunting  a  few 
ideas  as  to  what  he  should  do,  how  he  should  condact  himself,  and 
in  what  way  he  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  happy  in  the 
hunting-field.  We  will  add  to  this  some  few  observations  as  to  the 
diificnlties  which  are  ordinarily  encountered  in  the  management  of  a 
country,  as  we  are  taught  by  experience  to  think  that  those  difficuliieB 
are  very  much  underrated  by  many  gentlemen  who,  when  they  are 
at  a  meet,  think  it  to  be  all  in  the  course  of  nature  that  a  country 
vTell  provided  with  foxes  and  fit  to  be  ridden  over  should  be  open  to 
them  and  to  their  horses. 

That  there  is  much  to  be  ^oyed  in  huniang  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  of  our  readers.  Who  knows  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
hunted  and  who  does  not  wish  to  continue  it  ?— or  any  young  man 
-who  does  not  hunt,  and  does  not  wish  that  he  did  7  And  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  enough,  even  for  the  sportsman  who  has  been  at  it  for 
half  a  century,  who  has  thought  of  it,  dreamed  of  it,  and  talked  of  it, 
who  has  longed  forit  in  summer,  and  steadily  practised  in  it  in  winter, 
— it  would  be  difficult  enough  even  for  such  a  one  to  realise  to  himself 
what  it  is  thai  he  enjoys.  In  most  of  the  amusements  to  which 
men  are  prone,  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  success  by  which 
superiority  in  achievement  can  be  measured ; — ^in  so  many  head  of 
game  brought  down  by  him  who  shoots ;  in  so  many  fish,  or  so  many 
pounds  of  fish,  captured  by  the  man  who  fishes ;  in  the  score  at 
billiards  or  at  cricket ;  in  the  points  won  at  whist ;  and  above  all,  in 
ihe  events  on  the  turf.  In  each  of  these  a  man  can  reckon  up 
his  doings,  can  count  his  triumphs,  and  can  tell  himself,  by  the 
result  of  his  calculations,  whether  to  him  the  game  is  woitii  the 
candle.  There  can  be  no  such  reckoning  up  in  hunting.  The  old* 
fashioned  taking  of  the  brush,  which  was  once  regarded  as  the 
winning  of  the  Derby  of  the  day,  is  altogether  exploded.  Tb» 
huntsman  takes  the  brush,  and  when  a  gentleman  brings  it  home  in 
his  pocket,  it  is  because  he  has,  with  the  Master's  pennissi<m,  ob* 
tained  it,  not  without  a  consideration,  from  that  popular  functionary. 
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It  will  be  known  of  any  man  who  is  seen  frequently  with  the  same 
pack,  whether  he  rides  well  or  ill  to  hounds, — and  no  doubt  &e 
public  voice  will  give  a  pre-eminence  to  this  man  or  to  that  of  which 
the  hero  will  be  folly  aware.  But  there  is  no  scoring  of  nms  in 
hunting,  no  coimting  up  of  achievements ; — and  it  is  not  the  foremost 
rider  who  is  the  best  sportsman,  except  on  those  rare  occasions  on 
which  to  ride  foremost  requires  endurance  of  man  and  beast,  as 
well  as  skill,  patience,  courage,  and  good  fortune.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  he  who  rides  foremost  in  most  runs  is  generally  where 
he  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Master  of 
hounds  is  usually  anathematising  in  spirit  the  foremost  rider,  and 
that  he  not  unfirequently  feels  himself  called  upon  to  translate  bis 
spirit  into  words.  In  fact,  the  customary  foremost  rider,  the  man 
who  flashes  on  the  moment  the  hounds  re-settle  to  their  scent,  is  a 
pest.  Though  there  be  triumphs  in  hunting,  those  triumphs  can 
hardly  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  should  ever  be  treasured  deep 
in  the  silent  bosom, — ^without  a  word,  without  a  sign,  on  the  part  d 
him  who  has  earned  them,  to  show  that  he  knows  that  they  are  his. 
The  successful  cricketer  may  boast  of  his  score.  The  flsherman  may 
'  say  how  many  pounds  he  has  caught.  But  the  hunting  man  should 
never  talk  of  his  own  prowess.  He  may  ride  as  jealous  as  he  pleases; 
but  his  speech  of  himself  should  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.  It  is  not 
in  recounted  triumphs  that  the  pleasure  of  hunting  consists. 

But  before  we  attempt  to  say  what  this  pleasure  is,  we  will  ventore 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  not.  And  this  we  will  do, 
because  we  think  that  there  is  still  abroad  among  some  folk, — ^motheis 
;  whose  sons  may  perhaps  come  to  hunt,  and  fathers  who  have  marriage- 
able daughters, — an  erroneous  idea  that  hunting  is  fast,  in  the  slang 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  it  co-exists  naturally  with  drinking, 
swearing,  gambling,  bad  society,  naughty  women,  and  roaring  lions. 
Among  this  class  of  persons,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  Uie 
man  who  hunted  on  Saturday  and  Monday  would  certainly  not  be  seen 
in  church  on  the  Sunday.  This,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  a  mistake 
in  the  minds  of  those  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  life, 
know  nothing  of  the  hunting-fleld ;  and  it  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  the  false  and  flashy  descriptions  given  of 
hunting  by  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  portray  onr 
country  sports.  We  took  up  the  other  day  a  volume  of  a  modem 
sporting  magazine,  and  found,  bound  up  with  it  as  a  frontispiece, 
a  picture  of  sundry  men  in  top-boots,  sitting  or  lying  round  a 
dinner-table, — ^and  all  of  them  apparently  drunk.  This  picture  of  a 
drunken  revel  was  intended  to  be  characteristic  of  a  hunting  man's 
delights.  The  books,  too,  that  we  have  had  about  hunting  have  too 
frequently  described  to  us  a  set  of  loud  ignorant  men,  who  are  always 
holloaing  «  Yoicks,"  and  who  are  generally  exercising  the  keenest  of 
their  intellects  in  cheating  each  other  out  of  a  ten-pound  note  in  some 
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matter  of  Horseflesh.  We  remonstrate  most  londly  against  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  hnnting-field,  and  declare  that  we  know  no  place  of 
common  resort  for  amusement,  in  which  a  father  may  go  in  company 
-with  his  son,  with  a  fuller  assurance  that  there  will  be  nothing  which 
lie  and  his  son  may  not  see  and  hear  and  do  together.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  against  a  clergyman  who  hubts,  which  we  think  is 
grounded  on  the  same  mistaken  idea.  That  neither  a  clergyman  should 
hunt,  nor  any  other  man  who  cannot  do  so  without  appropriating  time 
or  money  which  should  be  given  to  other  things,  is  clear  enough.  But, 
putting  that  aside,  we  cannot  see  how  any  amusement  can  be  more 
congenial  to,  or  better  adapted  for,  a  gentleman,  the  nature  of  whose 
occupation  requires  that  he  shall  live  in  a  rural  district.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  a  clergyman  should  never  amuse  himself  in  any 
*way,  and  they  are  of  course  only  consistent  in  debarring  a  vicar  from 
hunting.  They  would  debar  him  also  from  reading  a  novel,  or  from 
playing  croquet.  Our  experience,  having  taught  us  to  believe  that 
clergymen  require  distraction  as  much  as  other  men,  has  induced  us 
also  to  think  Uiat  no  recreation  can  be  better  suited  to  them  than  that 
of  the  hunting-field.  The  difficulty  consists  in  this, — ^that  till  the 
prejudice  has  been  conquered,  the  prejudice  itself  does  the  iiyury 
which  the  hunting  will  not  do.  The  same  remarks,  mutatis  mutandis, 
apply  to  the  hunting  of  ladies.  The  company  both  of  the  clergyman  and 
of  the  lady  improves  the  hunting-field,  and  we  cannot  perceive  that 
either  ladies  or  clergymen  are  injured  by  what  they  find  there.  Our 
present  object,  however,  is  to  protest  that  the  roaring-lion  element  of 
the  hunting-field  does  not  ordinarily  belong  to  it.  It  did  so  once,  no 
doubt.  But  the  roaring-lion  elements  of  society  weire  more  common 
then  than  they  are  now  in  many  phases  of  life.  They  who  commence 
bunting  in  anticipation  of  the  joys  to  be  found  in  the  roaring-lion 
elements  will  find  that  they  are  mistaken. 

The  young  man  who  proposes  to  himself  to  take  to  hunting  as  one 
of  the  amusements  of  his  life,  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  it.  He  will  get  air  and  exercise,  and  a  daily  modicum 
of  excitement.  He  will  find  society,  and  will  generally  be  able  to 
choose  for  himself  good  society,  if  he  prefer  it.  He  will  see  the 
country  in  many  of  its  most  charming  aspects,  and  will  gradually,  but 
unconsciously,  discover  the  secrets  and  the  manners  of  rural  life  in 
England.  He  will  learn  how  farmers  look,  and  what  they  do,  and 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  speech,  and  gait,  and  customs  of  the 
men.  For,  as  it  should  always  be  remembered,  the  best  half  of  hunt- 
ing is  in  the  social  intercourse  which  it  gives.  Though  the  young 
sportsman  be  a  liver  in  cities,  he  will  find  that  he  is  a  liver  also  in  the 
country, — ^that  that  great  page  of  life  is  opened  to  him,  and  that  he 
will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  rural  things  and  men,  which  he  could 
learn  in  no  other  fashion.  But  he  will  not  ordinarily  be  riding  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, — nor  yet  at  the  rate  of  ten.     He  will 
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not  be  doing  those  wonderful  things  which  men  are  made  to  do  in 
hunting-plates.  He  will  find  himself  neither  eneonntering  certain 
death  by  being  chucked  over  his  horse's  head  down  a  precipice  htlf 
as  high  as  the  monument ;  nor  will  he  make  himself  immortal  ¥7 
jumping  rivers  nearly  as  broad  as  Oxford  Street.  Let  the  tyro  ti 
once  understand  that  the  modicum  of  excitement  is  conaiderablj  less 
than  that  which  the  sporting  pictures  may  have  led  him  to  expect. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  tkc 
dangers  of  hunting.  That  men  do  get  falls  is  certain.  Qccamianally, — 
though  very  rarely,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  making  a  ealeubtka 
as  to  the  percentage  of  such  accidents  on  the  number  of  men  who  haal, 
— ^but  occasionally  a  man  breaks  a  collar-bone,  cor  a  rib  cr  two,  or 
even  an  arm  or  a  leg.  Now  and  again  we  hear  of  some  fiUal  acctdeat 
from  which  a  man  has  died.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  aetift 
amusement  to  which  English  men  and  women  are  attached,  of  i^kk 
the  same  thing  may  not  be  said  ; — ^unless,  perhaps,  it  be  croquet, — 
as  to  which  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  statement  oi  the  percenia^ 
of  broken  ankles ;  but  the  'accidents  of  the  hunting-field,  ac  they 
occur  among  a  multitude,  and  with  results  which  are  manifest  sad 
immediate,  become  at  once  known,  whereas  others  of  a  iifeeii 
nature  pass  without  our  notice.  If  a  comparative  gtaiemgnt  could  be 
furnished,  showing  the  number  of  girls  who  perish  in  a  year  from  ths 
ill  effects  of  over-exercise  in  a  ball-room,  and  also  of  the  men  who 
are  killed  in  the  hunting-field,  we  do  not  doubt  on  whick  aide  woiUi 
be  the  greater  mortality.  Every  summer  men  and  boys  are  diownei 
when  bathing.  Every  winter  that  brings  us  iee  btings  ns  also 
similar  accidents  from  skating.  Men  suffer  fiktally  from  rowing, — m 
Mr.  Skey  has  been  at  such  pains  to  tell  us.  Thtj  blow  thamsehes 
to  pieces  when  shooting.  They  perish  among  the  A^e.  They 
are  wrecked  when  yachting.  They  shoot  one  another  at  rifle  pneiiee. 
They  become  apoplectic  over  a  whist  table.  And  why  not?  It 
seems  to  us  that  at  present  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  is  de 
of  maintaining  the  manly  excitement  of  enterprise  in  whi^ 
peril  is  to  be  encoimtered,  but  which  demands  at  the  same  time  tbii 
this  should  be  done  without  any  risk  of  injurious  consequ^ieea.  Lei 
us  have  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  danger,  but,  for  God*8  sake. 
no  danger  itself!  This,  at  any  rate,  is  unreasonable.  A  znaa's  life 
is  dear  to  himself,  and  dearer  to  his  friends ;  but  it  is  not  so  dear  bat 
that  it  may  be  advantageously  risked  for  the  sake  of  certain  rtfuhs. 
Tlio  atiiQUBt  of  tlie  ri^k  Ta\\%i  of  coui^se  be  madd  aatt<}F  of  mt^u 
tho^ti  who  are  too  thougbtful  to  follow  this  or  llial  paiSKiil 
others  follow  it.  Wo  believe  that  in  England ^  Irelaml,  aii4  Sooibnd  m 
possess  above  two  hundred  c^stablisihed  packs  tif  haonds ; — thai  wA 
pack  hunts  on  an  av Enrage  three  days  a  week,  and  contltuiet  to  4a  f» 
through  twc'tity-fivo  woekii  of  the  ye^u* ;  und  thai  a»  averafs  of  €ig|^ 
IkOTsemen  are  out  with  each  pack  on  eadi  oeeaiMUi*    Wt  tlt»^  tbal 
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Ikiv  win  flikov  ttiat  one  MiUioa  two  hnadYed  thoasand  is  the  somber 
of  tix&es  that  a  man  end  lu>r8e  in  tke  coarse  ol  tke  year  go  out 
together  on  tiiis  periloos  adventure.  If  we  say  tkat  a  bone  ie  broken 
eimnnlly  in  eadi  himt,  and  a  man  killed  once  in  two  yean  in  all  the 
lisnts  togetiker,  we  think  that  we  exceed  the  average.  Oar  friends 
f^am  this  may  find  the  amoant  of  the  risk  they  will  ran.  For  oor- 
sehree,  we  most  confess  that  the  incidents  of  a  sedentary  lile  stnke 
OS  as  being  more  dangerous. 

We  have  vmitored  to  tell  oar  yonng  friend  not  to  expect  too  miob. 
The  rsB8  of  which  he  has  read»  and  which  took  the  gaUant  men  who 
rode  theem  twenty  miles  from  point  to  point  in  something  a  HtHe 
under  two  honrs^  will  not  come  in  his  way.  Eight  miles  an  hour 
10  a  good  average  banting  pace.  In  a  prolonged  nm,  iomt  miles  in 
twenty  minateSy  without  a  eheck»  is  a  fast  burst,  and  will  require 
a  good  man  and  a  good  horse  to  keep  with  hoazids  in  a  country 
that  is  fenced,  A  run  eontinued  throng  two  hours  with  no  more  of 
a  check  than  may  come  from  casting  right  and  left  and  then  on»  will 
tire  any  horse  that  is  fairly  weighted,  if  as  much  as  nxteen  miles 
of  ground,  or  if,  as  is  mach  more  likely,  fourteen  or  a  dozen 
miles,  have  been  covered  from  point  to  point.  But  no  hunting  man 
ihosld  count  his  pleasure  by  distance.  Time  and  pace  should  be  his 
standard.  The  time  he  can  measure  toi  himself.  Pace  he  cannot 
measure  accurately  without  measuring  distance  also ; — ^but  he  wQl 
seen  learn  to  know  whether  his  horse  is  or  is  not  required  to  move 
qui^^.  The  cream  of  fox-hunting  certainly  consists  in  a  quick  run 
from  a  small  covert.  It  should  be  straight,  over  a  grass  country 
strongly  fenced,  with  a  scent  that  shall  enaUe  the  hounds  to  work  on 
without  assistance  from  the  huntEnoftan,  in  which  the  fox  shall  seek  pro- 
tection in  no  large  wood,  and  which  shall  be  brought  to  a  finish  by 
*^  a  kill  *'  in  the  open  before  the  horses  are  tired,  and  with  no  neces- 
nty  iat  cdd-hunting  at  the  close.  From  forty-five  minutes  to  an 
hour  is  quite  as  much  as  is  needed  in  time  for  the  best  run  that  can 
be  ridden ;  and  the  frarty-five  minutes  is  generally  mu^  better  than 
the  hour. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  points  of  merit  which  we 
have  named.  The  small  covert  is  best, — as  regards  the  individual 
nm, — because  the  fox  must  break  from  it  without  beiag  half-beaten 
by  the  hounds  before  he  consents  to  leave  its  protection.  And  it  is 
best  again  because  the  man  who  really  means  to  ride  will  rarely  foil 
of  being  able  to  get  away  from  it  with  the  hounds.  From  a  large 
wood  no  horseman  can  be  sure  of  a  good  start  unless  he  rides  through 
and  through  with  the  hounds  as  they  hunt  their  fox  within  it.  When 
he  has  done  this  it  will  not  only  be  the  fox  that  is  half-beaten  before 
ibe  game  begins.  And  the  run  should  be  straight.  We  fear  we  must 
ftcknowledge  that  this  love  for  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  pas- 
non  implanted  more  strongly  than  any  other  in  the  boi^mi  of  the 
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hard-riding  fox-hmiter»  does  not  find  its  spring  in  neighbourly  lore  or 
in  general  philanthropy.  Looking  on  the  sport  as  an  onisidef ,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  fox  running  in  a  circle  would  be  of  all 
foxes  the  most  convenient.  The  riders  would  then  generally  be  brouf^ 
nearer  to  their  homes,  the  difficulties  would  be  lessened  by  the  eurvM, 
and  they  who  did  not  begin  with  a  good  prospect  would  find  things 
mending  with  them  at  every  turn.  But  then,  O  my  friend,  thingi 
would  mend  not  only  with  you,  but  with  others  also.  And  it  may  be 
that  with  you  things  will  require  no  mending.  You  are  away,  at  the 
side  of  the  pack,  with  all  done  for  you  that  Fortune  and  a  quick  look- 
out could  do.  Let  the  hounds  go  as  straight  as  they  will,  they  cannoC 
rob  you  of  your  place.  But  a  check,  a  curve  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
any  recreant  touch  of  fear  in  the  quarry's  bosom  tempting  him  to 
seek  his  old  haunts,  will  in  two  brace  of  minutes  bring  down  upon 
you  the  ruck  of  your  dear  friends  which  you  have  already  bad 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  leaving  behind  your  back.  To  shake  yoor 
friends  off  and  get  away  from  them,  will  soon  come  to  be  your 
keenest  delight  in  hunting.  To  be  there,  in  the  proper  place  along- 
side of  the  hounds,  is  very  sweet ;  but  to  know  that  others  are  aot 
there  is  sweeter.  To  find  that  the  beloved  one  of  your  heart  hsi 
gradually  fallen  away  from  you  and  dropped  behind,  impeded 
probably  by  the  depth  of  the  ploughed  land,  or  in  difficulties  with  a 
distorted  ditch,  or  still  measuring  with  his  eye  some  brook  which  job 
have  cleared,  perhaps  because  you  could  not  hold  your  own  horse  ;^ 
this  is  delightful.  To  feel  this  is  to  feel  the  true  joy  of  riding  to 
hounds.  But  all  this  is  lost  if  that  recreant  vermin  should  lose  ha 
heart  and  resolve  to  return  to  his  own  country.  If  any  hard  riding 
man  were  to  tell  us  that  he  disregarded  the  straight  running  of  a  fox, 
we  should  think  him  the  most  philanthropical  of  men, — if  we  bdieved 
him. 

And  the  ran  should  be  over  a  grass  country,  strongly  fenced.  As 
to  the  advantages  of  grass  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Far 
all  hunting  purposes  it  is  naturally  better  than  ploughed  land.  Seest 
will  lie  on  grass  easily,  when  the  upturned  soil  cannot  hold  it  lor  i 
moment.  And  horses  can  live  on  grass  and  go  gaily,  who  would  dk 
away  from  fatigue  if  called  on  to  gallop  over  a  ploughed  field.  Wky 
the  strong  fences  should  also  be  desirable,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to 
explain.  Every  hunting  man  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  will  aToid 
a  jump  whenever  he  can.  A  man  who  goes  over  a  gate  which  ctn 
be  opened  does  not  know  what  he  is  about.  But  yet  hunting  without 
leaping  would  be  very  dull  work ; — and  although  each  fence  u  it 
comes  in  the  way  is  recognised  as  an  enemy,  as  a  thing  which  for 
the  moment  is  detestable,  yet,  when  it  has  been  passed  successfully, 
it  becomes  ''  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  And  thm  aguDt 
that  leaving  behind  of  your  friends,  which  soon  becomes  the  i 
passion  of  the  hunting  man's  heart,  is  much  assisted  by 
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impediments, — ^provided  always  that  the  impediments  be  not  too 
strong  for  yomiielf  also. 

We  have  asked,  too,  for  a  strong  scent, — a  scent  so  strong  that  the 
hnntsman  shonld  not  be  called  npon  to  help  his  honnds.  Onr  reader 
will  understand  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  delights  of  riding  to 
honnds  rather  than  of  those  of  seeing  honnds  hunt.  It  is  onr  opinion 
that  in  a  fstst  mn,  snch  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  few  men 
observe  the  hunting  of  the  honnds,  let  the  hounds  be  ever  so  near  to 
them.  The  rider  is  conscious  of  the  contiguity  which  is  so  desirable 
in  his  eyes,  and  finds  that  he  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  place. 
And  the  hounds  stream  on,  as  though  they  were  running  to  a  view. 
There  is  no  effort  at  hunting  on  their  part,  and  the  real  work  of 
maintaining  the  exact  track  of  the  fox  is  probably  done  by  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  dogs.  A  colder  scent  and  slower  work  will  no 
doubt  display  more  of  the  hunting  capacity  of  the  pack ; — and  to  an 
experienced  sportsman  the  ingenuity  of  a  huntsman's  casting  as  he 
helps  his  pack  will  be  an  additional  pleasure.  In  Squire  Western's 
time  this  probably  was  the  great  delight  of  hunting.  But  now  the 
sporting  world  has  reached  something,  if  not  better  in  hunting,  at 
any  rate  very  different ;  and  we  have  ventured  to  write  these  remarks 
with  the  Understanding  that  of  all  virtues  on  the  hunting-field  the 
virtue  of  pace  is  to  be  first  considered,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  desirable. 

We  have  asked  that  there  shall  come  no  large  wood  in  the  way  of 
our  beloved  victim.  A  fox  that  has  already  shown  us  his  mettle  by 
running  straight  and  freely,  will  often  pass  through  even  a  large 
covert  without  hanging  in  it.  Even  if  he  tries  an  earth  and  finds  it 
stopped,  he  goes  on  again  for  some  still  distant  bourne  with  which  he 
is  acquainted.  But  nevertheless,  the  wood  is  a  great  impediment  to 
the  rider,  and  creates  doubts  in  his  mind  which  for  the  moment  turn 
all  his  pleasure  to  a  pain.  He  has  many  things  to  resolve  in  his 
mind.  Which  way  does  the  wind  blow  ? — ^for  the  fox  will  probably 
turn  from  the  covert  down  the  wind.  And  shall  he  ride  the  wood  ? — 
or  shall  he  leave  it  to  his  right  ? — or  shall  he  leave  it  to  his  left  ?  He 
should  know  its  size,  its  shape,  and  all  its  bearings  before  he  can 
answer  these  questions  with  any  certainty  of  judgment.  Once  more 
he  must  call  on  Fortune  to  assist  him ;  and  if  the  jade  be  false  to  him 
he  may  find  even  now,  when  he  has  done  so  much,  that  he  has  done 
nothing. 

And  then  we  have  demanded  <'  a  kill "  in  tho  open,  before  the 
horses  are  tired,  and  with  no  necessity  for  cold-hunting  at  the  close. 
The  reader  must  understand  that  to  kill  his  fox  is  the  grand  object  of 
the  Master;  it  is  the  grand  object  also  of  the  huntsman,  of  his 
assistants,  and  of  the  hounds.  Unless  this  be  done  with  fair  average 
frequency,  liie  hounds  will  become  useless,  the  farmers  discontented, 
the  old  women  furious,  and  hunting  would,  in  fact,  be  impracticable. 
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The  hunted  fox  should,  if  possible,  be  kiUed.  No  lesni^  of 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  this  law,  and  there  ftkouM  b^BO  ptotoctifla 
other  than  that  conferred  on  all  females  wbo»  wh«&  ooBdemied  to 
death,  can  show  that  their  position  is  one  of  peeaHar  istorMi.  Hi 
Tixen  heavy  with  cub  should  be  spared, — a»d  nonA  othen.  But  ths 
*^  kill  in  the  (^n,"  for  those  who  have  lived  and  kepi  tkeir  pliM 
throu^  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  chase,  is  a  wortiiy  nrward  of  afl 
their  efforts.  They  see  it,  and  none  others  do  aaa  iL  They  an 
saved  from  that  poignant  sense  of  deep  iijjiistioe  which  fills  the  miai 
of  the  riding  man  with  indignation  when  the  tail  of  the  h«ii  eesMi 
up  to  some  covert  in  which  the  poor  animal  is  being  slowly  pressed 
to  his  death,  and  every  man  there  is  equal  with  his  fidlow  1  He  iri» 
has  been  in  the  lanes  £or  the  last  half-hiMur  is  to  be  seen  VnaUiBg 
round  the  covert,  full  of  animation,  as  if  h«  knew  all  abeot  it! 
And  he  will  come  and  discourse  with  jam,  <m  the  nn,  tveftftiBg  yot 
perhaps  as  an  equal,  or,  by  the  mass,  perhaps  aa  hie  inlosior !  Be 
will  tell  you  of  what  he  has  seen,  give  you  his  remarks  on  tlM  **  goed- 
aess  of  the  thing,*'  and  nearly  ehoke  you  with  your  ova  ■uypsuiiii 
wrath ; — ioi  you  will  not  chooae  to  remind  him  thai  tbe  ra  wm 
really  over  six  minutes  before  he  came  iqKm  the  seaBO.  A  "  kill  k 
the  open  "  generally  saves  the  successful  men  of  tha  daj  frmm,  tkii 
misery.  We  have  known  a  man, — ^nay,  we  do  know  a  maw, — gnid 
enough  to  be  able  to  swear  that  he  was  there, — one  out  of  five  or  six 
of  whom  each  one  knows  all  the  othera  well, — ^while  ailhemt«meiii  be 
was  iwo  miles  off,  trotting  akmg  with  th«  dd  geiaileniiBi>  and  & 
ycmng  ladies ;  who  will  do  so  from  day  to  day,  till  ha  leaHj  piodiiw 
a  semblance  of  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  umniiialid  I  Bui  wm^  a 
hero  as  that  is  soi  to  be  found  in  ereary  hunt. 

Such  is  the  eveam  of  hunting ;  but  he  iriu>  desares  la  kaew  wkai 
pleasure  hvnting  wiH  really  give  him,  should  not  expaei  ddighia  i 
these  very  frequently.  There  may  be  three  or  foorsneh  runs  ia  a  i 
the  man  who  hunts  twice  a  week  may  have  the  dianee  of  seeing  tweof 
them ;  and  he  will  be  a  lucky  man  if,  out  d  those  two,  he  ean  hie 
through  one  to  the  end.  It  is  a  joy  that  he  wiH  xesMmbar  thsoi|^ 
all  his  days, — ^to  which  his  memoiry  will  ding  with  a  oonataBsy  wUck 
it  will  evince  for  but  few  other  events  of  his  life.  Bui  it  is  net  fta 
be  thought,  because  such  runs  as  these  are  few  and  &r  beiveaB,  tkat 
therefore  hunting  in  general  is  vapid  and  nnsatisfafttory.  Men  wil 
grumble  and  growl ;  and  they  who  come  out  oftenest  will  grumble  aal 
growl  the  most.  We  ventured  in  our  former  remadLS  to  say  of  sack 
men  that  they  have  an  aptitude  for  getting  oui  of  bed  on  tibe  wresf 
side.  But  there  they  are  in  spte  of  their  grumbling, — and  it  is  to  bi 
presumed  that  they  would  not  come  unless  they  weare  pleased.  It  ii 
very  joyous  to  gallop  about  a  wood ; — ^more  J4^rous  when  the  gaB^ 
is  out  of  the  wood.  As  we  have  said  befure,  the  soom^  is  vmiL 
And  though  that  jealousy  of  riding  of  which  we  hav« 
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idachy  wlMther  it  be  bad  or  good,  is  ineradieable  from  the  bnnting- 
iield, — ^though  tb&t  feeling  does  exist  and  have  strong  sway,  one  does 
Bol  always  wish  to  be  entting  down  one's  neighbonr,  and  leaving 
one's  firioid  in  a  ditch.  There  is,  moreover,  the  real  working  of  the 
hounds  to  be  observed,  which,  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain  above, 
the  iqportsman  ean  hardly  wateh,  can  hardly  indeed  see,  when  a  whole 
pack  is  streaming  akmg,  in  one  continuous  line,  racing  with  each 
oth«r  as  he  is  racing  with  that  man  on  the  other  side  (^  him. 

That  there  are  some  miseries  in  hunting  is  true  enough.    A  blank 
day, — ^thatis,  a  day  without  any  fox  at  all, — ^is  an  unpleasant  incident. 
It  does  not  often  happen  in  a  well-managed  country,  but  such  things 
are  known.     One  is  apt  to  think,  when  so  great  a  catastrophe  has 
occurred,  with  something  of  regret  of  the  five  pound  which  is  being 
expended  so  ignominiously,  and  of  all  that  might  have  been  done  with 
ik    There  is  a  shame  attached  to  the  utter  failure  as  one  drags  (me- 
self  miaarably  from  covert  to   covert  in  the  gloom  of  the  coming 
evenings  which  is  distressing  enough.     And  men  become  sombre, 
silent,  and  cross.     They  snarl  and  snap,  and  don't  offer  each  other 
cigars.  And  the  Master  himself  becomes  a  picture  of  misery  that  would 
meh  a  heart  of  stone.    We  know  no  more  degrading  position  than 
that  of  a  Master  of  hounds  when  he  is  driven  to  own  that  the  day  is 
blank.   We  believe  that  there  have  been  Masters  who,  in  thinly  popu- 
lated eoimtries,  have  gone  about  provided  with  an  axmnal  in  a  bag,  so 
that  at  last  this  absolute  ignominy  may  seem  to  be  avoided.    And  we 
have  known  of  certain  drains  and  holes,  not  many  miles  from  the 
kennel,  from  which  foxes  would  be  bolted  at  three  o'clock  with  a 
precision  which  certainly  looked  like  foreknowledge.     But  in  truth  a 
Idank  is  so  terrible  a  misfortane  that  almost  an3rttiing  done  to  avoid 
it  may  be  pardoned.     We,  ourselves,  have  often  thought  that  a  good 
drag  home  in  the  evening  would  on  such  occasions  be  very  exhila- 
rating to  the  q>irits.    And  the  weather  is  a  frequent  source  <tf  trouble. 
A  hard  lasting  frtist  may  be  endured  with  equanimity.    It  is  one  of 
those  misfortunes  to  which  humanity  is  sultject,  but  which,  though 
very  osierous,  are  of  such  certain  occurrence,  that  humanity  leams 
to  endure  them  with  patience.  And  then  there  is  no  tormenting  doubt 
with  a  hard  frost.     The  Ifnnting  man  runs  up  to  town,  or  puts  his 
things  in  order  about  his  house  and  farm,  and  consoles  himself  with 
thinking  that  his  horses  wanted  rest.     But  those  mornings  which  we 
may  best  describe  as  being  cm  the  balance,  touch-and-go  mornings, 
in  which  the  sportsman  does  not  know  whether  he  will  be  wiser  to 
go  to  the  meet,  or  wiser  to  stay  at  home,  are  very  bod.     If  he  be 
energetic   he  goes,  and  meets  five   other   energetic   men,  equally 
wretched  with  himself,  and  a  servant  from  the  Master,  who  tells  him 
that  the  ground  about  the  kennel  is  so  hard  that  three  men  with  a 
pickaxe  can't  touch  it.     If  he  be  slack  in  his  tendencies  he  lays  in 
bed,  and  hears,  the  next  time  he  is  out,  that  at  one  o'clock  the  hounds 
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went  beantifolly,  and  that  they  had  on  that  day  "the  nm  of  the 
season.**  And  there  are  other  sorrows  of  a  heavy  kind  coming  from 
the  weather.  A  high  wind  is  very  injorioas  to  hunting,  and  makes 
riding  to  hounds  almost  impossible.  A  storm  at  night  will  cause  the 
foxes  to  be  stopped  in  their  holes, — ^for  a  fox  is  much  opposed  to 
going  abroad  in  bad  weather.  And  bright  sunshine  is  bad  for  scent 
And  hard  rain  is  very  uncomfortable.  And  muggy  warm  weather  is 
not  serviceable.  The  old  song  which  proclaims  the  glories  of  a 
southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  was  composed  by  some  one  who 
knew  but  little  of  hunting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  hunting  the 
weather  is  apt  to  be  troublesome. 

And  there  is  the  misery,  fast  increasing  in  these  days,  friiieh 
comes  from  the  too  great  number  of  men  who  hunt.  With  a  field 
exceedingly  numerous  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  fox  to  break.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  to  be  more  afraid  of  men  than  he  is  even  of  hounds, 
and  he  will  prefer  to  return  to  the  covert,  which  is  full  of  his  eanina 
enemies,  to  threading  his  way  among  horsemen.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  the  field  to  leave  as  much  space  as  possible  clear 
round  the  covert,  so  that  the  fox  may  have  room  to  start.  The  men 
should  cluster  together  in  one  spot,  and  with  a  small  number  such 
clustering  is  to  be  managed.  But  when  there  are  out  from  200  to 
800  horsemen  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  a  covert  frt>m  being 
surrounded.  Then  there  is  apt  to  be  an  unhappy  spirit  abroad,  and 
ill-natured  things  are  spoken.  The  Master  threatens  to  take  the 
hounds  home,  energetic  young  men  ride  about  beseeching  and 
praying ; — and  at  last  the  fox  is  ignominiously  himted  to  death  within 
his  own  domain. 

There  are  miseries  in  hunting  we  admit, — attributable  no  doobi 
originally  to  Adam*s  fall  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  men. 

We  have  undertaken  to  give  some  hints  to  the  tyro  in  hunting, 
and  in  doing  so  we  trust  that  our  experienced  readers  will  xmder- 
stand  that  we  are  not  venturing  to  ofifer  counsel  to  them.  There  is 
no  matter  in  which  men  are  more  prone  to  think  that  their  experience 
is  better  than  that  of  others  than  they  are  in  the  matter  of  hunting. 
But  the  young  man  who  only  intends  to  hunt,  will  forgive  us  if  we 
offer  to  him  a  few  hints  as  the  result  ftf  a  long  apprenticeship. 
Perhaps  the  first  question  to  be  touched  is  that  of  the  distance  to  be 
overcome  in  getting  to  the  meet.  And  here  of  course  considerations 
of  expense  will  present  tbemsclvcs.  W©  do  not  OTirselvff?  1ct<*  ih^ 
rnl]  either  for  oar  horses  or  for  our  own  p  or  sons  ■  but  Vt-'mn  uie 
distfinco  is  very  ]gi3g  it  must  ho  used*  The  DUjcrctton  itx  onr  mmd  h 
not  in  the  morning, — bfit  in  the  evening.  It  ia  a  great  tiatsuiir^  tm 
have  to  catch  a  train ; — and  almost  a  graater  nmsimi:!}  U*  wmtt  for 
one.  We  do  not  think  thnt  horses  lu  general  mxSnf  ftom  miA 
travellirigt  if  they  be  properly  clothed.  Horso-ehaeta  shooM  alwm 
be  brought  as  a  matter  of  strictest  necejsBity*    ll  wiH  emmmmMf 
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become  expedient  to  send  horses  back  by  train  when  the  need  to  do 
so  has  not  been  expected  and  no  provision  has  been  made.     In  such 
an    emergency  clothing  should  be  bought,   begged,   or  borrowed. 
There  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  it,  open  to  some  objection ;  but 
there  are  those  who  think  even  that  preferable  to  sending  a  horse 
naked  into  a  horse-box  after  a  day's  work.     For  shorter  distances 
yomig  men  ride  to  meet,  and  older  men  go  on  wheels.     We  are  now 
among  the  older  men ;  but  we  used  to  delight  in  a  fast  hack, — ^think- 
ing the  sharp  morning  trot  to  be  one  of  the  delights  of  the  day.    Oar 
role  in  life  has  been  to  send  horses  on  over  night  when  the  distance 
to  the  meet  exceeds  fifteen  miles,  and  to  let  them  go  on  the  same 
morning  for  any  lesser  amount  of  travelling.     Horses  should  travel 
to  meet  at  about  five  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  hunting  man  can  generally 
take   bis  own  horse  as  well  as  a  groom   can  do  so,   if  he  have 
patience  for  the  slow  pace.     He  must  also  have  the  greater  patience 
necessary  for  bringing  him  home ; — ^but,  in  truth,  the  bringing  of 
your  borse  home  must  usually  be  your  own  work.     You  may  keep 
your  back  out  every  day  you  hunt,  and  yet  miss  to  use  him  two 
times  out  of  three.    If  your  distance  home  be  usually  very  great  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  for  you  to  find  your  supplementary  con- 
veyance ; — as  experience  and  a  map  will  prove.    In  returning  home 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  horse  loses  as  well  as  gains  by  a 
very  slow  pace.    It  is  a  great  object  to  you  that  he  should  be  in  his 
stable  and  get  his  food  as  early  as  possible.     You  have  probably 
brought  your  sandwiches  and  sherry  with  you.     He  has  not.     And 
yet,  from  his  nature,  he  requires  more  frequent  feeding  than  you  do. 
Always  get  gruel  for  your  ht)rse  on  the  first  opportunity  after  the 
hunting  is  done.    And  if  your  horse  have  to  stand  in  a  stable  waiting 
for  a  train,  throw  him  a  handful  of  com, — a  handful,  and  then  another. 
He  will  eat  that,  when  ho  will  not  touch  a  full  feed. 

Always  go  to  the  meet ; — ^to  the  meet  and  not  to  the  covert,  to  be 
first  drawn.  It  may  be  known  to  you  that  you  may  save  a  mile  or 
two,  and  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  by  sloping  away  to 
some  wood-side.  But  the  meet  is  announce^  for  the  convenience 
of  the  hunt  in  general,  and  you  cannot  go  to  the  covert  without  doing 
an  injury.  Such  tricks  cause  men  to  be  hated, — justly;  and  you 
should  remember  that  a  Master  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  set  your 
knowledge  at  defiance.  He  may  change  his  mind  as  to  the  priority 
of  that  covert, — and  will  be  very  apt  to  do  so  if  ho  finds  that  men 
^t  selfishly  towards  him. 

There  is  great  doubt  in  the  minds  of  hunting  men  as  to  what  is  best 
to  be  done  when  an  ordinary  covert  is  being  drawn.  When  the 
hounds  are  put  into  a  small  gorse  of  seven  or  eight  acres,  or  into 
twenty  acres  of  wood,  there  need  be  no  doubt ; — ^you  should  stand 
where  others  stand,  and  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  ears^ 
th'are  is  little  doubt  but  that  you  will  get  away  quite  as  near  to  the 
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bounds  as  is  desirabte.  Hie  diffictdty  applies  to  large  ooverls,- 
woods,  as  to  -wbiefa  it  is  open  to  yon  either  to  ride  to  the  boonds  as 
tbey  are  looking  for  tbeir  game  and  bunting  it  v/htm  fonnd,  or  oibar- 
-wise  to  remain  stationary,  saving  your  borse  till  yon  bare  leaned 
tbat  the  fox  is  a\niy.  If  yon  be  a  beavy  man,  witii  one  borse,  the 
waiting  will  eertamly  be  yonr  wisest  decision.  Ibe  question,  bow- 
ever,  will  probably  be  decided  by  yonr  temperament.  It  is  not  every 
man  wbo  can  wait.  And  tbere  is  infinite  difficulty  as  to  the  spot  at 
wbicb  you  sbould  station  yourself,  lliere  is  a  theory  tbat  foxes 
break  down  wind, — so  as  to  run  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Hiey 
thus  decrease  the  power  of  the  bound  to  catch  the  rising  scent ;  and 
their  instinct  probably  tells  them  tbat  this  is  so.  But  the  fbeoiy, 
we  think,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  We  have  found  tbat  foxes  break  with 
equal  good-will  either  up  or  down  wind.  After  awhile,  the  instinct 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  brought  to  bear,  and  Ibe  fox  running 
up  wind  will  turn  and  run  down  wind.  He  wiH  find  ibat  bis  pursuers 
have  an  advantage  from  the  wind,  and  will  change  bis  point.  At  one 
period  of  the  year, — in  the  first  weeks  of  February, — a  dog-fox,  found 
away  from  his  own  ground,  will  run  home,  let  the  wind  blow  wbaA 
way  it  win.  If,  at  last,  you  elect  to  be  stationary,  you  can  only  stand 
where  others  stand  who  know  what  they  are  about  better  than  yon 
do.  Move  as  they  move,  and  learn  to  hunt  with  your  ears.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  wbicb  way  bounds  are  moving  in  oov^  from 
the  notes  of  the  huntsman's  bom  and  the  tones  of  bis  voice, — a  gresi 
thing  to  know  wbicb  way  bounds  are  running  from  the  tones  of  tbeir 
voices.  But  this  has  to  come  of  experience.  For  awhile  the  novice 
must  go  as  others  lead  bim,  and  must  put  his  trust  in  others  ifbo 
have  tbat  knowledge  wbicb  be  lacks.  Let  bim  be  careful  not  to  tiust 
in  those  wbo  lack  it  themselves.  There  are  men  wbo  have  beea 
banting  all  their  Hves,  and  yet  cannot  get  out  of  a  field  wiUiout  some 
one  to  show  them  the  way. 

It  is  quite  true  that  very  much  depends  on  getting  away  w^  inth 
hounds, — ^that,  indeed,  as  regards  the  best  runs  which  are  seen,  all 
depends  upon  it.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently, — ^more  oft^i  perhaps 
than  not, — that  bounds  will  check  and  throw  up  tbeir  noses  and  be  at 
fiault  within  the  first  half-mile  out  of  covert,  and  that  tame  will  thus  be 
given  to  Chose  wbo  have  been  unfortunate  at  first.  But  this  ansei 
from  indifferent  scent,  and  it  will  follow  as  a  natural  though  not 
inevitable  consequence,  tbat  the  pace  will  be  moderate  throu^oot, 
and  that  no  violence  of  performance  will  be  needed  on  the  part  of  tbe 
horsemen.  The  sport  may  be  very  good,  but  you,  my  tyro,  whom  I 
am  specially  addressing,  will  have  no  opportunity  of  distinguisbiiig 
yourself.  But  we  vnll  suppose  a  morning  on  which  the  scent  lies, 
the  fox  breaks  gallantly  and  strongly,  and  the  bounds  come  out  tiler 
bim  with  a  burst,  giving  bim  almost  no  start  of  tbem  at  alL  A  fox 
hardly  wants  a  start,  for  he  can  always  beat  the  hounds  for  awhile. 
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A,  fnmk  fox  wfll  get  away  ftcm  a  pack  of  honncb  though  he  be  in  tlie 
rery  midflt  of  them.  Onsach  a&  occasioQ  as  this  it  is  everything  to  get 
weSL  away ;  and  that  ean  only  be  secured  by  great  watchfulness  of 
eye  lyad  car,  and  by  constant  attentioii  to  tiw  tiling  that  yon  are  doing. 
It  will  aeem  to  yo«  to  be  the  merest  chance  in  ^e  world ;  and  yet,  if 
yon  will  obeerre  a  set  of  men  hunting  together  for  a  season,  you  will 
find  some  six  or  seven  who  ahnost  invariably  are  snccessfnl  in  getting 
away.  ^Riese  are  the  men  who  really  think  of  tiie  business  in  hand« 
and  w1k>  in  iruih  likie  to  ride  to  hoonds. 

On  this  occasion  yom  sbJl  be  among  those  who  are  fortunate.  You 
shall  have  seen  the  fox  break.     B^nember  always  that  in  this  inte- 
resting moment  it  is  your  first  duty  to  restrain  yourself.    Hold  your  . 
tongue — and  your  korse.    Some  halloaing  will  be  necessary,  but 
tiiere  will  be  those  ^ere  who  know  when  and  how  to  hoUoa.    A 
Aeer  nttmred  too  soon  wiU  bring  the  quarry  back  again.     You  will 
esteem  us  vain  and  futile  if  we  tell  you,  now,  in  cold  blood,  not  to  ride  on 
hard  before  the  hounds ;  but  when  the  time  comes  you  will  find  your- 
self so  tempted  to  do  so  that  ihere  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  you 
win  be  a  sinner.    You  will  forget  the  hounds  in  your  excitement ; 
and  there  wiU  be  veteran  sinners, — cunning  m^i,  anxious  to  steal  a 
march,  who  will  lead  you  estray.    You  will  sin  certainly ;  but,  when 
you  have  sinned,  repent,  and  try  to  sin  no  more.    But  in  the  second 
field,  having  received  some  slightly  sarcastic  word  of  rebuke  &om  the 
huntsman  whidi  you  wffl  take  in  good  part,  you  will  find  yoursdf 
in  your  proper  jdace  behind  the  hounds, — and  it  will  be  well  that  you 
should  be  half  a  fidd  on  one  side  of  thraa.     Strive  that  they  shall 
never  be  out  of  one  field  before  you  are  into  it.  Do  that,  and  you  will 
be  near  enou^.    Fail  to  do  so,  and  you  cannot  see  Ihem  hunt.      No 
man  can  do  this  always.    The  irregularity  of  the  land,  the  difficulty 
of  fences,  and  the  uncertain  running  of  tiie  fox  prevent  it ;  but  it 
should  be  your  object  in  your  riding  to  go  as  near  to  this  as  may  be 
possible.    Ibl  the  doing 'it  or  the  not  doing  it  lies  all  the  difference 
between  riding  to  hounds  and  riding  to  men.  Biding  to  men  is  a  very 
pretty  amusement,  and  many  who  hunt  all  their  lives  never  get  beyond 
H.    You  will  soon  pefveive  that  not  one  man  in  ten  of  those  who  are 
out  ever  see  the  work  of  the  houn«te  when  they  are  running  fast. 
But  you  will  perceive  also  from  the  conversation  of  men  that  it  is 
considered  derirable  to  see  the  hounds  hunt.     My  hermc  friend  oi 
whom  I  have  spoken  will  know  every  comer  of  a  field  in  which  the 
bounds  '<  threw  up,'*— or,  at  least,  he  will  know  that  there  are  htA  few 
Me  to  ccmtradict  his  assertion. 

But  you  will  soon  find, — ^you,  a  neophyte, — ^that  in  the  bustle  and  the 
huny  of  the  run,  you  have  no  time  or  mind  left  for  anything  but  to 
Bit  on  your  horse,  look  after  your  fences,  and  take  what  care  you  ean 
that  that  special  man  with  a  red  coat  and  black  boots  and  little  bay 
borse  does  not  get  more  ahead  of  you  than  you  can  help.    You  wifl 
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sopn  find  arising  in  yonr  heart  a  most  unchristian  hatred  for  thai  man; 
— and  yet  he  will  he  of  the  greatest  service  to  you.  You  will  fioDow 
him  over  one  fence  after  another ;  and  should  he  fall,  or  the  little  bay 
horse  he  heaten  in  a  heavy  plough,  or  should  he  cease  to  be  before 
your  eyes  from  any  cause  that  you  will  not  understand,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  you  have  lost  your  guide.  But  you  will  still  go  on.  Y<»i 
will  have  forgotten  in  your  excitement  all  the  lessons  taught  to  you,  u 
to  seeing  your  way  over  the  second  fence  from  each  field  in  "vdiich  yoa 
are  riding,  as  to  watching  the  foremost  hounds,  as  to  going  slow  ai 
timber  and  fast  at  water,  as  to  a  judicious  trot  on  the  plougji,  tod 
the  rest  of  it.  For  pace  you  will  trust  to  your  spurs  ;  for  managexxieot 
of  the  fences  you  will  trust  to  your  horse ;  for  the  course  to  be  taken 
you  will  still  follow  some  other  guide  whom  you  will  nnoonscioualy 
have  chosen.  And  you  will  find  yourself  wishing  that  the  gallant  loz 
was  not  quite  so  gallant,  and  that  he  would  succumb  to  the  ardour  of 
the  hounds.  It  is  not  till  the  run  is  done  and  over  that  you  will 
know  how  sweet  and  how  glorious  it  was. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  happiness  of  life  is  to  have  lived  well 
and  to  have  done  with  it.  There  is  in  the  idea  of  this  theory  the 
necessity  of  a  standing  ground  outside  the  world  which  lo<»n8  to 
us  cold  and  uncertain.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  joy  of 
having  ridden  well  to  hounds.  To  have  done  the  thing  weU  and 
then  to  say  never  a  word  about  it,  requires  a  certain  conjunction  of 
physical  and  mental  attributes  which  almost  ennobles  a  man.  In 
speaking  of  the  run  which  you  have  ridden  well,  the  first  personaJ 
pronoun  should  never  be  brought  into  use.  No  temptation  should 
elicit  from  you  an  assertion  that  you  have  been  nearer  to  hounds 
than  others.  Jealousy  in  riding  is  unavoidable.  We  will  not  even 
say  that  it  is  not  commendable.  But  a  triumphant  rider  is  an  odioos 
man.  And  there  is  this  also  to  be  said  of  such  a  one ; — that  he  idio 
sins  in  boasting,  will  be  presumed  also  to  sin  in  lying. 

Many  other  hints  as  to  riding  might  be  given  to  the  beginner,  woe 
it  not  Ihat  we  should  become  tedious  by  the  overlength  of  our  lesson. 
He  will  hear  much  of  going  straight ;  and  we  ourselves  have  said  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  a  straight-running  fox.  But  that  term  of  riding 
straight  must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  salt.  No  man  can 
ride  really  straight,  or  should  attempt  it.  Open  gates  are  preferaUe 
to  high  fences,  even  though  some  sUght  loss  of  ground  should  occur. 
Gaps  are  better  than  posts  and  rails.  In  most  countries  it  is  essential 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  landing  on  to  which  you  are 
to  jump.  Beads  should  be  used  where  the  hunting  of  the  housdi 
can  be  seen  from  them; — and  are  used  very  frequently  when  the 
hunting  of  the  hounds  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  Cru^ing  and  raahii^ 
bustling  and  hustling,  cannot  be  avoided  by  energetic  voegi  "mh/am 
bosoms  are  filled  by  an  uncontrollable  anxiety  to  be  among  the  inl; 
but  they  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  as  aeknowMlfri 
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sins.  Snch  a  mode  of  riding  is  in  bad  taste ;  and  the  sinner  who 
sins  and  knows  that  he  will  sin  again,  should  at  least  be  aware  that 
he  is  a  sinner,  and  not  glory  in  his  defects.  To  abuse  no  one,  and 
to  take  abuse  easily, — if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  beyond  bearing, — 
should  bo  the  resolve  of  every  young  hunting  man ;  and  we  may 
almost  say  of  every  elder  also.  What  though  a  man  should  cross 
you  at  a  fence  ? — ^what  though  he  knock  you  over  into  a  ditch  ? — 
what  though  he  ride  over  you,  which  certainly  is  disagreeable  ?  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  sport  that  it  should  be  rough ;  and  in  all  colli- 
t^ions  each  man  thinks  that  the  other  is  in  fault.  And  faults  of  this 
nature  in  the  hunting-field  are  so  unavoidable,  so  unintentional,  so 
certainly  the  result  either  of  accident  or  of  ignorance,  that  there 
is  rarely  room  for  anger.  But  there  are  many  who  cannot  restrain 
themselves  from  sharp  words.  Such  sharp  words  mean  nothing,  and 
are  not  worthy  of  a  retort.  This,  however,  may  be  a  place  prope'r  for 
warning  all  young  riders  not  to  take  their  fences  too  near  to  those 
whom  they  are  following.  Of  all  dangers  in  the  hunting-field  the 
worst  is  that  which  comes  from  this  offence.  No  man  should  allow 
his  horse  to  follow  another  at  a  fence,  till  his  leader  is  altogether  clear 
from  the  impediment. 

And  now  in  our  last  lines  we  will  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
difficulties  of  the  hunting-field,  in  order  that  they  who  have  gone 
along  with  us  so  far  may  know  that  difficulties  do  exist,  and  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  them.     We  shall  not  here  speak 
of  questions  of  expense,  having  attended  to  that  subject  in  our  former 
paper.     Although  hunting  is  as  free  to  men  nearly  as  the  air  that 
they  breathe,  they  will  find  in  most  countries  a  class  of  farmers  and 
landowners  who  object  to  have  horses  on  their  land.     They  will  soon 
hear  it  asserted  that  these  objectors  are  detestable  fellows, — ^and  that 
their  objections  are  frivolous,  if  not  wicked.     A  friend  told  us  the 
other  day  that  a  man  who  was  determined  not  to  have  foxes  about 
his  place  must  be  a  low  Radical.    There  are  men  even  in  England, 
who  do  not  care  for  hunting  ;  and  it  will  seem  as  reasonable  to  them 
to  declare  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his  drawing-room  to  him- 
Belf  must  be  a  stupid  Tory.    Foxes  about  hen-roosts  are  not  advanta- 
geous ;  nor  do  they  assist  in  the  preservation  of  pheasants.      A  couple 
of  hundred  of  horsemen  about  a  park,  or  even  about  a  farm,  do  not 
make  things  look  prettier  than  they  were.  Certain  crops,  such  as  beans 
and  clover,  are  certainly  injured  by  hunting ;  and  no  one  can  suppose 
that  fences  or  gates  are  preserved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sport  is 
conducted.     A  hunting  man  has  no  more  legal  right  to  trespass  than 
another,  though  practice  enables  him  to  do  so  without  risk  of  penalty 
to  himself.    All  this  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  foxes,  and  especially  by  those  who  do  not 
themselves  furnish  land  to  be  ridden  over,  or  coverts  to  be  drawn. 
Some  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the  feelings  of  non-hunting 
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men.  If  tliis  be  not  done,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  objection  of 
the  non-hunting  men  may  become  stronger  than  the  custom  in  £ftvoar 
of  hunting  which  still  prevails. 

And  we  think  that  many  sportsmen  are  strongly  disposed  to  cxpaet 
that  more  shall  be  done  for  them  by  the  Master,  and  his  servants,  wai 
by  the  hunting  capacities  of  the  country,  than  is  in  truth  prme&afalc. 
We  believe  that  good  runs,  and  certainly  that  fast  runs,  are  more  fre- 
quent now  than  ever  they  have  been  since  hunting  became  a  sport  hi 
England.  There  is  no  means  of  testing  accurately  tk«  truth  of  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  one  very  opposite  to  the  complaints  wfaieh  generaDj 
meet  our  ears  in  the  hunting-field.  Men  will  be  frequently  heard  to 
declare  that  hunting  now  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, — that  foxes  art 
scarce, — that  they  won't  run, — ^that  they  never  go  straight, — and  iha: 
the  sport  has  become  so  bad,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  a  man's  while  to 
go  out  to  seek  it.  This,  perhaps,  is  simply  human  nature,  and  is  no 
worse  than  is  said  of  all  amusements  and  all  occupations.  Faimeis 
are  always  being  ruined.  Trade  is  always  dull.  Nobody  is  era 
thriving  according  to  his  own  account.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  the 
theatres.  Dinner  parties  are  so  dull  that  it  is  a  folly  to  go  to  them. 
Young  men  are  detestable ;  and  young  ladies  are  so  fast,  fanoas, 
and  forward,  that  they  have  to  be  avoided  like  firebrands.  As 
everything  at  the  present  day  is  bad,  why  should  not  hunting  be 
bad  also  ?  But  not  the  less  do  men  come  out  hunting.  Arguing  ia 
this  way,  we  might  pass  over  the  complaints  made,  were  it  not  tlui 
they  are  effective  in  driving  Masters  and  huntsmen  to  attempting 
more  than  can  actually  be  done.  A  huntsman  will  often  find  himself 
driven  to  lift  his  hounds  almost  for  miles,  to  guess  tba  nm  of  t 
fox,  and  even  to  make  runs  when  he  has  no  fox  before  him, — because 
so  much  is  demanded  from  him.  If  runs  manufactured  after  that 
fashion  will  suffice,  so  be  it.  We  can  manufrtcture  them  with  a  drag, 
so  long  as  the  farmers  will  allow  us  to  ride  over  their  knds  on  those 
terms.  But  if  we  do  this,  we  shall  lose  the  sport  of  fox-hmtiiig. 
Our  advice,  therefore,  to  all  sportsmen  is  this; — that  they  should 
not  expect  too  much  for  their  day, — and  that  they  should  not  g^  oul 
of  bed  on  the  wrong  side. 


«A  SURPRISE/' 


*'  She  is  dead  I "  they  said  to  him.    *'  Come  away ; 
Kiss  her !  and  leave  her ! — thy  love  is  clay ! " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair : 

Oyer  her  eyes,  which  gazed  too  much, 
They  drew  the  lids,  with  a  gentle  touch ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautifol  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace ; 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes ; — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose  I 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands ; 

**  Come  away  !  "  they  said, — "  God  understands.'* 

And  then  there  was  Silence ; — and  nothing  there 
But  the  Silence — and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary ; 

And  they  said,  *'  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she  I " 

And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautifol  dead, — 

He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key, 

And  turned  it  I — ^Alone  again — ^he  and  she ! 

He  and  she  ;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile, 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said,  "  Cold  lips  I  and  breast  without  breath ! 
Ib  there  no  voice  F — ^no  language  of  death  f 
yy2 
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*'  Dumb  to  tlie  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct, — ^intense  ? 

"  See,  now, — ^I  listen  with  soul,  not  ear — 
"What  was  the  secret  of  dying.  Dear  P 

"  "Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all, 
That  you  oyer  could  let  life's  flower  fedl  F 

"  Or,  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

*'  Was  the  miracle  greatest  to  find  how  deep, 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

**  Did  life  roll  back  its  record,  Dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  dear  ? 

**  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  loye  is  P 

''  Oh,  perfect  Dead !  oh.  Dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear  I 

**  I  listen ;  as  deep  as  to  horrible  heU, 

As  high  as  to  heaven ! — and  you  do  not  tell  I 

"  There  must  be  pleasures  in  dying.  Sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 

**  I  would  tell  you,  Darling,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed. 

**  I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

*^  You  should  not  o^k,  vainlj,  with  Btreaming 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiaf&st  aurpriae ; — 

**  The  Tory  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  iurpniies  that  dying  must  biing." 


Ah  !  foolish  world  !     Oh  I  most  kind  Dead ! 
Though  he  told  mo,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  f 

Who  wiU  b«lieTe  that  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  fifwect  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way;^ 

"  The  utmost  wonder  is  thiSi — T  hpflr, 

And  Bce  yon,  and  Iuvd  you,  and  ki«»  y^%  I^eat  J 

"  And  am  ycmr  Angel  who  was  yoor  Bjid«^ 
And  know,  that  though  dead,  I  havo  wrrcr  dl»«4" 


JL^ 


FASmON  IN  POETRY. 


Wren  we  consider  the  vast  scope  of  Poetry,  so  vast  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  exact  definition  of  language ;  when  we  remember  that  the 
Poet's  thoughts  may  clasp  in  a  new  harmony  all  Earth,  all  Heaven,  all 
Hell ;  may  out  of  his  subtle  combinations  of  the  known  and  familiar 
raise  a  world  unknown  and  marveUous ;  that,  next  to  God  himself,  the 
Poet  is  the  greatest  Creator ;  that  wherever  human  thought,  human 
feeling,  human  fancy,  and  human  passion  can  follow  him,  there  he 
may  lead ;  when  we  contemplate  this  immense  sovereignty,  it  seems 
very  strange  to  see  it  in  association  with  a  word  so  narrow  in  its 
significance  as  that  of  Fashion.  For  if  judgment  is  the  sovereignty 
of  reason,  poetry  is  the  sovereignty  of  imagination ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  has  not  yet  penetrated  so  far  as  to  discover  its  own 
limits.  All  truth  is  open  to  the  eye  of  the  Poet ;  it  is  his  high  office 
to  sound  its  secret  depths,  to  touch  it  with  his  sharp  sense  wherever 
it  may  hide ;  and  with  his  special  gift  of  sweet  proportion  in  sound 
to  give  it  utterance ;  so  that  by  his  music,  which  rouses  and  stirs 
whatever  imaginative  emotion  there  is  in  men  of  less  vivid  perception, 
the  delicate  mysteries  of  Nature  come  to  be  unveiled  and  recognised. 
The  passion  of  the  Poet  detects  and  brings  to  light  the  secret  analogies 
between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds,  and  shapes  them  into  song. 
His  acute  sensibilities  respond  to  the  invocations  of  Nature  in  her 
softest  breathings ;  and  through  them  the  highest  beauty  is  revealed 
to  him.  It  is  his  art  to  communicate  his  impulse  to  all  capable 
humanity  in  words  of  rhythmic  order.  We  hold  a  rhythmic  order 
to  be  essential  to  the  true  Poet ;  though  some  great  authorities, — 
amongst  others  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, — ^would  admit  a 
claim  to  the  title  without  it.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this 
is  wrong,  and  that  measured  sound  or  rhythm,  in  the  expression  of 
the  Poet's  idea,  must  be  accepted  as  a  distinct  boundary-line  between 
the  provinces  of  Prose  and  Poetry;  otherwise,  the  Poet's  domain 
would  be  subject  to  continual  invasion  and  perplexed  by  uncertain 
rights,  and  great  confusion  would  be  the  result  throughout  the  world 
of  letters.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  rhythm  is  poetry  because  we 
cannot  accept  poetry  without  rhythm.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case ; — for  of  a  large  quantity  of  rhythm  daily  produced,  a  very  small 
portion  is  even  poetical ;  and  between  poetical  rhythm  and  poetry 
proper,  there  is  still  a  wide  interval.  We  are  not  disposed  to  admit 
tbe  author  of  **  Mother  Hubbard  "  into  the  ranks  of  poets ;  although 
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it  is  a  piece  of  versification  of  which  the  popularity  is  indisputable, 
and  although  it  is  not  entirely  deficient  in  the  poetic  or  \nfft 
elements.  In  the  old  lady's  evident  destitution ;  in  her  careful  yet 
hopeless  search  through  her  cuphoard  for  something  to  satisfy  her 
dog*s  hunger ;  in  his  disappointment  when  nothing  is  found ;  in  her 
subsequent  hurried  walk  to  the  baker's  to  purchase  bread  for  him; 
and  in  the  sight  of  her  dead  dog  which  meets  her  on  her  retan, 
there  is  room  for  the  excitement  of  emotion  and  compassion ;— hoi 
the  treatment  of  the  circumstances  makes  them  ludicrous.    Tbe 

»  language  is  puerile ;  the  introduction  to  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog 

is  abrupt ;  neither  their  qualities  nor  their  relative  positions  are  mads 
known  to  us  so  as  to  afiect  our  sympathies ;  and  the  happy  ending, 
by  its  suddenness  and  impossibility,  offends  all  the  rules  of  axi,  and 
is  not  less  ludicrous  than  the  cheerful  termination  of  King  Lear, 
introduced  as  an  improvement  to  Shakspeare's  tragedy  b^  Tate, 
and  played  as  such  by  Garrick  and  Eemble.  It  is  not  the  simphcikj 
of  the  story,  but  its  incongruity  and  its  poverty  of  expression  and 
detail,  which  deprive  it  of  pathos.  The  simple  stanzas  which  teU  tiie 
history  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  are  to  be  found  often  included  ia 
the  same  volume  of  nursery  rhymes  which  contains  the  only  knowa 
event  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hubbard ;  but  the  authors  of  the  two  woib 
have  nothing  else  in  common ;  for  whoever  invented  or  namied  iht 
life  and  death  of  those  forlorn  children,  had  in  him  the  genius  of  a  poet 
Their  mutual  love,  their  tender  beauty,  their  soft  submission,  their  help- 
lessness and  their  quiet  death,  the  sympathy  of  Nature  in  their  end,  the 
compassion  figured  in  the  action  of  the  littlebirds,  who,  after  their  om 
manner,  perform  the  burial  of  the  infants,  and  chant  their  requiem ; 
all  these  incidents  are  so  assembled  together  as  to  affect  the  ifflagtm- 
tion  with  the  poetry  of  pity ;  and  this  unpretending  ballad  is  seldom 
read  without  tears.  Its  metrical  form  has  enough  of  music  in  it  to 
give  an  additional  impulse  to  the  emotion,  and  to  make  that  forcible 
impression  on  the  memory  which  is  effected  by  rhythmic  order. 

The  sensibility  to  the  measure  of  sweet  sound  leads  the  Poet  an 
as  he  writes ;  he  is  stirred  by  his  own  harmonies,  and  his  thoughts  are 
marshalled  to  a  tune  like  soldiers  stimulated  by  the  appeal  of  trumpet 

-  and  drum ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  the  rhetorical  prose  writer,  vn*}* 

biB  mind  full  cif  brilliant  imagery  and  p&ssionato  impulitf,  mmj  ivl 
himsolf  nncomfortably  fettered  by  the  limits  of  ntunbered  loiim ;  a 
fij}d  in  thorn  fences  resirifting  the  botind  of  his  Imagilialia&i  tl 
may  bocnmc  stifT  nnd  awkwiird  If  he  adopts  Che  Jbrm  of  pooliy  filf  ' 
the  exptcBsion  of  hi  a  idea.     It  is  probablo  that  if  Stfaumd  Bllii 
had  ^\Tjtten  in  verso,  ho  would  not  have  been  %  poet ;  ttKtogb  ifiM  ^ 
could  admit  a  rich,  abnjadant,  and  p^sdotiate  titiigiftalidllt  ^tmeb^ 
with  language  copious  and  hannooious,  to  ehitmetotatP  a  po#U — ni 
out  tho  law  of  rocurring  numbers,— he*  wonld  take  a  ^t^(ft^  bk  ^mj^TjI 
far  above  that   of  Popo  or  Goldsmith.     Hut   lut  wtirjtt  ool  M 
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mided  into  the  symmetry  of  verse,  are  not  poems,  though  they 
)  oyerflowing  with  poetical  affluence. 
IIEveiy  art  has  its  necessary  restriction,  its  form  or  fashion ;  hut 
bioD,  whatever  the  original  signification  of  the  word,  represents 
in  its  hahitoal  use,  a  narrowing  of  form.     Fashion  is  the 
evalent  custom  in  some  particular  direction ;  it  is  the  taste  in 
ae,  and  it  is  led  frequentiy  by  a  small  section  of  the  public,  seek- 
[  for  a  stimulus  or  for  distinction  in  some  evident  excess.  Fashion, 
I  we  understand  it  in  ordinary  parlance,  is  a  departure  from  just 
oportion ;  an  overbalancing  of  some  special  quality, — ^whether  we 
of  it  in  reference  to  costume,  to  deportment,  to  architecture, 
sculpture,  to  painting,  to  music,  to  letters  generally,  or  to  that 

'  art  of  letters  which  is  poetry. 
If  we  glance  back  at  the  progress  of  poetry  in  England  from  the 
ne  of  Ghaucer  to  &e  present  day,  we  shall  see  periodical  fluctua- 
\  in  its  frwhion  hardly  less  distinct  than  those  of  dress.  Chaucer 
elf  was  a  leader,  not  a  follower ;  he  devised  his  own  form ;  and, 
indeed,  at  that  period,  in  English  verse,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
followed.  He  looked  to  the  Italians  for  suggestions  of  story,  but  his 
nuumer  of  telling  his  story  was  original.  Spenser  is  less  true  and 
vigorous,  because  the  vice  of  imitation  is  apparent  in  his  composition. 
He  imitates  Clhauc»*s  language,  then  out  of  date,  and  in  his  elaborate 
lo?e  strains  and  artificial  conceptions  of  human  life  he  is  a  plagiarist 
of  Ariosto.  He  reflects  the  fashion  of  his  period,  the  fashion  then 
being  Italian ;  and  the  extent  to  which  he  reflects  it  is  the  measure 
of  his  departure  from  tmtii.  But  he  has  sweet  tones  of  his  own ; 
promptings  of  a  tender  inward  music  which  lift  his  work  into  the 
regions  of  delight,  beycmd  the  sterility  of  imitation.  Sidney's  poetry, 
—of  the  same  school, — ^was  also  disfigured  by  laboured  frtncy  too  long 
drawn  out,  and  by  an  over-studious  cultivation  of  the  passion  of  love. 
The  imitated  affectations  of  the  pastoral  st^de  cling  about  him ;  but  in 
many  of  bis  sonnets  true  feeling  prevails  over  forced  sentiment,  and 
his  best  compositions  charm  the  ear  and  the  heart  by  their  melodious 
sadness.  It  would  seem  from  his  essay,  written  in  the  defence  of 
poesy,  that  tiie  poets  were  objects  of  popular  contempt  in  his  day, 
and  of  general  animadversion.  It  was  the  moment  of  rest  before 
action,  the  receding  of  the  waters  before  the  roll  of  the  great  billow. 
Neither  was  meditative  poetry  nor  dramatic  poetry, — ^which  is  poetry  in 
action, — ^in  circulation  at  this  time ;  but  in  the  drama  the  first  chord 
was  sounded  which  was  to  find  its  consummation  in  a  music  so  nugestic, 
80  rich,  so  rare  in  its  fulness  and  power,  that  it  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, and  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  The  tragedy  of  <'  Gorboduc," 
the  joint  work  of  Thomas  Norton,  and  of  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst, 
shook  off  the  trammels  imposed  by  a  servile  respect  for  Greek  models, 
and  moved  bravely  free  from  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  This 
liberty  of  action  was  in  itself  a  merit, — a  sign  of  an  independent  will 
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in  the  authors ;  and  some  fine  and  vigorons  passages  occnr  in  the 
dialogne, — ^passionate  thoughts  clad  in  rich  garb,  such  as  well  became 
the  ambassadors  of  a  coming  glory. 

Shakspeare  and  his  fellow-labourers  for  the  stage,  for  the  most  put, 
moved  in  ways  of  their  own.  They  cast  off  the  forms  of  antiquity  and 
the  fashions  of  Italy ;  and  though  many  of  their  plots  were  taken  from 
Italian  story,  their  treatment  of  the  subject  had  nothing  of  the  Italian 
manner.  A  free  range  was  given  to  the  imagination ;  passion  ex- 
pressed itself  boldly,  and  with  an  endless  variety  of  speech.  All  the 
resources  of  the  English  language  were  called  into  play,  and  it 
sounded  harmonies  unknown  before.  But  while  the  larger  number 
developed  beauty  out  of  freedom,  Ben  Jonson  and  a  few  others  kept 
within  the  limits  of  fashion,  and  marred  their  intellectual  gifts  by  a 
pedantic  exhibition  of  them, — ^for  pedantry  was  the  fashion  of  that  day. 
In  costume,  the  starched  ruff  of  the  period,  parading  all  its  material 
in  a  stately  display,  surrounding  the  head  it  sought  to  adorn  with  an 
extensive  encumbrance  of  artificial  construction,  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  stiff,  laboured  decorations  of  thought  then  in  vogue  with 
classical  writers.  And  might  not  some  such  analogy  be  traced  between 
the  fashion  of  letters  and  the  fashion  of  garments  through  other  ages  ? 
Can  we  not  discern  it  in  the  loose  style  of  Charles  n.*s  time,  with  its 
fine  fripperies  and  lace  decorations ;  with  its  ribands  knotted  where 
knots  are  needless,  suggesting  a  deficiency  on  some  fair  necks; — 
with  its  fastidious  trimmings  lavishly  employed,  and  decent  covering 
omitted  ?  This  style  in  dress  ran  parallel  with  licentiousness  of  thon^t 
in  the  poets,  combined  with  an  attention  to  arbitrary  trifling  roles 
which  constitute  the  etiquette  of  poetry.  The  general  formality  <rf 
apparel,  of  head-dress  and  hoop,  coat  and  waistcoat,  in  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  goes  side  by  side  with  the  cold,  carefdlly 
trimmed  couplets,  regular  and  monotonous  versification  and  elaborated 
simile  of  the  poets  of  the  same  period  ;  and  though  this  resemblance 
may  seem  somewhat  fanciful,  it  is  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable, 
that  the  same  influences  which  affect  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  the  spirit  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  national  poetry,  have 
their  direct  bearing  also  upon  the  fashion  of  dress.  But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  we  will  not  insist.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  poetry 
goes  through  distinct  periodical  phases,  modes  which  flow  out  of  that 
tendency  to  imitation  which  may  be  called  a  law  of  humanity.  The 
original  poet,  directly  his  power  is  recognised,  is  foUowed  by  numerous 
counterfeits.  This  attempt  at  reproduction  is,  in  many  cases,  perhaps 
even  in  most,  unconscious :  poetical  temperaments  are  forcibly  strack 
by  the  poet's  genius,  and  fall  into  endless  vibrations  of  sympathy, 
which  they  mistake  for  the  vital  impulse.  Out  of  this  mistake  a  vast 
number  of  poems  is  produced  which  are  barren  of  poetry  and  pro- 
lific in  such  tricks  of  style  as  result  from  exaggerated  impressions  of 
the   master's   manner.     In  illustration  of  this  fact,  we  may  quote 
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some  of  the  proceedings  of  a  fictitious  character,  drawn  with  much 
skill  by  that  distingnished  American  writer,  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
novel  of  *^  The  Guardian  Angel.*'  He  introduces  us  to  a  respectable 
young  shopman,  by  name  Gifted  Hopkins,  who  is  the  admired  poet 
of  a  village  in  New  England.  Gifted  Hopkins  produces  an  intermin- 
able succession  of  poems,  which  are  continually  appearing  in  the  local 
journal,  the  ''Banner  and  Oracle,"  and  which  are  marked  by  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Laureate's  manner.  In  short,  Gifted  Hopkins  is 
the  type  of  the  second-hand  poet,  who  helps  to  set  a  fashion  going. 
But  now  let  him  speak  for  himself; — 

''  *  I  become  more  and  more  assured,  Cyprian,'  he  said,  leaning 
over  the  counter,  *  that  I  was  bom  to  be  a  poet.  I  feel  it  in  my  mar- 
row.    I  must  succeed.    I  must  win  the  laurel  of  fame.    I  must  taste 

the  sweets  of ' 

"  *  Molasses  ! '  said  a  bare-headed  girl  of  ten,  who  entered  at  that 
moment,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  cracked  pitcher.  '  Ma  wants  three 
gills  of  molasses.*  Gifted  Hopkins  dropped  his  subject,  and  took  up 
a  tin  measure.  .  •  .  made  an  entry  on  a  slate  of  08,  and  resumed  the 
conversation. 

"  '  Yes ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  Cyprian.  The  very  last  piece  I  wrote  was 
copied  in  two  papers.  It  was  "  Contemplations  in  Autumn."  Poetry 
to  me  is  a  delight  and  a  passion.  I  never  know  what  I  am  going 
to  write  when  I  sit  down ;  and  presently  the  rhymes  begin  pound- 
ing in  my  brain  •  .  •  and  then  these  rhymes  seem  to  take  posses- 
sion of  me  like  a  surprise  party,  and  bring  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  I  write  and  write,  and  the  verses  run  measuring  them- 
selves out  like ' 

"  *  Ribbins, — any  narrer  blue  ribbins,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Five-eighths  of 
a  yard,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hopkins  ?  ' 

*'  Mr.  Gifted  Hopkins  resumed, '  I  do  not  know  where  this  talent  of 
mine  comes  from.  My  father  used  to  carry  a  chain  for  a  surveyor 
sometimes,  and  there  is  a  ten-foot  pole  in  the  house  he  used  to 
measure  land  with.  I  don't  see  why  that  should  make  me  a  poet. 
My  mother  was  always  fond  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns ;  but  so  are  other 
young  men's  mothers,  and  yet  they  don't  show  poetical  genius.  But 
wherever  I  got  it,  it  comes  as  easy  to  me  to  write  in  verse  as  to  write 
in  prose,  almost.' " 

The  lines  which  follow  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  which 
came  so  easy : — 

**  Oh,  daughter  of  the  spiced  South, 
Her  bubbly  grapes  bave  spilled  the  wine 
Thatstaineth  with  its  hue  divine 
The  red  flower  of  thy  perfect  mouth/' 

The  village  poet's  friend,  on  hearing  them,  said, — 
** '  You  modelled  this  piece  in  the  style  of  a  famous  living  English 
poet,  did  you  not  ? ' 
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*^  'Indeed,  I  did  Bot,  *  ,  *  I  never  iimtate,"* 

When  the  poetical  youiig  ahopman  spoka  thns,  he  do  doubt  beltarc^ 
in  himself  a^  moaiy  others  believe  in  theoasalTos  ;  and  his  &i^id  kept 
sUence,  BM  friendB  will  keep  silence  on  Buch  occaaione. 

The  law  of  reaetion  operates  unfailingly  in  all  human  afikirs,  ftiid 
by  its  interveniion,  imitation ^  or  Fashion,  tnms  into  ne^^  €oajB£s»  finds 
out  a  new  model  when  the  old  one  has  served  its  tnm,  and  gexnenJlj 
chooses  it  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  last.  This  reaction  is  often 
sndden  and  startling,  but  sometimes  ia  reached  by  gradnal  approach^^ 
The  striking  opposition  between  the  poetical  style  of  the  eight£*enth 
and  nineteenth  century  ia  the  result  of  a  series  of  changes,  slowly 
begun,  growing  more  violent  as  they  draw  near  the  climax. 

Thomson,  Goldamith,  Gray^  and  Cowper, — nor  should  we  omit  tim 
name  of  Akenside, — ^began  to  feet  their  way  out  of  the  regions  of  call 
didactic  art,  where  Nature  appeared  only  in  glimpses  ; — and  ev^n  tlun 
in  a  French  disguise,  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  tmth  42kl 
beauty.  Goldsmith  has  little  of  the  emotion  and  none  of  the  pa£isi€n« 
and  therefore  none  of  the  creative  power,  of  the  Poet ;  but  he  his  s 
sweet  J  though  somewhat  monotonous,  versification,  a  soft  sympathy 
with  sorrow,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  beauty.  He  is  an  exact  deacriber, 
a  poetical  painter  rather  than  a  Poet  *  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
jndging  of  his  mcritSi  that  he  painted  what  his  predecessors  had  ftlled 
to  see.  Thomson,  it  may  be  urged,  had  some  fine  perceptions  ol 
Nature,  and  he  moved  in  front  of  Goldsnuth^  This  is  true  ;  but  be 
had  not  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith's  manner ;  and,  thongh  he  wu 
alive  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  his  reprt- 
sentations  of  her  bcaaty  are  often  far  from  natural.  Cowper,  who 
belongs  to  the  s^oae  elnster  of  morning  stars  heralding  daylight,  hai  i 
^vider  range  of  thongbt  than  Goldsmith,  but  his  meditations  had  Uo 
much  of  the  moral  distinct  from  the  poetical  character,  and  he  wii 
capable  of  being  not  only  proBaic,  but  prosy.  Thomas  Gray  appealed 
in  the  foil  dawn  of  this  opening  tight,  tinged  with  the  glory  of  the 
unveiled  sun.  And  now  Poetry,  waking  £rom  her  long,  cold  tranet^ 
rousing  herself  &om  inaction,  began  to  show  the  exultation  of  returning 
life.  Under  the  thrall  of  no  special  fashion  she  moved  to  new  measure, 
and  made  music  out  of  aU  forms  of  beauty.  Bums,  in  his  national 
dialect,  sang  undying  strains  of  patriotism  and  of  love  j  Scott  stirred 
martial  enthnsiaam  with  his  metrical  romance  ;  Campbell  sounded  a 
full  blast  from  his  war  trumpet ;  Sonthey,  in  new  stmiige  numbers, 
harmonious  though  strange,  told  tales  of  wonder,  bringing  tropin 
splendour  to  our  sunless  shores ;  Landor  wrote  classical  v«3r^  wikk 
copious  imagery  and  original  thought ;  Bhell«y  lifted  up  a  tong  l<il^ 
liant  as  that  of  his  own  skylark ;  Keats,  inspired  by  forma  of  aotiqii 
beauty  J  poured  out  lays  of  sweet  enohantm*?nt,  and  with  a  new  in- 
broidery  enriched  old  fablo  ;  and  Bvron  uttered  his  imaginaiy  WTOn^ 
in  a  moan  BO  musical  that  ho  constrained  the  who4o  civilifid  WuM  |0 
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a  sudden  sympathy,  which,  for  a  time,  threw  every  other  form  of 
beanty  into  the  shade.  He  had  varied  forms  of  versification,  vivid  per- 
emptions, and  passionate  thought,  which  deserved  the  admiration  of  an 
instructed  audience ;  and  he  had  also  exaggerations  and  grimaces  sudi 
as  please  the  vulgar,  so  that  he  soon  became  the  exclusively  popular  poet, 
the  favourite  model,  and  the  leader  of  a  Fashion  which  lasted  as  long  as 
sneh  fashions  ever  do  last.  And  after  that  was  over  came  the  reign  of 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Byron.  His  pas- 
sion was  not  personal;  he  wooed  Nature  wiUi  meditative  devotion;  he 
listened  religiously  to  her  inspirations ;  he  carried  no  storms  into  her 
heart ;  he  sofifered  her  beauty  to  sink  gently  into  his  soul ;  he  sought 
in  her  secret  influences  the  sweetness  of  a  divine  compassion  and  the 
dominion  of  an  eternal  hope ;  in  philosophical  communings  with  the  in- 
visible he  saw  God  reflected  in  the  universe.  Out  of  the  lowest  forms 
he  could  redeem  beauty;  not  merely  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  the  daisy 
and  the  primrose^  touched  his  tender  thought;  every  type  of  suffering 
humanity,  however  tainted,  won  from  him  the  music  of  sorrow ;  every 
utterance  of  sadness  found  its  answer  in  his  soul ;  he  gathered  to  his 
heart  all  shapes  of  grief,  and  it  vibrated  into  melody  under  the  force 
of  pity.  It  was  not  his  own  complaint  that  stirred  the  impulse  of  his 
song.  His  poetry  was  evolved  out  of  the  contemplation  of  things  beyond 
him ;  out  of  a  present  prevailing  evil  he  could  shape  a  remote  good. 
He  was  an  essentially  intellectual  poet ;  a  poet  of  substance  more  than 
of  show,  of  an  imagination  more  profoond  ^an  vivid.  He  was  one  who 
strove  rather  to  subdue  or  to  ennoble  passion  than  vehemently  to  agitate 
it.  He  rose  as  a  revolutionary  poet,  casting  off  the  pageantry  and  pomp 
of  an  ancient  dynasty,  indifferent  to  the  conventionalities  of  poetical 
language,  and  cultivating  great  simplicity  of  diction.  He  broke  down 
the  trim  hedge-rows,  and  opened  a  new  wide  field  of  poetry  full  of 
fair  varieties.  He  supplied  fresh  material  for  thought  to  the  rising 
generation ;  the  opposition  that  he  met  from  the  critics  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  his  admirers,  and  all  the  thinking  youth  of  England 
enlisted  nnder  his  banner.  In  some  of  his  early  poems  his  love  of 
lowly  and  natural  subjects,  and  of  simple  language,  led  him  into  an 
exaggeration  of  triviality;  and  his  ballads  of  "Betty  Foy"  and 
**  Peter  Bell  *'  were  rather  fitted  for  nursery  rhymes,  to  be  lisped  by 
infantine  lips,  than  for  the  gratification  of  educated  men  and  women. 
But  this  exaggeration  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  subsequent 
popularity,  because  it  startled  the  public  into  attention  by  its  novelty. 
It  was  the  penny  trumpet  which  announced  the  entrance  of  a  monarch 
on  the  scene. 

Ultimately  Wordsworth  became  the  founder  of  an  institution  of 
poetry  and  metaphysics,  setting  a  fashion  both  in  the  method  of 
thought  and  in  the  method  of  language  which  expressed  it.  Coleridge, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  and  in  some  measure  his  colleague,  did 
not  produce  the  same  moral  effect.    He  was  more  felicitous  in  his 
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diction,  and  he  was  more  generally  melodious ;  but  be  was  less  true  in 
feeling ;  bis  sympatbies  were  less  extensive,  and  bis  imagination  was 
less  capable  of  a  sustained  effort.  He  may  be  regarded  as  an  usher 
in  tbe  scbool  of  wbicb  Wordswortb  was  tbe  bead-master. 

Wordswortb*s  supremacy  over  tbe  growing  mind  of  the  nation 
endured  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  wbicb  time  a  gre&t  deal 
of  prose  in  measured  lines  was  perpetrated,  plagiarising  the  defects  of 
his  art,  and  falling  altogether  short  of  its  ezceUence ;  and  a  great  deti 
of  maudlin  sentiment  was  brought  into  play,  aping  his  finer  feeling. 
But  whatever  failures  arose  out  of  tbe  endeavours  to  counterfeit  the 
manner  of  his  muse,  her  inspirations  awakened  in  many  sonls  sensi- 
bilities not  hitherto  cultivated.  Needy  sickness  and  neglected  and 
sometimes  repulsive  infirmities  were  invested  with  a  new  kind  of 
imaginative  and  tender  interest.  Wordsworth  was  sometimes  guihj 
of  unmusical  lines,  of  trivial  language,  and  of  a  diffuseness  of  style, 
wbicb,  even  in  prose,  could  hardly  be  excused ;  but  he  was  never 
guilty  of  an  ignoble  thought.  When  he  was  at  his  best  he  was  such 
that  few  could  equal  him  in  beauty ;  and  at  all  times  the  sugges- 
tions of  bis  poetry  were  of  that  kind  which  tended  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  benevolent  impulses,  and  to  strengthen  the  best  affections. 
Though  fashion  has  for  tbe  present  declined  from  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  taste  will  return  for  tbe  study  of  his  most  excellent  prodoetions, 
and  that  be  is  not  to  occupy  for  long  the  position  of  a  decayed  poet 

In  commenting  on  the  qualities  in  poetry  which  so  affect  the  publie 
mind  as  to  lead  a  fashion,  we  are  induced  to  meditate  what  causes 
operate  to  exclude  the  productions  of  a  great  poet  from  immediale 
popularity.  And  as  such  a  popularity  must  be  obtained  by  the 
approbation  of  tbe  uncultivated  and  unthinking  masses,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  forfeited  by  tbe  absence  of  some  such  prominent 
peculiarity  as  strikes  blunt  sensibilities  or  an  ignorant  apprehension. 
Now,  a  prominent  peculiarity  is  a  fault,  and  therefore  a  perfect  woriL 
of  art  will  never  command  fashion  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  {ex 
the  circulation  of  tbe  verdict  of  perfect  judges.  An  immediate  popu- 
larity should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust  by  an  author  whose 
aim  is  really  excellence. 

Hilton  neither  followed  nor  established  any  fashion^.  Ho  drertv  his 
inspirations  from  sources  of  infinite  variety ;  and  while  ha  maA^  li 
poetry  his  study,  both  in  art  and  nature,  his  works  do  not  bngj^ai  Ite 
spocial  manner  of  any  poet ;  nor  had  he  aoy  manneriBtu  of  his  ova. 
His  rich  harmonies  roe  all  somo  thing  ol  the  mnsic  of  the  ^ 
dramatists f  but  thore  is  nothing  like  a  direct  itnitatioti  of  ' 
the  general  acopo  of  his  thought  ig  v^ty  diffen^ut.  A  pttrjfank  gtvfitf 
modifies  Ms  scnee  of  beauty,  and  his  thoughts  Uft  him  9hm%  Ihtfmiob 
and  stir  of  our  earth,  Wordsworth  comforts  eaHhly  sorrow  by  afaaxt^ 
in  it ;  Milton  Becks  to  raise  men's  ideas  to  tha  boftfee  beyoad  ik  IDltti 
is  more  admired  than  read.    Kia  fame  is  tmlienat  %  bit  wwlcs  Wi  a 
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necessity  in  every  library ;  and  pieces  of  his  poetry  are  got  by  heart 
in  schools ;  bat  he  is  seldom  taken  down  from  the  shelf  to  be  fondly 
Handled ;  and  many  a  young  lady,  who  knows  her  Tennyson  as  well 
fts  her  prayer-book,  would  be  puzzled  if  she  were  asked  who  wrote 
•*Comus,'*  "Lycidas/'  and  <<  Samson  Agonistes/*  Like  all  great 
poets,  he  has  been  plagiarised  in  particular  passages  ;  but  he  has  had 
no  band  of  loving  disciples  striving  to  reflect  his  forms  of  beauty. 
Bis  long,  rolling  sound,  storing  up  power  and  delaying  the  climax, 
majestic  as  heaven's  own  thunder,  or  as  the  swelling  billows  on  a 
smooth,  wide  shore,  awes  rather  than  entices  the  imagination,  and 
the  student  shrinks  from  anything  like  an  attempt  at  reproduction. 
Therefore,  Milton  stands  alone,  apart  from  Fashion  in  Poetry ;  and 
therefore  we  have  not  introduced  his  name  according  to  chronological 
order  in  these  pages. 

We  have  shown  how  Wordsworth  took  a  high  place  in  popular 
favour.  It  is  time  to  speak  of  Tennyson,  who  succeeded  him.  In 
the  glow  of  Tennyson's  light  Wordsworth's  has  paled  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction.  There  are  so  few  instances  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  poets,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  the 
difference.  Tennyson's  poetry  is  not  slowly  gathered  out  of  meditation 
on  external  objects  ;  it  springs  from  a  creative  force,  a  vital  inspira- 
tion and  impetuous  movement  of  the  brain  or  heart,  or  both,  which 
agitates  every  thought,  and  constrains  every  outward  form  of 
existence  to  sympathy  with  its  own  varying  moods.  Nature  is 
compelled  to  consort  with  his  fervent  Genius.  Under  his  dominion 
she  is  seldom  suffered  to  rest.  All  her  attributes  undergo  a  change 
in  the  transitions  of  his  swift  emotion.  In  one  of  its  phases.  Time  is 
a  maniac,  scattering  dust,  and  Life  a  fury,  slinging  flame ;  in  another, 
the  stars  are  innumerable  cold,  pitiless  eyes ;  in  another,  the  blossoms 
dropped  by  the  laburnum  are  wells  of  fire  :  in  almost  all  there  is  a 
stir  and  glow,  endless  vibration,  without  any  apparent  point  of  rest. 
Goldsmith's  ''  pensive  hour  "  is  unknown  to  Tennyson ;  his  thought 
is  passionate,  not  still.  All  his  perceptions  are  intense.  His  pictures 
are  coloured  as  vividly  as  Turner's;  his  piercing  vision  descries 
objects  unseen  by  ordinary  eyes,  assembles  images  from  far-o£f  worlds, 
and  concentrates  a  whole  universe  of  beauty  into  the  space  of  a  single 
line.  In  his  power  of  concentration  he  is  equalled  by  only  one 
other  poet,  and  that  one  is  Dante.  But  he  has  not  the  sustained 
power  of  Dante,  because  he  has  not  the  same  capability  of  repose. 
It  is  in  the  prophet's  chariot  of  fire  that  he  ascends  his  heaven  of 
invention,  and  woe  be  to  the  mortal  man  who  seeks  to  hang  on  to 
that  flaming  car  1  Tet  how  many  do  seek  it, — how  many,  clinging  to 
its  blazing  wheels,  rise  but  a  short  way  to  fall  down  in  a  fatal  swoon, 
which  leaves  them  delirious  for  ever.  That  they  should  mistake 
this  delirium  for  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  is  a  thing  worthy  of 
lamentation,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  their  mistake  should  last  till 
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they  have  passed  away  altogether,  and  posterity  has  decided  on  thcb 
dahns.  What  matter  ?  say  some  indulgent  critics.  Why  shotdd 
they  not  enjoy  a  pleasant  delusion  ?  And  if  their  works  ohtain  atem- 
porary  popularity,  who  should  grudge  it  to  them  ?  To  this  we  re^, 
^-It  is  of  infinite  matter  to  art  that  bad  art  should  be  suppressed,  and 
it  is  a  subject  for  serious  regret  that  a  great  poet  should  have  given  the 
impulse  to  an  evil  fashion.  l5he  school  of  Tennyson  is  sensuous  as  the 
school  of  Wordsworth  was  spiritual.  A  tendency  to  excess  in  warmth 
of  colour  and  in  passionate  sensation,  which  distinguishes  Tennyson 
as  a  poet,  is  so  exaggerated  by  his  disciples  as  to  approach  insanity. 
They  are  in  a  perpetual  -v^iirlwind ;  their  consciousness  of  Hfe  con- 
sists in  successive  storms  of  passion ;  they  are  perpetually  on  the 
fret ;  and  Nature,  which,  according  to  Wordsworth,  never  did  betrav 
the  heart  that  loved  her,  assaults  them  with  perpetual  rage  and 
unlimited  treacheries.  No  peaceful  green  spots  for  them !  Evcrr 
blade  of  grass  is  a  tongue  of  fire ;  every  branch  of  a  tree  is  an 
inimical,  cruel  arm ;  the  stars  throb  like  fevered  pulses ;  the 
morning  dewdrop  is  a  scalding  tear ;  the  heavens  are  either  lurid  or 
so  importunately  blue  that  they  affect  the  soul  with  a  sense  of 
expression ;  seas  are  streaked  in  crimson  as  with  blood ;  kisses  are 
red;  thoughts  are  red;  corn-fields  are  sanguinary  with  the  &til 
poppy's  dye  ;  you  move  in  a  general  conflagration ;  trouble  and  heit 
prevail  everywhere;  nothing  is  comfortable,  and  nothing  is  cod. 
The- compensation  which  the  poets  seek  from  this  state  of  things  b 
an  occasional  excess  of  bliss, — a  swooning  under  too  much  sweetness, 
— a  joy  prolonged  upon  the  edge  of  pain, — ^a  languor  generated  hj 
overwhelming  perfume, — an  intoxication  proceeding  from  too  deep  a 
draught  of  beauty, — a  sharp  agony  from  the  scent  of  a  woman's  h&ir, 
— a  general  smothering  under  silken  hangings  and  purple  coverlets. 
This  poisonous  luxury  may  be  welcome  as  a  variety  of  pain,  but  it  is 
very  unlike  peace.  It  is  mere  physical  excitement ;  and  it  has  no 
tendency  to  exalt  the  imagination. 

Another  fault  of  this  school  of  poetry  is  a  prodigality  of  imag^. 
Images  succeed  each  other  so  fast,  that  they  cease  to  make  an 
impression ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  overloaded  and  weary. 
The  bigbeet  art  of  the  poet  suggeste  more  than  it  givcd,,  and  l^rei 
the  stimulated  imagination  with  space  for  fresh  weaving^  and  a  1 
for  eorae  further  embroideries  of  the  fancy.  Whisn  thii  U  ( 
is  a  spiritual  union  be^tween  the  poet  and  his  dipciplo ;  anil  tjiert  If  a 
groat  delight  afibrded  by  the  conBctoitsneas  of  an  iixii^iifctaal  i 
aud  growing  sensibUities.  A  little  song  introdtUK^d  into  a  1 
''  Fhautaates,"  by  a  ^Titer  too  little  known  a$  yot|  may  be  f  itoM 
here  m  a  model  of  thiis  Mnd  of  excoUeoc© : — 

,    '' Al:i«  I  how  easily  thing!  go  \ 

A  sigb  U)^  much,  or  a  kits  to^  loofe 
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And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain. 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

**  Alas !  how  hardly  things  go  right— 
'Tis  hard  to  watdi,  in  a  summer  night. 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  staj, 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day." 

There  is  a  whole  history  of  sweet  sorrow  saggested  in  these  two 
simple  stanzas ; — snggested,  not  told.  The  reader's  £ftncy  is  touched 
with  the  sad  mnsio  of  this  compassionate  strain ;  not  limited  by  exact 
details  of  the  broken  promise,  the  lost  hope,  or  the  shame  and  the 
separation.  A  profound  pathos  snrronnds  the  subjects  thus  dealt 
with;  it  leaves  food  for  tender  meditation  and  sacred  pity.  The 
seed  of  sympathy  thus  dropped  in  the  heart  has  room  to  strike  deep 
roots  and  bring  forth  fruit  and  flower. 

An  author  of  the  more  fashionable  school,  the  school  of  excess, 
would  never  have  left  the  topic  so  unfettered.  How  many  cold 
moons,  how  many  crimson  suns,  how  many  quivering  stars,  how 
numy  leapings  of  hot  blood,  how  many  stings  and  agonies,  how  many 
images  of  death  and  slaughter  and  ravine,  how  many  curses  on  false 
creeds  and  disquisitions  on  criminal  codes,  and  racking  winds,  and 
cracking  leaves,  and  sea  storms,  and  flery  embracings,  and  wild  pulsa- 
tions, such  a  poet  would  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  song,  till  the 
listener  sank  beneath  the  burden,  unable  to  conceive  another  idea  1 

All  the  faults  of  the  school  of  exaggeration  have  reached  their  full 
consummation  in  the  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  He  has  the  fatal  gift 
of  a  facility  of  melodious  expression  which  far  outruns  his  power  of 
thought  and  imagination.  He  has  a  considerable  repertory  of  fine 
words,  but  they  are  employed  to  decorate  a  gross  imagination  and 
an  unsound  thou^t.  The  want  of  solid  matter  to  work  with  has 
reacted  perniciously  on  the  manner  of  his  diction,  and  made  it  an 
instrument  eminently  fit  for  disguising  the  want  of  a  clear  meaning 
when  it  is  absent,  and  eminently  unfit  for  expressing  it  when  it  is 
present.  Swinburne's  melody  itself,  though  undeniably  admirable 
in  some  passages,  is  not  faultless.  The  trick  of  alliteration  is  enticing 
for  a  time,  but  once  discovered  and  thrust  upon  the  attention,  becomes 
very  wearisome ;  and  to  obtain  the  effect  of  versification  great  violence 
is  done  to  the  language ;  startling  transpositions,  reckless  disregard 
of  all  order  in  construction,  are  the  very  rules  of  Swinburne's  com- 
position. Sonorous  epithets  are  profusely  scattered,  which  cannot 
possibly  make  sense  with  the  noun  nearest  to  them;  a  wild  and 
unbounded  license  is  the  law  of  the  poet,  who  seems  to  think  mere 
abundance  the  essence  of  poetry,  as  if  the  fairy's  decree  of  the  drop- 
ping of  toads  firom  the  mouth  at  every  spoken  word  was  no  less 
precious  than  that  of  pearls,  if  only  the  quantity  ejected  were  equally 
large. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  read  one  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  ^^orks  all 
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through,  will  have  mnch  depravity  to  encoonter.  He  seems  to  pnj 
for  degradation,  as  Milton  prayed  for  elevation  of  thought,  before  he 
wrote.  He  revels  in  an  imagination  foul  as  Vulcan's  stifhy.  In  his 
attempt  to  exalt  vice,  he  has  lowered  his  art.  Big-sounding  wwds 
will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  great  ideas ;  and  the  love  of  the 
beautifiil,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  art,  is  continuaUy  revolted 
by  Mr.  Swinburne.  His  play  of  Chastelard  may  be  instanced  as  m 
example  of  his  want  of  artistic  skill.  It  is  so  tedious, — thou^  not 
long, — that  the  student  finds  it  a  heavy  labour  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  volume.  This  tediousness  is  due  to  the  monotony  of  nninteiropted 
vice, — and  to  its  untruth.  Every  personage  and  every  statement  in 
this  play  is  of  that  kind  to  which  we  should  say,  '*  Depart  £rom  me, 
ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

Mary  Stuart,  bad  enough  in  history,  is  made  worse  in  Mr.  Swim- 
bume's  representation.  She  is  base  in  semblance  as  well  as  in  fact 
and  her  presence  on  the  scene  is  a  constant  o£fence,  because  it  has 
not  the  compensation  of  contrast  from  the  introduction  of  any  other 
virtue.  Began  and  Goneril  were  as  bad,  but  they  had  an  innooeot 
sister ;  and  in  all  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  in  all  true  pictures  of  life, 
the  existence  of  some  good  will  be  discerned.  Mary  Stuart's  coarse 
fondling  of  the  lover  whom  she  dooms  to  execution,  is  hardly  en- 
durable ;  but  her  lover  knows  it,  and  tolerates  it,  and  adores  her,  and 
blasphemes  God  for  her  sake.  According  to  their  degree  her  wut- 
ing-maids  also  are  vicious,  following  her  example  at  a  respectfd 
distance ;  and  at  last,  when  Murray  appears  upon  the  scene, — ^Mumj 
whom  history  recognises  as  an  upright  man, — and  we  hope  ibr 
something  less  ignoble  to  dwell  upon,  he  acts  as  ill  as  all  the  rest 

A  sameness  of  wickedness  is  not  less  fatiguing  than  a  tBunenemi 
of  virtue,  and  is  less  excusable ;  for  if  a  man  be  tiresome  by  seeking 
to  instil  goodness,  we  at  least  give  him  credit  for  a  benevolent  inten- 
tion. Nor  can  unmeasured  criminality  be  redeemed  by  snch  supposed 
graces  of  poetry  as  are  assembled  to  make  up  the  excess  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  style.  When  Chastelard,  awaiting  his  exeeution, 
apostrophises  the  Queen  his  mistress,  the  insanity  and  grossness  ci 
his  thought,  his  wordy  rant, — ^which  we  feel  to  be  rant  because  it 
i»  not  true  passion,— tbo  diegustiDg  images  which  he  caUi  iip«  vsm 
us  Ida  all  @!)inpatby.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  many  «{  tile  Uam^ 
nor  if  we  had  ebould  we  wish  to  do  it ;  but  hi^re  Is  a  i 
our  readers  may  judge  : — 

"  Ah !  in  my  weaiyj  dmitj  ipoce  of  iagh^ 
Her  ftL€<i  will  float  with  Iicary  Aosntii  of  luvlr  ; 
And  tiro  of  vubile  amoTOUt  «yo9  «nd  lips, 
H oro  Kot  Hum  wincj  full  of  iwut  wicktHi  woi^ 
Bubijled  ag(Lmat  mme  own  lips  ,«,.,« 

'*  I  d<>  belieTi« 
TMb  ^le  ahall  tierer  g,iute  hmn  (ml  to  tli»  u^ 
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And  leave  no  heat  and  flame  npon  my  dus(. 
For  witness  where  a  man's  heart  has  burnt  up. 
For  all  Christ's  work  this  Venus  is  not  quelled, 
But  reddens  at  the  mouth  with  blood  of  man, 
Sucking  between  small  teeth  the  sap  o*  the  veins ; 
Dabbling  with  death  her  little  tender  lips, 
A  bitter  beauty,  poisonous  pearled  mouth. 

"Ah!  fair  love, 
Fair  fearful  Venus  made  of  deadly  foam, 
I  shall  escape  you  somehow  with  my  death. 
Your  splendid  supple  body  and  mouth  on  fire. 
And  Paphian  breath  that  bites  the  lips  with  heat. 
I  had  best  die '* 

We  have  selected  this  passage  as  one  of  the  most  moderate,  least 
strained,  and  least  unpleasant  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  amorous  rhap- 
sodies. This  false  art  may  strike  some  fancies  by  its  violence,  but 
it  will  never  satisfy  a  disciplined  judgment  or  a  cultivated  imagination, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  outlive  its  own  hour.  So  let  it  live  and 
let  it  die. 

We  do  not  require  unmixed  strains  of  aspiring  virtue,  nor  person- 
ages who  are  models  of  perfection,  nor  anything  that  has  in  it  the 
untruth  of  disproportion.  In  its  balance  of  good  and  e\il  the 
drama  of  the  poet  should  represent  the  actual  drama  of  life,  only 
raised  somewhat  by  those  exalted  moods  of  the  imagination  and  by 
those  assembled  treasures  of  language  which  give  life  to  poetry. 

In  the  plays  which  have  outlived  the  fashion  of  their  day  we  shall 
find  all  these  qualities.  They  are  apparent  in  Goethe's  •*  Faust  "  and 
"Egmont,*'  in  Schiller's  **Wallenstein"  and  **Don  Carlos,"  in  Henry 
Taylor's  **  Artevelde"  and  '*  St.  Clement's  Eve  ;" — and  these  works 
are  fit  subjects  for  careful  study. 

They  show  humanity  in  its  strength  and  weakness ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual vigour  of  the  poet  is  paramount  throughout.  The  great 
dramatist  has  a  mastery  over  his  own  passion  which  enables  him 
perfectly  to  conceive  and  to  shape  that  of  his  fictitious  characters, 
and  his  personal  presence  is  only  recognised  by  the  skill  and  wisdom 
of  his  work.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Wallenstein" 
and  the  dramatic  poem  of  **  Artevelde." 

In  "  Wallenstein  "  there  is  great  variety  and  distinctness  of  cha- 
racter without  any  excess  of  perfection  or  of  atrocity ;  there  is 
human  frailty,  and  even  baseness,  to  be  found  in  it,  but  there  is  also 
bigh  thought  and  noble  action,  and  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is 
heightened  by  a  pure  and  tender  love  pervading  it.  There  is  the  keen 
sense  of  beauty,  which  is  the  Poet's  special  privilege,  combined 
"\vith  the  fruits  of  meditation  and  the  experience  of  life.  There  are 
no  puling,  sentimental,  nor  overstrained  agonies  to  oppress  the  reader. 
It  is  an  excellent  work  of  art. 

* "  Artcvelde  "  is  so  far  a  drama  of  the  same  order  that  it  also  deals 
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with  historic  events,  and  with  life  in  camps  and  batUe-fields,  and 
shows  in  the  principal  character  a  ^somewhat  rare  combination  of 
profound  reflection  and  energetic  action.  But  the  dominion  of  the 
judgment  over  the  imagination  is  more  complete  in  '*  Artevelde''  than 
in  '*  Wallenstein/'  and  it  exhibits  more  power  of  concentration. 
Schiller's  fault  as  a  poet  is  diflfnseness,  by  which  he  loses  force. 
Henry  Taylor  is  terse  in  expressions,  his  thought  finds  the  li^t 
word  at  once  and  does  not  exhaust  its  energy  by  a  needless  expan- 
sion. He  is  therefore  never  tedious ;  but  if  the  drama  of  Artevelde 
has  more  masculine  strength  than  that  of  '*  Wallenstein  '*  it  has  l^s 
ideal  beauty,  especially  in  those  scenes  which  treat  of  the  tenderesi 
relations  between  man  and  woman.  Schiller's  Thekla  is  a  woman 
invested  with  divine  attributes,  but  still  instinct  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  Taylor's  Adriana  is  a  fine  vision  without  substance  and 
therefore  without  personal  identity ;  a  gleam  of  li^t  which  has  its 
source  in  heavenly  regions,  and  stirs  hopes  and  yearnings  beyond  our 
horizon,  but  which  is  a  cold  radiance  conveying  to  us  none  of 
the  glow  of  human  affection.  The  decline  of  Artevelde,  after 
the  loss  of  his  pure  bride  Adriana,  to  a  passionate  affection  for  the  Men 
woman  Elena,  has  been  a  subject  of  censure  to  many  critics,  because 
it  degrades  the  hero  of  the  drama;  but  as  the  circumstance  is 
treated,  it  is  not  poetically  untrue.  The  condition  of  mind  whidi 
accompanied  Artevelde's  sinking  fortunes,  with  the  loss  of  his  heart's 
best  hope,  laid  him  especially  open  to  the  access  of  that  strong  com- 
passion which  first  moved  his  thought  towards  a  wretched  woman ; 
young,  beautiful,  and  misused.  Adriana  is  the  poet's  aspiration, 
his  ideal  of  human  love.  Elena  is  the  centre  of  his  pity.  And  thus 
the  most  passionate  emotions  of  a  poetic  imagination  are  embodied, — 
the  striving  after  the  divine  light  and  the  sorrow  for  the  fallen  star; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  the  play  more  essentially  pathetic 
than  Artevelde's  words  at  his  final  parting  from  Elena : — 

"  Unhappy  gu-1, 
The  cone  of  beauty  was  upon  thy  birth : — 
Nor  love  bestowed  a  blesBiiig." 

This  is  suggestive  poetry  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  linger  sadly 
and  fondly,  following  up  the  indications  of  the  poet  with  fancies  sweet 
and  bitter.  Elena,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  dragged  down 
from  the  fair  heights  of  an  honest  life  by  Artevelde,  but  redeemed 
from  lower  depths  by  her  affection  for  him.  The  same  sound  thou^t. 
felicitous  diction,  and  variety  and  truth  of  character,  are  to  be  found 
in*'St.Glement'sEve"  as  in ''Artevelde,"  modified  by  the  differenee of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance.  The  impetus  of  a  revolutionary  move^ 
mont  accompanied  all  the  action  of  **  Artevelde,"  in  some  measoPD 
excluding  the  softer  influences  of  tender  and  sweet  emotion,  lie 
tragedy  of  **  St.  Clement's  Eve  "  is  less  dramatic  in  construction,  but  it 
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eontains  more  of  ideal  poetry  and  sabdnes  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
a  profonnder  sympathy.  The  snbjeet  of  this  drama  is  the  suffering 
of  a  kingdom  which  tnnks  into  inanition  under  the  pressure  of  that 
inevitable  disaster  which  is  involved  in  the  insanity  of  its  monarch. 
The  people,  conscious  of  impending  ruin,  impute  this  strange  sorrow 
to  the  special  visitation  of  God,  and  turn  for  relief  to  the  darkest  and 
most  lamentable  forms  of  superstition.  A  deep  tragic  sadness  over- 
shadows every  scene ;  a  beautiful  sadness  without  spasm  or  contor- 
tion, without  clamour  and  fury ;  not  wordy,  not  violent,  not  excessive. 
The  principal  female  character,  lolande,  is  pure  and  tender,  human 
in  her  affection  and  in  her  calamity.  The  ill  star  which  hangs  over 
the  reahn  affscts  her  inner  life.  With  a  virtuous  mind  and  innocent 
heart  she  is  made  subject  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  love,  and  with 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  religious  devotion.  She  falls  the  victim  of 
fanatical  credulity.  The  lines  in  which  Orleans  declares  his  love  to 
her  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  that  musical  sweetness  in  which 
a  tender  poetical  emotion  finds  its  truest  expression. 

*'  Once  in  a  midnight  march — 'twas  when  the  war 
With  Brittany  broke  out— tired  with  the  din 
And  tnrnnlt  of  the  host,  I  left  the  road, 
And  in  the  distant  cloisters  of  a  wood 
Dismounted  and  sat  down.    The  untroubled  moon 
Kept  through  the  silent  skies  a  cloudless  course, 
And  kiss*d  and  hallowed  with  her  tender  light 
Young  leaf  and  mossy  trunk,  and  on  the  sward 
Black  shadows  slumbered,  softly  counterchangcd 
With  silver  bars.     Majestic  and  serene, 
I  said,  is  Nature's  night,  and  what  is  man's  ? 
Then  from  the  secret  heart  of  some  recess 
Gush'd  the  sweet  noctums  of  that  serious  bird 
Whose  love-note  never  sleeps.    With  glad  surprise 
Her  music  thrill'd  the  bosom  of  the  wood, 
And  like  an  angel's  message  enter'd  mine. 
Why  wander  back  my  thoughts  to  that  night  march  ? 
Can  you  divine  P  or  must  I  tell  you  why  ? 
The  world  without  and  world  within  this  precinct 
Are  to  my  heart — ^the  one  the  huirying  march 
With  riot,  outrage,  ribaldry,  and  noise 
Insulting  night ;  the  other,  deep  repose 
That  listens  only  to  a  love-taught  song, 
And  throbs  with  gentlest  joy." 

We  might  dwell  longer  on  such  a  theme,  but  the  limits  of  our 
space  forbid  further  comment  on  these  plays,  and  with  a  backward 
glance  of  regret  we  part  from  them. 

But  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  further  on  these  things,  for  we  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  name  of  Bobert  Browning,  who  takes  a  very 
high  place  in  the  rank  of  living  poets.  He  stands  apart  from  fashion, 
but  young  students  find  a  wonderful  fascination  in  the  intricacies  of 
his  style,  and  in  the  robust  energy  of  his  thought.  None  but  a  studious 

zz2 
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reader  can  ever  expect  to  find  pleasure  front  his  writing.  He  is  oWwe 
from  DxccBsive  coucentration,  and  Mb  ideas  constrain  tlie  word^  ta  do 
their  bidding  Uke  rebellions  slaves  rather  than  lead  them  us  natural 
subjocta.  The  struggle  of  infinite  aspirations  trying  to  work  thrift- 
sclvoa  out  with  ilnito  instruments,  which  recnrs  again  and  agMn  b 
Browning's  poemB  under  various  aspects,  s*?ema  to  have  penetntod 
Lis  mind  till  it  has  become  embodied  in  hiB  language.  In  Bitnnk> 
ing's  slighter  poems  the  peculiarities  of  style  sometimes  degeni^nk 
into  mannerism  ;  in  the  more  serious  one^  they  are  recognised  ^  iht 
appropriate  product  of  a  marked  individual  tendency  of  thought.  IVt 
find  much  thttt  is  nnlike  our  ordinary  experience,  but  there  is  gi^ik^- 
ralJy  a  reason  for  it.  Browning  cannot  be  accused  of  being  harsh  ibr 
mere  want  of  skiij.  The  structure  of  his  verse  is  deliberate  iaJ 
often  highly  artificial.  His  Abt  Vogler  is  an  extreme  ins  tan  t4^  o( 
complex  versification.  But  ho  is  sometimes  perfectly  smootla^  ai^ 
flowing,  as  in  the  liomanee  in  Paracelsus  ;  and  he  is  capable  of  % 
simple  Btyle.  as  we  find  in  his  incident  of  the  Freixcb  camp. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  will  never  become  the  idol  of 
a  school  of  copyists,  for  his  idiosyncrasies  would  become  intolerabit 
affectations  in  an  attempt  at  reproduction  ;  and,  indeed,  no  imitatioL 
of  a  special  manner  will  ever  be  fruitful  of  good.  Poets  must  study 
poetry,  but  it  must  be  tho  poetry  of  the  universe  as  it  is  developed 
in  all  things,  whether  in  the  written  records  of  sublime  ide&s  which 
the  great  poems  of  the  world  afford,  or  in  the  abotrnding  bcAst^ 
revealed  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 


TINE  MARQUISE. 

A  BHYMED  MONOLOGUE  IN  THE  LOXJTHE. 
'  Belle  Marquise,  voe  beaux  yeux  me  font  mouiir  d*amour.*' — M.  Jotjrdacc. 


As  yon  sit  there  at  your  ease, 

0  Marquise ! 
And  the  men  flock  round  your  knee  s 

Thick  as  bees, 
Mute  at  every  word  yon  utter, 
Servants  to  your  least  frill  flutter, 

•*  Belle  Marquise ! " — 
As  you  sit  there  growing  prouder, 

And  your  ringed  hands  glance  and  go. 
And  your  fan's  frou-frou  sounds  louder, 

And  your  **  beaux  yeux  **  flash  and  glow  ;- 
Ah,  you  used  them  on  the  Painter, 

As  you  know, 
For  the  Sieur  Larose  spoke  fainter, 

Bowing  low. 
Thanked  Madame  and  Heaven  for  mercy 
That  each  sitter  was  not  Circe, — 

Or  at  least  he  told  you  so ; — 
Growing  proud,  I  say,  and  prouder 
To  the  crowd  that  come  and  go, 
Dainty  Deity  of  Powder, 

Fickle  Queen  of  Fop  and  Beau, 
As  you  sit  where  lustres  strike  you 
Sure  to  please. 
Do  we  love  you  most  or  like  you, 

"  Belle  Marquise?" 


You  are  fair ;  0  yes,  we  know  it 

Well,  Marquise ; 

For  he  swore  it,  your  last  poet, 
On  his  knees ; 

And  he  called  all  heaven  to  witness 

Of  his  ballad  and  its  fitness, 

**  Belle  Marquise ; " — 
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Yon  were  everything  in  ^re, — 

With  exceptioii  of  severe, — 

Yon  were  belle,  cruelle,  rebelle. 

And  the  rest  of  rhymes  as  well ; 

You  were  "  Reine/*  and  **Mere  d*ainoiir;*' 

You  were  **  Ytjnus  a  Cyth^^re  ;  " 
*'  Sappho  mise  en  Pompadour/' 

And  "'  Miner vc  en  Parabere ;  " 
You  had  every  grace  of  heaven 

In  your  most  angelic  face, 
With  the  namoleaa  finer  leaven 

Lent  of  blood  and  courtly  race ; 
And  he  added,  too,  in  duty 
Kinou*s  wit  and  Boufflor's  beauty ; 
And  La  VaiHere's  *'  yeux  veloutoa  " 
Followed  theise  | 
And  yon  liked  it  when  he  said  it, — 
On  his  knees  1^ 
And  you  kept  It,  and  yon  read  it, 

''  BeUe  Marq^ulsal" 


Yet  with  us  your  toilet  graces 

Fail  to  please, 
And  the  last  of  your  last  faces, 

And  your  **iniB0;" 
For  w^e  hold  you  just  as  real, 

**  BeUe  Marquise," 
As  your  *'  Bcrgera "'  and  *'  Berg^res,' 
**  lies  d'amour,"  and  "  Batelierea  ;  '* 
As  your  **  pares,"  and  your  Yergaille% 
Gardens,  grottoes,  and  *'  rocaillea  ;  ** 
As  your  Naiada  and  your  trees ; 
Just  as  near  the  old  ideal 

Calm  and  ease. 
As  the  Yenus  there,  hy  Coustou, — 

That  a  fan  would  make  quite  flighty, — 
Ib  to  her  the  gods  were  used  to, 
Ifi  to  grand  Greek  Aphrodite, 

Sprung  from  seas. 
You  are  just  a  porcelain  trifle, 

"  Belle  Marqme«t^ 
Just  a  ihiug  of  pu0s  and  patches^ 
Made  for  madrigals  and  catehea, 
Kot  for  he  art -wounds,  hut  for  acra^^Mi 
0  MarqniBe  I 
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Just  a  pinky  porcelain  trifle 

**  Belle  Marquise/' 
Pate  tcndre,  rose  Dubarry, 
Quick  at  verbal  point  and  parry, 
Clever,  certes ; — but  to  marry, 

No,  Marquise  1 

IV. 

For  your  Cupid,  you  have  clipped  him. 

Rouged  and  patched  him,  nipped  and  snipped  him, 

And  with  chapeau-bras  equipped  him, 

"  Belle  Marquise,** 
Just  to  arm  you  through  your  wife-time, 
And  the  languors  of  your  life-time, 

"  Belle  Marquise,"— 
Say, — to  trim  your  toilet  tapers, 
Or, — to  twist  your  hair  in  papers, 
Or, — to  wean  you  from  the  vi4K>urs ; — 

As  for  these, 
Tou  are  worth  the  love  they  give  you. 
Till  a  fairer  fcice  outlive  you, 

Or  a  younger  grace  shall  please ; 
Till  the  coming  of  the  crows*  feet. 
And  the  backward  turn  of  beaux*  feet, 

"  Belle  Marquise,*'— 
Till  your  frothed-out  life*s  commotion 
Settles  down  to  Ennui*s  Ocean, 
Or  a  dainty  sham  devotion, 

<<  Belle  Marquise." 

V. 

No :  we  neither  like  nor  love  you, 

<<  Belle  Marquise  t'* 
Lesser  lights  we  place  above  you. 

Milder  merits  better  please. 
We  have  passed  from  Philosi^hdom 

Into  sterner  modem  days, — 
Grown  contented  in  our  oafdom. 

Giving  grace  not  all  the  praise ; 
And,  en  partant,  Arsinoe, — 

Without  malice  whatsoever,-^ 
We  shall  counsel  to  our  Chloe 

To  be  rather  good  than  clever ; 
For  we  And  it  hard  to  smother 

Just  one  little  thought,  Marquise  I 
Wittier  perhaps  than  any  other, — 

You  were  neither  Wife  nor  Mother, 

•«  Belle  Marquise  I "  A.  D. 


PROGRESS. 


"  PitOGHEBS — Bab !    Now  for  a  discourse  on  tbiogs  In   geneTsl,— 
much  fusB  and  little  way,  like  the  old  lady*s  journey  roaud  the  l%yni 
all  night/'     Thas^  I  can  well  imagine,  half  sneers,  half  sn&rk,  the 
judicious  reader,  as  his  eye  falls  on  the  title  of  this  article, 

I  appreciate  bis  E^hrcwdness.  Vast,  vaguer  difficult,  intangible^  tb# 
Buhject  is ;  and  I  am  modestly  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  it 
jnatice*  But  stronger  than  thi^  consciousness  is  my  feeling  ihtX 
isome thing  to  the  purpose  requires  to  he  eaid  on  pro^^ess.  Is  it  not 
precisely  on  this  matter  that  wo  are  all  in  a  state  of  uneasy  indecifion  ? 
— ul],  except  perhaps  the  London  tradcBman,  whoee  bosom  swells  with 
proud  satisfaction  beneath  his  red  waistcoat,  as  he  imbibes  from  the 
inspired  columns  of  Jupiter  Junior  the  persiiaaiout^ — delicatdy,  almo^ 
iuKcnsibly  suggest  eel,  rather  tban  put  in  so  many  words, — thai  he,  re- 
pr<>senting  as  he  does  the  infallible  *'  public,'*  is  the  ultimate  judge  in 
idl  controversies,  and  stands  upon  the  very  apes  of  civihsatioo.  The 
(question  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  as  our  friend  in  the  red  wmist* 
eoat  is  **  given  to  understand/*  Several  of  the  cleverest  and  mo^* 
remarkable  men  in  Ei^ gland  take  a  dlOerent  view  of  it  from  that 
derived  by  him  from  his  oracle.  They  allege  that,  iastead  of  gomg 
forward,  or  even  standing  still,  we  are  falling  backward.  And  so  tht 
question  will  reutir  in  a  teasing »  tantalising  form.  It  is  the  year  of 
grace  1868 ;  whether  we  choose  or  not,  we  are  **  in  the  foremost  filr> 
of  time,"  and  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  haa  been  done  in  tfac 
past ;  the  roar  of  our  machinerj^  the  din  of  our  revolutions,  echoes 
through  the  solar  syst^^m ;  can  we  not,  then,  make  up  our  minds 
whetbti"  our  progress  is  a  reality  and  a  gain,  or  a  delusion  and  a.  mis- 
take ?  *' Never  miud,**  you  reply,  **Have  a  slice  of  sirloin  front 
Mr.  M'Comhie's  ox,  pledge  me  in  this  superlative  sherry^  and  knov 
thut*  while  Cadiz  stretches  ont  her  hand  to  Aberdeen  over  EugkndV 
social  board,  thiu;;:s  cannot  be  in  a  had  way,**  Pleasanti — and  perhip 
wise  ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  GalHo  in  this  cai^. 
Voracious  and  biliacious  the  healthy  Englishman  is  ;  hut  it  i^  neecc^ 
siiry  to  bis  comfort  tbat  bo  retain  a  fair  opinion  ff  himself;  and  the 
chances  are  that,  if  he  tries  in  f^ociety  any  of  tiiase  uptinii^t  aallie*, 
ho  will  be  contemptuously  gloomed  upon  by  tin?  smartest  p4opW  |W^ 
sent  as  a  bit  of  a  fooL  Will  he,  nill  he,  therefore,  it  is  iteeeatiif  tk 
bis  peace  that  he  have  some  precise,  intelligent,  pl^s,  and  Unt^ 
notioDS  on  the  subject  of  progreH";.     I  shall  hardly  jmifisfta  tn  fanii*! 
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him  with  these  on  the  present  occasion ;  bat  the  question  has  been 
a  good  deal  in  my  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  him  to 
accompany  me  in  a  cursory  but  not  altogether  careless  survey  of  the 
ground. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  have  an  idea,  as  distinct  as  may  be,  of  the 
dark  side  of  our  afiairs,  and  the  indictment  brought  against  us  by  those 
who  mourn  and  moralise  over  the  decadence  of  the  time.  They  arc 
indisputably  entitled  to  a  hearing.  There  are  not  at  this  moment 
in  Europe  two  men  whose  genius  is  more  frankly  admitted  than 
that  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Buskin.  That  they  are  both  characterised, 
more  or  less,  by  extravagance  and  eccentricity,  we  shall  grant ;  but 
they  have  produced  works  remarkable  not  more  for  splendour  of  diction 
than  for  vigour  of  thought,  acuteness  of  observation,  fineness  of  moral 
sensibility,  and  force  of  moral  judgment.  They  tell  us,  with  constantly 
deepening  emphasis  as  they  increase  in  years,  that  the  whole  system 
of  our  affairs, — political,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  material, — ^is  in  a 
state  of  wreck  and  ruin.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle, 
abandoning  that  serene  hopefulness  and  earnest  gaiety  which  lent  so 
rare  a  charm  to  his  earlier  essays,  began  to  talk  of  *'  a  distracted 
society,  vacant,  prurient,*' — an  age  "  which  slumbers  and  sonmam- 
bolates,  which  cannot  speak,  but  only  screech  and  gibber."  For 
thirty  years  the  river  of  his  indignation  and  scorn  has  rolled  on  in 
swelling  volume  ;  and  if  those  waters  of  Marah  were  collected  into  a 
single  reservoir,  it  would  be  larger  than  could  contain  all  the  bitterest 
wailings  and  denunciations  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  put 
together.  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  around  him  **  a  world  all  rocking  and 
plunging,  like  that  old  Boman  one  when  the  measure  of  its  iniquities 
was  full ;  the  abysses,  and  subterranean  and  supernal  deluges,  plainly 
broken  loose ;  in  the  wild,  dim-lighted  chaos  all  stars  of  heaven  gone 
out.'*  In  Mr.  Carlyle's  latest  deliverance  on  the  coiidition-of-England 
question,  his  far-famed  ''  Shooting  of  Niagara  and  After,**  he  reiterates 
bis  forebodings,  drapes  all  his  shadows  in  deeper  black,  and  sums  up 
%vith  the  announcement  that  it  must,  ere  long,  come  to  street- fighting, 
the  big  English  "  slave-nation  *'  being  taken  by  the  beard  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  a  company  of  brave  men. 

Mr.  Buskin,  whose  earlier  works  were  in  like  manner  canopied  with 
an  atmosphere  of  calm  gladness  and  steadfast  hope,  felt  at  a  certain 
point  in  his  career  his  spirit  so  stirred  within  him  by  the  sins  and 
sorrows  he  beheld,  that  he  turned  from  the  placid  fields  of  art,  rushed 
into  the  wilderness  of  political  economy,  and,  re-appearing  in  a  gar- 
ment of  cameFs  hair,  and  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  com- 
menced shouting  "  Woe,  woe,**  into  the  ears  of  a  generation  which  had 
liked  him  much  better  in  his  previous  capacity.  England,  as  he  now 
sees  her,  is  a  withered  and  semi- fatuous  beldam,  **  with  her  right 
hand  casting  away  the  souls  of  men,  and  with  her  left  the  gifts  of 
God.**     Few  things  arc  more  saddening  than  to  read  Mr.  Ruskin*a 
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latest  books ;  for  not  only  is  the  melancholy  which  penrades  them 
profound,  bat  you  perpetually  feel  that  it  is  a  brave  and  radiant  siml 
which  has  been  darkened,  and  that  the  murk  of  night  has  retomed 
upon  the  dewdrops  of  morning.  Mr.  Carlyle*s  main  cry  against  as 
is  that  we  want  strength ;  Mr.  Buskin's,  that  we  want  virtoe.  Mr. 
Carlyle  sayB  we  have  become  a  nation  of  sentimental  dreamexa,  and 
whining,  dawdling  incompetents  ;  Mr.  Buskin,  that  all  the  motiyee  of 
our  life  have  been  swallowed  up  in  cruel,  vulturous,  insatiable  greed. 

Were  we  to  take  the  suffirage  of  the  poets  on  this  question,  tbey 
would  not  yield  us  a  reassuring  verdict.  Mr.  Tennyson  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  a  cheerful  though  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  earnest  poet 
In  one  of  his  poems,  however,  the  much-canvassed  *'  Maud,**  he  takes 
formal  diagnosis  of  tiie  tim^,  and  never  did  physician  speak  less  hope- 
folly  of  a  case.  *'  Wretchedest  age  since  time  began,*' — saeh  is  the 
sum  of  his  opinion.  And  the  younger  minstrels, — the  Arnolds,  Swin* 
bumes,  and  others,  who  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  Tennyson's  throne, — 
testify,  by  the  tone  of  unrest  and  uneasiness,  or  even  of  weariness 
and  disappointment,  which  can  be  heard  throughout  their  poems,  that 
bright  Bsadi  sportive  as*  is  their  melody  at  times,  they  are  dinily  con- 
scious that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  funereal  rather  than  festive. 

In  brief,  a  number  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  men  of  the 
day  hold  that  the  time  is  desperately  out  of  joint.  In  the  iomiih  of 
what  we  call  our  progress  they  discern  the  cracking  and  rending  of 
the  timbers  in  a  falling  house  ;  our  boasted  force,  they  say,  is  but  the 
heat  of  fever  or  the  paroxysm  of  delirium.  The  blackness  of  darkness 
is  eclipsing  at  noon  the  sun  of  our  national  glory,  and  bli^t  and 
mildew  have  struck  our  standing  com  and  blooming  flowers.  Our 
material  prosperity  is  hollow,  precarious,  and,  such  as  it  is,  purchased 
with  an  amount  of  horror,  ugliness,  choking  foulness,  which  Kterally 
blackens  the  face  of  nature  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  extuh 
guishes  at  once  the  colours  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  hri^t  aad 
brave  and  beautiful  in  man's  soul.  Our  social  life  is  a  masked  haD 
of  simpering  artificialities,  skipping,  smirking  graciosities,  of  eorpaes 
that  grin  a  mere  pretence  of  life  and  mirth.  Our  literature  is  a  jargoa 
of  histrionic  excitements,  or  a  universal  crackling  of  fool's  laughter. 
Our  science  and  our  philosophy  are  mechanical,  materialistic.  Oar 
religion  is  a  cant,  a  fanaticism,  an  imbecility,  or  a  doubt.  Our  goven- 
mont  b  a  pitiful  see-saw  of  ptirty  agidnst  party,  tlio  work  u:  -_;jft 

left  undono  and  luefficienoy  revelling  in  alt  doptirtr  [J^  ^ 

(Everlasting  problem,  whether  the  sublimo  Grevk  ortbf^  sufmnui  Th^ife. 
—Arcades  anibo,  hnmbtig!!  both, — shall  mo  ant  thf^  thronn  of  ottMb 
gets  itself  BOlvi*d, 

Enough;— sueh  is  the  '^dokful  sang^'  ehanted  by  thuse  ^miT— la 
persons*  A  grent  relief  it  would  be  to  &mM  ii  atfidtf  ns  *^'  a  tsli  rf 
little  meanings  though  the  words  art^  strocig,**  Hut  in^  Iboro  aa 
£u7ts   which,   contemplated  not  thjough  Ih^)  Jbry  WoAt*^  oT 
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bat  wiUi  the  onimpassioned  eyes  of  common-sense,  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  a  painfol  significance  in  the  strun?  What 
imagination,  hannted  with  terror  or  gangrened  by  hatred,  had  dreamed 
goch  dreams  as  were  shown  by  the  Trades*  Union  Commission  to  be 
&ets?  The  public  stood  aghast  at  the  revelation  of  rattening;  it 
was  as  if  one  of  the  monsters  of  a  former  epoch,  suddenly  nprearing 
itsdf  from  its  slime,  had  appeared  in  onr  streets.  Was  there  ever 
anything  in  this  world  more  astonishingly  and  malignantly  bad  than 
Fouanism  ?  Pat  together  the  incoherence  of  its  aims,  the  senseless 
atrocity  of  its  methods,  the  brainless,  heartless  fierceness  which 
always  characterises  it,  and  yon  will  search  history  in  vain  for  a 
^lasUier  portent.  Poor  England,  knovdng  with  absolate  certainty 
that  to  band  over  Ireland  to  the  Fenians,  wiUi  a  view  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Fenian  repoblic,  woold  be  to  constitute  a  hell  upon 
earth,  and  commit  the  most  stupendous  crime  in  history,  has  been 
brought  to  her  wits'  end  in  dealing  with  these  men.  If  the  Fenian 
leaders  had  been  capable  of  a  relenting  emoUon, — if  one  touch  of  fine 
or  high-toned  sentiment  could  have  penetrated  the  obduracy  of  theii 
hearts, — ^they  would  have  been  softened  by  the  forbearance  and  c<m- 
eiHaition  which  reached  a  dimaz  of  thoughtful  tenderness  in  the 
rq^rieve  of  the  Irish  rebel,  Burke.  At  no  other  period  of  the  world,— 
in  no  other  country  in  our  own  day,  except,  perhaps,  the  United 
States  of  America, — ^would  Burke  have  escaped  the  gidlows.  Had  the 
ieeting  of  England  towards  Ireland  been  any  other  save  earnest  com- 
passion ajid  invincible  good-wiU, — anxiously,  resolutely  tender,  as  the 
spirit  of  a  mother  when  she  hangs  over  her  sick,  fractious,  wailing, 
frenzy-strioken  child, — that  gentleman  would  have  died.  With  instinct 
bruticdi  and  forlorn,  the  Fenians  could  see  in  mercy  only  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  went  from  worse  to  worse. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  numetary  and  commercial  world. 
Convulsions,  periodically  recurring,  shake  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
and  America, — and,  most  of  all,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain, — 
as  if  by  the  roll  of  an  earthquake.  On  those  occasions  the  spec- 
tacles presented  in  the  "City'*  suggest  to  the  mind  the  aspect  of 
a  town  at  whose  gates  thunder  the  cannon  of  a  besieging  army. 
Me  and  haggard  men  hurry  about  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  The 
millionaire  of  yesterday  is  the  pauper  of  to-day.  The  tide  of  calamity 
Bends  its  long  billows  into  remote  country  nooks,  licking  up  the  sub- 
stance of  widow  and  orphui,  and  hurrying  persons  brought  up  to  a 
far  diierttit  fate  into  the  workhouse  or  the  lunatic  asylum.  The 
laws  which  govern  these  convulsions  are  most  imperfecUy  known ; 
but  it  is  imiversally  acknowledged  that  they  are  connected  with 
dishonest  trading,  with  over-stimulated  competition,  with  maniacal 
intenmty  of  desire  to  become  rich.  And  is  it  not  widely  felt  that  not 
only  commercial  soundness,  but  manufEicturing  and  mechanical  effi- 
ciency in  all  provincesi  has  suffered  from  this  base  wish  to  make 
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money  ?  The  right  and  noble  ambition  to  produce  a  good  artida  and 
have  it  appreciated  has,  it  is  said,  yielded  to  the  mean  and  abnonnal 
ambition  to  be  well  paid  ;  and  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede  has  become 
an  ideal  of  the  past  in  England.  Certainly,  when  we  look  at  tha 
wretched  agglomerations  of  brick,  mnd,  and  wood  which  are  now  ran 
np  by  building  speculators  on  all  sides  of  London,  and  recall  the 
workmanship  of  the  days  when  companies  of  brother  masons  reared 
our  Gothic  cathedrals,  whose  glory  will  live  for  ever,  and  whose 
very  framework  is  as  adamant,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  misgivings 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  true  kingly  pride  in  the  breasts  of 
England's  workmen. 

Shall  we  break,  then,  into  a  shriek  of  execration  and  contempt,  and 
declare  that  the  only  true  prophets  are  the  prophets  of  despair  ?  Kot 
yet.  The  source  of  all  error  is  incomplete  induction.  There  are 
some  facts  not  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  which  a 
resolutely  candid  mind  will  take  along  with  it  before  pretending  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  the  general  question. 

The  first  phenomenon  of  a  re- inspiring  kind  which  may  strike  us 
as  surprising  after  the  panorama  of  death  at  which  we  have  been 
looking,  but  which  is  happily  indubitable,  is  the  existence  of  clear, 
joyous,  and  successful  activity  in  the  department  of  physical  science. 
Never  since  the  gates  of  the  tomb  were  shut  upon  '*  deep-browed 
Yerulam  "  did  that  bark  which,  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination,  sailed 
periodically  from  the  New  Atlantis  on  its  voyage  in  quest  of  li^^ 
return  so  richly  freighted  with  nature's  gold  and  jewels,  nature's 
rifled  secrets  and  hidden  powers,  as  it  has  returned  many  times  in 
our  day.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  sciences  have  grown, — they 
have  shot  suddenly  from  dwarfish  into  gigantic  dimensions.  If  you 
glance  over  that^  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  geology 
given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  great  work,  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  childish  absurdity  of  the  views  touching  the  structure  and  modd> 
ling  of  the  world  and  the  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  entertained 
by  men  of  high  ability  not  a  hundred  years  ago.  Little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by  since  Lord  Mncanlay*  who*  to  the 
last,  coutinuLd  on  the  euIg  oi  those  who  diue  Ui  be  pruod  uX  t^or 
t-ountry^  and  hopeful  of  her  future,  summed  upt  in  otie  of  lus  Will- 
^jjLcked  but  freely- moviug  Hentcnces^  the  friiits  of  the  BacciiuJiJi  pk3»^ 
tfophy:  —  '^  It  hjis  leugtbened  hfc;  it  has  mitigat«d  pain;  cl  hm 
extiuguisbed  di^caees ;  it  has  mcroaBc'd  the  fertility  of  thi^  aoil ;  it  1m 
given  new  £ectu'iti<^d  to  the  marmer ;  it  hafl  fumifihcd  m^m  ^rmm  lo  tie 
warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  eituatiefl  i^itb  bridgn*  «f 
farm  UD known  to  oar  father;; ;  it  has  guidod  the  tliiiitd4*TfK>It  hum- 
cuously  from  heaven  to  earth;  it  Lih  lighted  up  lll#  ni^ht  miih  t^ 
splendour  of  the  day ;  it  has  csttendt'd  the  nuig^  of  the  htmuia  vaaoi; 
it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  humaij  nmsj^ea ;  it  lu 
motion;  it  has  uunihikted  di«tfineci«  it  Itaa  tadlittititil  inh 
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correspondence,  ftll  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  business ;  it  has 
enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  oxc^ 
to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  |*ecesses  of  the  earth,  to  tra- 
verse the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the 
ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind/*  The 
enumeration  had,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  that  best  literary  force 
vrbich  comes  of  moderation  and  veracity.  In  its  main  points  it  still 
continues  exact  and  impressive.  But  how  far  does  it  fall  short  of  a 
just  description  of  what  physical  science  has  now  achieved  1  We 
baTe  seen  it  revolutionise  the  whole  art  and  practice  of  war,  military 
and  naval.  We  have  seen  it,  by  subtle  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of 
colour  and  of  light,  analyse  the  sun.  We  have  seen  it  track  the  tem- 
pest on  the  deep,  and  commence  a  series  of  meteorological  inductions 
-wliich  may  ultimately  rob  the  storm  of  its  terrors.  We  have  seen 
it  solve  the  ancient  problems  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  and  the  North- 
West  passage.  We  have  seen  it  not  only  convey  the  lightning  in- 
nocuously into  the  earth,  but  lay  it  beneath  the  ocean  to  bear  man's 
messages. 

This  prosperous  and  conquering  activity  of  science  is  a  most  im- 
portant fact.  It  might,  not  without  plausibility,  be  maintained  that  it 
is  in  itself  adequate  to  the  refutation  of  the  school  of  despair.  Intensely 
earnest  as  is  the  activity  in  question,  it  is  not  a  fitful  or  feverish 
activity.  It  is  calm  in  its  might,  like  nature's  power  in  early  summer, 
that  turns  the  landscape  green.  Here,  then,  is  at  least  one  great  force 
i^hioh  remains  sound.  Can  the  body  be  incurably  diseased  if  one 
limb  is  vividly  and  healthily  alive  ?  And  can  any  one  say  that  the 
powers  of  this  force  for  good  are  necessarily  incompetent  to  grapple 
with  our  social  ills,  whatever  they  may  be  ? 

We  must  tread  cautiously  here,  as  in  every  instance  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  complex  and  difficult  questions.  The  scientific  activity 
of  the  age  demonstrates  that  we  are  not  sufiering  from  the  worst  of 
national  maladies, — ^failure  of  stamina.  We  are  not  dying  of  atrophy. 
The  common  statement  made  with  great  force  and  brilliancy  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  one  of  his  recent  poems,  that  the  civilised  world 
is  at  this  moment  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  wane  of  ancient  civilisation,  is  incorrect.  The  Roman, 
^'with  haggard  eyes,**  gloated  over  the  agonies  of  gladiators,  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts.  The  English  officer  in  India  takes  note  of 
geological  formations  in  his  visits  to  the  hills,  and  gazes  with  passionate 
rapture  on  a  new  flower.  Our  children  delight  in  botany  and  con- 
chology ;  and  our  Brewsters,  Lyclls,  Murchisons,  testify,  by  the  keen- 
sparkling  interest  in  their  eyes  when  any  accession  is  made  to  their 
store  of  scientific  fact,  that  the  freshness  of  nature  is  not  exhausted 
by  enjoying  it  for  fourscore  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  great  scientific 
activity  is  a  pledge  that  a  period  of  crisis  or  calamity  is  not  approaching. 
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Science  has  nev«)r  been  in  a  more  irivaciotio  state  than  in  France  1 
the  revolution  of  1798,  If  ever  nation  passed  throogh  a  crisis  of  a^°i«ty.. 
the  French  nation  passed  through  such  a  crisb  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror,  and  words  and  ideas  mast  change  their  significance  beJOTt-  wt 
can  characterise  that  period  as  anything  hat  disastrous.  The  stttsiik 
of  the  French  people ^  however*  was  not  exhaasted,  and  the  spaon  of 
national  angnish  was  the  pralnda  to  a  new  and  higher  de  velapmesai  tf 
the  national  life.  In  ottr  own  timo  and  country  we  have  ^cieniift 
activity  in  a  superlative  degree ,  without  that  fierce  and  embill«tv4 
antagonism  of  class  to  class  which  was  the  fital  s^ystem  in  Fnwee 
hefore  the  revoIutioUi  We  may  regiird  it,  therefore,  as  a  lhm$ 
of  good  omen. 

Battening,  and  the  various  exhibitions  of  proletarian  injustiM, 
turbulence,  and  insubordination  which  associate  th^mselv^  in  ife« 
pubHc  mind  with  rattening,  are  in  themselves  as  bad  as  tbey  eomM 
well  be ;  but  if  we  steadily  consider  them  in  their  exact  magnttitiit 
and  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  fah^ 
place,  they  will  not  strike  us  into  despair.  In  judging  of  them,  ow 
or  two  points  ought  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind. 

The  practice t  though  sympathised  with  by  working  men  to  m 
extent  which  is  sad  and  alartning,  was  repudiated  by  th^  gtemi  ht»^ 
of  Trades'  Unionists  in  England,  The  taint  is  deadly,  but  local ;  tmi 
the  plague-spot  admit »  of  being  cut  out. 

The  position  of  working  men,  in  the  second  place,  in  relstim  t» 
their  employers,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  public  in  general,  ■««  ia 
our  time,  peculiar.  It  has  not  yet^  so  to  speak,  attaiped  to  stalli^ 
equihbrium.  The  feudal  organisation  of  labour ,  of  which  so  wsiibI; 
coloured  and  taking  a  picture  has  been  painted  by  Air.  Fronde  in  thc^ 
first  volume  of  his  histor}%  was  long  since  broken  up.  To  tinit^  aai 
to  organise  to  the  limit  of  his  naturtil  oapiicity,  which  will  also  be  tkt 
limit  of  his  natural  right,  is  practically  a  necessity  for  maat*  Tbt 
break-up  of  the  imde  organisation  of  the  middle  ages  was  itot  tb«^ 
obliteration  of  a  principle  of  human  nature,  but  the  abandonsi^Qt  ^ 
one  form  in  which  that  principle  had  been  embodied,  Goventmie^ 
however,  neither  furnished  working  men  with  a  subsiituie  for  thi 
feudal  organisation  of  labour,  nor  permitted  them,  for  a  centorr  m 
two,  to  provide  by  combination  a  substitute  for  themselves.  Only  « 
few  years,  comparatively  speaking,  have  elapsed  since  the  rig^  ol 
union  was  conceded  them*  It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  mtqmir^ 
in  a  day  or  in  a  year^  the  capacity  to  use,  beneficially  to  theatdcfrii 
and  to  the  community,  the  new  and  important  power  whii^h  wa#  pal 
into  their  hands.  The  self- organisation  of  labour  mif^bt  weU  ooropf 
the  half,  or  even  the  whole,  of  a  century.  Errors  were  sure  feo  br 
conmiitted  by  the  workmen  in  the  process ;  find  one  erroi'  iIjt^ 
inevitable  was  the  exaggeration  of  tho  right  of  the  dass  to  hsni  i 
over  the  individual.     This  error,  in  its  mild<^r  but  y«t 
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phase,  led  to  tbo  prohibition  of  piece-work  and  the  prescription  of 
nniform  wages  for  work  of  varying  quality.  This  error,  in  its  extreme 
and  atrocious  development,  was  rattening.  No  energy  of  repression 
could  be  too  great  in  grappling  with  an  error  which  had  brought  forth 
80  ghastly  a  progeny  of  crime ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  self-organisation  of  labour  in  England  will  gradually  be  accom- 
plished in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  expediency. 

The  population  of  England,  in  the  third  place,  has  within  the  last 
half-century  increased  in  a  ratio  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
Gaining  new  powers  by  which  to  draw  from  the  earth  its  products 
and  utilise  them  for  the  benefit  of  man,  we  have  been  able  to  feed 
and  clothe  about  three  times  as  many  persons  as  dwelt  in  England  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  This  was  a  direct  effect,  and  must 
therefore  constitute  an  infallible  proof,  of  material  prosperity ;  but  the 
larger  a  class  is,  the  less  ought  we  to  bo  surprised  at  the  occurrence 
withio  it  of  exceptional  instances  of  insubordination.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  the  recent  proceedings  of  any  portion  of  the  working  class 
80  ahurming,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  as  in  those  of  the 
Rebeccaites  and  the  physical-force  Chartists,  whose  mischievous 
absurdities  have  lefd  no  dint  on  England's  helm. 

The  increase  of  population  is,  I  have  said,  a  token  of  material 
prosperity.  With  more  strict  scientific  accuracy  I  should  call  it  a 
sign  that  food  and  clothing  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  abun- 
dant. But  it  is  possible  that  an  increase  in  mere  numbers  has  been 
accompanied  with,  or  even  occasioned  by,  a  descent  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  respect  to  the  worthier  attributes  of  humanity,  and  an 
accommodation  of  themselves  to  lower  conditions  of  existence.  Of 
this  kind  was  doubtless  the  numerical  increase  of  the  Irish  during 
many  years  preceding  the  occurrence  of  the  potato  blight.  Heedless 
of  the  future  so  long  as  his  rudest  animal  wants  were  supplied,  the 
Irish  peasant  thought  only  of  planting  and  reaping  his  potato  crop  ; 
and  when  the  crop  failed,  his  resources  were  at  an  end.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  population  of 
England,  among  which  the  increase  in  numbers  has  principaUy,  if  not 
exclusively,  taken  place,  have  not  learned  to  content  themselves  with 
a  lower  standard  of  living,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  steadily  raised 
their  conceptions  of  the  comfort,  and  even  the  luxury,  they  ought  to 
enjoy.  In  some  agricultural  districts  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  even 
when  aU  the  compensations  of  their  lot  are  taken  into  account,  is 
hard.  But  there  are  no  English  counties  in  our  day,  as  there  were 
in  the  days  of  Harrison,  where  the  poor  are  forced,  in  times  of  high 
prices,  to  put  up  with  bread  made  of  rye,  barley,  or  a  mixture  of 
peas,  beans,  and  oats,  '*  and  some  acorns  among.'*  The  experience 
of  the  cotton  dearth  in  Lancashire  proved  that  starvation  does  not 
tread  close  upon  the  heels  of  scarcity  in  the  England  of  our  time  ;  and 
a  number  of  phenomena,  among  which,  probably,  the  most  important 
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is  the  snccess  of  Co-operativo  Societies,  demonstrate  thai  in  mental 
power,  self-command,  and  other  qualities  which  raise  a  man  oat  of 
that  lowest  stratum  of  humanity  on  which  the  demagogue  acts  most 
successfully,  the  workmen  of  England  have  made  a  great  advance. 

Our  spinning-jennies,  steam-engines,  and  hlast-fnmaces  having  given 
ns  an  immense  population,  it  is  well  for  us  to  recollect  that  the  aug- 
mented numbers  must  be  fed.  In  this  connection,  the  wisdom  of  our 
commercial  legislation  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  conspicuous. 
Great  Britain  has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  greatest  possible  ad>iui- 
tage  relatively  to  other  countries.  England  is  the  mart  of  the  world. 
In  our  free-trade  legislation  is  embodied  a  larger  and  nobler  policy 
than  that  which  Bacon  dared  to  embody  in  the  fundamental  statutes 
on  which  was  reared  the  legislation  of  the  New  Atlantis.  Liberal  to 
the  measure  of  romance  and  extravagance,  if  tried  by  the  standards 
of  that  age,  as  the  administration  of  Bacon's  ideal  commonwealth  may 
have  been,  the  principle  of  exclusion  lay  deep  in  its  constitution. 
The  legislators  of  the  New  Atlantis  were  desirous  to  learn  from  aU 
the  world  ;  they  were  willing  also  to  communicate  of  their  own  know- 
ledge to  all  the  world  ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  hold  intercourse 
with  all  the  world.  England  has  no  fund  set  apart,  as  the  men  of 
the  New  Atlantis  had,  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers ;  but  she 
shares  with  strangers  all  she  has ;  and  her  merchants  are  Greek, 
Hebrew,  German,  American.  When  the  harvest  of  England  faUs 
short,  every  wheat-grower  from  Suez  to  Chicago  prepares  to  ship  for 
the  English  market ;  we  consequently  know  not  the  sudden  and  fierce 
extremes  of  famine  and  of  plenty  which  were  familiar  to  our  fathers  ; 
and  the  native  stock  of  the  population  is  recruited  by  new  blood  £rom 
the  most  brilliant- witted,  patient- thoughted.  and  tenaciously  \ital  races 
of  the  planet. 

But  if  we  ought  to  take  the  light  with  the  shadow,  it  is  never  safe 
or  permissible  to  forget  that  shadow  goes  with  the  light.     Certain  of 
the  conditions  under  which  labour  is  carried  on  in  our  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  are  incompatible  with  health  of  body  or  of  soul. 
All  things  in  this  strangely  complicated,  mysteriously  influenced  life  of 
ours  hold  together.   Man  and  his  world  are  adapted  to  each  other ;  and 
those  beautiful  old  legends  about  -ffiolian  harps  and  sphere  melodies 
were  adumbrations  of  the  scientific  truth,  that  man  is  mysteriously 
influenced  by  natui-e.     There  is  a  connection,  an  actual,  literal  con- 
nection, spiritual  and  corporeal,  between  blue  sky  and  cheerfulness 
of  heart,  between  crimson  clouds  and   generous   feelings,   between 
dewy  flowers  and  gracious  kindness,  between  exercise  of  limb  and 
lung  on  green  or  heathy  knolls  and  manly  franlmess  and  courage ; 
and  between  the  absence  of  all  these  things  and  sunken  degradation 
of  soul.     On  more  than  one  occasion  within  the  last  few  years  has 
the  general  mind  of  England  been  struck  with  horror  and  amazement 
at  the  exhibition,  in  the  mining  districts,  of  a  dcadness  of  feeling,  a 
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cowardly  self-love,  a  stolid  crael  apathy,  as  of  the  idiot  or  the  brnte, 
such  as  had  from  of  old  been  deemed  impossible  in  Englishmen.  The 
people  of  a  village, — not  one  or  two,  but  scores  or  hundreds  of  them, 
— are  aware  for  hours  that  a  man  is  beating  his  wife  to  death,  but  no 
one  interferes,  and  the  woman  is  killed.  Again,  two  men  pass  along 
the  highway  while  a  man  is  murdering  a  woman.  She  shrieks  to 
them  for  help.  They  hear  her ;  but  they  do  not  stop ;  and  after 
being  fiendishly  beaten,  she  is  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  with  water  in 
it,  and  drowned.  In  these  instances  there  is  a  Gainish  sordidness 
and  callousness  of  soul, — "  are  we  our  sister's  keeper  ?  "  **  it's  not 
our  business,"  "we  should  get  into  trouble  if  we  interfered,'* — 
which  one  would  hope  to  be  beneath  the  common  level  of  humanity. 
Those  bestial  men  lived  in  a  sunless  atmosphere ;  from  morning  to 
night  their  feet  were  upon  earth  chequered  by  the  play  of  no  sun- 
beams, freshened  by  no  tender  gleam  of  grass  or  flowers  ;  when  the 
foot  of  day  touched  the  mountain-tops,  they  slunk  into  the  pit,  and 
only  when  the  shadow  of  the  night  was  creeping  over  the  world  did 
they,  lik3  evil  things,  emerge.  Living  in  the  darkness,  they  became 
children  of  darkness ;  the  colours  of  humanity  were  blanched  out  of 
their  souls ;  and  the  horrible,  corpse-like  whiteness  of  moral  death-in- 
life  remained. 

Such  things  there  are  in  our  sunny  England ;  but  the  horror  and 
indignation  they  excite  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen, — ^the  impor- 
tunate, passionate  desire  they  awaken  within  us  to  have  them  eter- 
nally put  behind  us  and  improved  from  the  face  of  the  world, — are 
equally  characteristic  of  our  civilisation.  The  cry  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  England  for  more  light  and  air  has  not  gone  up  in 
vain.  The  men  who,  through  the  industry  of  the  people,  have  become 
princes  in  the  land,  have  responded  to  it  with  princely  munificence, 
and  our  Crossleys,  Baxters,  and  a  company  of  like-minded  men  with 
them,  have  "  built  themselves  an  everlasting  name  "  by  those  splendid 
donations  of  parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  in  which 
the  worker  may  brace  his  weary  limbs,  inhale  pure  air,  and  glad  his 
eyes  with  the  light  of  flowers. 

There  is  a  reserve  of  force  amongst  us  capable  of  bearing  upon  our 
social  ills,  of  which  our  despairing  censors  fail  to  take  due  account. 
So  fixedly  do  they  gaze  into  the  black  pool  of  our  miseries  and  crimes, 
that  they  mark  not  the  silent,  pauseless,  mighty  enginery  by  which  the 
sun  above  their  heads  is  slowly  but  surely  drawing  it  up.  Our  woe 
and  wickedness  we  share  with  other  ages ;  that  spirit  of  kindness 
which  is  so  potent  in  these  days  we  may  call  our  own.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  England  passing  a  special  act  by  which  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  heinous  and  dangerous  crime  was  boiled  alive  ;  Granmer 
lightly  stating  in  the  comer  of  a  letter,  as  a  little  bit  of  news  which 
might  as  well  be  mentioned,  that  he  had  left  a  man  to  go  to  the  fire 
for  heresy ;  these  at  least  are  phenomena  which  have  become  im- 
vot.  T.  8  a 
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possible  ux  England.  We  cannot  even  conceive  the  hardnen  and 
cruelty  of  the  olden  time ;  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  in  all 
quarters  with  whom  it  is  a  necessity  of  existence,  a  necesaity  withovt 
the  satis&ction  of  which  the  pain  of  living  would  be  intoleiabla,  to 
do  what  they  can  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  surround  them. 

Consider  how  much  there  is  in  that  one  word,  sympathy,  viewed  as 
descriptive  of  a  characteristic  of  our  time  in  contrast  with  other  ages. 
Is  not  sympathy  almost  entirely  a  child  of  these  last  days,  and  is  there 
any  quality,  any  influence,  short  of  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  more  blessed  than  sympathy  ?  "0  sympathy  I  *'  one  oovld 
almost  exclaim  with  a  living  writer,  '*  thou  of  the  gentle  tread,  and  the 
tender  hand,  and  the  kind,  thought-lighted  brow,  methinks,  if  I  eonld 
envy  the  poet  his  lyre,  it  would  be  to  chant  thy  praises !  Then  art 
the  angel  of  mercy,  that  openest  the  eyes,  and  tunest  the  tongue, 
and,  with  thy  silent,  delicate  ministry,  healest  the  heaart.  Thou 
revealest  secrets,  and  makest  the  face  of  a  brother  the  mirror  in 
which  a  man  may  see  his  own.  Thou  art  the  central  chord  around 
which  the  music  of  humanity  ranges  itself.  All  discords  thou 
reducest  to  harmony.  The  stone  falls  from  the  hand,  the  dark, 
knitted  brow  smooths  down,  as  the .  Saviour's  appeal, — *He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  ?* — ^is  conducted  by  thee  to  the  heart.  Thoa 
touchest  the  face  of  the  bigot,  and  its  hard,  harsh  lines  melt  and  0ow 
in  the  light  of  merciful  intelligence.  There  is  not  a  woe  thou  canst 
not  alleviate  ;  not  a  joy  thou  canst  not  augment ;  not  a  perception 
thou  canst  not  clear ;  not  a  faculty  thou  canst  not  invigorate ;  not  a 
good  quality  thou  canst  not  temper  and  ennoble :  thou  fillest  the 
well-springs  of  life.  Loosed  by  thy  delicate  finger,  the  bandage  £alls 
from  the  eye  of  Justice,  and  though  that  eye  may  glisten  with  a  tear, 
she  sees  by  it  how  to  hold  the  balances  and  to  adjust  the  scales 
infinitely  better  than  when  she  was  blind.  Thou  art  the  woman  in 
the  household  of  the  soul,  helpmate  to  the  intellect,  ally  and  guardian 
of  all  that  is  good.'*  This  is  perhaps  rather  high-flown  and  prose- 
poetical,  but  at  bottom  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  fact ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  advantage  which  the  present 
possesses  over  bygone  ages  in  respect  of  sympathy.  Stem  and  cold 
as  the  typical  character  of  the  English  is  understood  to  be,  there 
must  be  in  it  a  vein  of  the  finest  sympathetic  tenderness,  homely  yet 
delicate,  simple,  beautiful,  and  true.  England  has  produced  no 
Baphael  or  Titian  ;  but  what  European  artist  has  painted  a  child  like 
Reynolds,  or  a  lady  like  Gainsborough  ?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  gentleness  which  has  increased  in  all  civilised  countries  in  recent 
times,  and  conspicuously  increased  in  England,  is  not  a  real  advance 
upon  the  hardness  of  our  ancestors.  That  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
that  passion  for  well-doing,  that  modem  chivalry,  with  the  minister- 
ing hand  for  the  levelled  spear  and  the  dew  of  sympathy  for  the 
lightnings  of  defiance,  which  now  carries  on  a  universal  crusade  against 
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sojSermg  and  wrong,  may  be  trusted  to  do  somewhat  to  better  the  lot 
of  mankind. 

One  thing  clearly  indispntable  is,  that  we  oeenpy  a  position  of 
unprecedented  advantage  in  respect  of  machinery  accmnnlated  and 
knowledge  obtained.  With  onr  mechanical,  chemical,  agricnltoral 
science,  we  can  make  more  of  this  '*  neat  little  &rm,  the  earth,"  than 
was  practicable  for  any  former  generation.  We  have  surveyed  the 
patrimonial  acres,  and  know  what  they  will  bear.  From  Erebus  to 
Hecla,  nothing  has  escaped  us.  Aided  by  our  Gnviers,  our  Hum- 
boldts,  onr  Lyells,  we  can  fix  with  something  like  precision  the 
number  of  men  that  can  be  maintained  upon  the  planet.  A  reasonable 
computation  is  that,  if  the  habitable  earth  were  utilised  to  the  extent 
to  which  modem  science  renders  it  utilisable,  it  could  support  twelve 
times  its  present  number  of  human  tenants.  The  army  of  mankind 
has  but  begun,  for  example,  to  take  possession  of  its  domain  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  north  and  south.  Millions  on  millions  of  wheat- 
bearing,  beef-bearing,  wool-bearing  acres  in  North  and  South  America 
have  to  be  rescued  from  the  bison  and  the  jaguar,  the  ape,  the  puma,  and 
the  snake.  Escaped  from  the  camp  of  the  human  host,  announcing  its 
approach,  myriads  of  wild  horses,  wild  cattle,  wild  dogs,  roam  the 
prairie  and  the  pampa,  to  be  shut  in,  one  day,  by  the  mountain  and 
the  ocean,  and  brought  back  into  subjection.  If  the  human  being  is 
becoming  superfluous  in  Europe,  in  other  lands  he  is  still  at  a  pre- 
mium; and  by  bold  enterprise  and  wise  organisation,  it  is  surely 
possible  that  he  may  be  brought  where  he  is  wanted.  If  you  con- 
sider man  well,  you  will  find  that  what  is  of  all  things  most  con- 
ducive to  his  health  and  prosperity  is  action ;  and  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak  hopelessly  of  human  progress  while  the  planet  presents  fields 
for  exertion  practically  illimitable. 

All  ages  are  ages  of  transition ;  for  man  is  essentially  the  child  of 
rrogress,  and  from  the  days  of  flint  hatchets  to  those  of  electric 
telegraphs  has  been  going  on  ;  but  of  the  present  time  we  may  say, 
^th  special  emphasis,  that  it  is  characterised  by  transition.  A 
recluse  here  and  there,  who,  contriving  to  anchor  his  boat  in  some 
quiet  creek  apart  from  the  main  current  of  tendency,  has  dozed  while 
the  mighty  stream  was  hurrying  on ;  a  man  of  action,  absorbed  in 
pi^tical  enterprises,  and  unable  to  realise  the  velocity  of  the  tide 
which  has  swept  himself  and  all  else  along  with  it ;  these  may  dream 
tbat  it  is  with  us  as  it  was,  say,  three  centuries  ago,  when  society  took 
its  modem  form  after  the  great  religious  revolution  which  broke  up 
feudalism  in  the  west  of  Europe.  But  surely  this  is  a  mistake, 
lilxcept  in  the  very  roots  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  being,  man  is 
changed.  His, — the  civilised,  the  educated  man's, — conception  of  the 
Averse  around  him  is  so  entirely  diflerent  from  that  which  was 
formerly  entertained,  that  a  modification  of  the  whole  stmcture  and 
^f&iuework  of  his  thought  has  become  inevitable.    His  little  dwelling, 
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with  its  day-lamp,  the  sun,  and  its  night-lamp,  the  moon,  and  its 
star- openings  in  the  pavement  of  heaven,  has  expanded    into  the 
infinite  bine  of  immensity.     His  few  thousand  years  of  hmnan  life 
and  terrestrial  geography  have  deepened  back  into  the  dateless  ages  of 
geology.    Mainly  through  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  scientific 
pursuits,  inquiry  in  all  departments, — ^historical,  critical,  philosophic, — 
— ^has  become  at  once  more  searching  and  more  definite  than  hereto- 
fore.  The  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  has  been  clearing  up.  Yague 
wonder,  vague  fear,  vague  expectation,  have  been  passing  away,  and 
while  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  nature  have  been  heightened  and 
deepened,  the  fantastic  splendours   and   superstitious  terrors    with 
which  she  was  formerly  invested  have  been  vanishing  away.     Huge 
cataclysms,  worlds  seething  between  fierce  heat  of  internal  fire  and 
canopy  of  steaming  vapour,  have  given  place  to  a  calmer  idea  of 
the  process  of  creation,  and  the  present  is  seen  stretching,  in  variety 
of  phenomena,  but  sublime  unity  of  law,  into  the  vistas  of  the  past. 
Imagination  is  sternly  denied  the  legendary  and  fanciful  materials  out 
of  which  she  used  to  delight  to  rear  her  dream-fabrics,  but  in  exchange 
for  the  fleeting  illusions  of  intellectual  childhood  she  receives  the  fade- 
less magnificence  of  truth.   Astrology,  with  its  pompous  jargon,  is  no 
more,  but  in  its  stead  we  have  the  unveiling  of  heaven,  in  vision  after 
vision  of  ineflable  glory,  by  astronomy ;  no  alchemist  or  magician  now 
arranges  his  retorts  or  gathers  his  simples  with  a  view  to  converting 
lead  into  gold,  or  discovering  the  elixir  of  life ;  but  the  chemist  tells 
us  of  the  secret  powers  and  properties  of  nature,  and  the  geologist 
points  us  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth  in  which  lie  veins  of  gold.    Even 
spirit-rapping  apes  the  language  of  science,  and  claims,  not  in  vain* 
for  imbecility  and  imposture,  that  candid  investigation  which,  in  good 
time,  snufis  them  out. 

Change  of  this  kind,  pervading  every  province  of  intellectual 
exertion,  is  no  mere  restless  vacillation.  Let  the  cynic  say  that  we 
are  being  made  like  a  wheel ; — ^it  is  a  wheel  which  is  not  merely 
revolving  on  its  pivot,  but  going  forward.  That  there  is  in  the 
present  time  much  of  that  "raw  haste"  which  is  "half-sister  to 
delay,'*  may  be  true,  but  there  is  hardly  more  than  enough  to  balance 
that  ill- starred  union  of  torpor  and  timidity  which  calls  itself  wisdom 
and  conservatism,  and  is  the  dry-rot  of  civilisation. 

Of  our  political  position  and  prospects,  also,  shall  I  venture  to 
speak  a  hopeful  word  ?  Fenianism,  mob-processioning,  sacrifice,  or 
apparent  sacrifice,  of  political  consistency,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
office,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  getting  over  a  difficulty,  are  u^y  phe- 
nomena. But  is  it  not  possible  that  Fenianism,  as  it  is  the  worst 
and  most  absurd  of  the  political  agitations  which  have  desolated 
Ireland,  may  prove  one  of  the  last  ?  Its  rabid  excesses  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  have  clearly  been  connected  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  war,  and  the   consequent   disengagement,  to  the 
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annoyance  and  detriment  of  the  British  nation,  of  a  nomher  of  the 
most  reckless  scoundrels  and  most  vehement  blockheads  of  the  species. 
Except  as  part  of  that  venomous  disaffection,  that  blind  and  forious 
exasperation,  which  in  all  European  countries  constitutes  a  fire- 
stratum,  happily  very  thin,  but  requiring  to  be  constantly  watched, 
beneath  the  surface  of  our  civilisation,  Fenianism  has  probably  all  but 
played  itself  out. 

As  for  the  political  morality  of  a  Tory  Government  passing  a 
Heform  Bill  founded  on  household  rating  suffrage,  we  are  too  near 
the  event,  with  its  startling  vicissitude  and  its  passionate  strife,  to 
hold  the  balance  straight  in  weighing  the  motives  of  the  actors. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  vindication  of  the  Government,  if 
practicable,  must  depend  upon  complicated  and  difficult  reasonings, 
with  nice  consideration  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  ample  allow- 
ance for  homan  frailty  and  the  requirements  of  expediency,  is  to  be 
regretted.  If  the  history  of  a  political  party  can  pledge  it  to  any- 
thing whatever,  the  Conservative  party  in  England  was  pledged  to 
resist,  if  proposed  by  others,  and  still  more  to  decline  bringing 
forward  on  its  own  account,  a  Reform  Bill  embracing  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  su£&age.  It  has  a  sophisticating  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  an  effect  alien  to  the  simplicity  and  decision  which  ought  to  rule 
the  moral  impulses  of  a  nation,  when  the  conduct  of  statesmen  requires 
to  be  elaborately  vindicated.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  weep  over 
it  or  smile  over  it  as  we  may,  that  the  temper  of  Parliament  is  not 
favourable  to  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  keen  and  sensitive  con- 
scientiooBness.  It  was  remarked  that  when  Macaulay,  always  conscious 
of  making  history,  talked  of  elevated  sentiments  and  the  loftiest 
political  virtue,  his  fellow-members  used  to  have  a  faint,  underhand 
suspicion,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  that  there  was  in 
him  a  trace  of  the  pedant  and  the  prig ;  and  the  jesting,  gyrating, 
L'asy -minded  Palmerston,  or  the  rollicking  Disraeli,  is  far  more  readily 
obeyed  in  St.  Stephen's  than  the  scrupulous,  proud,  and  irascible 
Gladstone.  More  consoling  is  it  to  recollect  that  in  Mr.  Lowe,  Lord 
Cranbome,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  country  beheld,  during  the 
Reform  session,  and  appreciated,  an  unswerving  and  intrepid  con- 
sistency. It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  also  by  any  one  who  has 
been  a  careful  observer  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the 
character  of  parliamentary  eloquence  has,  on  the  whole,  changed  for 
the  better.  The  flashy,  rhetorical  ingredients  have  boon  more  and 
luore  thrown  out.  Dishonest  commonplaces  about  the  patriotism 
and  intelligence  of  working  men  became  rarer  in  proportion  as  a 
just  regard  to  their  claims,  and  an  unaffected  desire  to  give  them 
a  voice  in  the  national  affairs,  were  exhibited.  Not  only  in  the 
great  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  but  in  careful 
efforts  by  much  younger  politicians, — Mi*.  Grant  Duff,  for  example, 
and  Lord  Cranbome, — you  have  a  selectness  of  language,  a  compact 
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vigour  of  thought,  a  comprehensiveness  and  accnracy  of  information, 
snch  as  politicians  used  to  reserve  for  the  articles  they  contribated  to 
Beviews,  and  which  are  new  in  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  the 
century. 

Better  still,  in  the  way  of  political  augury,  is  the  rise,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  of  a  spirit  of  earnest  pradseal 
endeavour,  disposed  to  attach  comparatively  slight  importance  to 
party  cries  and  party  names,  and  to  concentrate  attention  and  effort 
upon  administrative  efficiency.  It  is  still  in  general  admitted,  though 
one  or  two  bold  thinkers  have  ventured,  on  grounds  which  appesr 
to  me  satisfactory,  to  dispute  the  proposition,  that  party  govern- 
ment is  inseparable  from  the  working  of  parliamentary  instito- 
tions ;  but  it  is  felt  by  sensible  men  that  the  question  whether  a 
politician  calls  himself  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  is  of  less  importance, 
as  hearing  upon  his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
Government,  than  the  question  whether  he  is  specially  qualified  to 
do  some  part  of  the  nation's  work,  to  govern  India,  to  conduet  our 
foreign  relations,  to  ofier  a  definite  and  judicious  suggestion  respect- 
ing Ireland.  No  doubt  the  ideas  which  prevail  as  to  what  Parliament 
is  able  to  perform,  and  ought  to  perform,  are  vague  in  the  exkema ; 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  has  not  been  gradually  deepening  and 
intensifying  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  a  feeling  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Parliament  to  enter  upon  an  industrial  era.  The  essentiallj 
important  but  long  and  wearisome  problem  of  rendering  ParHameot 
indisputably  the  voice  of  the  nation, — ^the  tongue  whereby  the  Britidi 
people  signifies  its  will, — ^has  been  solved.  Adjustments,  more  or 
less  important,  remain  to  be  made,  in  connection  with  the  general 
constituency;  and  if  the  national  hoQesty,  earnestness,  and  com- 
mon-sense were  all  that  could  be  wished,  our  legislators  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  put  an  end,  by  one  strenuous  efibrt,  to  elec- 
toral corruption.  But,  in  the  most  debateable  and  laborious  part 
of  it,  reform  of  the  parliamentary  machine  has  been  got  done 
with,  and  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  lifbs  up  its  head. to  see 
what  work  the  said  machine  is  capable  of  turning  out.  It  is  shrew^ 
suspected, — ^shrewdly,  and  I  think  rather  sternly  too, — ^that  onr 
colonies  lack  governing,  and  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  mother  country  is  preposterous  ;  that  our  raOways,  put  by  Par- 
liament in  possession  of  stupendous  powers,  are  not  under  adequate 
parliamentary  supervision ;  that  jobbery  and  the  attorney  interest 
run  riot  in  parliamentary  committees,  and  require  bridling  a  good 
deal.  Not  one  of  those  superfluous  railway  lines  which  plough 
up  the  spil  of  England  like  lashes  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  inter- 
fering with  agriculture  and  entailing  endless  distress  upon  share- 
holders, but  was  sanctioned  by  a  parliamentary  committee,  and 
helped  to  round  the  paunch  of  many  a  parliamentary  lawyer.  If  jon 
will  reflect  upon  the  numbers  of  our  home  population,  and  cast  a 
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to  be  tlie  Modei  abi  the  f :«Kia^>^!nd  of  aZ  o«r  actrrhx>.  $::r:pk:f>  - 
ing,  mbbreviitng,  »i.  viiea  Err£^^«=:?;Lr>,  ss^f&es^^esthti:  oar  o{v>^ 
of  laws,  waitMng  crt  cixa:«t  rcT«rEOf»  fi?r  oar  .-^Tvr^i^agak-^ 
svpanntaidii^  Ae  cxM-^aioB  of  v^crks  ci  cAdoeal  izifcr:;±z:<r  vi::ci 
require  the  isteipocitka  c^  tiie  ui::-=al  will  and  the  nx:::ml  fxrw. 
rediieiiig  taTtrtrrr  to  tibe  luwtat  poiiLt  co&astent  wiUi  efEv-kr.;  *i:i  - 
nistnUiofi  and  pttUie  aecnitT,  diseiiniriibeniig  itself  of  all  wvvk  r.-; 
its  own, — titti  is  to  car.  of  aO  wofk  wfaiek  nauirallT  aad  scnaal  y 
belongs  eitker  to  tfe  izMiiridiul  or  to  assodased  indiyidiials^ — ^vi^inilaa:  y 
reiwewing  injastioe  exercised  by  me  class  spoa  acdber,  and  iacLfar 
tiiJly  wecmng  tiie  beae£t?  of  ibm  constitotion  for  aD  clas$^^$.  Sacb 
wronld  be  the  FtvliaziieDt  of  F.ngiand  in  its  indnstnal  era :  and  tho 
spirit  which  rriri****i**  our  younger  politicians  is  of  a  kind  whkb 
renders  the  expeetation  of  its  being  realised  not  altogether  vi^^onarr. 
It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  volume  on  the  ckaractert^tios  of 
F,pgl^fli  fiteratnre  at  this  moment ;  it  is  difficult  to  speak  a  few  wvr.^< 
upon  the  ssbjeet  which  will  be  felt  to  be  pertinent*  At  a  ttr^t 
^aoee  oae  might  infer  that  oar  literature  is  fest  mnning  to  ^h\K 
Beyond  aD  question  an  enormoos  and  alarming  amount  of  trash  i$  in 
these  days  pnt  into  black  and  white  in  England.  The  natural  amu\g\'< 
ment  that  a  ecnn^ete  blockhead  should  be  quiet  and  not  writi\  w  hich 
seems  to  have  been  understood  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  totally 
set  aside,  and  erery  booby  now  sports  his  book.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
asserts  herself  by  keeping  those  books  unread.  They  probably  givo 
pleasure  to  their  producers.  Accurate  observers  in  natural  bistm- 
are  aware  that  the  donkey  brays  his  loudest,  not  for  the  pur(H>8t'  of 
communicating  his  ideas  to  other  donkeys,  but  purely  with  a  view  to 
making  proclamation  of  himself,  and  being  conscious  of  raising  a 
noise.  His  trumpet  will  resound  through  a  whole  parish  when  ho 
has  neither  quadruped  nor  biped  in  sight ;  and  the  discordant  scream 
appears  to  indicate  a  sort  of  absurd  crack- winded  satisfaction.  A 
similar  instinet  it  perhaps  is  which  instigates  the  corresponding  human 
animal  to  proclaim  himself  in  a  book.  As  publishers  are  generally 
-wise  enough  in  their  generation  to  take  care  that  no  one  sufiers 
pecuniarily  for  tiie  blockhead's  book  except  the  sole  man  who 
enjoys  it,  there  is  little  practical  evil  done,  and  waste  paper  is  a 
useful  commodity.  A  more  dangerous  symptom  is  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  quality  of  our  wit  and  humour,  with  enormous  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  what  passes  itself  off  as  such.  For  my  own  part,  I 
advisedly  declare  that  nothing  previously  witnessed  in  the  wiiy  of 
drivel  seems  to  me  to  have  quite  come  down  to  the  level  of  tho  oon- 
tribntions  made  by  the  imitators  of  Artemus  Ward  to  tho  fanny 
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papers.  There  have  been  traces,  too,  of  a  grossness  of  political  slander 
which  prove  that  we  have  still  among  ns  one  or  two  satirists  of  thai 
order  which  has  been  justly  said  to  famish  a  link  of  eonnection 
between  man  and  the  baboon.  Not  more  disputable  is  it  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  day  is  mere  unwholesome 
garbage,  ministering  to  an  appetite  for  morbid  excitement,  eonveyii^ 
neither  instruction  nor  information,  deadening  the  interest  of  every- 
day life,  inflaming  and  contaminating  the  ima^ation,  and  injuring 
every  quality  of  character,  every  capacity  of  intellect. 

And  yet  I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  British  literature.  There 
is  much  jungle  in  the  forest,  but  it  does  not  kiU  the  trees  ;  there  are 
many  weeds  in  the  garden,  but  they  do  not  choke  the  flowers.  A 
genuine  vitality,  an  honest,  unafiected  force  in  many  departments 
of  our  literature,  speaks  of  growth,  not  of  decadence.  In  histo- 
rical investigation  we  push  on  with  the  ardour  and  the  vigilance 
which  all  earnest  minds  have  caught  from  the  scientific  tendency  of 
the  age.  The  judgments  of  former  times  have  been  revised ;  pretences 
and  falsehoods  have  been  exploded ;  we  have  learned  the  saluttfy. 
though  startling,  lesson  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  what  has  passed 
with  us  for  historical  knowledge  has  been  elaborate  and  pompoos 
ignorance;  and  the  way  is  being  gradually  but  steadily  cleared 
towards  an  approximately  correct  conception  of  the  characters  and 
the  events  of  past  times.  From  Hallam's  ''  History  of  the  British 
Constitution/'  on  the  one  hand,  taken  as  a  model  of  temperate,  exact, 
impartial  writing,  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  **  History  of  the  French  Revdu- 
tion,"  on  the  other,  viewed  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  genius, 
allied  with  intense  and  wide-ranging  human  sympathy,  to  call  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  to  life  around  us,  and  show  us  the  web 
of  history  as  it  is  woven  by  their  hands,  how  many  admirable  his- 
torical works  and  historical  essays  we  have  had  within  the  Ust 
quarter  of  a  century !  In  poetry  there  is  not  much  that  is  exten- 
sively read,  but  the  cause  is  rather  that  our  great  poets  have  taught 
us  to  be  fastidious  than  that  much  excellent  poetry  is  not  produced. 
Our  minor  poets  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  any  epoch 
remarkable  which  did  not  possess  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings. 
No  female  poet  has  appeared  in  the  world  who  is,  on  the  whole, 
comparable  with  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning.  In  Tennyson's  poetry  we 
may  take  a  legitimate  pride  ;^  for  it  is  the  poetry  of  consummate 
culture,  the  most  £nished  the  world  has  seen,  glorious  in  melody, 
and  yet  profoundly  English.  And  if  a  large  proportion  of  onr 
fiction  is  rubbish,  let  it  be  said  that  the  generation  which  saw  for 
twenty  years,  contemporaries  in  fame  and  rivals  in  power,  three  sneh 
novelists  as  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Lord  Lytton,  cannot  have  much 
to  complain  of  in  its  fictitious  literature.  **  The  Newcomes  '*  and 
''David  Copperfield''  will  certainly  be  named  among  the  finest 
examples  of  this  species  of  composition  in  the  English  language,  and 
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the  line  of  female  novelists  in  England  is  carried  on  by  a  lady  who, 
in  ''  Adam  Bede/*  in  *<  Silas  Mamer/'  in  *<  Romola/'  has  shown  her- 
self, to  say  the  least,  a  worthy  successor  of  Jane  Austen  and  Char- 
lotte Bronte.  In  general  literature  I  shall  name  only  Mr.  Buskin, 
confessedly  the  first  Art  critic  in  Europe,  who,  if  he  had  written 
Between  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  his  works  had  come  down 
to  us  alongside  of  theirs,  would,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  have  sur- 
passed both  in  the  combination  of  grandeur  with  melodiousness, 
&nd  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  that 
lias  yet  appeared.  The  age  is  probably  richer  than  most  ages  in 
genius,  and  whatever  genius  there  is  can  now  make  itself  heard. 
That  base  and  pernicious  literature  abounds  is  certain,  but  men  of 
taste  are  apt  to  confound  with  what  is  actually  bad  what  may  bo 
innocuous  in  itself,  and,  relatively  to  certain  stages  of  culture,  posi- 
tively excellent.  Because  you  can  critically  appreciate  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  you  need  not  cast  looks  of  scorn  upon  the  circle  of  village 
children  drinking  in  ecstasy  from  the  tones  of  a  barrel-organ. 

One  word  more, — ^as  gentlemen  say  on  platforms, — and  I  have 
done.  Fain  would  I  make  it  a  word  worth  uttering,  for  its  subject  is 
the  most  important  upon  which  I  have  yet  touched.  Eeligion,  which, 
along  with  the  progressive  reason,  gives  man  his  distinctive  position 
among  the  creatures  of  this  world,  is  the  most  momentous  fact  to  bo 
considered  in  judging  of  any  state  of  society.  The  history  of  man- 
kind furnishes  no  example  of  a  healthful  or  prosperous  society  in 
which  religion  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  assertion  is  loudly  and 
extensively  made  that  religion  has  either  fallen,  or  is  rapidly  falling, 
into  abeyance  in  England  at  this  hour.  Intelligent  men,  it  is  alleged, 
whether  philosophers  or  artisans,  smile  at  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  in  continental  society  the  emancipation  of  all,  save  women 
and  children,  from  sacerdotal  thraldom  is  complete  ;  and  in  England 
the  separation  between  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  under 
clerical  influence  and  that  which  indignantly  casts  it  off  becomes 
unmistakable.  A  Saturday  Beviewer  has  given  expression,  in  tho 
following  remarkable  statement,  to  his  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  separation  in  question  has  already  been  carried : — <<  There  is  a  gulf 
between  the  clerical  mind  and  the  ordinary  male  mind  which  is  deep, 
and  daily  deepening.  On  the  one  side  it  is  a  pity  akin  to  contempt, 
too  apathetic  to  form  itself  into  words ;  on  the  other,  there  are  pious 
hands  uplifted  in  meek  spitefulness."  We  have  seen  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  others  say  as  to  our  religion  being  either  a  doubt,  a  cant,  or  an 
hypocrisy. 

Let  us  be  calm.  Within  the  circle  of  a  coterie  one  is  apt  to  mis- 
conceive what  is  being  done  or  thought  in  the  great  world.  When 
Archdeacon  Denison  and  a  few  sympathising  friends  come  together  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  horror  and  iniquity  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 
they  find  their  unanimity  so  complete,  their  sentiment  so  harmonious, 
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their  tmconsciotisiieBS  of  any  fault  or  flaw  in  their  formula  so  profound, 
that  their  senses  are  steeped  in  a  sweet  entrancing  music  of  teget- 
fulness  ;  the  panorama  of  the  present  swims  from  before  their  eyes ; 
and  they  fancy  that  they  live  in  the  merry  ecclesiastical  EngUnd  of 
1662,  the  ink  hardly  dry  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  That  is  a  «h'«*aVa  ; 
and  when  the  zealous  archdeacon  goes  out  into  the  worid  of  present 
things,  even  so  far  as  to  a  Church  Congress,  he  hears  what,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "takes  his  breath  away."  But  a  corresponding 
mistake  is  just  as  often  made  in  the  scientific  or  philosophical  coterie. 
The  few  who  are  gathered  together,  and  who  speak  a  dialect  of 
their  own,  take  it  for  granted, —  there  is  a  pleasant  sensation  in 
BO  doing  which  facilitates  the  operation, — ^that  they  represent  the 
general  body  of  their  countrymen,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  are 
accepted  as  guides  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  intelligent  and 
educated  men.  This,  however,  may  be  a  delusion,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Saturday  Reviewer  mistook  the  impression  of  a 
coterie  for  a  sign  of  the  times  when  he  said  that  "  the  ordinary  male 
mind  "  of  England  regards  the  clergy  with  contemptuous  and  apathetic 
pity.  At  all  events,  his  words  have  no  scientific  value  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  landowners,  of  the  merchants,  of 
the  farmers,  of  the  tradesmen,  of  the  working  men  of  England,  look 
upon  the  clergy  with  respect.  They  do  so  not  without  cause,  for  the 
clergy  deserve  to  be  respected.  I  do  not  name  one  or  ten,  because  if 
I  named  any  it  would  be  invidious  not  to  name  hundreds,  among  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  England,  who,  if  honest  adherence 
to  conviction,  blameless  character,  benevolent  life,  personal  refine- 
ment, and  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment,  constitute  a 
title  to  respect,  deserve  to  lie  respected.  Between  the  learned  profes- 
sions there  is  naturally  some  jealousy.  The  lawyer  type  of  mind,  oo 
the  whole  far  lower  and  ignobler,  is  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
clergyman,  more  inclined  to  religious  scepticism,  more  heartless, 
cold,  and  cynical.  Young  lawyers  are  apt  enough  to  speak  and  feel 
with  contempt  regarding  the  clergy.  Medical  men,  too,  are  not 
unfrequently  glad  of  an  occasion  "to  spite  the  parsons."  The 
literary  and  the  clerical  classes  compete  in  all  modem  countries  for 
the  direction  of  public  opinion ;  rivalry  produces  in  mean  souls, — and 
even  men  of  letters  can  be  mean, — envy  and  hatred  ;  and  envy  and 
hatred  are  most  pleasantly  expressed  in  contempt.  Scientific  men 
have  reason  for  accusing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  discoan- 
tenancing  science,  and  materialists  and  positivists  see  their  natnnl 
enemies  in  a  class  which  stands  or  falls  with  the  subsistence  of  faith 
in  a  spiritual  world  and  a  living  God.  That  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  move  pretty  widely  in  cultivated  circles  in  the  metropolis  with- 
out passing  beyond  limits  within  whiqh  the  clergy  are  despised,  I 
admit ;  but  it  is  simply  an  error  to  conclude  that  ordinary  En^idi- 
men  regard  the  clergy,  or  the  Christian  religion  which  they  teach. 
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witli  contempt.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  considered  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  ordinary,  or  even  of  the  extraordinary  **  male  mind" 
of  England,  and  his  critique  on  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  not  the  work  of  a 
man  who  turns  in  apathetic  scorn  from  all  that  the  clergy  of  England 
are  and  represent. 

The  lay  mind  of  the  country,  let  enthusiastic  sceptics  say  what  they 
will,  has  not  learned  to  look  upon  the  historical  facts  with  which  the 
Christian  religion  is  bound  up,  as  Cicero  and  CeBsar  looked  upon  the 
tattle  of  the  augurs ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  absolutely  certain  that  the 
lay  mind  of  England  will  accept  those  truths  respecting  the  physical 
world  upon  which  scientific  authorities  are  agreed,  and  those  con- 
clusions respecting  the  documents  in  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
embodied  on  which  scholars  are  unanimous.  It  is  absolutely  certain, 
also,  that  these  scientific  truths  and  philological  conclusions  differ  in 
important  points  from  the  conceptions  entertained  regarding  them  by 
the  divines  and  scholars  who  drew  up  the  confessions  of  the  various 
Protestant  Churches.  Englishmen  feel  themselves  bound,  not  merely 
by  their  national  character  for  integrity,  frankness,  and  courage,  but 
by  their  Protestantism  itself,  to  face  every  statement  which  is  true, 
and  to  face  it  with  a  welcoming  smile.  That  clearing  process  which 
has  been  applied  to  all  our  knowledge  must  be  applied  to  our  religion. 
It  must  divest  itself  of  every  tag  of  superstition;  and  it  will, 
we  may  pretty  confidently  infer,  be  in  the  future  less  ecclesiastical 
and  less  dogmatic  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  we  are  passing  into  the  Chinese  phase  of 
civilisation,  or  that  the  grandeur  which  envelopes  human  affairs  when 
heaven's  light  falls  upon  them  is  to  be  no  more  seen  in  England. 
Christianity,  the  most  spiritual  of  religions,  presents  no  parallel  to 
the  religions  of  classic  antiquity ;  it  affords  scope  to  all  that  is  noble, 
great,  beautiful  in  man ;  it  is  the  religion  of  conscience  and  of  the 
affections ;  its  harmony  with  what  is  divine  in  humanity  is  so  pro- 
found, that  the  circumstance  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  elaboration  of  natural  religion.  The  deliberate  testimony 
of  the  wisest  of  the  modems,  Goethe,  was  given  to  the  effect  that 
man  cannot  recede  from  the  point  to  which  he  has  attained  in  Chris- 
tianity. That  a  religion  which,  in  its  body  of  spiritual  truth,  offers  a 
comprehensive  and  benign  response  to  all  that  is  deepest  in  human 
nature,  under  what  theory  soever  man  is  viewed,  should  be  undermined 
by  the  discovery  of  new  facts  relating  either  to  the  formation  of  the 
world  or  man*s  place  in  the  animal  creation,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  historical  evidence  touching  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian 
revelation  stands  at  this  moment  on  a  basis  which  scholars  taking  rank 
with  any  in  Europe  hold  to  be  impregnable.  P.  B. 
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My  De.uis» — I  am  an  old  maid ;  I  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  altboogli 
I  am  not  one  of  those  enraged  old  maids  who  pretend  to  glory  in  their 
triumphant  escape  from  the  ignoble  slavery  of  wedlock.  Without  any 
intention  of  wearying  you  with  querulous  lamentations  on  my  own 
ticcount,  I  confess  once  for  all  that  I  believe  double  is  better  thiD 
single  blessedness ;  and  that  if  I  had  practised  in  my  youth  the  wis- 
dom I  am  about  to  preach  in  my  old  age,  I  might  have  been  happier 
as  a  wife  than  as  a  spinster,  and  should  perhaps  have  addressed  yos 
young  people  with  more  authority  in  the  character  of  grandmother, 
than  in  that  of  great-aunt.  But  as  happiness  is  undemonstrative,  and 
poets  '*  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song  ;*'  as  the  bankrupt 
trader  ripens,  by  the  fro^t  of  his  discontent,  into  a  political  economist, 
while  the  merchant  prince  has  no  temptation  to  divulge  the  sin^ 
secret  of  his  wealth  ;  as  the  mariner  who  sails  into  the  haven  wiUi  all 
his  cargo  sound  and  dry,  enriches  the  admiralty  charts  with  no  new 
coral-reef;  it  is  left  for  those  who  in  their  own  lives  have  been  un- 
lucky, to  brood  over  the  causes  of  failure  and  point  out  to  others  thi; 
avenues  of  success. 

When  I  class  myself  with  the  unlucky,  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach 
fortune  as  being  niggardly  with  her  gifts,  but  to  regret  my  own  want  of 
discretion  in  the  application  of  the  advantages  which  fortune  bestowed 
on  me  with  more  Hberality  than  I  deserved.  I  was  neither  ill  bom,  plain, 
portionless,  nor  stupid.  It  was  my  own  fault  that  my  abilities  weit 
devoted  rather  to  the  display  of  my  own  cleverness  than  the  acquisitioii 
of  other  people's  knowledge ;  and  that  I  calculated  on  my  social  position 
and  worldly  wealth  as  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  level  than  they  prac- 
tically availed  to  reach.  The  judicious  reader  will  believe  as  much, 
or  as  little,  as  he  or  she  pleases  of  an  old  lady's  report  of  her  own  long- 
iudcd  lUnrms  ;  but  X  UcJievo  it  \s'ds  horn  somtJ  Uuli  m  m}  diii|»QBii0'J 
rather  than  in  my  outward  womiiUj  that  I  wa^  considoiednilliOT 
iiud  graceful  at  first  sight  than  attractive  on  further  ttcgniiiiiiiMt^' 

I  da  not  beliove  that  I  was  incapable  of  lovlni^p  Ibou^  1 
told  NQ«  more  m  sorrow  than  in  anger,  b^^  one  of  my  adtaireri  tit 
I  certainly  behaved  v^ry  ill.  He  was  theii  n  iiimiili*r»  mspd^ 
advanced  enough  io  hi»  profession  to  be  cmWml  a  ri^ig  liuritfM  W 
already  known  to  be  a  man  likely  to  riao ;  a  mmm  0i  »^  ^ 
vigorous  ability,  of  determined  indastiy— iiKiiyif«*lM!»Mr  «fiB^ 
shouldered,  deep-eyed  and  de(.4p''ehested.     I  litd  m  cvrtusa  r^^td  f^ 
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Ills  character  and  liked  him.     Unfortunately,  though  he  was  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  his  large  head  and  shoulders  and  large 
hands  and  feet  prevented  him  from  looking  like  a  hero  of  romance. 
I  liked  him,   not  wisely  because  of  his  own  merits,  bat  foolishly 
because  one  of  his  few  weaknesses  was  a  great  admiration  of  myself. 
His  conversation  was  shrewd,  pithy,  and  sometimes  had  a  homely 
terse  eloquence  when  he  was  roused  and  spoke  with  feeling.    There 
was  a  mica  sparkle  of  humour  in  this  solid  granite  man,  but  he  was 
not  brilliant  or  witty,  as  he  professed  to  think  me.     Indeed  he  talked 
to  me  less  than  I  talked  to  him,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  talk  to  him. 
Besides,  as  everybody  said  he  was  so  sensible,  and  as  my  father,  who 
was  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  said  he  had  a  '*  judicial  mind,'*  his 
admiration  flattered  me.     I  am  not  going  to  relate  the  circumstances 
of  that  prosaic  and  commonplace  story.    After  a  certain  number  of 
circuits  and  assize  balls, — he  did  not  dance  well  and  had  better  not  have 
danced  at  all, — he  said  he  had  laid  sufficient  hold  on  the  skirts  of  the 
law  to  venture.  In  short,  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  would  not 
take  him.  There  was  a  certain  honourable  captain  in  the  Guards  who 
had  lately  come  down  to  stand  for  our  nearest  borough, — a  very  orna- 
mental, fashionable   and  accomplished  captain,  who  paid  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  me  while  he  wanted  my  father's  influence  in 
the  borough.  Perhaps  he  was  in  earnest  till  he  found  that  my  fortune 
was  only  ten  thousand  pounds  and  my  father's  estate  entailed  on  my 
cousin  Richard.     I  could  tell  you  a  pretty  history  about  the  captain, 
if  my  object  were  to  amuse  you  instead  of  instructing  you.     I  would 
have  married  the  captain  if  he  had  asked  me,  as  I  expected  he  would 
in  the  flush  of  triumph  after  we  had  helped  him  to  win  his  contest. 
How  beautifully  ho  spoke,  how  gracefully  he  interspersed  his  serious 
oratory  with  ready  badinage  and  repartee  when  the  mob  interrupted 
him !     I  thought  he  would  make  such  a  figure  in  Parliament,  and 
he  looked  so  much  like  a  hero  of  romance !     But  he  came  to  no 
good,  gambled,  and  ran  away  with  somebody  else's  wife,  and  drank, 
and  died  abroad  in  debt  and  dishonour.     And  I  was  only  waiting  for 
him  to  ask  me,  when  I  refused  that  honest  and  manly  heart  which 
was  mine  !   After  all,  when  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  went  nearer  loving 
the  rough  lawyer,  than  the  smooth  soldier.    And  how  sorry  I  was  for 
him  !     I  am  sorry  for  myself  now.     He  is  a  judge  and  a  peer  of  the 
realm.     I  wonder  if  he  ever  reads  magazine  articles.     I  am  too  old 
and  wrinkled  to  blush  at  the  thought  of  his  reading  this  public  avowal 
of  my  regret.     It  is  not  for  him  or  any  other  good  judges  I  write,  but 
to  caution  young  ladies  against  the  errors  of  average  young  ladyhood. 
If  you  wish  to  get  a  husband,  my  dear,  and  one  who  will  really  suit 
you,  do  not  set  up  a  false  ideal  of  yourself,  for  an  idol  of  idiotic 
adoration,  and  then  evolve  from  your  inner  consciousness,  or  from  the 
descriptions  of  female  novelists,  an  impossible  hero,  who  shall  sym- 
paihise  with  all  *yonr  vanities  and  m«Tge  all  your  vexations  of  spirit 
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in  a  vortex  of  inconceivable  rapture ;  bat  set  yourself  betimee  to 
study  mankind,  and  to  educate  your  mind  by  frank  and  honest 
communication  with  the  fellow-creatures  providence  sends  in  your 
way. 

A  young  lady  has  much  to  learn,  of  which  she  comes  out  of  the  school- 
room quite  ignorant,  and  which  she  cannot  pick  up  in  the  library.  She 
has  not  many  years  to  learn  it  in,  before  she  ceases  to  be  a  young  lady. 
But  though  she  must  lose  no  time,  the  beginning  of  her  wisdom  is  to 
learn  that  the  greatest  of  all  waste  of  time  is  hurry.  Impatience  is 
the  robber  of  time,  whereas  procrastination,  as  we  know  by  the  copy- 
books, is  a  mild  and  gentle  thing,  whose  petty  larcenies  are  accom- 
panied by  no  violence.  Impatience  is  always  rushing  headlong  into 
tangled  and  thorny  thickets  to  explore  some  promising  and  pic- 
turesque short  cut  to  nowhere.  Impatience  is  always  on  the  point  of 
finding  a  fool's  paradise  in  a  mare's  nest.  Impatience  goes  on,  fron 
failure  to  failure,  attempting  to  make  silk  purses  out  of  sows*  ears. 
Impatience  keeps  tossing  over  new  acquaintances  in  a  perpetuAlly 
disappointed  rapture  of  anticipation  of  ideal  perfection  ; — like  some 
insane  bee  buzzing  about  in  search  of  a  flower  which  should  be 
entirely  constructed  of  white  wax  and  clarified  honey. 

A  girl  who  comes  out  at  seventeen,  let  her  be  ever  so  highlj 
gifted  by  nature,  or  ever  so  highly  finished  by  her  governesses,  must 
necessarily  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  men  and  of  the  things  whicli 
interest  the  minds  of  men, — especially  of  those  men  who  arc  of  an  age 
at  which  the  average  male  population  begin  to  think  of  marrying.  Slie 
will  be  unwise  if  she  dedicates  herself  to  exceptional  rather  than  to 
ordinary  instances  of  mankind.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  certain  nam 
her  of  heirs-apparent  of  rich  men,  who  might  marry  young  if  they 
happened  to  fall  very  much  in  love,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  but  who 
usually  lead  a  vagrant  and  miscellaneous  life  of  flirtation  for  soia.' 
years,  and  eventually  marry  an  heiress,  or  a  beauty,  or  a  duke  ^ 
daughter  ; — somebody,  that  is,  as  exceptional  as  themselves. 

If  you  are,  as  I  believe,  merely  a  nice  young  lady,  with  a  nice 
figure,  expressive  eyes,  plenty  of  hair  on  your  head, — and  I  hope  yon 
dress  it  simply  and  neatly,  without  fuzzy  wisps  of  horsehair  or  di5 
ingenuous  chignons,  or  a  nasty  trailing  ringlet  down  your  nape,  aL' 
which  will  tell  against  your  success  with  the  better  samples  of  nui 
rying  men, — why  should  you  augur  to  yourself  any  very  specLii 
or  exceptional  good  luck  in  the  matrimonial  chances  of  life,  if  yoa 
are  foolish  enough  to  consider  it  good  luck  to  link  your  destiny  is 
life  with  a  youn^  man  chosen  with  n  vit^w  to  prof.jk  l  tivi  uioiL.^za' 
a  year,  or  acres  in  a  riugfciiicD,  and  who  will  very  likely  \m  titvi  rf 
you  before  he  comes  into  posse bbiou  ? 

But  if  you  seriously  aud  be  limes  devott  yotsTftolf  to  U»e  ilvlv 
proper  to  womaTjkind,  aud  pursue  it  with  good  s«iii^^  tusd  saod^i; 
you  will  have  the  same  fair  averagi^  caHainty  of  mn^sm  wkMii  s 
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guaranteed  by  the  world's  experience  to  any  honest,  sensible,  and 
indostrioos  man,  in  any  honoorable  calling  which  he  adopts. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question,  *'  What  is  the  study  proper  to 
-womankind  ?  **  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  what  is  called  high  ground. 
1  have  said  I  consider  double  blessedness  better  than  single;  but 
blessedness  of  any  sort  is  better  than  the  double  wretchedness  of 
being  the  companion  for  life  of  a  man  who  is  unsuitable  to  you,  or  to 
-wbom  you  are  unsuitable.  Your  proper  study  is  to  make  yourself 
the  best  possible  wife  for  your  best  possible  husband,  by  educating 
your  soul  and  mind  and  body  to  the  best  of  your  abilities.  If  you 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  man  whom  you  can  love,  respect, 
comfort,  and  be  useful  to,  you  will,  at  the  worst,  have  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  being  a  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  comfortable  old 
maid  than  you  would  be  if  you  neglected  so  to  educate  yourself. 

There  are  two  main  and  typical  methods  in  which  '^  Coelebs*  wives  set 
out  in  quest  of  lovers,*'  which  differ,  toto  coelo,  as  well  as  toto  coelebi. 
The  first  method,  the  one  to  avoid,  is  the  way  to  catch  a  fool ; — and,  fail- 
ing that  happy  result,  to  be  a  superannuated  flirt,  than  which  there  is, 
probably,  no  more  miserable  and  contemptible  position  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  done  by  concealing  your  ignorance  instead  of  re- 
placing it  by  knowledge  ;  by  arraying  yourself  in  the  smiles  of  flat- 
tery and  the  languishing  airs  and  graces  of  a  susceptibility  too  ready 
and  too  general  to  be  quite  modest ;  and  by  playing  over  and  over 
again  to  a  succession  of  h4)roes  silly  enough  to  play  the  fool  with  you, 
the  stale  and  weary  part  of  the  jeune  ingenue,  with  gushing  emotions 
and  impulsive  affections.  The  disadvantage  of  this  performance  is, 
that  it  is  only  pretty  and  interesting  once  in  a  lifetime, — and  that  once 
at  a  rather  tender  age.  It  degenerates  by  repetition.  Your  Juliet 
is  a  poor  part  for  a  long  run  on  the  boards  of  real  life.  All  the  world 
cannot  be  your  Romeo  at  once,  and  only  fools,  or  worse,  will  consent 
to  be  Bomeos  by  rotation.  It  educates  you  to  nothing ; — if  it  does  not 
degrade  you  to  something  worse  than  nothing.  It  sinks  you  slowly  in 
jour  own  esteem,  and  very  rapidly  in  everybody  else*s.  It  creates  in 
you  a  morbid  want  of  admiration  from  the  other  sex,  which,  as  it  ebbs 
away  from  you,  you  will  be  tempted  to  lay  yourself  out  for  with  less 
and  less  of  maiden  reserve ;  or,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  with  more 
and  more  of  brazen  eflrontery.     In  short,  this  is  the  way  not  to  do  it. 

And  now  for  the  way  to  do  it.  The  secret  is  very  simple,  but  its 
application  is  as  wide  as  truth.  You  must  as  much  as  in  you  lies 
strive  to  suppress  your  natural  desire  of  making  yourself  wpL  object  of 
interest  to  others,  and  overlay  this  propensity  with  the  faculty  and 
the  habit  of  taking  a  real  interest  in  the  thoughts  and  characters  and 
experiences  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Egotism  is  the  great  canker  of 
humanity ;  and  its  blight  is  more  fatal  to  the  blossom  than  the  fruit, 
because  it  nips  so  many  human  characters  in  the  bud  that  never  come 
to  any  fruit  worth  mentioning  at  all.     If  you  master  this  great 
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incubas  of  self  early  in  life,  yon  will  walk  through  life  like  an  mi- 
burdened  free  man,  with  a  straight  back  and  unembarrassed  hands 
among  troops  of  bondsmen  bent  double  under  heavy  packs.  I  am 
not  preaching  Christianity,  but  worldly  wisdom.  You  will  win  love 
wholesale  from  man,  woman,  and  child  by  lending  a  willing  hand's 
turn  when  occasion  offers  to  help  them  vdth  their  bundles,  which  they 
will  confide  to  you  all  the  more  readily  when  they  find  yon  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  troubling  them  with  yours  in  return. 

There  is  something  to  learn  from  every  human  being  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact.  Make  it  your  study  to  find  what  special  know- 
ledge, what  generous  sentiment,  what  noble  aspiration  there  may  be 
in  the  next  person  with  whom  you  become  acquainted.  Tolerate 
this  person's  faults,  repress  your  impulse  to  obstruct  his  egotism  by 
the  display  of  your  own  abilities;  pass  by  opinions  you  could 
vigorously  and  perhaps  successfully  combat;  wait  till  you  can 
respond  to  something-with  which  you  cordially  sympathise.  Many 
a  character  which  seems  unsympathetic  and  unpromising  at  first, 
thaws  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  and  in  the  presence  of  sympaUiy. 
I  am  not  recommending  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  interest  in  really 
uninteresting  persons,  nor  a  cowardly  dissimulation  of  your  opinions 
when  your  opinions  are  really  called  for.  I  am  trying  to  impress 
upon  you  the  great  worldly  value  of  that  sovereign  grace  of  chanty 
which  <<hopeth  all  things,  thinketh  no  evil,  vaunteth  not  itself.' 
When  you  have  succeeded  in  a  few  crucial  experiments  of  extracting 
useful  knowledge  and  human  interest  out  of  persons  whom,  without 
this  effort,  you  might  have  voted  dull  and  disagreeable,  you  will  find 
how  much  an  analogous  method  of  treatment  will  enhance  the  pleasure 
you  derive  from  those  whom,  without  any  effort  of  self-suppression  at 
all,  you  would  have  found  clever  and  agreeable. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  seated  at  a  dinner-party  next  to  a  man  who, 
without  being  deficient  in  such  lively  small  talk  as  will  keep  an  average 
commonplace  young  lady  in  pretty  brisk  conversation,  you  know  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  well  informed.  The  conversation  glances 
on  some  topic  of  serious  interest,  on  which  you  feel  yourself 
to  be  so  ignorant  that  you  cannot  venture  to  discuss  it  on  equal 
terms  without  a  moral  certainty  of  floundering  out  of  your  depth. 
There  are  three  courses  for  you  to  pursue.  If  you  are  absolutely 
foolish,  you  will  express  some  borrowed  opinion,  some  crude  formula 
of  commonplace  and  stale  wisdom,  the  best  you  have  in  your  limited 
armoury,  in  opposition  to  the  view  hinted  at,  and  allow  yourself  to 
be  drawn  into  a  pert,  superficial  mock  argument,  in  which  your 
neighbour  may  amuse  himself  by  drawing  out  your  self-sufficient 
imbecility  to  the  utmost ; — after  which  you  will  neither  of  you  like 
one  another  the  better.  If  you  are  half  vdse,  you  will  slip  out  of  the 
danger  by  some  not  too  violent  piece  of  colloquial  legerdemain,  giving 
the  go-by  to  the  topic.    But  if  you  are  really  wise,  you  wiU  take  the 
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opportunity  of  pntimg  a  modest  and  intelligent  question ,  which  will 
show  that  yon  aro  neither  too  vain  nor  too  stupid  to  desire  to  learn. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  heing  troublesome.  No  capable  and  instructed 
man  finds  it  wearisome  to  communicate  facts  or  theories  which  he 
has  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  a  nice  young  lady  who  takes  an  interest 
in  listening  to  him. 

Do  not  pretend,  with  a  puzzled  attempt  at  a  perspicacious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  to  comprehend  admirably  an  exposition  which  flies 
miles  over  your  head.     At  all  hazards  learn  something.     Your  friend 
will,  at  least,  admire  your  candour,  modesty,  and  courage,  and  appre- 
ciate your  desire  to  learn.  Every  blank  you  fill  will  make  it  easier  to  you 
to  take   an  interest  in  higher  ranges  of  conversation,  and  fit  you  more 
and  more  for  the  society  of  higher  classes  of  intelligence.     The  power 
of  taking  interest  implies  the  gift  of  awakening  interest.     All  progress 
is  interesting.    There  are  country  gentlemen  who  can  take  an  interest 
in  looking  over  a  gate  day  by  day  to  observe  the  growth  of  turnips ; 
that  is  but  a  low  form  of  progress.     A  teachable  child  is  more  inter- 
esting than  many  turnip-fields,  and  a  teachable  woman,  with  bright 
eyes,    who    "improves  each    shining  hour,"   not    only  has  many 
chances  in  the  year  of  finding  a  sensible  husband,  but  has  many 
years  to   do  it  in.     She  grows  old  so  much  more  slowly  than  the 
flirt ;  her  mind  brightens  as  her  complexion  fades.   Indeed,  the  power 
of  mind  over  matter  will  go  further  than  this.     I  have  known  girls 
who  were  positively  plain  at  twenty  grow  comparatively  good-looking 
at  thirty; — but  then  they  had  been  making  themselves  agreeable  in 
the  very  best  fashion  aJl  their  lives.     I  have  in  my  memory  espe- 
ciaUy  one  dear  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  had  the  wit  to  love 
and  value  though  not  the  wisdom  to  imitate.     She  was  almost  ugly  in 
her  youth  ;  moreover,  she  was  shy  and  awkward.     She  had  a  painful 
consciousness  of  her  plainness,  which  she  got  over  as  she  ceased  to 
think  or  care  about  her  looks.     For  Nature  had  gifted  her  with  a 
mind  and  heart  as  beautiful  as  her  features  were  plain.     By  the  time 
that  I  was  become  rather  an  angular  old  maid,  her  inward  woman  had  so 
got  the  better  of  her  outward  that  she  was  really  an  attractive  woman ; 
and  I  have  heard  an  eminent  painter  say  of  her  that  her  face  was 
almost  the  loveliest  he  had  seen.     She  married  a  man  of  considerable 
distinction  when  she  was  near  forty,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
were  as  "happy  ever  afterwards"  as  any  prince  amd  princess  in  a 
fairy  tale.     Hundreds  of  people  loved  her ; — men  and  women  as  well. 
Women  did  not  resent  her  popularity  with  men,  for  it  was  an  attrac- 
tion perfectly  clear  of  all  personal  vanity  and  conscious  flattery.     She 
was  as  modest  as  Bums*s  **  daisy."    I  never  saw  her  "  make  an  eye" 
in  my  life.     I  believe  firmly  that  she  enjoyed  more  happiness  in  one 
of  her  least  happy  years  than  I  did  in  ten  of  my  best.  But  she  deserved 
happiness,  and  I  didn't.  My  dear,  I  hope  you  will  follow  her  example 
and  not  mine.     She  was  a  wise  virgin  and  I  was  a  silly  flirt. 
VOL  X.  8  b 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TTTTe   DEBATE   ON   THE   BALLOT. 

PmMBAs  took  his  seat  in  the  House  with  a  eonscionsness  of  rniich 
inward  trepidation  of  heart  on  that  night  of  the  ballot  debate.     After 
leaving  Lord  Ohiltem  he  went  down  to  his  dub  and  dined  alano. 
Three  or  fbor  men  came  and  spoke  to  him ;  but  he  eoold  not  talk  to 
them  at  his  ease,  nor  did  he  qntte  know  what  they  were  saying  to 
him.     He  was  going  to  do  something  which  he  longed  to  achieve^ 
but  the  very  idea  of  which,  now  that  it  was  so  near  to  him,  was  a 
terror  to  him.     To  bo  in  the  Hoose  and  not  to  speak  wonld,  to  his 
thinking,  be  a  disgraceful  failure.     Indeed,  he  could  not  continue  to 
keep  his  scat  unless  he  spoke.     He  had  been  put  there  that  he  might 
speak.     He  would  speak.     Of  course  he  would  speak.     Had  he  not 
abeady  been  conspicuous  almost  as  a  boy  orator  ?    And  yet,  at  this 
moment  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  eating  mutton  or  beef,  or 
who  was  standing  opposite  to  him  and  talking  to  him,  so  nrach  was 
he  in  dread  of  the  ordoal  which  he  hod  prepared  for  himself.    As  be 
went  down  to  the  House  after  dinner,  he  almost  made  up  his  mmd 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  leave  London  by  one  of  the  nigbt 
moil  trains.     He  felt  himself  to  be  stiff  and  stilted  as  he  walked,  and 
that  his  clothes  were  uneasy  to  him.     When  he  turned  into  West- 
minster Hall  he  regretted  more  keenly  than  ever  he  hod  done  that 
he  had  seceded  from  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Low.    He  could,  he  thou^ 
have  spoken  very  well  ^in  court,  and  would  there  have  learned  that 
self-confidence  which  now  failed  him  so  terribly.    It  was,  however, 
too  late  to  think  of  that.     Ho  could  only  go  in  and  take  his  seat. 

He  went  in  and  took  his  seat,  and  the  chamber  seemed  to  him  to 
be  mysteriously  large,  as  though  benches  were  crowded  over  benches, 
and  galleries  over  galleries.  He  had  been  long  enough  in  the  Exrase 
to  have  lost  the  original  awe  inspired  by  the  Speaker  and  the  dezls 
of  the  House,  by  the  row  of  Ministers,  and  by  the  unequalled  import- 
anoe  of  the  place.  On  ordinary  occasions  he  could  saunter  in  and 
out,  and  whisper  at  his  ease  to  a  neighbour.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
went  direct  to  the  bench  on  which  he  ordinarily  sat,  and  began  at 
once  to  rehearse  to  himself  his  speech.  Ho  had  in  truth  been  doing 
this  all  day,  in  spite  of  the  effort  that  ho  hod  made  to  rid  himself  (^ 
all  memory  of  the  occasion.  He  had  been  collecting  the  heads  of 
his  speech  while  Mr.  Low  hkd  been  talking  to  him,  and  refreshing 
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luB  qaotattons  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Ghiltem  and  the  dumb-bells. 
He  had  taxed  his  memoiy  and  his  intellect  with  various  tasks,  which, 
as  he  feared,  would  not  adjust  themselves  one  with  another.    Ho 
had  learned  the  headings  of  his  speech, — so  that  one  heading  might 
follow  the  oAer,  and  nothing  be  forgotten.    And  he  had  learned 
verbatim  the  words  which  he  intended  to  utter  under  each  heading, 
— with  a  hope  that  if  any  one  compact  part  should  be  destroyed  or 
injnied  in  its  compactness  by  treachery  of  memory,  or  by  the  course 
of  the  debate,  each  other  compact  part  might  be  there  in  its  entirety, 
ready  for  use ;— or  at  least  so  many  of  the  compact  parts  as  treachery 
of  memory  and  the  accidents  of  the  debate  might  leave  to  him ;  so 
that  his  speech  might  be  like  a  vessel,  watertight  in  its  various  com- 
X>artments,  that  would  float  by  the  buoyancy  of  its  stem  and  bow, 
even  though  the  hold  should  be  waterlogged.    But  this  use  of  his 
composed  words,  even  though  he  should  be  able  to  carry  it  through, 
would  not  complete  his  work ; — ^for  it  would  be  his  duty  to  answer 
in  some  sort  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
he  must  be  able  to  insert,  without  any  pre-arrangement  of  words  or 
ideas,  little  intercalatory  parts  between  those  compact  masses  of 
argument  with  which  he  had  been  occupying  himself  for  many  laborious 
hours.  As  he  looked  round  upon  the  House  and  perceived  that  every- 
thing was  dim  before  him,  that  all  his  original  awe  of  the  House  had 
returned,  and  with  it  a  present  quaking  fear  that  made  him  feel  the 
pulsations  of  his  own  heart,  he  became  painfully  aware  that  the  task 
he  had  prepared  for  himself  was  too  great.    He  should,  on  this  the 
occasion  of  his  rising  to  his  maiden  legs,  have  either  prepared  for 
himself  a  short  general  speech,  which  could  indeed  have  done  little  for 
his  credit  in  the  House,  but  which  might  have  served  to  carry  off  the 
Boveliy  of  the  thing,  and  have  introduced  him  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  within  those  walls,— or  he  should  have  trusted  to  what 
his  wit  and  spirit  would  produce  for  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  not  have  burdened  himself  with  a  huge  exercise  of  memory. 
During  tiie  presentation  of  a  few  petitions  he  tried  to  repeat  to  him- 
self the  flrst  of  his  compact  parts, — a  compact  part  on  which,  as  it 
might  certainly  be  brought  into  use  let  tiie  debate  have  gone  as 
it  might,  he  had  expended  great  care.    He  had  flattered  himself  that 
there  was  something  of  real  strength  in  his  words  as  he  repeated  them 
to  himself  in  the  comfortable  seclusion  of  his  own  room,  and  he  had 
made  them  so  ready  to  his  tongue  that  he  thought  it  to  be  impossible 
that  he  should  forget  even  an  intonation.    Now  he  found  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  flrst  phrases  without  unloosing  and  looking  at  a 
small  roll  of  paper  which  he  held  furtively  in  his  hand.    What  was 
the  good  of  looking  at  it  ?    He  would  forget  it  again  in  the  next 
moment.  He  had  intended  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  of  his  friends,  and 
to  astound  his  opponents.    As  it  was,  no  one  would  be  satisfied, — 
and  none  astounded  but  they  who  had  trusted  in  him. 

dB2 
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The  debate  began,  and  if  the  leisure  afforded  by  a  long  and  tedious 
speech  could  have  served  him,  he  might  have  had  leisure  enou^ 
He  tried  at  first  to  follow  all  that  this  advocate  for  the  ballot  mi^ 
B&Yf  hoping  thence  to  acquire  the  impetus  of  strong  interest;  but 
he  soon  wearied  of  the  work,  and  began  to  long  that  tho^eech  might 
be  ended,  although  the  period  of  his  own  martyrdom  would  thereby 
be  brought  nearer  to  him.  At  half-past  seven  so  many  members 
had  deserted  their  seats,  that  Phineas  began  to  think  that  he  mig^t 
be  saved  all  further  pains  by  a  "count  out."  He  reckoned  the 
members  present  and  found  that  they  were  below  the  mystic  forty, — 
iirst  by  two,  then  by  four,  by  five,  by  seven,  and  at  one  time  by 
eleven.  It  was  not  for  him  to  ask  the  Speaker  to  count  the  House, 
but  he  wondered  that  no  one  else  should  do  so.  And  yet,  as  the  idea 
of  this  termination  to  the  night's  work  came  upon  him,  and  as  he 
thought  of  his  lost  labour,  he  almost  took  courage  again, — ^almost 
dreaded  rather  than  wished  for  the  interference  of  some  malicious 
member.  But  there  was  no  malicious  member  then  present,  or  else 
it  was  known  that  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
would  flock  in  during  the  Speaker's  ponderous  counting, — and  thus 
the  slow  length  of  the  ballot-lover's  verbosity  was  permitted  to  evolve 
itself  without  interruption.  At  eight  o'clock  he  had  completed  his 
catalogue  of  illustrations,  and  immediatety  Mr.  Monk  rose  from  the 
Treasury  bench  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Government 
must  decline  to  support  the  motion  before  the  House. 

Phineas  was  aware  that  Mr.  Monk  intended  to  speak,  and  was 
aware  oliK)  that  his  speech  would  be  very  short.  **  My  idea  is,"  he 
had  said  to  Phineas,  **  that  every  man  possessed  of  the  franchise 
should  dare  to  have  and  to  express  a  political  opinion  of  his  own  ; — that 
otherwise  the  franchise  is  not  worth  having  ;  and  that  men  will  learn 
that  when  all  so  dare,  no  evil  can  come  from  such  daring.  As  the 
ballot  would  make  any  courage  of  that  kind  unnecessary,  I  dislike  the 
ballot.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that,  and  leave  the  illustration  to 
younger  debaters."  Phineas  also  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  would  reply  to  Mr.  Monk,  with  the  purpose  of  crushing  Mr. 
Monk  into  dust,  and  Phineas  had  prepared  his  speech  with  something 
of  an  intention  of  subsequently  crushing  Mr.  Tumbull.  He  knew, 
however,  that  he  could  not  command  his  opportunity.  There  was  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  which  he  must  accommodate  himself ;  but  such 
had  been  his  programme  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Monk  made  his  speech, — ^and  though  he  was  short,  he  was 
very  fiery  and  energetic.  Quick  as  lightning  words  of  wrath  and 
scorn  flew  from  him,  in  which  he  painted  the  cowardice,  the  meanness, 
the  falsehood  of  the  ballot.  **  The  ballot-box,"  he  said,  "  was  the 
grave  of  all  true  political  opinion."  Though  he  spoke  hardly  for  ten 
minutes,  he  seemed  to  say  more  than  enough,  ten  times  enough,  to 
slaughter  the  argument  of  the  former  speaker.    At  every  hot  word 
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as  it  fell,  Phineas  was  driven  to  regret  that  a  paragraph  of  his  own 
was  taken  away  from  him,  and  that  his  choicest  morsels  of  standing 
ground  were  heing  cut  from  under  his  feet.  When  Mr.  Monk  sat  down, 
Phineas  felt  that  Mr.  Monk  had  said  all  that  he,  Phineas  Finn,  had 
intended  to  say. 

Then  Mr.  Tumhull  rose  slowly  from  the  hench  helow  the  gangway. 
With  a  speaker  so  frequent  and  so  famous  as  Mr.  Tumhull  no  hurry 
is  necessary.  He  is  sure  to  have  his  opportunity.  The  Speaker's 
eye  is  ever  travelling  to  the  accustomed  spots.  Mr.  Tumhull  rose 
slowly  and  began  his  oration  very  mildly.  **  There  was  nothing,"  he 
said,  '*  that  he  admired  so  much  as  the  poetic  imagery  and  the  high- 
flown  sentiment  of  his  right  honourable  friend  the  member  for  West 
Bromwich," — ^Mr.  Monk  sat  for  West  Bromwich, — **  unless  it  were 
the  stubborn  facts  and  unanswered  arguments  of  his  honourable  friend 
•who  had  brought  forward  this  motion."  Then  Mr.  Tumhull  pro- 
ceeded afler  his  fashion  to  crush  Mr.  Monk.  He  was  very  prosaic, 
Tery  clear  both  in  voice  and  language,  very  harsh,  and  very  unscru- 
pulous. He  and  Mr.  Monk  had  been  joined  together  in  politics 
for  over  twenty  years ; — ^but  one  would  have  thought,  from  Mr.  Turn- 
bull's  words,  that  they  had  been  the  bitterest  of  enemies.  Mr.  Monk 
was  taunted  with  his  office,  taunted  with  his  desertion  of  the  liberal 
party,  taunted  with  his  ambition, — and  taunted  with  his  lack  of 
ambition.  "I  once  thought,"  said  Mr.  Tumhull, — "nay,  not  long 
ago  I  thought,  that  he  and  I  would  have  fought  this  battle  for  the 
people,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  knee  to  knee ; — ^but  he  has  preferred 
that  the  knee  next  to  his  own  shall  wear  a  garter,  and  that  the 
shoulder  which  supports  him  shall  be  decked  with  a  blue  ribbon, — 
as  shoulders,  I  presume,  are  decked  in  those  closet  conferences  which 
ore  called  Cabinets." 

Just  after  this,  while  Mr.  Tumhull  was  still  going  on  with  a  variety 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  United  States,  Harrington  Erie  stepped 
across  the  benches  up  to  the  place  where  Phineas  was  sitting,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  into  his  ear.  **  Bonteen  is  prepared  to  answer 
Tumbull,  and  wishes  to  do  it.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  should 
have  the  opportunity,  if  you  wish  it."  Phineas  was  not  ready  with  a 
reply  to  Erie  at  the  spur  of  the  moment.  **  Somebody  told  me," 
continued  Erie,  ''that  you  had  said  that  you  would  like  to  speak 
to-night." 

««  So  I  did,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Shall  I  tell  Bonteen  that  you  will  do  it." 

The  chamber  seemed  to  swim  round  before  our  hero's  eyes.  Mr. 
Tumbull  was  still  going  on  with  his  clear,  loud,  unpleasant  voice,  but 
there  was  no  knowing  how  long  he  might  go  on.  Upon  Phineas,  if 
he  should  now  consent,  might  devolve  the  duty,  within  ten  minutes, 
within  three  minutes,  of  rising  there  before  a  full  House  to  defend  his 
great  friend,  Mr.  Monk,  from  a  gross  personal  attack.     Was  it  £t  thai 
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such  a  novice  as  he  shonld  Qndert4ike  sach  a  work  as  that  ?  Wa«  be 
to  do  80,  all  thai  speech  which  he  had  prepared,  with  its  vaxions  seif- 
floating  parts,  mnst  go  for  nothing.  The  task  was  exactly  that  which* 
of  all  tasks,  he  would  hest  like  to  have  accomplished,  and  to  faavt 
accomplished  well.  Bat  if  he  should  fail !  And  he  felt  that  he  wooU 
fail.  For  such  work  a  man  should  have  all  his  senses  ahont  him,— 
his  full  courage,  perfect  confidence,  something  almost  approaching  to 
contempt  for  listening  opponents,  and  nothing  of  fear  in  regard  to 
listening  Mends.  He  should  be  as  a  cock  in  his  own  £umyard, 
master  of  all  the  circumstances  around  him.  But  Phineas  i^nn  had 
not  even  as  yet  heard  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  that  room.  At 
this  moment,  so  confused  was  he,  that  he  did  not  know  where  nt 
Mr.  Mildmay,  and  where  Mr.  Daubeny.  All  was  confioised,  and  then 
arose  as  it  were  a  sotmd  of  waters  in  his  ears,  and  a  feeling  as  of  a 
great  hell  around  him.  '<  I  had  rather  wait,"  he  said  at  last.  ''  Bod- 
teen  had  better  reply.**  Barrington  Erie  looked  into  his  face,  and 
then  stepping  back  across  the  benches,  told  Mr.  Bonteen  that  the 
opportunity  was  his. 

Mr.  Tumbull  continued  speaking  quite  long  enough  to  give  poor 
Phineas  time  for  repentance ;  but  repentance  was  of  no  use.  He  had 
decided  against  himself,  and  his  decision  could  not  be  reversed.  He 
would  have  left  the  House,  only  it  seemed  to  him  tiiat  had  he  done  lo 
every  one  would  look  at  him.  He^drew  his  hat  down  over  his  ejes, 
and  remained  in  his  place,  hating  Mr.  Bonteen,  hating  Barrington  £d«, 
hating  Mr.  Tumbull, — but  hating  no  one  so  much  as  he  hated  himselL 
He  had  disgraced  himself  for  ever,  and  eould  never  recover  the  oeea> 
sion  which  he  had  lost. 

Mr.  Bonteen's  speech  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  Mr.  Monk,  he 
said,  had  done  the  State  good  service  by  adding  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  to  the  Cabinet.  The  sort  of  argument  which  Mr.  Bonteen 
used  to  prove  that  a  man  who  has  gained  credit  as  a  legislator  thoM 
m  process  of  time  become  a  member  of  the  executive,  is  trite  and 
common,  and  was  not  used  by  Mr.  Bonteen  with  any  special  fbietfl 
3ir.  Bonteen  was  glib  of  tongue,  and  possessed  that  familiarity  with 
the  place  which  poor  Phineas  had  lacked  so  sorely.  There  was  one 
moment,  however,  which  was  terrible  to  Phineas.  As  soon  as  lli» 
Bonteen  had  shown  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  on  his  legs,  Mr. 
Monk  looked  round  at  Phineas,  as  though  in  reproach.  He  had  ex* 
pected  that  this  work  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who  would 
perform  it  with  more  warmth  of  heart  than  could  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Bonteen.  When  Mr.  Bonteen  ceased,  two  or  three  other  short 
epeeohes  were  made,  and  members  fired  off  their  little  guns.  PhTnirw 
having^lost  so  great  an  opportunity,  would  not  now  consent  to  aonpt 
one  that  should  be  comparatively  valueless.  Then  there  eame  a 
division.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority, — by  any  i 
you  might  choose  to  namoi  as  Phineas  had  said  to  Ixsrd 
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bat  in  that  there  was  no  trinmph  to  the  poor  wretch  who  had  failed 
through  fear,  and  who  was  now  a  cowaard  in  his  own  esteem. 

He  left  the  House  alone,  carefully  avoiding  all  speech  with  any  one. 
As  he  came  out  he  had  seen  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  in  the  lobby,  but  he 
had  gone  on  without  pausing  a  moment,  so  that  he  might  avoid  his 
Mend.  And  when  he  was  out  in  Palace  Yard,  where  was  he  to  go 
next  ?  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  just  ten.  He 
did  not  dare  to  go  to  his  club,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go 
home  and  to  bed.  He  was  very  miserable,  and  nothing  would  comfort 
him  but  B3nnpathy  ?  Was  there  any  one  who  would  listen  to  his  abuse 
of  himself,  and  would  then  answer  him  with  kindly  apologies  for  his 
own  weakness.  Mrs.  Bunce  would  do  it  if  she  knew  how,  but  sym- 
pathy from  Mrs.  Bunce  would  hardly  avail.  There  was  but  one 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  tell  his  own  humiliation  with 
any  hope  of  comfort,  and  that  person  was  Lady  Laura  Kennedy. 
Sympathy  frpm  any  man  would  have  been  distasteful  to  him.  He  had . 
thought  for  a  moment  of  flinging  himself  at  Mr.  Monk's  feet  and  telling 
all  his  weakness; — ^but  he  could  not  have  endured  pity  even  from  Mr. 
Monk.     It  was  not  to  be  endured  from  any  man. 

He  thought  that  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  would  be  at  home,  and  pro* 
bably  alone.  He  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
knock  at  her  door,  even  at  that  hour.  He  had  left  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
the  House,  and  there  he  would  probably  remain  for  the  next  hour. 
There  was  no  man  more  constant  than  Mr.  Kennedy  in  seeing  the 
work  of  the  day, — or  of  the  night, — ^to  its  end.  So  Phineas  walked 
up  Victoria  Street,  and  from  thence  into  Grosvenor Place,  and  knocked 
at  Lady  Laura's  door.  '<  Yes ;  Lady  Laura  was  at  home ;  and  alone." 
He  was  shown  tq>  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  he  found  Lady 
Laura  waiting  for  her  husband. 

**  So  the  great  debate  is  over,"  she  said,  with  as  much  of  irony  as 
she  knew  how  to  throw  into  the  epithet. 
"Yes;  it  is  over." 

**  And  what  have  they  done, — those  leviathans  of  the  people  ?" 
Then  Phineas  told  her  what  was  the  minority. 
*<  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  suddenly.     "  Are  you  not  well  ?" 
♦*  Yes ;  I  am  very  well." 

"Will  you  not  sit  down?    There  is  something  wrong,  I  know. 
What  is  it?" 

"  I  have  simply  been  the  great ost  idiot,  the  greatest  coward,  the 
most  awkward  ass  that  ever  Hved ! " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  come  to  tell  you  of  it  at  this  hour  at 
night,  but  I  have  come  that  I  might  tell  you.    Probably  because  there 
is  no  one  else  in  the  whole  world  who  would  not  laugh  at  me." 
"At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  laugh  at  you."  said  Lady  Laura. 
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"But  yon  will  despise  me." 

"  That  I  am  snre  I  shall  not  do." 

"  You  camiot  help  it.  I  despise  myself.  For  years  I  have  placed 
before  myself  the  ambition  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons ; — 
for  years  I  have  been  thinking  whether  there  would  ever  come  to  ma 
an  opportunity  of  making  myself  heard  in  that  assembly^  wMch  I 
consider  to  be  the  first  in  the  world.  To-day  the  opportunity  has 
been  offered  to  me, — and,  though  the  motion  was  nothing,  the  oppor- 
ijionity  was  great.  The  subject  wa9  one  on  which  I  was  thoroughly 
prepared.  The  manner  in  which  I  was  summoned  was  most  flattering 
to  me.  I  was  especially  called  on  to  perform  a  task  which  was  most 
congenial  to  my  feelings ; — and  I  declined  because  I  was  afraid." 

"You  had  thought  too  much  about  it,  my  friend,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Too  much  or  too  little,  what  does  it  matter  ?"  replied  Phineas, 
in  despair.  "  There  is  the  fact.  I  could  not  do  it.  Do  you  remember 
the  story  of  Conachar  in  the  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ;  * — ^how  his  heart 
refused  to  give  him  blood  enough  to  fight  ?  He  had  been  suckled  with 
the  milk  of  a  timid  creature,  and,  though  he  could  die,  there  was  none 
of  the  strength  of  manhood  in  him.  It  is  about  the  same  thing  with 
me,  I  take  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  at  all  like  Conachar,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  am  equally  disgraced,  and  I  must  perish  after  the  same  fashion. 
I  shall  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  I^dy  Laura,  getting  up 
from  her  chair  and  coming  towards  him.  "  You  shall  not  leave  this 
room  till  you  have  promised  me  that  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  do  not  know  as  yet  what  has  occurred  to-night ;  but  I  do  know  that 
that  modesty  which  has  kept  you  silent  is  more  often  a  grace  than 
a  disgrace." 

This  was  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  he  wanted.  She  drew  her 
chair  nearer  to  him,  and  i^en  he  explained  to  her  as  accurately  as  ho 
could  what  had  taken  place  in  the  House  on  this  evening, — how  ho 
had  prepared  his  speech,  how  he  had  felt  that  his  preparation  was 
vain,  how  he  perceived  from  the  course  of  the  debate  that  if  he  spoko 
at  all  his  speech  must  be  very  different  from  what  he  had  first  in- 
tended ;  how  he  had  declined  to  take  upon  himself  a  task  which  seemed 
to  require  so  close  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  House  and  of  the 
temper  of  the  men,  as  the  defence  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Monk.  In 
accusing  himself  he,  unconsciously,  excused  himself,  and  his  excuse, 
in  Lady  Laura's  ears,  was  more  valid  than  his  accusation. 

"  And  you  would  give  it  all  up  for  that  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  ought." 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  you  were  right  in  allowing  M.. 
Bonteen  to  undertake  such  a  task.  I  should  simply  explain  to  Mr. 
Monk  that  you 'felt  too  keen  an  interest  in  his  welfieure  to  stand  up  «i 
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an  untried  member  in  his  defence.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the  work  for  a 
man  who  is  not  at  home  in  the  House.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Monk  will 
feel  this,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Kennedy  will  think  that  you 
have  been  right." 

"  I  do  not  care  what  Mr.  Kennedy  may  think.'* 
"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Finn  ?     That  is  not  courteous.'* 
**  Simply  because  I  care  so  much  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  wife  may 
think.     Yonr  opinion  is  all  in  all  to  me,— only  that  I  know  you  are  too 
kind  to  me." 

"  He  would  not  be  too  kind  to  you.  He  is  never  too  kind  to  any 
one.     He  is  justice  itself." 

Phineas,  as  he  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice,  could  not  but  feel  that 
there  was  in  Lady  Laura's  words  something  of  an  accusation  against 
her  husband. 

"  I  bate  justice,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  know  that  justice  would  con- 
demn me.  But  love  and  friendship  know  nothing  of  justice.  The 
value  of  love  is  that  it  overlooks  faults,  and  forgives  even  crimes." 

"  I,  at  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Laura,  **  will  forgive  the  crime  of 
your  silence  in  the  House.  My  strong  belief  in  your  success 
will  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  what  you  tell  me  of  your  failure 
to-night.  You  must  await  another  opportunity ;  and,  if  possible,  you 
should  be  less  anxious  as  to  your  own  performance.  There  is  Violet." 
As  Lady  Laura  spoke  the  last  words,  there  was  a  sound  of  a  carriage 
stopping  in  the  street,  and  the  front  door  was  immediately  opened. 
"  She  is  staying  here,  but  has  been  dining  with  her  uncle,  Admiral 
Effingham."  Then  Violet  Effingham  entered  the  room,  rolled  up  in 
pretty  white  furs,  and  silk  cloaks,  and  lace  shawls.  *'  Here  is  Mr. 
Finn,  come  to  tell  us  of  the  debate  about  the  ballot." 

'*  I  don't  care  twopence  about  the  ballot,"  said  Violet,  as  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  Phineas.  "  Are  we  goiag  to  have  a  new  iron  fleet 
built  ?     That's  the  question." 

'*  Sir  Simeon  has  come  out  strong  to>night,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
*'  There  is  no  political  question  of  any  importance  except  the  ques- 
tion of  the  iron  fleet,"  said  Violet.     **Iam  quite  sure  of  that,  and 
so,  if  Mr.  Finn  can  tell  me  nothing  about  the  iron  fleet,  I'll  go  to 
bed." 

'<  Mr.  Elennedy  will  tell  you  everything  when  he  comes  home,"  said 
Phineas. 

*<  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy  I  Mr.  Kennedy  never  tells  one  anything.  I 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  any  woman  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  British  Constitution." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means,  Violet,"  asked  Lady  Laura. 
*'  To  be  sure  I  do.     It  is  Uberty  to  growl  about  the  iron  fleet,  or 
the  ballot,  or  the  taxes,  or  the  peers,  or  the  bishops, — or  anything 
else,  except  the  House  of  Commons.    That's  the  British  Constitution. 
Good-nifiht,  Mr  Fmn." 
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**  What  a  beantifiil  ereature  she  is  1  *'  said  Phineas. 

**  Yes,  indeed,*'  said  Lady  Lanra. 

**  And  fall  of  mt  and  grace  and  pleasantness.  I  do  not  wosder 
at  your  brother's  choice." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  said  on  the  day  before  Jjotd 
Chiltem  had  made  his  offer  for  the  third  time. 

'*  Poor  Oswald  !  he  does  not  know  as  yet  that  she  is  in  town." 

After  that  Phineas  went,  not  wishing  to  await  the  return  of  lEr. 
Kennedy.  He  had  felt  that  Violet  Effingham  had  come  into  the  room 
just  in  time  to  remedy  a  great  difficulty.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of 
his  love  to  a  married  woman, — ^to  the  wife  of  the  man  who  called  him 
friend, — ^to  a  woman  who  he  felt  sure  would  have  rebuked  him.  But 
he  could  hardly  have  restrained  himself  had  not  Miss  Fiffingham  been 
there. 

But  as  he  went  home  he  thought  more  of  Ifiss  Effingham  than  he 
did  of  Lady  Laura ;  and  I  think  that  the  voice  of  Miss  Fiffinghaiii  bad 
done  almost  as  much  towards  pomforting  him  as  had  the  kindniws  of 
the  other. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  been  comforted. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"do   be  punctual." 

On  the  very  morning  after  his  failure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  Phineas  was  reading  in  the  Telegraph, — ^he  took  the  Telegraph 
not  from  choice  but  for  economy, — ^the  words  of  that  debate  whidb  be 
had  heard  and  in  which  he  should  have  taken  a  .part,  a  most  mi* 
welcome  visit  was  paid  to  him.  It  was  near  eleven,  and  the  breakfiet 
things  were  still  on  the  tabic.  Ho  was  at  this  time  on  a  ComrrTt'-^ 
of  the  House  with  referenrt'  to  the  nm  of  potted  peas  ia  the  amij 
and  navy,  at  which  he  had  mi  once, — ^^at  n  pf^Uminarr  m«»etni^^— 
and  in  reference  to  which  ho  hud  idre^y  resolved  that  as  be  haJ 
failed  so  frightfully  in  debatt^,  he*  would  certainly  do  hta  dilf  I0  tkr 
utmost  in  the  more  easy  but  iDfiiiitely  more  tedious  wo^  oTtk  Cook 
mittee  Boom.  The  CommittoQ  met  at  twelYe,  and  ha  mUfoddl  la 
walk  down  to  the  Reform  Club,  and  then  to  the  House.  Bt  bod  joH 
completed  his  reading  of  the  dcbat^^  and  of  the  kadrrs  in  the  TelegEi|i 
on  the  subject.  He  had  told  him^olf  how  littk  the  wnCiK  ef  tkr 
article  knew  about  Mr.  Tumbull«  bow  Utile  about  ^li,  Motik,  nad  liev 
little  about  the  people, — auch  being  Hi  own  ideas  as  to  the  ^ii- 
fications  of  the  writer  of  that  lending  artiek, — and  wM  abotti  to  siaai 
But  Mrs.  Bunco  arrested  bim  by  telling  him  that  theie 
below  who  wanted  to  see  bim. 

**  What  sort  of  a  man,  Mrs.  Buna^  f  " 

«<  He  ain't  a  gentleman,  iir/' 
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'*  Did  be  give  his  name  ?" 

**  He  did  not,  sir ;  bat  I  know  it*8  about  money.     I  know  the  ways 
of  them  6o  T¥ell.     Tve  seen  this  one*s  face  before  somewhere." 

'*  Yea  had  better  show  him  up,"  said  Phineas.  He  knew  well  the 
bnsiness  on  "which  the  man  was  come.  The  man  wanted  money  ixxr 
that  bill  wbich  Lanrence  Fitzgibbon  had  sent  afloat,  and  which 
Phineas  bad  endorsed.  Phineas  had  never  as  yet  fallen  so  deeply  into 
troubles  of  money  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  need  refuse  him- 
self to  any  callers  on  that  score,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so  now. 
Nevertheless  he  most  heartily  wished  that  he  had  left  his  lodgings  for 
the  club  before  the  man  had  come.  This  was  not  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  the  bill  being  overdue  and  unpaid.  The  bill  had  been  brought 
to  him  noted  a  month  since,  and  then  he  had  simply  told  the  youth 
who  brongbt  it  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  and  have  the  matter 
settled.  He  had  spoken  to  his  friend  Laurence,  and  Laurence  had 
simply  assured  him  that  all  should  be  made  right  in  two  days, — or,  at 
furthest,  by  the  end  of  a  week.  Since  that  time  he  had  observed 
that  bis  friend  had  been  somewhat  shy  of  speaking  to  him  when  no 
others  were  with  them.  Phineas  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  bill 
had  be  and  Laurence  been  alone  together ;  but  he  had  been  quick 
enough  to  guess  frofh  his  friend's  manner  that  the  matter  was  not 
settled.     Now,  no  doubt,  serious  trouble  was  about  to  commence. 

The  visitor  was  a  little  man  with  grey  hair  and  a  white  cravat, 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  very  decent  hat, — 
which,  on  entering  the  room,  he  at  once  put  down  on  the  nearest 
chair, — ^with  reference  to  whom,  any  judge  on  the  subject  would  have 
concurred  at  first  sight  in  the  decision  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Bunce, 
•though  none  but  a  judge  very  well  used  to  sift  the  causes  of  his  own 
conclusions  could  have  given  the  reasons  for  that  early  decision.  <'  He 
ain't  a  gentleman,"  Mrs.  Bunce  had  said.  And  the  man  certainly  was 
not  a  gentleman.  The  old  man  in  the  white  cravat  was  very  neatly 
dressed,  and  carried  himself  without  any  of  that  humility  which  be- 
trays one  class  of  uncertified  aspirants  to  gentility,  or  of  that  assumed 
arrogance  which  is  at  once  fatal  to  another  class.  But,  nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Bunce  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman, — 
had  seen,  moreover,  that  such  a  man  could  have  come  only  upon 
one  mission.  She  was  right  there  too.  This  visitor  had  come  about 
money. 

'*  About  this  bill,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  visitor,  proceeding  to  take 
out  of  his  breast  coat-pocket  a  rather  large  leathern  case,  as  he  ad- 
vanced up  towards  the  fire.  '^  My  name  is  Clarkson,  Mr.  Finn.  If 
1  may  venture  so  far,  I'll  take  a  chair." 

''  Certainly,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  said  Phineas,  getting  up  and  pointing  to 
a  seat. 

'*  Thankye,  Mr.  Finn,  thankye.  We  shall  be  more  comfortable  doing 
business  sitting,  shan*t  we  ?"  Whereupon  the  horrid  little  man  drew 
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himself  closo  in  to  the  fire,  and  spreading  out  his  leathern  case  upon 
his  knees,  hegan  to  torn  over  one  suspicions  bit  of  paper  after  another, 
as  though  he  were  uncertain  in  what  part  of  his  portfolio  lay  this  iden- 
tical bit  which  he  was  seeking.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  to 
feel  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  hurry  in  such  comfortable 
quarters.  Phineas  hated  him  at  once, — ^with  a  hatred  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  difficulty  which  his  friend  Fitzgibbon  had  brought 
upon  him. 

''Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson  at  last,  ''  Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me ! 
the  third  of  November,  and  here  we  are  in  March !  I  didn't  think  it  was 
so  bad  as  this ; — ^I  didn't  indeed.  This  is  very  bad, — very  b^ !  And 
for  Parliament  gents,  too,  who  should  be  more  punctual  than  any- 
body, because  of  the  privilege.  Shouldn't  they  now,  Mr.  Finn  ?" 
**  All  men  should  be  punctual,  I  suppose,"  said  Phineas. 
"  Of  course  they  should  ;  of  course  they  should.  I  always  say  to 
my  gents,  *  Be  punctual,  and  I'll  do  an3rthing  for  you.'  But,  perhaps, 
]\(Dr.  Finn,  you  can  hand  me  a  cheque  for  this  amount,  and  then  you 
and  I  will  begin  square." 

''  Indeed  I  cannot,  Mr.  Clarkson.** 
**  Not  hand  me  a  cheque  for  it  1 " 
**  Upon  my  word,  no." 

"  That's  very  bad ; — ^very  bad  indeed.  Then  I  suppose  I  must  take 
the  half,  and  renew  for  the  remainder,  though  I  don't  like  it; — ^I  don't 
indeed." 

'<  I  can  pay  no  part  of  that  bill,  Mr.  Clarkson." 
**  Pay  no  part  of  it ! "  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
better  express  his  surprise,  arrested  his  hand  in  the  very  act  of  poking 
his  host's  fire. 

"  If  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  manage  the  fire,"  said  Phineas,  putting  out 
his  hand  for  the  poker. 

But  Mr.  Clarkson  was  fond  of  poking  fires,  and  would  not  surrender 
the  poker.  **  Pay  no  part  of  it !  "  he  said  again,  holding  the  poker 
away  from  Phineas  in  his  left  hand.  ^*  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Finn. 
Pray  don't  say  that.  Don't  drive  me  to  be  severe.  I  don't  like  to  be 
severe  with  my  gents.  I'll  do  anything,  Mr.  Finn,  if  you'll  only  bo 
punctual." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Clarkson,  I  have  never  had  one  penny  of  con- 
sideration for  that  bill,  and " 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Finn !  oh,  Mr.  Fmn  t  "  and  then  Mr.  Clarkson  had  his 
will  of  the  fire. 

''  I  never  had  one  penny  of  consideration  for  that  bill,"  continued 
Phineas.     '*  Of  course  I  don't  deny  my  responsibility." 

''  No,  Mr.  Finn  ;  you  can't  deny  that.  Here  it  is ; — ^Phineas  Fixm; 
— and  everybody  knows  you,  because  you're  a  Parliament  gent." 

*'  I  don't  deny  it.  But  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  for  the  money  when  I  accommodated  my  friendi  Mr. 
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Fitzgibbon,  and  I  have  not  got  it.     That  is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it.     I  must  see  him  and  take  care  that  arrangements  are  made." 
**  Arrangements !  " 

"  Yes,  arrangements  for  settling  the  bill." 

**  He  hasn't  got  the  money,  Mr.  Finn.     You  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do." 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Clarkson." 
**  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Finn ;  you  know ;  you  know." 
**  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Phineas,  waxing  angry. 
'•As  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  he's  the  "pleasantest  gent  that  ever  lived. 
Isn't  he  now  ?    I've  know'd  him  these  ten  years.     I  don't  suppose 
that  for  ten  years  I've  been  without  his  name  in  my  pocket.     But, 
bless  you,  Mr.  Finn,  there's  an  end  to  everything.     I  shouldn't  have 
looked  at  this  bit  of  paper  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  signature.     Of 
course  not.    .You're  just  beginning,  and  it's  natural  you  should  want 
a  Uttle  help.     You'll  find  me  always  ready,  if  you'll  only  be  punctual." 
**  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  that  I  never  had  a  shilling  out  of  that  for 
myself,  and  do  not  want  any  such  help."     Here  Mr.  Clarkson  smiled 
sweetly.      **  I  gave  my  name  to  my  friend  simply  to  oblige  him." 

**  I  like  you  Irish  gents  because  you  do  hang  together  so  close," 
said  Mr.  Clarkson. 

**  Simply  to  oblige  him,"  continued  Phineas.  **  As  I  said  before,  I 
know  that  I  am  responsible ;  but,  as  I  said  before  also,  I  have  not 
the  means  of  taking  up  that  bill.  I  will  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  let 
you  know  what  we  propose  to  do."  Then  Phineas  got  up  from  his 
seat  and  took  his  hat.  It  was  frdl  time  that  he  should  go  down  to  his 
Conmiittee.  But  Mr.  Clarkson  did  not  get  up  from  his  seat.  *'  I'm 
afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me  now,  Mr.  Clarkson,  as  I  have 
business  down  at  the  House." 

**  Business  at  the  House  never  presses,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Mr.  Clark- 
son. **  That's  the  best  of  Parliament.  I've  known  Parliament  gents 
this  thirty  years  and  more.  Would  you  believe  it, — ^I've  had  a  Prime 
Minister's  name  in  that  portfolio  ;  that  I  have ;  and  a  Lord  Chancellor's ; 
that  I  have  ; — and  an  Archbishop's  too.  I  know  what  Parliament  is, 
Mr.  Finn.     Come,  come ;  don't  put  me  off  with  Parliament." 

There  he  sat  before  the  fire  with  his  pouch  open  before  him,  and 
Phineas  had  no  power  of  moving  him.  Could  Phineas  have  paid  him 
the  money  which  was  manifestly  due  to  him  on  the  bill,  the  man 
would  of  course  have  gone ;  but  failing  in  that,  Phineas  could  not 
turn  him  out.  There  was  a  black  cloud  on  the  young  member's  brow, 
and  great  anger  at  his  heart, — against  Fitzgibbon  rather  than  against 
the  man  who  was  sitting  there  before  him.  **  Sir,"  he  said,  **  it  is  really 
imperative  that  I  should  go.  I  am  pledged  to  an  appointment  at  the 
House  at  twelve,  and  it  wants  now  only  a  quarter.  I  regret  that  your 
interview  with  me  should  be  so  unsatisfactory,  but  I  can  only  promise 
you  that  I  wiU  see  Mr.  Fitzgibbon." 
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"  And  when  shall  I  call  agaia,  Mr-  Fiim  ?  " 
**  Perhaps  I  had  better  write  to  y6u/'  said  Phincaa, 
**  Oh  dear,  no/'  said  Mr.  Clarkson.    ''  I  should  much  prefer  to  liK^ 
in.     Looking  in  is   always   bust.     Wc  can  get   to  understand  oiki 
another  in  that  way.     Let  mc  see.     I  daresay  you're  not  paiticclmr. 
Suppose  I  say  Sunday  morning," 

"  Really,  I  could  not  Bee  you  on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  darfcson-" 
**  Parliament  gents  ain*t  generally  particular, — 'specially  not  amonf 
the  Catholics,"  pleaded  Mr.  ClarkBon. 

"I  am  always  engaged  on  Sundays,"  said  Phineas* 
"  Suppose  we  say  Monday, — or  Tuesday,  Tucaday  momuig  at 
eleven.  And  do  be  punctnal,  Mr.  Finn.  At  Tuesday  moming  I'll  cozae, 
and  then  no  doubt  I  sbail  find  you  ready,"  'Whereupon  Mr,  ClarkFos 
slowly  pi;t  up  his  biUs  within  his  portfolio,  and  then,  before  Pliineas 
knew  where  he  was,  bad  warmly  shaken  that  poor  dismayed  member 
of  Parliament  by  the  hand.  *^  Only  do  be  punctual,  Mr.  Flnii*"  h& 
said,  as  he  made  bis  way  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  twelve,  and  Pbineas  r naked  off  to  a  cab.  Ho  was  ia 
such  a  fervour  of  mge  and  misery  that  be  could  hardly  think  of  iui 
position,  or  what  be  biid  better  da,  iiU  he  got  into  the  Committee  rocup ; 
and  when  there  lie  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  intendtsd  to  ^ 
deeply  into  the  question  of  potted  peas,  holding  ao  equal  bmliii^ 
between  the  assailed  Government  offices  on  the  one  hand^  imd  tbtf 
advocates  of  the  potted  peas  on  the  other.  The  potters  of  the  p£4.s 
who  wanted  to  sell  their  article  to  the  Crown,  declared  that  an  t^i- 
tensive, — ^perhaps  we  may  say,  an  nnlimitedi — use  of  the  aitide 
would  save  the  whole  army  and  navy  from  the  Bcoorges  of  scttrvy, 
dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism,  would  be  the  best  safeguard  against  typliiia 
and  other  fevers ^  and  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  all  other  makdi^fi* 
to  which  soldiers  and  eailora  are  peculiarly  subject.  The  pc^  to 
question  were  grown  on  a  largo  scale  in  Holstoin,  and  their  gro^rtli 
had  been  fostered  ^vith  the  special  object  of  doing  good  to  the  British 
txmj  and  navy.  The  peas  were  so  cheap  that  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  money, — and  it  really  had  seemed  to  many  that  the  offickk 
of  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty  bad  been  actuated  by  somt 
fiendish  desire  to  deprive  their  men  of  salutary  fresh  vegetables* 
simply  because  they  wore  of  foreign  growth.  But  the  ofiicials  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  declared  that  the  potted  peas  in  question 
were  hardly  fit  for  swine.  The  motion  for  the  Committee  bad  bc-ea 
made  by  a  gentleman  of  the  opposition,  and  Fhineas  had  been  put 
upon  it  as  an  independent  member.  He  bad  resolved  to  give  to  it  all 
his  mind,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ,  to  reach  a  ju^t  decisioii,  in 
which  there  should  bo  no  favour  shown  to  the  Government  ddo,  Kerw 
brooms  are  proverbial  for  thorough  work,  and  in  this  Conmuttee  worft 
Phmeas  was  as  yet  a  now  broom*  But,  unfortunately,  on  this  ^ 
his  mind  was  so  harassed  that  he  could  hardly  uudfjnitand  wlisl  WM 
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going  on.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  much  signify,  as  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined were  altogether  agricnltnral.  They  onlj  proved  the  production 
of  peas  in  Holstein, — a  fact  as  to  which  Phineas  had  no  donht.  The 
proof  was  naturally  slow,  as  the  evidence  was  given  in  German,  and 
had  to  he  translated  into  English.  And  the  work  of  the  day  was 
much  impeded  hy  a  certain  memher  who  unfortunately  spoke  German, 
"who  seemed  to  he  fond  of  speaking  German  hefore  his  brethren  of 
the  Committee,  and  who  was  curious  as  to  agriculture  in  Holstein 
generally.  The  chairman  did  not  understand  German,  and  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  checking  this  gentleman,  and  in  making  him  understand 
that  his  questions  were  not  relevant  to  the  issue. 

Phineas  could  not  keep  his  mind  during  the  whole  afternoon  from 
the  subject  of  his  misfortune.  What  should  he  do  if  this  horrid  man 
came  to  him  once  or  twice  a  week  ?  He  certainly  did  owe  the  man 
the  money.  He  must  admit  that  to  himself.  The  man  no  doubt  was 
a  dishonest  knave  who  had  discounted  the  bill  probably  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  but,  nevertheless,  Phineas  had  made  himself  legally  responsible 
for  the  amount.  The  privilege  of  the  House  prohibited  him  from 
arrest.  He  thought  of  that  very  often,  but  the  thought  only  made 
him  the  more  unhappy.  Would  it  not  be  said,  and  might  it  not  be 
said  truly,  that  he  had  incurred  this  responsibility, — a  responsibility 
which  he  was  altogether  unequal  to  answer, — ^because  he  was  so 
protected?  He  did  feel  that  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  privilege 
had  been  present  to  him  when  he  had  put  his  name  across  the  paper, 
and  that  there  had  been  dishonesty  in  that  very  consciousness.  And 
of  what  service  would  his  privilege  be  to  him,  if  this  man  could 
harass  every  hour  of  his  life  ?  The  man  was  to  be  with  him  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  when  the  appointment  had  been  proposed,  he, 
Phineas,  had  not  dared  to  negative  it.  And  how  was  he  to  escape  ? 
As  for  paying  the  bill,  that  with  him  was  altogether  impossible.  The 
naan  had  told  him, — ^and  he  had  believed  the  man, — that  payment  by 
Fitzgibbon  was  out  of  the  question.  And  yet  Fitzgibbon  was  the  son 
of  a  peer,  whereas  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  country  doctor !  Of 
course  Fitzgibbon  must  make  some  effort, — some  great  effort, — and 
have  the  thing  settled.  Alas,  alas  1  He  knew  enough  of  the  world 
already  to  feel  that  the  hope  was  vain. 

He  went  down  from  the  Committee  room  into  the  House,  and  he 
dined  at  the  House,  and  remained  there  until  eight  or  nine  at  night ; 
but  Fitzgibbon  did  not  come.  He  then  went  to  the  Beform  Club,  but 
he  was  not  there.  Both  at  the  club  and  in  the  House  many  men 
spoke  to  him  about  the  debate  of  the  previous  night,  expressing 
surprise  that  he  had  not  spoken, — making  him  more  and  more 
wretched.  He  saw  Mr.  Monk,  but  Mr.  Monk  was  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Palliser,  and  Phineas  could  do  no  more  than 
just  speak  to  them.  He  thou^^t  that  Mr.  Monk's  nod  of  recognition 
was  very  cold.    That  might  be  fancy,  but  it  certainly  was  a  fact  that 
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Mr.  Monk  only  nodded  to  Him.  He  would  tell  Mr.  Monk  the  troth, 
and  then,  if  Mr.  Monk  chose  to  quarrel  with  him,  he  at  any  rate 
would  take  no  step  to  renew  their  friendship. 

From  the  Reform  Cluh  he  went  to  the  Shakspearc,  a  smaller  club 
to  which  Fitzgibbon  belonged, — and  of  which  Ehineas  much  wished 
to  become  a  member, — and  to  which  he  knew  that  his  Mend  resorted 
when  he  wished  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly,  and  to  be  at  ease  in  hu 
inn.  Men  at  the  Shakspeare  could  do  as  they  pleased.  There  were 
no  politics  there,  no  fashion,  no  stiffiiess,  and  no  rules, — so  men  said ; 
but  that  was  hardly  true.  Everybody  called  everybody  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  members  smoked  all  over  the  house.  They 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Shakspeare  thought  it  an  Elysium  upon 
earth ;  and  they  who  did,  believed  it  to  be  among  Pandemoniums  the 
most  pleasant.  Phineas  called  at  the  Shakspeare,  and  was  told  by  the 
porter  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  upstairs.  He  was  shown  into  the 
strangers*  room,  and  in  five  minutes  his  friend  came  down  to  him. 

*<  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  Reform  with  me,'*  said  Phineas. 

**  By  jingo,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  rubber  of  whist** 

**  There  has  been  a  man  with  me  about  that  bill.*' 

"What;— Clarkson?" 

"  Yes,  Clarkson,**  said  Phineas. 

**Don*t  mind  him,**  said  Fitzgibbon. 

"  That*s  nonsense.  How  am  I  to  help  minding  him.  I  most  miod 
him.     He  is  coming  to  me  again  on  Tuesday  morning.** 

«*  Don't  see  him.** 

"  How  can  I  help  seeing  him  ?  ** 

**  Make  them  say  you're  not  at  home.** 

**  He  has  made  an  appointment.  He  has  told  me  that  he'll  never 
leave  me  alone.     He'll  be  the  death  of  me  if  this  is  not  settled." 

**  It  shall  be  settled,  my  dear  fellow.  I'll  see  about  it.  I'll  see 
about  it  and  write  you  a  line.  You  must  excuse  me  now,  because 
those  fellows  are  waiting.     I'll  have  it  all  arranged." 

Again  as  Phineas  went  home  he  thoroughly  wished  that  he  had  not 
seceded  from  Mr.  Low. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Ua>T    BALDOCK     AT    HOUE. 

About  the  middle  cf  March  Lady  Baldock  came  up  from  Baddingham 
to  London,  coerced  into  doing  so,  as  Violet  Effingham  declar^,  in 
thorough  opposition  to  all  her  own  tastes,  by  the  known  wishes  of  her 
friends  and  relatives.  Her  friends  and  relatives,  so  Miss  Effingham 
insinuated,  were  unanimous  in  wishing  that  Lady  Baldock  should 
remain  at  Baddingham  Park,  and  therefore, — that  wish  having  been 
indiscreetly  expressed, — she  had  put  herself  to  great  ineonvenieiieey 
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and  liad  come  to  London  in  March.     *'  Gastavns  will  go  mad,"  said 

Violet   to  Lady  Lanra.     The  Gastavns  in  question  was  the   Lord 

'Baldock  of  the  present  generation,  Miss  Effingham's  Lady  Baldock 

l>eing  the  peer's  mother.     <'  Why  does  not  Lord  Baldock  take  a  house 

liiinself  ?**  asked  Lady  Laura.     **  Don't  you  know,  my  dear,"  Violet 

ans^v^erod,  "  how  much  we  Baddingham  people  think  of  money  ?    We 

don't  like  heing  vexed  and  driven  mad,  hut  even  that  is  hetter  than 

keeping  up  two  households."     As  regarded  Violet,  the  injury  arising 

from  liady  Baldock's  early  migration  was  very  great,  for  she  was  thus 

compelled  to  move  from  Grosvenor  Place  to  Lady  Baldock's  house  in 

Berkeley  Square.     *•  As  you  are  so  fond  of  heing  in  London,  Augusta 

and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to  come  up  before  Easter,"  Lady 

Baldock  had  written  to  her. 

*<  I  shall  go  to  her  now,"  Violet  had  said  to  her  friend,  <<  because  I 
bave  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  will  do  for  the  future." 
**  Marry  Oswald,  and  be  your  own  mistress." 
**  I  mean  to  be  my  own  mistress  without  marrying  Oswald,  though 
X  don't  see  my  way  quite  clearly  as  yet.  I  thii\k  I  shall  set  up  a 
little  house  of  my  own,  and  let  the  world  say  what  it  pleases.  I 
suppose  they  couldn't  make  me  out  to  be  a  lunatic."" 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  to  try,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
**  They  could  not  prevent  me  in  any  other  "way.    But  I  am  in  the 
dark  as  yet,  and  so  I  shall  be  obedient  and  go  to  my  aunt." 

Miss  Effingham  went  to  Berkeley  Square,  and  Phineas  Finn  was 
introduced  to  Lady  Baldock.  He  had  been  often  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  had  seen  Violet  frequently.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  periodical  dinners, 
— once  a  week, — ^to  which  everybody  went  who  could  get  an  invita- 
tion; and  Phineas  had  been  a  guest  more  than  once.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  his  miseries  he  had  taken  to  dining  out  a  good  deal,  and  was 
popular  as  an  eater  of  dinners.  He  could  talk  when  wanted,  and 
did  not  talk  too  much,  was  pleasant  in  manners  and  appearance,  and 
had  already  achieved  a  certain  recognised  position  in  London  life. 
Of  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  not  one  in  twenty  were  aware 
from  whence  he  came,  what  was  his  parentage,  or  what  his  means  of 
living.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kennedy's, 
was  intimate  with  Mr.  Monk,  though  an  Lrishman  did  not  as  a  rule 
herd  with  other  Irishmen,  and  was  the  right  sort  of  person  to  have  at 
your  house.  Some  people  said  he  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Brentford's, 
and  others  declared  that  he  was  Lord  Chiltem's  earliest  friend. 
There  he  was,  however,  with  a  position  gained,  and  even  Lady 
Baldock  asked  him  to  her  house. 

Lady  Baldock  had  evenings.  People  went  to  her  house,  and  stood 
about  the  room  and  on  the  stairs,  talked  to  each  other  for  half  an  hour, 
and  went  away.  In  these  March  days  there  was  no  crowding,  but 
Btill  there  were  always  enough  of  people  there  to  show  that  Lady 
Baldock  was  successfol.  Why  people  should  havd  gone  to  Lady 
VOL.  I.  So 
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Baldock*8 1  cannot  explain ; — ^bnt  there  are  houses  to  which  peo^  go 
-without  any  reason.  Phineas  received  a  little  card  asking  him  to  go^ 
and  he  always  went. 

« I  think  yon  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Finn/'  Lady  Laura  said  to  Mias 
Effingham,  after  the  furst  of  these  evenings. 

"  Yes,  I  do.    I  like  him  decidedly." 

*'  Bo  do  I.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that  you  would  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  him.** 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  call  taking  a  fancy,"  said  Violet.  "  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  like  to  be  told  thai  I  have  taken  a  fancy  ics  a 
young  man." 

''  I  mean  no  offence,  my  dear." 

**  Of  course  you  don't.  But,  to  speak  truth,  I  think  I  have  rather 
taken  a  fimcy  to  him.  There  is  just  enough  of  him,  but  not  too  much. 
I  don't  mean  materially, — ^in  regard  to  his  inches;  but  as  to  his 
mental  belongings.  I  hate  a  stupid  man  who  can't  talk  to  me,  ai^  I 
hate  a  clever  man  who  talks  me  down.  I  don't  like  a  man  who  is  too 
lazy  to  make  any  effort  to  shine  ;  but  I  particularly  dislike  the  man 
who  is  always  striving  for  effect.  I  alxmunate  a  humble  man,  but 
yet  I  love  to  perceive  that  a  man  acknowledges  the  soperioiity  of  my 
sex,  and  youth,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

**  You  want  to  be  flattered  without  plain  flatteiy." 

'' Of  course  I  do.  A  man  who  would  tell  me  that  I  am  pretty,  nidetf 
he  is  over  seventy,  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  room.  But  a  man 
who  can't  show  me  that  he  thinks  me  so  without  saying  a  word  about 
it,  is  a  lout.  Now  in  all  those  matters,  your  frien^  Mr.  Finn,  seems 
to  know  what  he  is  about.  In  other  words,  he  makes  himself  plea- 
sant, and,  therefore,  one  is  glad  to  see  him." 

**  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  fall  in  love  with  him  ?" 

«  Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear.  But  when  I  do,  I'll  be  sure  to 
give  you  notice." 

I  fear  that  there  was  more  of  earnestness  in  Lady  Laura's  last 
question  than  Miss  Effingham  had  supposed.  She  had  declared  to 
herself  over  and  over  again  that  she  had  never  been  in  love  with 
Phineas  Finn.  She  had  acknowledged  to  herself,  before  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  that  there  had  been  danger, — ^that 
she  could  have  learned  to  love  the  man  if  such  love  would  not  have 
been  ruinous  to  her, — that  the  romance  of  such  a  passion  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  her.  She  had  gone  farther  than  this,  and  had  said 
to  herself  that  she  would  have  given  way  to  that  romance,  and  would 
have  been  ready  to  accept  such  love  if  offered  to  her,  had  she  not  pot 
it  out  of  her  own  power  to  marry  a  poor  man  by  her  generosity  to 
her  brother.  Then  she  had  thrust  the  thing  aside,  and  had  ol^y 
imderstood, — she  thought  that  she  had  clearly  understood, — that  life 
&rhermust  beamatterofbusiuesi.  Was  it  not  the  case  with  nine  out 
of  every  ten  Among  mankind,  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  oat 
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of  eveiy  thoosand,  that  life  miist  be  a  matter  of  bnsmess  and  not  of 
romance  ?  Of  course  she  ootdd  not  mamy  Mr.  Finn,  knowing,  as 
filie  did,  that  neither  of  them  had  a  shilling.  Of  all  men  in  the  world 
she  esteemed  Mr.  Kennedy  the  most,  and  when  these  thoughts  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  she  was  well  aware  that  he  would  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife.  Had  she  not  resolved  that  she  would  accept  the  offer, 
she  would  not  have  gone  to  Loughlinter.  Having  put  aside  all 
romance  as  unfitted  to  her  life,  she  could,  she  thought,  do  her  duty  as 
Mr.  Kennedy's  wife.  She  would  teach  herself  to  love  him.  Nay , —she 
bad  taught  herself  to  love  him.  She  was  at  any  rate  so  sure  of  her  own 
lieart  that  she  would  never  give  her  husband  cause  to  me  the  confidence 
lie  placed  in  her.  And  yet  there  was  something  sore  within  her  when 
sLe  thought  that  Phineas  Finn  was  becoming  fond  of  Violet  Efi&ngham. 
It  was  Lady  Baldock*s  second  evening,  and  Phineas  came  to  the 
liouse  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  At  this  time  he  had  encountered  a 
second  and  a  third  interview  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  had  already 
failed  in  obtaining  any  word  of  comfort  from  Laurence  Fitzgibbon 
about  the  bilL  It  was  clear  enough  now  that  Laurence  felt  that  they 
"were  both  made  safe  by  their  privilege,  and  that  Mr.  Clarkson  should 
be  treated  as  you  treat  the  organ-grinders.  They  are  a  nuisance  and 
must  be  endured.  But  the  nuisance  is  not  so  great  but  what  you 
can  live  in  comfort, — ^if  only  you  are  not  too  sore  as  to  the  annoyance. 
«« My  dear  fellow,"  Laurence  had  said  to  him,  '*  I  have  had  Clarkson 
almost  living  in  my  rooms.  He  used  to  drink  nearly  a  pint  of  sherry 
a  day  for  me.  All  I  looked  to  was  that  I  didn't  live  there  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  wish  it,  I'U  send  in  the  sherry."  This  was  very  bad, 
and  Phineas  tried  to  quarrel  with  his  friend ;  but  he  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  quarrel  with  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

But  though  on  this  side  Phineas  was  very  miserable,  on  another 
side  he  had  obtained  great  comfort.  Mr.  Monk  and  he  were  better 
friends  than  ever.  ''As  to  what  Tumbull  says  about  me  in  the 
House,"  Mr.  Monk  had  said,  laughing ;  ''  he  and  I  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  I  should  like  to  see  you  on  your  legs,  but  it  is  just 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  you  have  deferred  it.  We  shall  have  the  real 
question  on  immediately  after  Easter,  and  then  you'll  have  plenty  of 
opportunities.**  Phineas  had  explained  how  he  had  attempted,  how 
he  had  failed,  and  how  he  had  suffered ; — and  Mr.  Monk  had  been 
generous  in  his  sympathy.  ''  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  he,  "  and 
have  gone  through  it  all  myself.  The  more  respect  you  feel  for  the 
House,  the  more  satisfaction  you  will  have  in  addressing  it  when 
you  have  mastered  this  difficulty." 

The  first  person  who  spoke  to  Hiineas  at  Lady  Baldock's  was  Miss 
Fitzgibbon,  Laurence's  sister.  Aspasia  Fitzgibbon  was  a  warm 
woman  as  regarded  money,  and  as  she  was  moreover  a  most  discreet 
spinster,  she  was  made  welcome  by  Lady  Baldock,  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  iniquities  of  her  male  relatives*    **  Mr.  Finn/'  said  she, 

8c2 
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**  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  ye.  Just  come  here  into 
the  corner."  Phineas,  not  knowing  how  to  escape,  did  retreat  into 
the  comer  with  Miss  Fitzgibhon.  **  Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Finn ; — have 
ye  been  lending  money  to  Larrence  ?  " 

*'  No ;  I  have  lent  him  no  money,"  said  Phineas,  much  astonished 
by  the  question, 

"  Don't.  That's  my  advice  to  ye.  Don't.  On  any  other  matter 
Larrence  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world, — ^but  he's  bad  to  lend 
money  to.     You  ain't  in  any  hobble  with  him,  then  ?" 

**  Well ; — ^nothing  to  speak  of.     "What  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

*^  Then  you  are  in  a  hobble  ?  Dear,  dear !  I  never  saw  such  a  man 
as  Larrence  ; — ^never.  Good-bye.  I  wouldn't  do  it  again,  if  I  were 
you ; — ^that's  all."  Then  Miss  Fitzgibbon  came  out  of  the  comer  and 
made  her  way  downstairs. 

Phineas  immediately  afterwards  came  across  Miss  Effingham.  '*  I 
did  not  know,"  said  she,  **  that  you  and  the  divine  Aspasia  were  such 
close  allies." 

<<  We  are  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world,  but  she  has  taken  my 
breath  away  now." 

**  May  a  body  be  told  how  she  has  done  that  ?"  Violet  asked. 

**  Well,  no ;  I'm  afraid  not,  even  though  the  body  be  Miss  Effing- 
ham.  It  was  a  profound  secret ; — ^really  a  secret  concerning  a  third 
person,  and  she  began  about  it  just  as  though  she  were  speaking  about 
the  weather ! " 

'<  How  charming  I  I  do  so  like  her.  You  haven't  heard,  have  you, 
that  Mr.  Batler  proposed  to  her  the  other  day.*' 

"No!" 

"  But  he  did ; — at  least,  so  she  tells  everybody.  She  said  she'd 
take  him  if  he  would  promise  to  get  her  brother's  salary  doubled." 

"Did  she  tell  you?" 

"  No ;  not  me.  And  of  course  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I 
suppose  Barrington  Erie  made  up  the  story.  Are  you  going  out  of 
town  next  week,  Mr.  Finn  ?"  The  week  next  to  this  was  Easter- 
week.     <*  I  heard  yott  were  going  into  Northamptonshire." 

"  From  Lady  Laura  ?" 

"Yes  ; — from  Lady  Laura." 

"  I  intend  to  spend  three  days  with  Lord  Chiltem  at  Willingford. 
It  is  an  old  promise.  I  am  going  to  ride  his  horses, — that  is,  if  I  am 
able  to  ride  them.'* 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  Mr.  Finn ; — ^they  say  his  horses 
are  so  dangerous  I  '* 

**  I'm  rather  good  at  falling,  I  flatter  myself." 

**  I  know  that  Lord  Chiltem  rides  anything  he  can  sit,  so  long  as  it 
is  some  animal  that  nobody  else  will  ride.  It  was  always  so  wiUi 
bim.    He  is  so  odd  ;  is  he  not  ?" 

Phineas  knew,  of  course,  that  Lord  Chiltem  had  more  than  once 
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asked  Violet  Effingham  to  be  his  wife, — and  he  believed  that  she, 
from  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Laura,  must  know  that  he  knew  it.  He 
had  also  heard  Lady  Laura  express  a  very  strong  wish  that,  in  spite 
of  these  refusals,  Violet  might  even  yet  become  her  brother's  wife. 
And  Phineas  also  knew  that  Violet  Effingham  was  becoming,  in  his 
own  estimation,  the  most  charming  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  How 
was  he  to  talk  to  &er  about  Lord  Ohiltem  ? 

"  He  is  odd,*'  said  Phineas;  "but  he  is  an  excellent  fellow, — ^whom 
his  father  altogether  misunderstands." 

**  Exactly, — just  so ;  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, — ^you  who 
have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  bad  set. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Lord  Brentford  ?  Lord  Brentford  would  listen  to 
yon." 

"To  me?" 

**  Yes; — of  course  he  would, — ^for  you  are  just  the  link  that  is 
wanting.  You  are  Chiltem's  intimate  friend,  and  you  are  also  the 
friend  of  big- wigs  and  Cabinet  Ministers.'* 

*'  Lord  Brentford  would  put  me  down  at  once  if  I  spoke  to  him  on 
such  a  subject." 

*'  I  am  sure  he  would  not.  You  are  too  big  to  be  put  down,  and 
no  man  can  really  dislike  to  hear  his  son  well  spoken  of  by  those  who 
are  well  spoken  of  themselves.  Won't  you  try,  Mr.  Finn  ?"  Phineas 
said  that  he  would  think  of  it, — ^that  he  would  try  if  any  fit  oppor- 
tunity could  be  found.  **  Of  course  you  know  how  intimate  I  have 
Leen  with  the  Standishes,"  said  Violet ;  "  that  Laura  is  to  me  a  sister, 
and  that  Oswald  used  to  be  almost  a  brother." 

**  Why  do  not  you  speak  to  Lord  Brentford; — ^you,  who  are  his 
favourite?" 

**  There  are  reasons,  Mr.  Finn.  Besides,  how  can  any  girl  come 
forward  and  say  that  she  knows  the  disposition  of  any  man  ?  You  can 
live  with  Lord  Ohiltem,  and  see  what  he  is  made  of,  and  know  his 
thoughts,  and  learn  what  is  good  in  him,  and  also  what  is  bad.  After 
all,  how  is  any  girl  really  to  know  anything  of  a  man's  life  ?" 
<<  If  I  can  do  anything.  Miss  Effingham,  I  will,"  said  Phineas. 
<'  And  then  we  shall  all  of  us  be  so  grateful  to  you,"  said  Violet, 
with  her  sweetest  smile. 

Phineas,  retreating  from  this  conversation,  stood  for  a  while  alone, 
thinking  of  it.  Had  she  spoken  thus  of  Lord  Ohiltem  because  she 
did  love  him  or  because  she  did  not  ?  And  the  sweet  commendations 
which  had  fallen  from  her  Ups  upon  him, — ^him,  Phineas  Finn,— 
were  they  compatible  with  anything  like  a  growing  partiality  for  him- 
self, or  were  they  incompatible  with  any  such  feeling?  Had  he 
most  reason  to  be  comforted  or  to  be  discomfited  by  what  had  taken 
place  ?  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  his  imagination  that  Violet 
Effingham  should  love  such  a  nobody  as  he.  And  yet  he  had  had 
fair  evidence  that  one  standing  as  high  in  the  world  as  Violet  Effing- 
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ham  wonld  fain  have  loved  him  could  she  have  followed  the  dlctaiefl 
of  her  heart.  He  had  trembled  when  he  had  first  resolved  to  declare 
his  passion  to  Lady  Laora, — fearing  that  she  would  seom  him  as 
being  presumptuous.  But  there  had  been  no  cause  for  such  fear  aa 
that.  He  had  declared  his  love,  and  she  had  not  thought  him  to  be 
presumptuous.  That  now  was  ages  ago, — eight  months  since ;  and 
Lady  Laura  had  become  a  married  woman.  Since  he  had  become  so 
warmly  alive  to  the  charms  of  Violet  Efi&ngham  he  had  determined, 
with  stem  propriety,  that  a  passion  for  a  married  woman  was  dis- 
graceful. Such  love  was  in  itself  a  sin,  even  though  it  was  accom- 
panied by  the  severest  forbearance  and  the  most  rigid  propriefy  of 
conduct.  No  ; — ^Lady  Laura  had  done  wisely  to  check  the  growing 
feeling  of  partiality  which  she  had  admitted  ;  and  now  that  she  was 
married,  he  would  be  as  wise  as  she.  It  was  clear  to  him  that,  as 
regarded  his  own  heart,  the  way  was  open  to  him  for  a  new  enterprise. 
But  what  if  he  were  to  fail  again,  and  be  told  by  Yiolet,  when  he  de- 
clared his  love,  that  she  had  just  engaged  herself  to  Lord  Chiltem ! 

''What  were  you  and  Yiolet  talking  about  so  eagerly?"  said  Lady 
Laura  to  him,  with  a  smile  that,  in  its  approach  to  laughter,  almost 
betrayed  its  mistress. 

"  We  were  talking  about  your  brother.** 

''  You  are  going  to  him,  are  you  not  ?" 

'*Yes;  I  leave  London  on  Sunday  night; — ^but  only  for  a  day 
or  two." 

<<  Has  he  any  chance  there,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  What,  with  Miss  Eflingham  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — ^with  Violet.     Sometimes  I  think  she  loves  him." 

<'  How  can  I  say  ?  Li  such  a  matter  you  can  judge  better  than  I 
can  do.  One  woman  with  reference  to  another  can  draw  the  line 
between  love  and  friendship.     She  certainly  likes  Lord  Chiltem." 

*'  Oh,  I  believe  she  loves  him.  I  do  indeed.  But  she  fears  him. 
She  does  not  quite  understand  how  much  there  is  of  tenderness  with 
that  assumed  ferocity.  And  Oswald  is  so  strange,  so  unwise,  so 
impolitic,  that  thdugh  he  loves  her  better  than  all  the  world  beside, 
he  will  not  sacrifice  even  a  turn  of  a  word  to  win  her.  When  he  asks 
her  to  marry  him,  he  almost  flies  at  her  throat,  as  an  angry  debtor 
who  applies  for  instant  payment.  Tell  him,  Mr.  Finn,  never  to  give 
it  over ; — and  teach  him  that  he  should  be  soft  with  her.  Tell  him, 
also,  that  in  her  heart  she  likes  him.  One  woman,  as  you  say,  knows 
another  woman ;  and  I  am  certain  he  would  win  her  if  he  would  only 
be  gentle  with  her."  Then  again,  before  they  parted.  Lady  Laura 
told  him  that  this  marriage  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  end  to  her  gratitude  if  Phineas  could  do  anything 
to  promote  it.     All  which  again  made  our  hero  unhappy. 
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Mb.  Keiinedt,  thoagh  he  was  a  most  scrupuloiisly  attentive  member 
of  Parliament,  was  a  man  very  punctual  to  hours  and  rules  in  his  own 
house, — and  liked  that  his  wife  should  be  as  punctual  as  himself. 
Lady  Laura,  who  in  marrying  him  had  firmly  resolved  that  she  would 
do  her  duty  to  him  in  all  ways,  even  though  the  ways  might  some- 
times be  painful, — and  had  been  perhaps  more  punctilious  in  this 
respect  than  she  might  have  been  had  she  loved  him  heartily, — ^was 
not  perhaps  quite  so  fond  of  accurate  regularity  as  her  husband ;  and 
thus,  by  this  time,  certain  habits  of  his  had  become  rather  bonds  than 
habits  to  her.  He  always  had  prayers  at  nine,  and  breakfasted  at 
a  quarter  past  nine,  let  the  hours  on  the  night  before  have  been  as 
late  as  they  might  before  the  time  for  rest  had  come.  After  break- 
fast he  would  open  his  letters  in  his  study,  but  he  liked  her  to  be 
^vith  him,  and  desired  to  discuss  with  her  every  application  he  got 
from  a  constituent.  He  had  his  private  secretary  in  a  room  apart, 
but  he  thought  that  everything  should  be  filtered  to  his  private 
secretary  through  his  wife.  He  was  very  anxious  that  she  herself 
should  superintend  the  accounts  of  their  own  private  expenditure, 
and  had  taken  some  trouble  to  teach  her  an  excellent  mode  of  book- 
keeping. He  had  recommended  to  her  a  certain  course  of  reading, — 
which  was  pleasant  enough ;  ladies  like  to  receive  such  recommenda- 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Kennedy,  having  drawn  out  the  course,  seemed  to 
expect  that  his  wife  should  read  the  books  he  had  named,  and,  worse 
still,  that  she  should  read  them  in  the  time  he  had  allocated  for  the 
work.  This,  I  think,  was  tyranny.  Then  the  Sundays  became  very 
wearisome  to  Lady  Laura.  Going  to  church  twice,  she  had  learnt, 
would  be  a  part  of  her  duty ;  and  though  in  her  father's  household 
attendance  at  church  had  never  been  very  strict,  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  this  cheerfully.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  expected  also  that  he 
and  she  should  always  dine  together  on  Sundays,  that  there  should 
be  no  guests,  and  that  there  should  be  no  evening  company.  After 
all,  the  demand  was  not  very  severe,  but  yet  she  found  that  it  operated 
injuriously  upon  her  comfort.  The  Sundays  were  very  wearisome 
to  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  her  lord  and  master  was — ^her  lord  and 
master.  She  made  an  effort  or  two  to  escape,  but  the  efforts  were  all 
in  vain.  He  never  spoke  a  cross  word  to  her.  He  never  gave  a  stem 
command.  But  yet  he  had  his  way.  ''  I  won*t  say  that  reading  a  novel 
on  a  Sunday  is  a  sin,"  he  said ;  **  but  we  must  at  any  rate  admit  that 
it  is  a  matter  on  which  men  disagree,  that  many  of  the  best  of  men 
are  against  such  occupation  on  Sunday,,  and  that  to  abstain  is  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.*'  So  the  novels  were  put  away,  and  Sunday  afternoon  with 
the  long  evening  became  rather  a  stumbling-block  to  Lady  Laura. 
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Those  two  hours,  moreover,  with  her  husband  in  the  morning  be- 
came very  wearisome  to  her.  At  first  she  had  declared  that  it  would 
be  her  greatest  ambition  to  help  her  husband  in  his  work,  and  she  had 
read  all  the  letters  from  the  MacNabs  and  MacFies,  asking  to  be 
made  gangers  and  landing-waiters,  with  an  assumed  interest.  But 
the  work  palled  upon  her  very  quickly.  Her  quick  intellect  discovered 
soon  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  she  really  did.  It  was  all 
form  and  verbiage,  and  pretence  at  business.  Her  husband  went 
through  it  all  with  the  utmost  patience,  reading  every  word,  giving 
orders  as  to  every  detail,  and  conscientiously  doing  that  which  be 
conceived  he  had  undertaken  to  do.  But  Lady  Laura  wanted  to 
meddle  with  high  politics,  to  discuss  reform  bills,  to  assist  in  putting 
up  Mr.  This  and  in  putting  down  my  Lord  That.  Why  should  she 
waste  her  time  in  doing  that  which  the  lad  in  the  next  room,  who 
was  called  a  private  secretary,  could  do  as  well  ? 

Still  she  would  obey.  Let  the  task  be  as  hard  as  it  might,  she 
would  obey.  If  he  counselled  her  to  do  this  or  that,  she  would  follow 
his  counsel, — ^because  she  owed  him  so  much.  If  she  had  accepted 
the  half  of  all  his  wealth  without  loving  him,  she  owed  him  the  more 
on  that  account.  But  she  knew, — she  could  not  but  know, — that 
her  intellect  was  brighter  than  his  ;  and  might  it  not  be  possible  for 
her  to  lead  him  ?  Then  she  made  efforts  to  lead  her  husband,  and 
found  that  he  was  as  stiff-necked  as  an  ox.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  clever  man ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  way, 
and  who  intended  to  keep  it. 

**  I  have  got  a  headache,  Robert,"  she  said  to  him  one  Sunday  after 
luncheon.     **  I  think  I  will  not  go  to  church  this  afternoon.'* 

**  It  is  not  serious,  I  hope." 

**  Oh  dear  no.  Don't  you  know  how  one  feels  sometimes  that  one  has 
got  a  head ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  one's  armchair  is  the  best  place." 

« I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

'<  K I  went  to  church  I  should  not  attend,"  said  Lady  Laura 

*'  The  fresh  air  would  do  you  more  good  than  anything  else,  and 
we  could  walk  across  the  park." 

"Thank  you ; — I  won't  go  out  again  to-day."  This  she  said  with 
something  almost  of  crossness  in  her  manner,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  went 
to  the  afternoon  service  by  himself. 

Lady  Laura  when  she  was  left  alone  began  to  think  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  months  married,  and  she 
was  becoming  very  tired  of  her  life.  Was  it  not  also  true  that  she 
was  becoming  tired  of  her  husband  ?  She  had  twice  told  Phineas 
Finn  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  she  esteemed  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
most.  She  did  not  esteem  him  less  now.  She  knew  no  point  or 
particle  in  which  he  did  not  do  his  duty  with  accuracy.  But  no 
person  can  live  happily  with  another, — ^not  even  with  a  brother  or  a 
sister  or  a  friend, — simply  upon  esteem.    All  the  viitaes  in  the 
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calendar,  thongh  they  exist  on  each  side,  will  not  make  a  man  and 
woman  happy  together,  xmless  there  be  sympathy.  Lady  Laura  was 
beginning  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  her- 
self and  her  husband. 

She  thought  of  this  till  she  was  tired  of  thinking  of  it,  and  then, 
wishing  to  divert  her  mind,  she  took  up  the  book  that  was  lying 
nearest  to  her  hand.  It  was  a  volume  of  a  new  novel  which  she  had 
been  reading  on  the  previous  day,  and  now,  without  much  thought 
about  it,  she  went  on  vnth  her  reading.  There  came  to  her,  no  doubt, 
some  dim,  half-formed  idea  that,  as  she  was  freed  from  going  to 
church  by  the  plea  of  a  headache,  she  was  also  absolved  by  the  same 
plea  from  other  Sunday  hindrances.  A  child,  when  it  is  ill,  has 
buttered  toast  and  a  picture-book  instead  of  bread-and-milk  and  lessons. 
In  this  way.  Lady  Laura  conceived  herself  to  be  entitled  to  her  novel. 

While  she  was  reading  it,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Barrington  Erie  was  shown  upstairs.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  given  no 
orders  against  Sunday  visitors,  but  had  simply  said  that  Sunday  visit- 
ing was  not  to  his  taste.  Barrington,  however,  was  Lady  Laura's 
cousin,  and  people  must  be  very  strict  if  they  can't  see  their  cousins 
on  Sunday.  Lady  Laura  soon  lost  her  headache  altogether  in  the 
animation  of  discussing  the  chances  of  the  new  Beform  Bill  with  the 
Prime  Minister's  private  secretary ;  and  had  left  her  chair,  and  was 
standing  by  the  table  with  the  novel  in  her  hand,  protesting  this  and 
denying  that,  expressing  infinite  confidence  in  Mr.  Monk,  and  violently 
denouncing  Mr.  Tumbull,  when  her  husband  returned  from  church 
and  came  up  into  the  drawing-room.  Lady  Laura  had  forgotten  her 
headache  altogether,  and  had  in  her  composition  none  of  that  thought- 
fulness  of  hypocrisy  which  would  have  taught  her  to  moderate  her 
political  feeling  at  her  husband's  return. 

*'  I  do  declare,"  she  said,  '<  that  if  Mr.  Tumbull   opposes   the 
Government  measure  now,  because  he  can't  have  his  own  way  in 
ever3rthing,  I  will  never  again  put  my  trust  in  any  man  who  calls  him 
self  a  popular  leader." 

**  You  never  should,"  said  Barrington  Erie. 

**  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  Barrington,  who  are  an  aristocratic 
"Whig  of  the  old  official  school,  and  who  call  yourself  a  Liberal  simply 
because  Fox  was  a  Liberal  a  hundred  years  ago.    My  heart 's  in  it." 

*'  Heart  should  never  have  anything  to  do  with  politics;  should  it?'* 
said  Erie,  turning  round  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  wish  to  discus  the  matter  on  a  Sunday,  nor 
yet  did  he  wish  to  say  before  Barrington  Erie  that  he  thought  it 
wrong  to  do  so.  And  he  was  desirous  of  treating  his  wife  in  some 
way  as  though  she  were  an  invalid, — ^that  she  thereby  might  be,  as  it 
were,  punished ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that 
Barrington  should  be  aware  of  the  punishment. 

<<  Laura  had  better  not  disturb  herself  about  it  now/'  he  said.' 
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"  How  is  a  person  to  help  being  diBtnrbed  ?  '*  said  Ltdj  1 
langhing. 

"  Well,  well ;  we  won't  mind  all  that  nov./'  said  Mr.  K^medr,  t 
ing  away.  Then  he  took  up  the  novel  whicli  Lady  Laura  had  juai  hoi 
down  from  her  hand,  and,  having  looked  at  it.  carried  it  a^de,  and  {dic<t 
it  on  a  book- shelf  which  was  remote  from  tli^m.  Lady  Lamm  wali^fl 
him  as  he  did  this,  and  the  whole  course  of  Lc-r  husband's  thoii^ili« 
the  subject  was  open  to  her  at  once.  She  regretted  the  novel,  mad  Ai 
regretted  also  the  political  discussion.  Boon  .afterwards  Baniagte 
Erie  went  away,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone  together. 

'*  I  am  glad  that  your  head  is  so  much  better,"  s^d  he,  H#  did 
not  intend  to  be  severe,  but  he  spoke  with  a  gravity  of  maniier  wfaic& 
almost  amounted  to  severity. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is,"  she  said.     **  Barrington's  coming  in  cheered  mB  op,* 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  wanted  cheering," 

**  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean,  Robert  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  do,  exactly." 

"  I  suppose  your  head  is  stronger.  You  do  not  get  that  feeling  of 
da/cd,  helpless  imbecility  <d  hraia,  which  hurdlj  amotuit^  tolMiA' 
ache,  but  which  yet — is  almost  an  bad/' 

''ImbofiUty  of  brain  maybe  MTorso  than  headAche«  biti  I  ii^ 
think  it  can  produce  it." 

**  WeU,  well ; — I  don't  know  bow  to  explain  it*" 

**  Headache  comes,  I  think,  always  from  the  stomach,  eviQililMeiipn^ 
duced  originally  hy  nen^ous  affections.   Bat  imbyrjlity  of  Ibc  hmst-^ 

''Oh,  Eobert,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  used  the  word/' 

•'  I  see  that  it  did  not  prevent  your  reading,"  he  wsM,  after  a  fan. 

"Not  such  reading  as  that,     I  was  up  to  nothing  botUr,*' 

Then  there  was  another  pause* 

"  I  won't  deny  that  it  may  bo  a  prejudice,"  ho  ©aid,  "  but  I  eo» 
fess  that  the  U8a  of  novels  in  my  own  houBe  oa  Bimdays  Im  a  fm  to 
me.  ^fy  mother's  ideas  on.  the  subject  are  voty  B^oi»  uid  X  i 
think  that  it  is  bad  for  a  son  to  hang  on  to  the  le&cluii|^  tif  Mm  l 
This  he  said  in  the  most  serious  tone  which  he  could  con 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  took  it  up/'  said  Ijady  Laum. 
I  helieve,  because  it  was  tbore.     I  will  avoid  doing  so  for  tlw  futarW* 

"Do,  my  dear/'  said  the  husband,  "  I  shall  W  obliited  aaS  gnl*- 
ful  if  you  will  rcmcmbor  what  I  bave  said/'  Then  be  left  hur.  tal 
ebe  sat  alone  I  first  in  the  dusk  and  then  in  thi^  dark,  fur  tmi  himh 
doing  nothing.  Was  this  to  be  the  life  which  aba  hid  ^iMrtqwl  W 
herself  by  marrynng  Mr ,  K  ennody  of  Loughlini^ir  f  If  it  ^mB  hank  md 
unendurable  in  London,  what  would  It  be  in  the  ooimlry  t 

£XD   OF  Y0l»  £, 


TuiTva  4KU  00^  rjujrxutff^  vitx  m^A^t  t^jiMa. 


I 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION. 


J^ORTOirS  CAMOMILE  PILLS  an  confidenily  recommended  as  a 
simple  hut  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  henefeialf  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  **  Natural 
Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.^ ^  "  Norton^ s  Pills  ^^  act  as  a 
powerful  tonio  and  gentle  aperient ;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persom  can  now  hear  testi- 
mony to  the  henefits  to  he  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a 
never-failing  Family  Driendfir  upwards  of  30  years.  Sold  in  hottles 
at  Is,  l\d,,  2s,  9d.,  and  lis.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom, 

CAUTIOlT^Be  sure  to  ash  for  '^NORTOIPS  PILLS,''  and  do  not  he  persuaded 

to  purchase  an  imitation. 


"  Pri»  MedaV  CrinoUnPs, 
adapted  to  present  faahion. 


GSINOLINE  FASHIONS. 

AUTDHK,  1M7. 

THOMSON'S 


GRIN0LI1IE8  &  CORSETS 


Having  taken  the  sole  and  only  Medal  crnnted 

for  these  articles  at  the  great  Exhibition  at 

Paris,  Ladies  should  at  once  see  the  Autumn 

Kovelties  la  ilicse  inimitable  goods. 


"Olore-flttinff**  Corset,  mi  an 
tntirelf  new  principle. 


^t.C.STC>,f^ 


Sold  by  belt  BeUU«n  eTerywhtre. 


SANGSTERS'    UMBRELLAS, 

On  Fox's  Patent  Paragon  Frames.   Fonr  Prize  Medals  Awarded. 

To  vrerent  mistakes  W.  &  J.  S.  beg  to  reroind  the  public  that  all  goods  of  their  manufacturo 
luive  LabelM  with  the  words  "  S ANGSTERS'  MAKEBS,"  and  that  their  only  establishments  are~ 
140,  BEaENT   STBEET,         I         10,  BOTAI.  EXOHANQE, 
94,  FLEET  STBEET,  I         75,  CHEAPSIDE.* 

•  Wholesale  and  Shipping  Warehouse. 
N.  B.-0  B8ERVE      THE      NAME. 


Br  Spec  ML 


^PPO/NTMeNT* 


S  OED  ByALLDJLAPERS  &  HABERDASHERS . 


ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN^ 


i^VKfl)E¥(h'4lt  MT|OfJl.l^  THSBEFOTO  noVl 


■!■■'"■  '■ 


£1000.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATB. 

Or  £6.  per  Week  while  Uid-up  Vy  ^-i'  ^'^ 


CiVBflD  BY 


ACCIDENT  CF  ANY  KINI 

{mm,  DsiviSii,  111 
RAILWAY     PASSENGl 

ASSURANCE   COMPANY. 

OFFIOBS: 

64,  GORNHILL,  AND  1),  REGENT  ST 

•   *      World  iiiflurmg  a^Jn*!^ 

ACCIDENTS    OF    EVEET    2)1 


0i.    CORNHILL.    liO 


Frjc«J 


^ 


Al 


«^Anr  p*sjv 


-X^Jd^u.N  tiUi. 


IUI«t 


LONlMiX. 
ft    COMPAVy,   294,   CITY    ROAD. 


«0    B*T\Ct, 


M 


FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


fii^^r^*% 


CAUTION. 


5$^  To  obtain  extra  profit 
by  the  sale^  Counterfeit 
PATENT        cheap  kinds  are  some- 
CORN  FLOUR,    times  substituted. 


o 
o 

Hi 

OQ 
O 

o 
o 

(-3 


JOHN     GOSNELL   ft   CO.'S 

CHERRY     TOOTH      PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder. 

Sold  \<j  lill  i'hi'iuigis  mill  Pi'rfiimcr-  (luuiigliuut  tli«  Kingttoai.    It.  M.  [«r  fut, 


NOTHINa    IMPOSSIBLE- 

THE  GREATEST  AND  MOST  USEFrL  INV  ENTlUX  OF  THE  DAT, 

AGUA    AMARELLA, 

JOHN    GOSXELL    &    CO,     PEIiFlMEKS    TO    HER    MAJECTT. 
wjsi^ct fully  offer  to  the  PuMic  rhjj  trufy  jnarvqUotiB  fluid,  ^rlritU  firaaimlly  r«fli«e«  ilie  Dautiii  Inir  b~ 
iiA  |in:iEtii«  hwet  no  JiiutkT  nt  wlijit  wge.    Tlie 

AGUA   AMARELLA 

hnf  nuii«i  of  tbe  pitipcrttf^  of  Ayea;  ir.  on  Hi?  i.'nrLtrnry,  ia  ljeijt!!riut  to  the  livtrrn.  And  w1i«n  th#  liilr  I 

INSTANTANEOUS   HAIR  BYE, 

certain  1Q  prcidijce  inf  fltiule^^  Brovi'ri  or  iilo^y,  of  i^uod  jfiBUturiil  lutuur,    U  iuitiul  jMOVSliUy  injujc  un   iuLir^j 

liu  nu  «tl»nf;i^L'iible  ockfiir,  and  ia  eii5i!>'  fii<i»lkd. 

JOHN     QOSNELL    &    CO.*S 

PATENT     TRICHOSARON, 

o|}<rjml lulls  oi  i^kmidjne  Kud  iiolbliliJj?  pjinyJiauciMitfiy, 

JOHN     QOSNELL    &    CO., 
Fertumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Princfiss  of  Wales,  te. 

HlvD  BUtL  WUAKF,   AKOEL  PASSAaE.  WU   rPIEK  TJlAMIuS  STKKET.  1jOKLk»X. 


I 


HEDGES  &   BUTLER 

h^olidt  At  (en  r  lull  to  ilacic 
FUSE     ST.     JTTLIEK     CLABBT, 

At  lita.,  'Ji^^.,  2J*h,  -ilJ*,*  nnd  36*.  (.er  do/cri. 
CliQleo  Cliux'l^t  tjf  viuiotw  trrauUiH,  lis*,  iS*,  tKJs*,  jSjj,^ 

0OOD     DINlfEB     SHBBBT, 

At  '2iA.  Olid  ;»]*,  per  dujCAd. 

BnpeKor  Pale  G^tMcii  Sherry .„.,,.,....,.M!?.  iwvt  -i^a. 

Cliolce  Slicrry—  I  'dlt?,  Gitiden  ^  or  Bru  W'  n  .*.  tii**»  f*i*.  ^  iuj4  ik*s. 
HOCK    AKB     Ik£OSZ£*I.E, 

At  I'-l^.,  aiHp.T  'Mi.,  42».,  4^.,  6C»(t.,  i14m1  8LS. 
port  fmoi  nm-cltLsa  Sbli^^i^  ,.....„....,, „,,*kii.j  iWa.^  42-«* 

Very  ClwiJ  i  ft  Old  l' t>Pt  ...>,.,,.,...  4  a».,  (i«». ,  J^n*,  JSiB. 

on  rt'-i^vipi  lit  a  PcHtt-ulHtie  OnUVf  or  RrfL»tT<*Hfi?T  any  olf 
the  jilHiV4f  will  Ifc  (urwiiixlid^  viiih  Lbt  ot  aU  ijtlurr  WinQs, 

HEDGES     AND     BUTLER, 


|(  EATING'S    COITGH    LOZEKGESr— ' 

^*^    Jti?*r  Olid  ^<^t  ikmerdj-  fm  Vouj^tt*. 


ITEATING'S    COOOH   LOZENGES :- Be-? 


IZEATrNG'S    COUGH    LOZENGES  —Im 


ITEATrNa'S     COrOH     LOZENGES:- A 
■I*-    Ciyft&iiJ  Jiejiicdy  for  Edietin^tli*  Iitittfiuii  of  tin 

Broil  ill  [41  TuUj. 


l^EATTNQ'S    COUGH    LOZKKQKS :— lte<  J 

cniii|iliiiti(s.    HiOd  Ui  Bm/t^f  U.  y4,;  And  T^  £».4a^l 


THE  iEST  REIVIEDY  FOR  tNDlGESTION, 

^ORTOJ^S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  ura  rcnf^mlh/  reenmnmidrfi  m  a 
simple  but  certain  Remedy  far  Itulfqe^lionf  whith  if  the  cam^  of  nnrrli/ 
all  the  ditiases  to  which  ict;  are  ftuhjeet^  hmntf  a  tnedifine  m  unif^trnhj 
grattfid  und  hentftcial^  thut  it  tV  with  JHf<ti€6  called  ihg  **  J^TatHiai 
Strtn^thener  of  ihn  Jluman  Stomach^*  ^^  y^Qrion^&  Pi  lis  ^^  act  UJi  n 
pmcer/ul  tonic  ami  fivntU  ap^ritnt  i  arc  mild  in  thir  tiperation^  Mtf6 
itmi^r  ttnp  etrct4mxtanees^  and  thonsanfh  of  persons  can  noiv  Irar  fffift- 
mony  to  the  hufjih  to  ht  dent rd from  their  vse^  as  thr>/  lutrv  h^rn  n 
im^fir 'failing  Faini/^  Frimd  f^r  vpicard^  q/t]0  years.  Stdd  in  iiuttlf^ 
ui  1*.  \hd*y  2*.  9^* J  and  \\»*  each^  in  ev^ry  7 men  in  thv  Jiiiujdum. 

CAUTION— Be  sme  to  ask  for  *'^''OIiT0^'^S  PfLLS;'  md  do  7itd  h^  pcrsaadrd 

to  purchase  an  iatttattofh 


P  L  U  M'S 

21/- 

LOCOMOTIVE 


JL i. 


Si!) 


MAGIC  LANTERN  and  12  Sllilcs,  Cs.  0^1. 
**Ket  B «bt>m  ijl^r but  *  ttfun-gcnenutiihg  nml  real  worlLiESj;  muchmvJ^'Glvffr,  Si'pf^  ]^,  }Hh 
**  A  geanine  letiimiit  iv  e."--/^Wtf  Opinion,  Oct .  1 2, 

All  tested  by  Ste^im  befono  dflliver}'- 
PLUM'S  5  gtiliiea  STEAM  YACKT,  filled  complete,  with  a  best  quaUtv  marifto  ctigtofl* 
PLUM'S  cew  LOCOMOTIVES,  fitted  witli  fcteam  wbUllca. 
PLUM'S  84a.  WORKIKG  MODEL  TELEGRAPH, 

PLUM'S  TELESCOPE  and  MICKOS COPE,  complete  in  case,  2ls.,  a  t^aplul  ClirlatJlUtt  lYewnt 
tot  an  i  n  f  i-l  \\g%n  t  joo  th* 

PLL',^1'5  63$.  MICROSCOPE  (a  first  quality  one,  both  ia  lenses  ami  fittings),  in  miili(tgany  tJOt, 

PLUM'S  int^naity  (clcetrical)  COTLS,  At  moderate  charges.  Send  13  !iEftinp!i  for  A  himdboptk  nti 
IntCDifiy  Coib,  httw  mAtie  and  bow  used. 

No  fhiirgv  fot  racking.  inpsirRted  LUt  of  Marinp^  LocomrillvPt  ^nil  ^'^vrtloAl  Eninnes,  >Ufiie 
f^nlifH^  A'c.^  U^  for  One  Stnmp.  All  Orden  must  entloae  C.i'-li*  l.tik-r^  iipul  P^^t-fdlre  Ordrw 
^(InHnd  to  H,  B.  PLUM,  Wore^ier. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST,  AND  WHAT  IS  YOUR  MOTTO? 

NAME  and  COUNTY  to  CULLETON'S  llernMic  Office,  wllli 

"H  /^  PL^tK  l5KAWIKt*i  inhpruiaic  ciJonTHi,&'.    Th.^  ansi*  of  tjimi.  lunl  iLVif.'  IiElimWK    Th4Mini|H'c 
£lij  It,,  1 ni  Id  cokrtir*.-^!*  CULLEjO>\{i«ttl  Kii^mver.  3j,  f  smjbi:inni  SLitL%  tonicc  ^r  til,  Miyftio  »  l^ini* 

CULLETON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

CONTAINS  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all 
'benmifully  8tajnp«<1  with  Cre«t  and  Motto,  Mcnr-p-ani,  or  Adtlress,  and  the  steel  Pie  eiipraved  free  of  charge. 
— T.  CULLJETON,  Die  Sinker  to  Uie  Board  of  Trade,  L'o,  Crunboum  street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

VISITING  CARDS,  BY  CULLETON. 

I^IFTY,  best  quality,  post  free,  2s.  3d.,  including  the  en.G^avinpf  of 
copperplftte;  Wedding  Carda.  fifty  each,  fifty  emboi-sed  enveloiKs  with  maiden  name,  laf".  6d.  post  free.— 
T. CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver, 25, Cranboum  Street,  comer  of  bt.  Martina  Lane. 


SIX  POUNDS  PER 


wjiiiiii;  LAID  OP  nv 


S'htt 


£1000.   IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 


ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND 

tIN.JllK  Silll.liiS,  WAUlNli,  KIIHNG.-It! 
11 A  r  ub  («Rrt:i(Ki' 


nv 


V.\L    PAVMEKT   OP   FROM   £».  to  £$} 


lltK 


RAILWAY   PASSENGl 

ASSURANCE  COWPANY« 

Ai     rn^rrrtrrrT      ^ND   10.   REGEKT   STHBET, 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  nmiRi  r  JOURI 

liS>rEl>  AT  ALL  i:ailwat  ^. 


T*ii  r  ,ri.M<1 1  "v  t'l  t!j^'  n»'jk*.u^  upt'^4  ftp  Tla. 


64,  COHNHIIX,  I 


f'Vi 


WT  FW 


,Xjiij    BY    AKTHOXY    'itvOui^OPJ 


•TTRTTnE    &    COMTAWY,   394.   CITY    ROAD. 
,•  !t'l   I  i:  r  i><n-eR  now 


FOR  CHILDREITS  DIET. 


,^^^X'''% 


CAUTION. 

To  obtain  extra  profil 
by  the  sale,  Counterfeit 
PATENT        cheap  kinds  are  some  ^ 
CORN  FLOUR,    times  substituted. 


f  nufip  H%^i\ 


o 
o 

'id 

Hi 

o 

o 

m 

o 


JOHN 

CHERRY 


GOSNELL   &   CO.'S 

TOOTH      PASTE 


li  greatly  superior  to  aay  Tooth  Powder. 

S«ld  l>y  all  Cliemiftlft  and  i'ejrlunien  Uhroughimt  tlie  Kisigthjm..    in.  44.  ftf  ^OL 
KOTHIKQ    IMP0SSIBU5. 

AQUA    AMARELLA     . 

BESTOBES  THE  (RiMAN  11 A  IK  TO  ITS  HiLSTlNE  HVhU  NO  M.lTTKa  AT  WHAT  A6lt 

ME83BS.  JOHN  0GSHELL  &  CO. 

ho^vt  *t  letiftlhi  i^itii  the  ai^l  uf  ^>ue  of  Ibe  iiii«t  ^iiiLni'iit  Clu-cnraf^,  ^  "    '  •  i"i  <h  pf«fev4|i^  Hii'VMlflii 

liquid.    It  i»  tnm  uftftei,!  to  (he  i^i^blK  in  &  lUiire  cnaccutiit  :  t|  •  ItMmmtyiAtm 

Sold  liji  iMyhles  ut  ^^  tmh^  AIibq  ^  T**  M,«  ur  !•'  •-  . i  uruflt 

Ti?BLiiuooUli  &QtQ  4ituti  of  lite  liitliHt  oi>1cr,  and  from  litdi^Ktu^i'fi  ui  tmdjwSM«d  l^ifVMtolil^^  ^V li 


IKSTANTAKEOUS    HAIE  DY^ 

r^«ln  t<o  pmdiKW  unj  ^luiiJe.  i^Juwii  or  J^Ilh i(,  ui  ^ix>d  normtd  CLiJuar.    ii  (i.].iMt  [^imIT^Ij  U$mm  Urn  I 

JOHN     GOSNELL    A    CO.'S 

P  A  T  EN  T 

opefttliuua  of  iikijuujug  biul  ^loLjlun^  Hin]uleaiinM>iis!>\ 

JOHN     GOSNELL    &    CO,, 
Pirfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Wf^esty,  the  FrinofM  __ 

RED  UCLL   WtiAKy.   AN<5fc:L  PAS.'^A&E,  feft,   UiTEtt  IILIlIGS  smUSf^ 


TRICHOSARON. 


HEDGES   &  BUTLER 

PUBE     ST.     ^tTLlEM     CLAJtET, 

A I  1  !^.^  2(ii*.|,  24 »^,  'ii^>n.f  nii4  :MV^  [nar  dozen. 
C11j01c«  C'lanjla  nf  VBTlouti  ^TMWtlkv  4^.j  48».,  00*.^  !&., 

GOOD    DINNHB    SHEBBT^ 

A I  2ip,  tiikd  ;h}»,  ijvr  duiej^ 

Si«j;*ri"r  FjJi'  OuUltii  ^Li^iry  .........  ......,..,Mip.  Iliid  42^. 

HOCK    AKB     MOSEIXE, 

Ai  i'^-.,  ^'-y*^*  ?«*.,  i:!».,  4S»t,,  «Ui*,j  tti»d  «H. 

Port  frt.in  flf?i-4-|jiM  8ltijt'j,ii''r»  ,+*.,. Hff?i ,  ■"<''»? .^  t^*, 

Vt'f  y  tlli.i*lc*  Old  i^Ori    ,......,.,„, , . . ; 

Ctrl  ri,<4.^''i|i>{  uf  M  I'twNiflk^o  (>n)iir|  i 
ljn*  itij'jVtf  « lit  I*  fuTwciUvd,  wUh  Luti 

HEDGES     AND     BUTLER, 


LEA'flKGS    COrGlf    L02K3fGES:«! 


ITiSATlNGS   COl 


({EATtNOS    COri 


li.oiitibiAt  luijaa. 


K* 


4a.  1}«L,  cud  tla,«ak»a. 


--fce^ 


HE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

rORTON'S  CA  MO  MILE  Piy.^<,re  w»/rf.»%  r«*f«™«,<f.rf  *,  « 

timpli  hui  f^rtain  Horned ^ for  J^t^csUgn,  which  is  the  mu^e  0/  nearly 
ail  th*  diiffajifea  to  tchkh  tr^  are  Hithjtvt^  hm^  a  medhine  m  unif&nnl^ 
gratffid  and  henef^tiaU  (hat  it  iV  with  j a  fit  tee  called  the  **  ^^ttural 
Sttfti^thttier  iff  th^  Hmmm  Stom&chJ^  **  AortouU  riih  '*  act  m  ^ 
pouter/ill  toH  to  and  gmtU  uperie^d ;  ars  miid  in  their  operation^  mJs 
under  ttnt^  cirmtniittancce,  and  thmimnd^  of  persons  can  note  har  teHi- 
ffi&n^  tt}  the  henffit4  to  he  derived /turn  their  n^e^  ae  thcj/  have  Item  a 
mv^r-fasling  Family  Friend  fitf  Upwards  0/  30  pran.  Sold  in  boittei 
Ai  U.  H^.,  2*,  9rf.,  and  1  If^  io^  m  every  2 own  in  the  Kingdom. 

\t7TI0N'—£&  9ur4  t&  aEkf&r  '^NORTOIPS  PILLS,"  and  do  not  hperiuaded 
to  purchme  an  initiation* 

H£tt£K_l    COM<*AM¥^a     P^Tt^P^T    KiD     GLOVES    ut    UiyLr   u*ii    luaM^., 
ctiLedbr^'eU   lor  niiAri/  a  ^^fuTLiry  fur  rW^Anca  irt   at,  finlih)  ttreikftti,  iiid 


WHEELER  &  Co.'s 

PATENT  KID  GLOVES, 
210,  flEGENT  ST.,  W.;  !3,P0ULTHY,  Cmr, 


FAT£MT    B.ACK  KIP   CLgV£S. 

ftf  t  n»w  ditfi'Viiiiy  It)  ih«  «rt  mr'ajririnif,  &  bHillial  nntl 

.  (wiTiUhtiE^iii  ISJicii  iJ  prtiiooKl  fn  the  Ktd  Cilofcs  of  i>ur  oim  tpukp, 

whi^b  tuay   n«(w   bs   wnrn  «lthi>iiE  ftur  '^f   .ipSllfiK  (he  mnj^t  delLulfl  Ubric 

Furifirkl  Ord^f*  irtitH-{?f  ittidstrl'A'e  fid  pr'^mpr  artpn'lrtn. 


PLDM'S  21/-  LOCOMOTIVE.  |;_ 


iri»rkjr>j' 


AU 1  (Muted  \}f  Ateun  Ufifore  deSirefy* 


K Afire  L  VSTTRN  anl  ISTflSrtf*,  fi*.  fld. 


but  m  Rt^Km-jp^n^r^li^  ant!  retl 


Fnnr  wheda,  2T/- 
Eight  wb««H  75^ 


■     '      ■  ■  ■         I'H. 

.  N^te:  in  €«BBt 

'  Ul'ii  ( u  lljsi  ^iLtiljt^  ijiiis  U!4h  i3i  iLMiafB  mill  fii'thipa),  ifiTnrtln^n);*  <*s»e.  cmnpli'ti*. 

Li  u.h1)  Lt^lLBtOl  mi^tfrnti]  i'tkUf|;«d.    SeM  I^  Btaiu[.>a  for  n  biLtidboiak  on  Int«iu;ty  CoHl^ 

AND  WHAT  IS  TO  OB,  MOTT0 1 

to  CULI.KTON'S  HeraMic  Office,  with 

rotour^t  ^^-  Ti'''  "™f*  ^*^  "i*>i  '^i^^  *i^**  bkn(!od.  Thn  ftrnptir 
.  id,  C  H  (;  ^  TA  K  X  U  HA  WM  O^  ?^  1  tA  LS,  li  i  K«,  t>  K  B(  >»  Jit 
ullrUjn^  Bikilt  fif  1  niriiiy  C'lrt* tn  .  nd  MiiSttn-*,  AM^i  rngraviap, 


CHEST, 
UNTY 


BOX  OP  STATIOVTEST 

ry  Ix'st    Pnjior  nml  5(10  Envelopes,   nil 

I.  cr  Ailliivw.  utd  tjur  ^t4<H  pie  cl]{^V4-il  free  of  cluirgtL 
.iiilMiurii  ?lTt:«l,  cumpr  ol  SI.  Miirthi'A  Lutr. 

DS,  BT  CULLETO^ 

2s.   (kI,   iuehulijisr   the  engravint^  nf 


FOR  CHILDREN'S   DIE 


^^a'^''^ 


CAUTION. 

To  obtain  extra  pre 
by  the  sale,  Counterfd 
PATENT        cheap  kinds  are  soi 
CORN  FLOUR,    times  substitute 


O 
Q 

(» 

hi 
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OQ 

O 

o 
o 

Its 


JOHN     Q05NELL   A   CO.'S 

CHERRY     TOOTH     PASTE 

ti  greatly  uperior  to  uy  TmIIi  FswdMT. 


iaM  t>f  «il  Ciiftuliu  uiJ  tV-JFuntn  thimstKiA  i 


If .  •!.  t*  p«. 


VOTIIIKO    UtFOSBIBUt 

AQUA    AKARELLA 

KEffTOSBS  TRS  HUM  IN  H  UR  Tti  IT!i  nu^TiST  n*  r,  K>>  U^iTUt  At  WOAtJ 

m^SBS.  lOHV  OOSNEU  ft  CO. 


I 


INSTAKTANEOtTS  HAUt  DTE. 


JOHN 

P  A  T  EN  T 


GOSNELL    A    CO.*S 

TEICHOSARON, 


JOHN    OOSNELL    le    CO., 

Perfmuers  by  Appoiutm&ftt  fo  H«r  M^eitj^  tlj<^  Frtnefi9  &f  Wriiij 


HEDaES  &  BUTLER 


PURE     ST.     JUI^ir 

At  lE^*i  :^0^K,  -'4*.,  ^M^.,  II. 

aOOt>     DTNKKH 

Sti|*fiiir  Bile  OmUJ- 

HOCK     A2^D     is: 
A1  .Ji^n  iKJn^  m^  <ls  i 
pi|if|  fi  r  iro  rt  r  • .  .1  I  It".  N  h  1.1  "I  ■■  •  I*   . , 

<m  : 

IbfrtL--  -  -. 

HEOOES    AND 


iMf  Wai* 

BUTLER, 


"•     tl«M  Mil  arir 


iv 


#    ^Ma.  ■       y      .    |M-  *i   -I    ^ 


rilATOtflii  c 


k'  K,^ 


j^  ^-,  i-i;*-i 


THE  BEST  REWEDY  FOR   INDIGESTION, 

\VSTON'S  CAMOMILE  FILLS  are  cmjldenthj  rmnmrndrd  a^  a 
MimpU  hut  crrftiin  Remedy  for  Indigestion^  which  ifi  tlw  catcsc  of  netirh/ 
all  the  dUm*4^  d*  uhich  ive  ur9  stfbjH'lj  be\ng  a  medtrirttt  no  um  form  if/ 
gr^tiifut  and  bffiejhtui,  that  ii  is  with  Jtutfefi  callrd  ih§  *^  A^ftnuil 
8lftfigihenm'  of  the  Jlumnn  Stomach, ^^  *^  Nor  ton*  ft  Pi  its  "  tict  an  ft 
pouerfid  ionie  and  getitk  ap^rifivt :  are  m\hf  in  thfir  Qptratiofi^  »ap 
umlft  any  citmiifManeeBf  and  thousands  of  ptr^om  mn  n^jw  hrar  texti* 
mvny  U  the  h^mfih  ta  It  ieriv$d from  thir  use,  lU  the//  hart  bttn  a 
n€rtr -failing  Famtttj  fViendfir  upwards  0/  30  gfion.  ^'"/'/  tn  hoitle§ 
at  li.  H(i*,  2<.  9rf.,  and  II*,  mt^^  in  ivenj  Town  in  ihe  Alngdont^ 

VJtrrWX—lU  ^areto  ad  fir  ''XORTON^  PILLS^'  md  da  nut  Iw  peramdid 

to  punhani  an  imitation. 


BY  ROYAL 


COMMAND. 


JOSEPH     GILLOTT'S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL    PENS. 

BOLD   Wf   ALL   DEAIiSSS   THROUGHOUT   THE   WORLD. 


PROTECTION     FROM    FIRE. 


BRYANT&MAY'S 
PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Sold  EverywJiere. 


I.  TRADE    MARK, 

tflAD^  ^       — ^    MAR  If 


AN   ARK. 


CATm01l.'FfiAtrD."T*ftliartIctilajr(»>oi.l^r  BRYAUT  k  MATS  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCKES— 

T*mA9  JliiTk,  AtL  AKK'^-i'JjJ  »f*^  l^wit  JTHJ  pt'i,  iNvijj,  rd  Jivji!iiit.in  .in'   i.flV  i-S  Uuii  J^s  ii.»t  u.ft.iiiJ  MlOTLt'TiUN^ 
rftPM  FIKI- __^ 

WHAT  IS  YOUE  CHEST,  AND  WHAT  IS  YODE  MOTTO? 

QENl)  NAME  and  COUNTY  to  CULLETON'S  Huraldic  Office,  with 

it    m.ikh  FOft  A  PLAITS  liBAWrStt ;  in  It^raidic  *.*!*«»,  ft*.    7  lit*  unH^  vt  win  n^u\  \*ifr  bkfit!*^!,     Tijepnni*.T 
^4tU*ii£jat  mifTKutiVt'  lk\Brf.    F*t?  Itta>    I»¥<tj(iT¥e»  tT»t^»    Cit-^TS  KKiJKASKD  n>  .sE^lLW,  lUKS,  Oft  BOtiK 


OULLKTON'S  OtllKEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

C^^ONTAI^iH  a  roam   of  the  very  liust    Pilfer  ami   M)   En\  elopes,  nil 

— T.  Cf  LLElUS,  hiti  Sinker  lo  the  Sooril  of  Trade,  YCh,  Uraiiboiun  street,  tonier  of  St.  MonJu's  Lane. 

VISITINa  CARDS,  BY  CULLETON. 

FIFTY,  best  quality,  post  free,  2s.  3d.,  inclndinff  the  engraving  of 
copperplAte ;  Wedding  Card«,  fifty  escli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiueo  name,  138.  6d.  post  ute*— • 
'l.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25,  Cranbouni  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


SIX  POUNDS  PER  WEE 

i 
ViHlLE  LAID  UP  BY  INJIIRV 

AND 

£1000,  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 

CAUiED  Br 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND, 

(IN  IDE  S,  WiLKUO,  BIDI.NS,  MITO'6,  tC)  jA 

UAY   BE  S£Cim&0  ^^^| 

BY  AN  AKN0AL  PAYMENT  OP  FROM  £8.  to  £8.  6a.  Ott. 


EAILWA Y   PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

64,    COKiraiLL,  Ami  10,  HEGENT  STREET.   LOKHOIf. 


JU.    J 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

f  MAT  BE  FBOTIDED  AfLUXgX  BY 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  .SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  JOURNIES 

ISSUED  AT  AIL  RAILWAY  STATIOiVS. 


I    For 


pat', 


i 


64,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

WILLIAM  J,  VJAK,  Ikerdary 


RAILWAY  FASSENCERS  ASSURANCE  CG),'l' 


'^y  f 

^   c 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

(415)  723-1493 

All  books  moy  be  recalled  af>er  7  days 

DATE  DUE 
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